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PREFACE. 


We  now  complete  the  volume  <rf  the  Magazine  for  the  year  1866,  and  we 
offer  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  sustained  and  encouraged 
us  by  their  approval  of  our  labours,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  have 
effectually  aided  us  by  their  seasonable  and  interesting  contributions.  We 
have  never,  indeed,  f«It  at  a  loss  fojr  ample  materials.  The  difficulty  has 
rather  and  often  been  how,  with  our  limited  space,  to  gratify  all  the  friends 
who  were  ambitious  of  a  place  for  their  lucubrations  in  our  pages. 

The  year,  which  is  now  drawing  near  a  close,  has  been  an  unusually 
busy  one  in  our  presbyteries,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  our  denominati(^.  The  discussions  which  have  everywhere 
taken  place  on  union  with  other  unendowed  Presbyterian  bodies,  have 
been  honourably  marked  by  two  very  distinguishing  features :  first,  a 
truly  catholic  spirit  of  love  towards  ajl  who  ^are  brethren ;  and,  secondly, 
a  very  resolute  purpose  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  us  free.  We  have,  of  oourse,  been  looking  forward,  along  with  others, 
to  the  event  to  which  these  discussions  point  as  in  the  probable  future,  and 
have  been  reckoning  on  the  likelihood  of  this  journal  being  obliged  to 
change  its  title,  and  to  embrace  the  advocacy  of  more  comprehensive  interests 
than  at  present.  But  our  readers,  we  suppose,  will  generally  agree  with  us, 
that  the  negotiations  are  by  no  means,  as  yet,  so  far  matured  as  to  hold  out 
the  hope  or  the^fear  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  will  assume 
another  form,  or  be  known  by  another  name  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come. 

In  our  last  prefatory  note,  we  ventured  to  remark  that  the  year  1866 
promised  to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  true  friends  of  Zion.  Surely 
this  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Do  we  need  to  point  to  the  wonderful 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  central  Europe  and  in  Italy,  all  singu- 
larly favourable  to  the  progress  of  liberty  and  of  Protestant  truth  ?  At  the 
date  at  which  we  now  write,  a  crisis  is  very  near  at  hand,  probably  only  a  few 
days  ofif,  in  the  long  reign  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  Every  ear  is  already  straining 
to  hear  the  first  sounds  of  the  coming  revolution.  Would  that  the  auguries 
in  some  other  quarters  were  equally  pleasing  !  But  the  appearance  of  a  new 
school  of  Moderatism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  fearful  spread  in 
the  Church  of  England  of  Kitualism  and  Komanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Rationalism  and  Infidelity  on  the  other,  together  with  the  low  state  of  com- 
mercial morality,  as  disclosed  in  many  recent  instances^  the  increasing  and 
reckless  profligacy  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  persistent  hostility  to  evan- 
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gelical  religion  of  a  large  section  of  the  public  press,  are  at  tliis  moment 
producing  painful  and  melancholy  impressions  on  the  minds  of  many.  It 
is  a  time,  certainlj,  Tvhen  the  friends  of  Christian  truth  must  not  sleep. 
Within  our  humble  sphere,  as  journalists,  we  trust  we  shall  be  found,  as  in 
the  past,  steadily  advocating  every  generous  and  good  cause.  Believing 
that  our  Magazine  has  some  influence,  as  it  has  unquestionably  a  good  circu- 
lation, especially  within  our  own  borders,  we  earnestly  invite,  on  its  behalf, 
the  increasing  support  and  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  our  church  at. 
large,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  '  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.' 

Edinburgh,  2QthNavember  1356^ 
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JACOB'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  PHARAOH.— Gen.  xlvii.  8,  9. 

The  biography  of  a  pious  man  is  generally  an  instructive  and  profitable 
narrative.  Not  only  does  it  make  us  acquainted  with  the  events  of  his  life, 
but  it  unfolds  to  us  his  inner  experiences,  the  workings  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
as  these  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  throughout  all 
the  changes  and  trials  which  belong  to  our  present  pilgrimage  state.  And 
while,  from  a  comparison  of  our  experience  with  his,  we  may  derive  much 
help  and  comfort,  we  are  likewise  led  to  see,  that  though  there  be  diversities 
of  operation  and  various  types  of  Christian  character,  owing  partly  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  mental  and  emotional  constitutions  of  individuals,  in  its  broad 
outlines  and  leading  features  the  work  of  grace  is  always  the  same,  whoever 
be  the  subject  of  it,  and  whatever  be  the  age  or  country.  It  is  plainly  for 
such  purposes  that  there  have  been  placed  on  record  the  lives  of  eminent 
saints,  in  earlier  and  later  times.  The  Scriptures  are,  indeed,  very  largely 
made  up  of  biographical  teaching.  Among  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  that 
of  Jacob  is  not  the  least  interesting,  and  full  of  stirring  incident.  In  most 
lives  there  is  a  crisis,  a  point  or  step,  from  which,  whether  in  the  right  or 
wrong  direction,  like  the  successive  links  in  a  chain,  every  future  step  pro- 
ceeds. The  deception  of  Rebekah  practised  on  blind  Isaac,  by  which  she 
obtained  the  blessing  for  her  favourite  son  Jacob,  aroused  the  wrath  of  Esau, 
and  so  Jacob  was  compelled  to  flee  to  his  uncle  in  Padan-aram  for  safety. 
Though  Grod  overruled  that  evil  deed  for  accomplishing  his  purposes  through 
Jacob,  yet  to  that  event  may  be  tfaced  all  the  future  events  in  Jacob's  life, 
as  a  stream,  with  all  its  windings,  may  be  traced  to  its  source.  Jacob  has 
undergone  many  changes  aild  trials.  Though  his  faith  was  not  so  strong  as 
Abraham's,  yet,  from  the  night  on  which  God  revealed  himself  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel,  when  he  fled  from  his  father's  house,  he  had  made  the  Most  High  his 
refuge  in  the  time  of  trouble.  Old  age,  with  all  the  feebleness  of  a  second 
childhood,  has  now  come  upon  him;  but  the  grief  which  has  been  long 
sapping  his  strength,  and  bringing  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  is  alleviated,  by  the  intelligence  that  his  son  Joseph  was  yet  alive,  and 
was  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.    Indeed  he  has  gone  down  to  Egypt 
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and  embraced  his  son,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  wept  upon  his  neck. 
Desirous  of  showing  respect  to  his  father,  Joseph  has  presented  him  to  the 
king ;  and  we  have  on  record  the  substance  of  the  interview  between  the 
aged  patriarch  and  the  Egyptian  monarch. 

When  Jacob  stood  before  Pharaoh,  with  all  the  venerableness  of  hoary 
lock  and  patriarchal  mien,  the  first  desire  awakened  in  the  monarch  was  to 
know  his  age,  and  hence  his  question,  '  How  old  art  thou  f '    It  is  probable 
that  Jacob  bore  the  visible  marks  of  old  age  on  his  bent  frame  and  shrivelled 
countenance,  which  would  make  Pharaoh  more  anxious  to  know  the  number 
of  his  years.    Heavy  and  protracted  grief  wastes  the  strength,  whitens  the 
hair,  and  so  brings  on  faster  the  appearance  of  old  age.    How  common  is 
the  remark;  How  soon  has  such  an  one — whom  we  know  to  be  carrying  about 
with  him  a  heavy  burden  of  grief  for  the  death  of  a  loved  friend,  or,  what 
is  often  worse,  for  a  profligate  son  or  abandoned  daughter — ^become  old  I 
Now,  we  know  that  Jacob  had  long  borne  heavy  sorrow.    We  refer  not  so 
much  to  his  own  banishment  from  his  father's  house  in  early  life,  as  to  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  Joseph,  as  the  cause  of  his  sorrow.    Ever  since  the  evil 
report  was  brought  to  him  of  Joseph  having  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
the  wound  then  opened  in  his  heart  had  flowed  night  and  day.    That  grief 
came  back  with  full  flood,  and  in  all  its  first  bitterness,  as  his  sons  returned 
from  Egypt  ^ith  com,  but  without  Simeon,  and  with  a  request  from  the 
governor  of  the  country  that  their  youngest  brother  should  be  brought  with 
Uiem  on  ftieir  return,  to  show  that  they  were  not  spies. but  true  men;  on 
hearing  which  he  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  *  Me  have  ye 
bereaved  of  my  children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take 
Benjamin  away.  All  these  things  are  against  me.    My  son  shall  not  go  down 
with  you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alone:  if  mischief  befall  him 
by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,, then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.'    Having  suffered  grief  from  such  causes,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  effect  would  be  marked  on 
his  face,  making  him  look  older  than  he  was,  and  so  drawing  from  Pharaoh 
the  question,  '  How  old  art  thou  ? ' 

The  desire  to  know  the  age  of  others  was  not  confined  to  Pharaoh.  It 
involuntarily  arises  in  every  one  when  in  the  company  of  aged  men  and 
women,  whose  hoary  locks  and  bent  frame  betoken  the  flight  of  many  years. 
The  fewness  of  aged  persons,  and  their  singular  appearance,  may  in  part  be 
the  occasion  of  the  desire.  It  must  have  often  pressed  itself  on  your  notice, 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  aged  persons  living  around  you.  While 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe  dies  before  the  seventh  year,  and 
a  half  before  the  seventeenth,  only  one  in  five  hundred  reaches  his  eightieth 
year,  and  only  one  in  a  thousand  his  hundredth  year.  Hence  as  aged  trees 
are  sometimes  seen  standing  in  the  forest  over  which  has  swept  the  desolating 
blast,  with  young  trees  growing  up  around  them,  so  only  a  few  aged  men  and 
women  are  found  amongst  the  young  that  are  rising  at  their  side.  And  is 
it  not  the  fewness  of  the  aged  that  attracts  notice  ?  Were  their  number 
larger,  they  would  excite  less  attention.  Besides  the  fewness  of  aged 
persons,  there  is  something,  especially  in  pious  old  men  and  women,  that 
makes  us  wish  to  know  how  long  they  have  been  on  the  earth.  If  you 
watch  the  workings  of  your  own  mind,  you  will  find  it  is  not  in  the  un- 
godly, but  in  the  godly,  that  sueh  interest  is  felt.  In  a  hardened  wicked 
old  man,  there  is  much  to  excite  our  pity  and  compassiion,  but  nothing  to 
attract  us ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  repel  us.  With  a  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour  unbecoming  in  one  to  whom  God  in  his  long-suffering 
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and  goodness  has  granted  so  many  years,  there  is  often  a  sourness  and  dis- 
content visible  in  his  countenance,  portraying  in  dark  colours  the  misery 
of  a  heart  that  has  not  found  for  itself  a  resting-place,  unsanctified  by  divine 
grace  and  the  hallowing  power  of  the  gospel, — a  foreshadow  indeed  of  the 
unrest,  and  discontent,  and  misery  of  the  future  world,  on  the  brink  of 
which  he  totters,  which  makes  us  even  shun  the  presence  of  such  an  old 
man,  and  care  little  to  know  either  his  age  or  his  history.  But  in  the  aged 
Christian  there  is  a  secret  power  of  attraction,  which  makes  us  earnestly 
covet  his  fellowship,  and  seek  to  know  all  we  can  about  his  age,  experience, 
and  history.  Like  Jacob's,  his  face  may  have  on  it  the  deep  furrows  of 
grief,  yet  out  of  these  furrows  there  shine  a  calm  cheerfulness  and  mellow 
joy,  a  reflection  of  the  heavenly  light  and  peaqe  that  illumines  and  gladdens 
his  soul,  in  itself  a  strong  attraction  to  all  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Nor  is  thia 
at  all  Wonderful ;  for  if  the  prevailing  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  heart  and 
mind  mould  in  a  great  measure  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  express 
themselves  in .  the  pye,  is  it  strange  that  warm  aifection  for  so  lovely  and , 
loving  a  Saviour,  that  meditation  on  divine  things,  that  communion  with 
God,  that  the  earnest  struggle  of  the  spirit  against  all  evil  and  after  greater 
holiness,  that  peace  with  God,  delight  in  religious  exercises,  an4  the  blessed 
hope  of  eternal  life,  shedding  their  calmness,  light,  and  joy  over  the  soul 
for  many  years,  should  give  an  impress  to  the  countenance,  and  be  visible 
in  that  cheerfulness  and  beautiful  glow  of  piety  that  encircles  ^he  brow  of 
the  mature  Christian  f  What  attracts  us  still  more  in  the  aged,  is  their 
experience,  which  is  the  mother  of  wisdom.  They  have  tried  the  world; 
they  have,  besides,  made  trial  of  the  Saviour  and  of  God,  amid  the  varied 
and  chequered  scenes  through  which  they  have  been  led.  Tiiey  have  made 
trial  of  the  world,  and  they  have  found  that  it  is  deceitful,  unsatisfying,  and 
disappointing ;  they  have  made  trial  of  Christ,  and  have  found  that  He  alone 
can  impart  the  peace,  rest,  and  satisfaction  which  our  immortal  spirit  craves ; 
they  have  made  trial  of  God,  and  have  found  his  grace  sufficient  for  every 
trial  of  need,  and  his  faithfulness  to  be  unfailing ;  and  for  our  instruction- 
and  comfort,  they  not  only  present  in  their  lives  the  lovely  fruits  of  trust 
in  God,  but  they  can  tell  us,  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  experience,  that  the 
Lord  is  a  Rock,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him. 

While,  however,  the  question  put  to  the  aged  Christian,  ^  How  old  art 
thoaf  may  be  profitable  to  us,  if  it  draw  from  them  a  narrative  of  their 
religious  experience,  the  question  should  be  often  put  by  us  to  ourselves 
also.  It  is  too  seldom  put,  at  least  in  so  serious  and  searching  a  manner  as 
to  yield  definite  and  abiding  results.  If  there  is  not  a  positive  aversion  to 
know  whereabouts  we  are  on  the  journey  of  life,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
hope  that  our  journey  will  not  end  so  soon  as  it  may.  Such  a  question, 
were  it  often,  put,  would  press  on  our  attention  considerations  like  these  r 
What  is  my  exact  position  between  birth  and  death  ?  how  many  milestones 
on  the  road  to  the  grave  have  I  passed,  and  how  many  may  I  have  yet  to- 
pass  ?  how  many  years  have  I  lived,  and  how  many  may  I  yet  live  f  how 
have  I  spent,  improved,  or  wasted  past  time,  privileges,  and  opportunities 
of  getting  and  doing  good  ?  should  I  not,  in  the  time  that  may  remain,  be 
more  diligent  and  zealous  in  labouring  to  promote  the  well-being  of  my 
fellow-men  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  in  preparing  for  death  and 
jadgment?  And  if  there  be  one  season  more  than  another  when  such 
inquiries  should  be  made,  it  is  the  present.  Another  period  has  been 
marked  off  from  our  life.  Whether  another  year  will  be  granted  to  us,  is 
known  only  to  Him  in  whose  hands  our  life  is.  We  know  how  many  years 
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of  our  life  are  gone ;  but  whether  another,  or  even  a  half,  will  run  its  course, 
ere  we  be  called  to  pass  within  the  veil,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  what  we  are 
sowing,  God  only  knoweth.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  this  season 
one  of  solemn  inquiry  regarding  our  religious  state  and  prospects  for  eternity 
should  be  felt  by  all.  And  if  this  inquiry  be  made  under  such  feelings  as 
the  season  is  fitted  to  awaken,  will  it  not,  by  the  divine  blessing,  yield  a 
spiritual  strength  and  fortitude  which  will  enable  us  to  meet  without  fear 
all  those  trying  events  that  stand  out  with  so  much  certainty  and  awe  in 
the  future  of  every  man's  life  ? 

In  his  answer  to  Pharaoh's  question,  Jacob  gave  a  correct  description  of 
his  life, — a  description  which  is  not  less  true  of  every  Christian's  life.  In 
its  nature,  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  pilgrimage — ^a  journey  from  one 
country  to  another.  Such  was  the  life  of  the  patriarch.  From  Canaan  he 
first  fied  to  Haran.  From  Haran  he  journeyed  back  to  Canaan.  In  Canaan 
he  went  from  place  to  place.  And  now  in  his  old  age  he  must  leave  Canaan 
and  go  down  to  Egypt.  Such  also  was  the  life  of  Abraham  and  Isaac — a 
pilgrimage.  By  their  wanderings  they  all  confessed  themselves  to  be 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth ;  declaring  plainly  that  they  had  here 
no  continuing  city  or  place  of  abode,  and  that  they  sought  a  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly.  The  life  of  the  Christian  on  the  earth  is  likewise  a  pil- 
grimage, and  himself  is  a  pilgrim,  for  he  lives  in  a  moveable  house.  Being 
pilgrims,  the  patriarchs  did  not  build  houses.  As  they  had  no  fixed  resi- 
dence in  the  country  which  God  promised  to  Abraham  and  gave  to  his 
descendants,  they  lived  in  tents,  which  could  easily  be  taken  down  and  set 
up  again,  as  they  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  Now  such  is  the 
present  habitation  of  the  soul.  The  body  is  its  tabernacle.  This  body  is 
not  the  eternal  house  of  the  soul  That  body  which  we  are  to  receive, 
fashioned  like  to  Christ's  body,  incorruptible,  spiritual  and  glorious,  will 
not  be  liable  to  change  and  decay.  Like  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  our  pre- 
sent body  in  which  th^soul  resides  is  suited  to  our  pilgrimage  state.  Made 
of  dust,  we  carry  it  about  till  the  promised  land  be  reached,  when  it  will  fall 
down  and  mingle  with  its  kindred  elements  in  the  clay,  when  we  shall  be 
clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven.  The  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  a  pilgrimage,  for  he  lives  in  a  strange  country.  Like  the  patriarchs 
in  regard  to  the  present  habitation  of  the  soul,  the  Christian  resembles  them 
in  this  also.  Heaven,  of  which  Canaan  is  the  type,  is  the  country  promised 
by  God  as  our  everlasting  dwelling-place.  This  earth  is  therefore  to  us  a 
strange  country.  We  are  only,  as  it  were,  passing  through  it :  its  objects 
are  given  us  to  supply  our  present  wants.  We  can  take  none  of  them  with 
us  when  we  leave  it ;  nor  can  we  ever  feel  that  this  world  is  our  home,  for, 
amidst  the  changes  from  place  to  place  we  are  called  to  make,  and  the  deaths 
that  happen  around  us,  we  are  daily  reminded  that  this  is  not  our  rest.  But 
though  this  is  not  our  continuing  city,  our  dwelling  on  the  earth  is  profit- 
able. The  wanderings  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  their  descendants  long  after 
in  the  wilderness,  were  designed  to  prepare  them  for  possessing  and  enjoying 
'the  promised  land.  And  so  this  earth  with  all  its  changes  and  troubles  is 
the  place  in  which  we  are  prepared  by  God  for  the  better  country.  But 
again,  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  pilgrimage,  for  he  dwells  amongst  a 
strange  people.  The  patriarchs  wandered  amongst  different  tribes,  from 
whose  enmity  and  hostility  they  often  suffered.  It  was  not  till  they  entered 
Canaan,  and  till  its  original  inhabitants  were  destroyed  or  conquered,  that 
they  lived  together  as  one  people,  in  peace  ^d  prosperity.  Nor  is  it  dif- 
ferent with  Christians.    There  are,  it  is  true,  many  with  the  same  faith 
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and  hope  with  whom  they  can  hold  fellowship,  whom  they  can  regard  not 
only  as  friends  hut  as  brethren  in  Christ.  Still  many  of  those  amongst  whom 
they  live  are  to  them  a  strange  people.  Their  principles  and  motives  have 
little  in  common  with  theirs.  Their  sympathies  and  feelings  flow  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel.  Not  only  so,  there  is^often  bitter  hatred  shown  to  them  by 
the  ungodly.  For  righteousness'  sake  they  are  often  persecuted.  But  this 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  will  not  always  continue.  As  when  the  Jews  got 
possession  of  Canaan,  that  land  was  possessed  only  by  the  seed  of  Abraham ; 
heaven  will  be  inhabited  only  by  the  spiritual  seed  of  Israel.  , 

In  its  length,  life  is  made  up  of  few  days.  Though  Jacob  had  lived  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  he  spoke  of  that  time  as  being  only  a  few  years, 
if  not  a  few  days.  His  years  were  few  as  compared  with  the  years  of  God's 
life,  or  even  as  compared  with  the  years  the  antediluvians  lived.  In  look- 
ing back  over  the  years  he  had  lived,  these  years  were  felt  by  himself  to  have 
been  few.  And  if  Jacob  could  say  that  his  years  had  been  few,  much  more 
may  we,  even  the  oldest  amongst  us.  Threescore  and  ten  years  are  now 
the  appointed  limit  of  human  life,  and  veiy  few  reach  that  age.  Few 
indeed  are  the  years  of  our  life<  and  how  quickly  do  they  pass  away !  and 
how  niuch  of  them  is  spent  to  no  purpose,  so  far  as  the  greiat  end  of  our  life 
is  concerned  !  Could  we  but  grasp  the  boundless  eternity  that  lies  before 
us,  and  the  bearing  of  our  present  life  on  our  future  state,  how  differently 
would  our  few  years  here  be  employed  !  We  trifle  with  the  precious  talent 
of  time,  and  scarce  realize  its  value  till  the  summons  comes  for  us  to  give 
back  our  trust  to  Him  from  whom  we  received  it.  Did  we  only  look  at 
time  in  its  relation  to  eternity,  we  should  regard  every  minute  so  precious 
that  we  should  be  afraid  of  losing  it,  or  of  not  extracting  from  it  whatever 
spiritual  benefits  it  can  yield  us.  Another  year  is  ended.  Let  us  then 
be  up  and  doing,  e^^er  working  and  ever  watching,  for  now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  believed ! 

In  its  character,  our  life  is  evil.  The  evil  as  truly  describes  the  character 
•  of  our  life  as  few  years  or  days  do  its  length.  In  Jacob's  life  there  had  been 
much  evil,  as  there  is  evil  in  every  Christian's  life.  If  there  be  some  who 
are  favoured  with  ease,  and  know  little  of  the  fatigues  of  incessant  bodily 
and  mental  labour,  there  are  none  who  are  exempted  from  disease  and  suf- 
fering. How  many,  too,  are  our  causes  of  sorrow,  in  losses,  disappointments, 
blasted  hopes,  and  bereavements  !  These  are  evils  common  to  all.  There 
are  others  peculiar  to  the  Christian.  Within  him,  there  are  spiritual  enemies, 
fears  and  doubts,  rendering  watching  and  warfare  necessary,  and  often  pro- 
ducing great  bitterness  of  spirit.  Without  him,  there  are  the  world,  with 
all  its  snares  and  allurements,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  to  contend 
against.  Such  are  some  of  the  evils  in  the  life  of  man  and  of  the  Christian. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  evil  is  not  mingled  with  good ;  were  it  not,  the  evil 
could  not  well  be  borne.  The  sweet  goes  far  to  neutralize  the  bitter ;  but 
if  our  life  be  evil,  why  should  we  cling  to  it  so  tenaciously  ?  should  we 
not  rather  rejoice  that  our  days  are  so  few  ?  If  we  had  not  the  expectation 
of  deliverance  from  all  evil  at  death, — if  we  had  the  expectation  of  other 
and  probably  worse  evils,  then  we  might  wish  rather  to  endure  present 
ills  than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of ;  but  if  we  have  the  well-grounded 
hope,  not  merely  of  deliverance  from  all  sin,  as  the  prolific  cause  of  the  evils 
of  our  present  state,  but  also  of  perfect  blessedness  in  the  presence  of  our  God 
and  Saviour,  should  we  lament  the  fewness  of  our  years  on  earth  ?  should 
we  not  rather  rejoice  that  the  night  is  so  far  spent,  and  that  every  hour  is 
bringing  us  nearer  the  dawn  of  that  day  whose  sun  shall  no  more  go  down. 
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for  the  Lord  shall  be  our  eyerlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  our  mourning 
shall  be  ended  ? 

Some  will  read  this  homily  whose  heads  are  crowned  with  the  snows  of 
age.  As  you  look  back  on  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  led 
you,  we  are  surd  you  are  ready  to  bear  your  testimony  to  the  faithfulness 
imd  loving-kindness  of  God.  You  have  seen  and  undergone  many  changes, 
but  He  hfLS  never  changed  towards  you.  You  have  often  been  in  perplexity 
and  fear,  but  God  has  borne  you  through  all  your  troubles,  and  set  your 
feet  on  an  even  place.  You  have  had  your  sorrows,  but  have  you  not  also 
had  your  joys  ?  Your  pilgrimage  will  soon  end,  and  the  rest  that  shall  never 
be  broken  begin.  The  battle  of  life  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  victory  won. 
When  a  few  years  are  come,  it  may  be  only  months,  you  shall  go  the  way 
whence  you  shall  not  return.  The  light  of  life  will  soon  be  extinguished 
here,  to  be  rekindled  yonder,  and  to  shine  for  ever  in  the  reflected  radiance 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Will  that  God  who  has  redeemed,  preserved, 
and  blessed  you  so  long,  forsake,  you  when  you  are  so  near  the  heaven  for 
which  He  has  been  preparing  you  ?  Distrust  Him  not,  or  you  will  wound 
his  heart  of  love.  Is  not  this  his  own  promise  :  ^  Even  to  your  old  age  I 
am  He;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  you:  I  have  made  and  I  will  bear  ; 
even  I  will  carry,  and  will  deliver  you.'  The  valley  may  seem  dark  as  you 
look  into  it;  but  when  you  enter  it,  as  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  were 
divided,  and  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground,  so  will  the  seraphic 
glow  of  the  Saviour's  presence  shine  around  you.  Thus  it  shall  come  to 
pass  *  that  at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light.'  Others  will  read  this  homily 
who  are  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  Do  not  you 
count  on  long  life.  Remember  your  present  life  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  seek 
to  have  a  title  to  the  heavenly  Canaan  by  seeking  to  have  a  personal  interest 
in  Him  who  gives  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  believe  on  Him.'  Make  the 
will  of  God  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  meetness  for  heaven  the  end  for 
which  you  daily  strive  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  Thus  will 
you  have  a  pole-star  that  will  guide  you  through  all  temptations  and  troubles. 
With  your  affections  set  upon  things  above,  you  will  maintain  a  holy  indif- 
ference to  the  pleasures,  strifes,  and  riches  of  earth,  and  experience  a  happi- 
ness that  will  increase  as  your  years  advance.  Living  thus,  you  will  be 
ready,  at  whatever  time  you  may  be  required,  to  resign  the  trust  of  life  into 
the  hands  of  God,  and  to  enter  on  your  rest  and  reward. 


The  publication  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  of 
Brighton  has  been  long  looked  for,  and  the  work,  we  ventiire  to  predict,  will 
be  received  with  conflicting  sentiments  by  different  classes,  as  he  himself 
was  regarded  in.  the  places  where  he  laboured.  Few  men,  we  believe,  have 
been  more  cordially  loved  by  some,  and  more  intensely  disliked  by  others, 
than  he  was  during  his  ministry,  before  he  was  laid  In  an  early  grave.  To 
those  acquainted  with  him  only  through  the  medium  of  his  published  ser- 
mons, these  extremes  of  opinion  respecting  him  have  been  in  some  measure 
a  mystery.  The  friends,  indeed,  of  what  is  esteemed  evangelical  truth, 
must  judg§  his  views  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel  wholly  opposed 
*  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Eobertson,  Brighton.   Two  vols.   London,  1865. 
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to  the  word  of  Grod»  and  feel  he  often  propounds  tbem  in  a  manner  deeply 
offensive  to  their  Christian  conscience ;  yet  even  this  can  scarcely  account 
for  the  personal  animosity  which  namhers  seem  to  have  borne  towards  him. 
It  is  known  that  other  men  have  fallen  into  error  as  well  as  he,  and  still 
have  passed  through  life  on  terms  of  comparative  amity  with  their  contem- 
poriiries,  or  without  at  least  being  the  occasion  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
expressed  towards  the  subject  of  this  narrative  by  many  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  We  shall  not  here  anticipate,  by  stating  our  views  of  the 
explanation  of  this  as  furnished  in  his  biography ;  we  may  only  say  that  the  i 
bitter  feelings  and  hard  words  appear  to  have  been  not  all  on  one  side. 
We  wish  to  judge  Mr  Robertson,  both  in  his  life  and  opinions,  candidly  and 
<;haritably.  We  differ  from  him,  with  intense  conviction,  in  his  sentiments 
regarding  vital  principles  of  gospel  truth,  but  we  have  a  most  sincere 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  struggles  and  trials  in  life ;  and  though  we  see  in 
him  not  a  few  of  the  infirmities  of  our  poor  frail  nature,  yet  we  can  admire 
his  earnestness,  his  truthfulness,  and  his  heroic  labours  in  the  cause  of  the 
great  Master.  We  propose  here  to  present  a  brief  slcetch  of  his  life,  noticing, 
as  we  trace  his  career,  some  of  his  mistakes  in  religious  belief ;  and  then 
we  shall  turn  attention  to  what  we  regard  his  fatal  errors  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Bible  truth.  We  reckon  this  twofold  purpose  of  special 
importance  at  the  present  time,  as  we  firmly  believe  he  has  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  spreading  the  erroneous  religious  sentiments  which 
prevail  around  us,  and  which  menace  all  that  Christians  hold  dear  in  God's 
word  and  in  man'si  hope. 

Frederick  William  Robertson  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3d  of  February 
1816.  His  father,  who  is  still  alive,  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
He  was  stationed  at  the  time  at  Leith  Fort,  and  there  his  boy  spent  the 
first  five  years  of  his  life.  This  circumstance  combined  with  his  sanguine 
temperament  to  foster  in  him  an  enthusiasm  for  the  military  profession. 
*  I  was  rocked  and  cradled,'  he  wrote  long  after,  '  to  the  roar  of  artillery ; 
and  the  very  name  of  such  things  sounds  to  me  like  home.  A  review,  sug- 
gesting the  conception  of  a  real  battle,  impresses  me  to  tears.  I  cannot  see 
a  regiment  manoeuvre,  nor  artillery  in  motion,  without  a  choking  sensation.' 
Daring  his  early  years  he  removed  with  his  father  to  France ;  and  after- 
wards coming  back  to  Scotland,  attended  the  Rector's  class  in  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  where  he  took  a  high  place  as  a  scholar,  and  showed  a  character 
distinguished  for  truthfulness  and 'affection.  At  the  end  of  his  course  in  the 
Academy,  he  matriculated  as  a  student  in  the  Edinburgh  University ;  and 
afler  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  session  there,  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  returned  to  his  father's  house,  who  had  at  this  time  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England.  The  strong  desire  of  his  heart  was  now  to  enter  tl^e 
army.  His  father,  however,  judging  him  not  adapted  to  a  soldier's  life,  had 
destined  him  for  the  church  ;  but  when  this  was  proposed  to  him,  his 
answer  was  decisive :  ^  Anything  but  that ;  I  am  not  fit  for  it.'  After  an 
abortive  attempt  at  the  legal  profession,  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination ;  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  Horse 
Guards  for  a  commission.  This  wa^  refused  on  the  ground  of  age ;  but  his 
name  was  put  on  the  list  for  a  cavalry  regiment  serving  in  India.  He  was 
enraptured  with  his  prospects,  and  went  to  study  at  Chatham  with  his 
whole  soul  in  the  work.  On  reviewing  io  later  years  these  times,  he  says, 
*0n  that  road  I  had  walked  and  ridden,  oh,  how  often !  exulting  in  the 
fatore,  fearless,  full  of  hope,  and  feeling  the  perfection  of  the  present  days, 
when  I  was  prodigal  of  happiness.'    He  looked  to  India  now  as  his  sphere 
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of  action,  and  to  a  military  life  as  his  chosen  profession  ;  and  he  laboured 
to  prepare  himself,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  hopes.  But  these 
hppes  were  destined  in  him,  as  with  so  many  more,  to  bitter  disappointment. 
A  long  weary  interval  elapsed,  and  still  his  expectations  were  not  realized. 
He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  it  was  therefore  high  time  for  him 
to  see  his  way  at  least  to  the  active  duties  of  his  career  in  life.  It  was  at 
this  period,  in  March  1837,  his  thoughts  were  again  turned  to  the  church  by 
the  conversation  of  a  friend ;  and  his  father  said,  <  I  think  you  had  better 
reconsider  your  plans,  and  enter  the  church.'  He  answered  energetically,. 
*  No,  never ! '  Three  weeks  after,  however,  he  having  submitted  the  whole 
matter  to  the  decision  of  his  father,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Oxford  with  a' 
view  to  the  ministry  in  the  English  Church. 

We  deem  it  proper  to  give  this  somewhat  particular  detail  of  the  course 
of  events  which  led  to  his  entrance  on  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,, 
because  this  change  of  his  purpose,  or  rather  his  destiny,  seems  to  have 
given  a  complexion  to  the  whole  of  his  future  life.  We  do  not  simply 
mean  that  it  turned  him  from  the  military  to  the  ministerial  profession,  but 
it  turned  him  from  the  career  of  a  soldier,  on  which  his  whole  heart  was 
bent,  to  the  labours  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  in  which  he  engaged 
under  a  deep  feeling  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  sense  of  filial  duty.  On  this 
account,  the  best  years  of  his  youth,  during  which  the  mind  is  most  plastic 
and  active  in  taking  hold  of  sacred  truth,  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to 
him  for  preparation  for  the  ministry ;  so  that,  as  we  shall  see,  his  views  of 
Christian  doctrines  were  crude  and  incoherent.  From  the  same  cause  he 
appears  never  to  have  been  able  through  life  to  lay  aside  his  yearning  after 
his  early  love  and  choice  ;  and  therefore  amid  all  his  labours  as  a  pastor  he 
was  still  a  soldier  at  heart.  Thus  it  is  that  in  reading  many  passages  of  his  | 
sermons,  as  on  many  other  points,  so  in  this,  we  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  we  i 
were  listening  to  the  voice  of  his  own  inmost  soul  uttering  its  deep,  painful 
experiences.  ^  We  can  all  look  back  to  past  life,'  he  says,  *  and  see  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  ;  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  irreparable  ones.  We 
can  see  where  our  education  was  fatally  misdirected.  The  profession  chosen- 
for  you,  perhaps,  was  not  the  fittest,  or  you  are  out  of  place;  and  many 
things  might  have  been  better  ordained.'  We  do  not  advert  to  those  un- 
toward circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  serious  blame  to  any  one,, 
and  least  to  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  acted  towards  him  with  great 
conscientteusness  and  affection  ;  yet  the  issue  in  his  case  we;  think  was  such 
as  to  furnish  caution  to  parents  and  friends,  not  to  use  too  much  urgency  in 
persuading  a  youth  tp  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  or,  indeed,  any  profes- 
sion against  the  bent  of  his  heart.  It  was  in  one  light  an  aggravation  of 
Mr  Robertson's  disappointment  in  the  change  of  his  life,  that  a  few  weeks 
after  he  had  entered  on  his  new  course  of  study,  the  long-expected  commission 
for  the  army  arrived,  which  it  was  deemed  dutiful  now  to  decline. 

He  seems  to  have  entered  on  student  life  at  Oxford  with  all  the  zeal  of 
his  earnest  nature  ;  but  we  do  not  at  all  wonder  to  hear  of  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it.  From  his  early  days  he  had  been  embued  with  deep  religious 
feelings,  and  had  looked  forward  to  his  entrance  ipto  the  army  with  earnest 
desires  to  do  good  among  the  poor  neglected  soldiers.  His  very  spirit  was 
therefore  vexed  within  him  to  observe  the  levity  and  dissipation  which  pre- 
vailed around  him.  He  tried  to  rouse  some  to  earnest  work,  and  others  to 
Christian  enterprise,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  chilled  by  the  apathy  and  cold- 
ness he  encountered.  During  his  years  of  college  life  at  Oxford  he  read 
Calvin's  Institutes,  Butler's  Analogy,  some  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  works; 
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Brainerd's  Life  was  at  this  time  his]  favourite  biography ;  Shelley,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shakespeare,  the  poets  he  most  perused;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  study  was  devoted  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,.  The  Tractarian  party, 
headed  by  Fusey  and  Newman,  was  in  these  years  in  the  first  flush  or 
strength  ;  and,  as  attempts  were  made  to  draw  him  into  their  ranks,  he  readt 
through,  along  with  a  friend,  Isaac  Taylor's  Ancient  Christianity,  and  still 
adhered  to  the  evangelical  section  of  the  church.  He  himself  lamented 
afterwards  that  his  plan  of  reading  during  his  University  course  had  been 
too  desultory,  and  not  sufficiently  systematic  for  his  future  work  in  the- 
ministry.  *  At  college,'  he  writes  to  a  young  man  asking  his  advice,  '  I  did. 
what  you  are  now  going  to  do  ;  had  no  one  to  advise  me  otherwise,  was- 
rather  encouraged  in  it  by  religious  people,  who  are  generally — at  least  the 
so-called  religious — the  weakest  of  mankind ;  and  now  I  feel  I  was  utterly,, 
mournfully,  irreparably  wrong.  The  excitement  of  theological  controversy, 
questions  of  the  day,  politics,  gleams  and  flashings  of  new  paths  of  learning, 
led  me  at  full  speed  for  three  years  modifying  my  plans  perpetually.'  Thus 
he  passed  through  his  University  career,  self-reliant,  living  very  much  apart 
from  his  fellows ;  and  at  its  close,  having  sustained  the  usual  examjnations^. 
he  received  ordination  to  the  Christian  ministry.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  father  at  this  date  shows  his  old  passion,  and  his  wishes- 
regarding  a  future  sphere  of  labour :  '  When  I  quitted  the  army,  it  was 
with  an  inward  feeling  of  a  connection  with  it  still  unbroken,  that  the  step 
which,  if  it  had  been  taken  at  my  own  instance,  would  have  been  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  an  appointed  post,  was,  even  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
did  take  place,  too  remarkable  to  leave  me  quite  at  liberty.  Somehow  or 
other,  I  still  seem  to  feel  the  Queen's  broad  arrow  stamped  upon  me ;  and 
that  the  men  whom,  in  my  vanity,  I  imagined  I  wished  to  benefit  in  a  red 
coat,  I  might  now,  with  a  better  founded  hope  of  usefulness,  in  the  more 
sombre  garb  of  an  accredited  ambassador  of  Christ.  In  short,  if  it  were 
practicable,  I  feel  a  strong  desire  for  a  military  chaplaincy.' 

This  wish  was  not  realized.  In  July  1840  he  was  ordained,  and  in  the- 
same  year  appointed  to  a  charge  in  Winchester.  He  entered  on  his  mini- 
sterial work  with  characteristic  ardour  and  energy.  His  sermons  were 
evangelical,  and,  enforced  by  intense  earnestness  in  his  whole  manner  and 
life,  they  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  congregation.  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimate  endeared  friendship  with  Mr  Nicholson,  his  rector ;  and 
probably  this  was  the  happiest  period  of  his  mature  life.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mrs  Nicholson,  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  death,  he  expresses  his- 
tender  sympathy  with  her  in  her  affliction,  and  recalls  with  grateful  memory 
the  days  of  love  and  joy  he  spent  in  union  with  them.  He  had  not  yet 
launched  on  that  troubled  sea  of  doubt,  where  afterwards  he  appears  to  our 
view^  *  tempest-tossed  and  half  a  wreck,'  where  he  not  only  cast  away  the 
most  precious  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  sufiered,  as  we  think,  in  the  finer 
parts  of  his  spiritual  nature.  ,  This  is  his  own  estimate  of  his  success  in  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  here:  *  With  regard  to  my  own  work,  I  trust  it  is  not 
entirely  unblest,  though  it  might  well  deserve  to  be  so.  We  have  much  in 
this  parish  to  encourage ;  and  I  believe  the  only  discouragement  is  the  slotk 
of  my  own  heart.  Still,  every  day  convinces  me  more  and  more  that  there 
is  one  thing,  and  but  one,  on  earth  worth  living  for,  and  that  is  to  do  God's  - 
work,  and  gradually  grow  in  conformity  to  his  image  by  mortification,  and 
self-denial,  and  prayer.  When  that  is  accomplished,  the  sooner  we  leave  the 
scene  of  weary  struggle  the  better,  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned.  Till 
then,  welcome  battle,  conflict,  victory !'  In  the  midst  of  his  arduous  labours  his 
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health  failed,  and,  following  medical  advice,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Win- 
chester, and  went  for  a  time  to  rest  on  the  Continent.  In  the  coarse  of  his 
travels  he  reached  Geneva,  where  he  conversed  much  on  religious  subjects 
with  the  celebrated  Dr  Malan ;  and  we  are  delighted  to  find  him  recording 
thus  his  sentiments  regarding  the  death  of  Christ,  so  different,  alas,  from 
those  he  afterwards  advanced :  '  My  chief  point  was  to  prove  the  death  of 
Christ  not  merely  a  demonstration  of  Grod's  willingness  to  pardon  on  re- 
pentance and  obedience,  but  an  actual  substitution  of  suffering ;  and  that 
salvation  is  a  thing  furnished  for  thbse  who  believe,  not  a  commencement  of 
a  state  in  which  salvation  may  be  gained.'  Mr  Robertson  met  at  Greneva, 
and,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  married  Helen,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George 
W.  Denys,  Bart.,  of  Easton  Neston,  Northamptonshire.  We  may  remark 
here,  in  passing,  that  there  is  a  singular  reticence  in  his  biography  respecting 
Mr  Robertson's  domestic  life  ai^d  relations.  Only  once  in  all  the  letters 
furnished  is  his  wife  referred  to,  and  this  merely  as  joining  him  in  sympathy 
with  a  bereaved  friend ;  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extracts  of 
his  letters  to  her,  during  a  subsequent  tour  alone  on  the  Continent,  alluding 
to  scenery  or  general  topics,  given  in  the  appendix,  is  the  whole  light  on  the 
subject  we  obtain.  It  did  not  apparently  enter  into  the  biographer's  plan, 
or  probably  it  was  not  with  him  a  subject  of  choice,  to  give  any  details  of 
his  family,  and  certainly  we  have  no  sympathy  with  a  curious  prying  into 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  yet  the  affections  which  glow 
there  form  so  important  an  element  in  every  true  man's  character,  that,  when 
his  life  is  written,  it  must  be  felt  wanting  if  a  total  silence  is  maintained  on 
this  subject.  We  are  fortified  in  this  conviction  by  the  feeling  akin  to  relief 
we  experience  in  a  touching  incident,  related  by  a  friend  of  Mr  Robertson's, 
in  the  appendix,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  '  He  was 
coming  out  of  the  door  (of  his  house)  with  me,  when  his  little  girl  called  to 
him  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Oh,  papa,  you  are  going  out  without  kiss- 
ing me ! "  "  No,  my  darling,  I  will  not,"  was  his  reply  as  he  stepped  back, 
took  her  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  her.' 

In  prosecuting  our  sketch,  it  falls  to  be  noted  that  Mr  Robertson  returned 
from  the  Continent  about  the  close  of  1841,  and  soon  after  entered  on  the 
curacy  of  Christ's  Church,  Cheltenham,  and  continued  in  it  for  nearly  five 
years.  It  was  not  a  sphere  entirely  to  his  mind,  as  he  shrank  from  the  kind 
of  society  into  which  he  was  there  thrown  ;  but  he  commenced  h^s  work  with 
high  resolve  to  do  all  he  could  to  make  full  vproof  of  his  ministry.  For  a 
time  all  seems  to  have  gone  with  him  as  favourably  as  in  the  circumstances 
might  be  expected.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  the  rector,  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  connection  with  him,  held  by  him  in  profound  esteem,  while  his 
own  discourses  and  labours  were  highly  appreciated.  There  is  a  provoking 
vagueness  and  dimness  about  this  part  of  the  biographer's  narrative ;  and 
amid  the  indefinite  allusions  to  a  crushing  trial  or  '  the  sudden  ruin  of  friend- 
ship,' we  are  not  perfectly  sure  if  we  catch  all  the  facts ;  but  gather  this 
much  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  accuracy.  It  would  appear,  in  jcourse  of 
time,  misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  the  rector,  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  people.  We  infer  that  the  main  cause  of  it  on  his  part  was  the 
divergence  of  some  of  the  sentiments  he  began  to  broach  from  the  evangeli- 
cal standard,  and  perhaps  a  certain  vehemence  in  his  manner  of  expressing 
his  opinions.  On  the  part  of  the  others,  we  are  prepared  to  believe  there 
might  be  airs  of  superiority,  a  rigid  criticism  of  words  and  actions,  and  a 
severity  of  censure  of  all  things  about  him  which  did  not  harmonize  with 
their  notions.   It  was  the  brisis  this  of  Robertson's  life ;  and  we  own  to  a 
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feeling  of  unutterable  sadness  as  we  contemplate  what  we  regard  the  turn- 
ing aside  of  the  current  of  his  spiritual  being.  Had  he  had  at  this  period  a 
strong,  wise  friend  on  whom  he  might  have  leaned ;  had  he  been  met  with 
forbearing  sympathy  in  his  first  steps  across  the  ancient  land-marks,  his  feet 
might  have  been  kept  from  Isliding.  But  he  was  apparently  misjudged, 
treated  with  harshness,  till  his  lofty  spirit  was  roused  to  confront  construc- 
tive heresy  with  real  error,  and  meet  bitter  feeling  with  proud  scorn.  He 
fell,  as  it  seems,  into  the  fatal  mistake  of  judging  evangelical  truth  by  the 
treatment  he  received  from  its  friends ;  and  of  rejecting  the  religious  doc- 
trines he  had  held  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  hope,  because  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  had  behaved  towards  him  unkindly.  We  mean  not  to  affirm 
that  this  was  the  only  cause  of  the  change  of  his  belief ;  but  we  think  it  is 
impossible  to  read  his  letters  written  at  this  time,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  this,  in  the  first  instance,  had  a  large  share  in  his  mental 
revolution.  With  respect  to  the  writer  of  the  Life,  we  may  remark  that 
this  section  of  his  work  is  especially  offensive  to  good  taste,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  information.  He  never  lets  pass  an  opportunity  throughout  the 
volumes  to  vent  his  spleen  against  what  he  calls  evaj;igelicalism  and  its  ad- 
herents, but  he  is  even  more  than  usually  liberal  here  in  vapid  innuendo 
and  spiteful  words  ;  while  the  rhetorical,  parallel  he  draws  between  his  hero 
in  his  doubts  and  Bunyan's  pilgrim  struggling. up  the  hill  Difficulty  towards 
the  Delectable  mountains,  must  be  pronounced  turgid  metaphor.  Along 
with  this  bitter  animus  in  Mr  Brooke,  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  his 
utter  vagueness  and  want  of  candour.  He  labours  through  page  after  page 
telling  what  a  dismal  belief  Mr  Robertson  cast  away,  and  what  a  grand 
'  faith  he  espoused ;  and  yet,  in  all  this,  he  has  neither  the  fairness  nor  the 
sense,  to  inform  us  what  the  sentiments  were  he  gave  up,  or  what  the  reli- 
gious views  he  adopted.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  reply  to  this  that  both  are 
well  enough  known :  we  rejoin,  they  are  not  known,  else  this  writer  could 
not  dare,  in  the  face  of  English  honesty  and  truthfulness,  to  employ  th«  lan- 
guage he  here  employs.  If  he  refer  us  to  Bobertson'js  own  statements  or 
reasonings  for  explanation,  we  grieve  to  say  we  find  with  him  similar 
charges  against  others,  and  a  similar  vagueness  regarding  his  own  opinions. 
^  As  to  the  state  of  the  evangelical  clergy,'  he  says  in  one  letter,  '  I  think  it 
lamentable.  I  see  sentiment  instead  of  principle,  and  a  'miserable  mawkish 
religion  superseding  a  state  which  once  was  healthy.  Their  adherents  I 
love  even  less  than  themselves,  for  they  are  but  the  copies' of  their  faults  in  a 
larger  edition.' 

It  was  in  the  state  of  mind  expressed  in  these  sentences  that  Mr  Robert- 
son left  Cheltenham  in  1846,  and  proceeded  for  a  second  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  During  a 
portion  of  this  time  he  ministered  to  the  English  congregation  in  Heidelberg ; 
and,  through  the  whole  period  of  his  absence,  he  seems  to  have  struggled  in  a 
conflict  of  doubts  on  Christian  doctrines.  He  strove,  amid  deep  mental  de- 
pression and  anguish  of  spirit,  to  find  another  foundation  for  his  faith  than  the 
truth  he  had  before  firmly  believed ;  and  though  we  are  fully  persuaded  he 
departed  from  the  divine  resting-place,  his  life  here  all  alone  among  strangers 
cannot  but  excite  our  sincere  sympathy.  In  the  midst  of  these  painful  expe- 
riences he  resigned  his  charge  at  Cheltenham,  as  it  was  now  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  on  his  minbtry  there  with  endurance,  not  to  say  comfort.  He 
returned  at  length  to  England,  and  soon  after  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
curacy  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  on  which  he  entered  in  August  1847. 

Mr  Robertson's  position  was  now  fully  taken  up,  as  wholly  separated 
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from  the  eyangelical  party  and  creed.  He  felt  this  in  his  inmost  heart ;  while 
at  times  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  it  with  a  shade  of  sadness,  in  other 
moments  he  gloried  in  it  as  just  the  place  for  a  brave  spirit.  '  I  am  alone/ 
he  says,  '  now,  and  shall  be  till  I  die ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the 
majesty  of  darkness  which  his  presence  peoples  with  a  crowd.  T  ask  no  sym- 
pathy but  his.'  .  .  .  '  I  am  alone  ;  lonelier  than  ever ;  sympathized  with  by 
none,  because  I  sympathize  too  much  with  all.'  .  The  extent  to  which  he  was 
ignorant  of  himself  in  this  latter  sentin^ent,  as  well  as  the  gulf  that  now  lay 
between  him  and  former  friends,  may  be  learned  from  his  bitter  expressions 
regarding  them.  *  Of  one  thing,'  he  esays,  '  I  have  become  distinctly  con- 
scious, that  my  motto  for  life  is  "  None  but  Christ,"  not  in  the  (so-oalled) 
evangelical  sense,  which  I  take  to  be  the  sickliest  cant  that  has  appeared 
since  the  days  the  Pharisees  bare  record  to  the  gracious  words  which  He 
spoke,  and  then  tried  to  cast  Him  headlong  from  the  hill  of  Nazareth.  .  .  . 
I  think  some  pantheists  are  nearer  the  truth  than  most  evangelicals.  In 
proportion  as  I  adore  Christ,  exactly  in  that  proportion  do  I  "abhor  that 
which  calls  itself  evangelicalism.  I  feel  more  at  brotherhood  with  a  wrong- 
headed,  mistaken,  ma^^ldened,  sinful  chartist,  than  I  do  with  that  religious 
world  which  has  broken  Popery  into  a  hundred  thousand  fragments,  and 
made  every  fragment  an  entire  new  infallible  pope,  dealing  out  quietly  and 
cold-bloodedly  the  flames  of  the  next  world  on  all  heretics  who  dispute  their 
doctrines,  in  compensation  wr  the  loss  of  power  which  their  ancestors  by 
spiritual  descent  pleasingly  exercised  of  dispensing  the  flames  of  this  world. 
Luckily,  the  hope  remains  that  they  are  not  plenipotentiaries  of  the  place 
with  which  they  seem  so  familiar.  The  evangelicals  make  two  Gods,  a 
loving  one  and  an  angry  one,  the  former  saving  from  the  latter.'  And  so  he 
speaks  of  '  the  miserable  Dissenters,'  and  asserts,  '  I  would  far  rather  hold 
the  Romanist  than  the  dissenting  evangelical  vulgarisms  upon  the  subject 
(of  baptism).'  These  are  strong  words  ;  we  believe  them  to  be  unjust  and 
unjustiflable;  and  while  we  may  not  homologate  all  that  was  said  against  him, 
we  cannot  greatly  wonder  that  the  man  who  freely  indulged  in  such  language 
towards  others,  met  with  some  that  spoke  in  severe  expressions  respecting 
himself.  In  his  better  moments  he  felt  this  intolerance  of  his  nature  ; 
wished  he  could  *  say  things  less  sternly,'  and  in  a  less  '  haughty  tone,'  yet 
affirms  'I  cannot  Mter,'  so  that  he  had  to  complain  of  being  shut  out  from 
sympathy  in  solitariness. 

These,  then,  were  the  circumstances  in  which  he  entered  on  his  ministry 
at  Brighton,  ominous  of  trouble  and  conflict ;  and  the  morning  of  clouds  was 
truly  followed  with  a  day  of  gloominess.  Morbid  and  solitary  though  he  was, 
he  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  a  determination  not  to  be  idle.  He  did 
not  seek  popularity,  he  rather  shrank  from,  it  with  a  sensitiveness  that  kept 
his  ^  tongue  from  saying  a  syllable  or  a  sentence  in  pulpit  or  on  platform, 
because  it  would  be  popular.'  He  had  something  to  say,  and,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  he  wished  to  say  it  plainly,  fearlessly,  earnestly.  Many  of 
the  sermons  that  he  preached  in  these  years  have  been  published,  and  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  different  impressions  they  produced.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  discuss  their  character  or  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of  judgment 
with  which  they  were  received.  It  is  enough  in  this  place  to  note  the  fact, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  preacher's  life.  These  pulpit  discourses  at  once  drew 
attention  to  him  as  a  man  of  eminent  talents :  they  did  more,  they  created 
excitement,  and  this  continued  till  the  close  of  his  ministry.  His  church 
was  crowded  with  an  eager  congregation,  who  came  together  day  after  day, 
some  to  admire,  many  to  censure,  both  contributing  by  turns  to  make  him 
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more  desponding  and  defiant  No  wonder  we  find  him  writing:  'What  I 
long  for  is  work  that  I  can  do  in  love,  without  meeting  the  rancour  and  the 
bitterness  and  the  malignant  slanders  which  I  rouse  on  every  side.  It  is  a 
bitter  thought  that  this  is  the  only  visible  result  of  efforts  thaf  have  been  long 
wearying  life.'  Yet  though  his  ministry  in  Brighton  was  a  life  of  intense 
confiict,  it  was  a  life  also  of  unremitted  and  heroic  labours.  He  felt  an  in- 
tense sympathy  for  the  suffering  poor;  and  he  spent  much  time  in  visiting 
them  in  their  homes  to  bear  to  them  the  word  of  comfort  and  counsel  for 
their  souls,  as  well  as  to  minister  to  their  wants  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  took  also  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  his 
labours  in  addressing  meetings  of  them  were  largely  blessed  in  checking 
infidel  sentiments,  then  very  prevalent  among  them  in  the  town.  He  was 
unwearied  in  effort  in  organizing  and  fostering  mechanics'  institutions  for 
their  benfefit ;  and  when  the  sceptical  spirit  threatened  ruin  to  his  endeavours, 
he  met  the  men  with  the  heart  of  a  brother  to  resist  the  proposal  to  intro- 
duce inffdel  books  into  their  library,  and  his  kindly  courage  was  crowned 
with  success.  For  this  purpose,  too,  he  delivered  several  lectures  on  literary 
subjects,  which  have  been  published,  and  discover  rare  powers  both  of  elo- 
quence and  of  thought.  It  was  in  walks  of  benevolence,  or  in  daily  work 
like  this,  that  Mr  Robertson  shone  conspicuous.  Allow  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  inward  on  himself  or  outward  on  the  world,  to  reflect  how  he  was 
treated,  and  he  often  committed  mistakes  alike  in  feeling  and  expression ;  but 
set  him  to  do  good  work,  and  he  did  it  with  a  brave,  willing,  loving  heart. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  peculiar  temperament  and 
situation,  Mr  Robertson's  theological  opinions  took  a  more  decided  form 
of  antagonism  to  the  evangelical  standard  in  these*  last  years  of  his  life. 
'  Within  the  short  space  of  six  months,  in  1850,'  his  biographer  states, '  he  put 
himself  into  opposition  with  the  whole  accredited  theological  world  of  Brighton 
on  the  questions  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Atonement,  Inspiration,  and  Baptism.' 
*  The  results,'  he  adds,  *  were  sad  and  dreary  to  him.'  The  fact  itself,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  say,  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
history  of  mind,  if  a  young  man  at  thirty-four  had  been  able,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  these  truths  at  issue,  to  put  himself  into  intelligent  opposition 
with  the  beliefs  which  have  been  held  by  the  greatest  spirits  of  our  race,  in 
the  brief  period  named.  But  the  truth  is,  Robertson  never  thoroughly 
examined  the  system  of  truth  he  professed  to  abandon,  and  we  believe  he 
did  not  know  it.  The  caricatures  he  gives  of  some  of  the  grandest  verities 
of  the  evangelic  faith  are  such  that  charity  constrains  us  to  think  they  were 
made  in  ignorance,. since  we  are  shut  up  to  this  painful  alternative,  that 
either  we  must  question  his  knowledge,  or  impeach  his  integrity.  Near  the 
close  of  life  he  seems  to- utter  it  in  a  sort  of  boast :  '  As  to  religious  books,  I 
could  count  upon  my  fingers  in  two  minutes  all  I  ever  read  ;  but  they  are 
mine.'  Yet  in  face  of  this,  we  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
man,  whatever  be  his  talents,  does  justice  to  himself  or  to  the  truth  in  fol- 
lowing a  course  so  opposite  to  such  princes  in  intellect  as  Augustine,  and 
Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  John  Howe,  and  Thomas 
Chalmers,  who  all  read  deeply  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote.  It  is 
matter  then,  w«  apprehend,  of  deep  and  lasting  regret  that  Mr  Robertson 
did  not  read  more  and  reflect  more  on  the  views  of  those  from  whom  he 
dissented,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  them  than  he  has 
anywhere,  done,  and  meet  them  with  argument  more  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  Instead  of  this,  it  would  appear  that  personal  differences — 
or  quarrels  call  them — with  former  friends  were  the  occasion  of  first  turning 
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away  his  faith  from  evangelical  truths.  We  feel  for  him  in  these  wounds 
of  his  affectionate  heart ;  we  sympathize  with  him  in  all  the  ungenerous 
treatment  he  experienced ;  but  we  remember  he*  dealt  hard  blows  as  well  as 
received  them,  ftnd  we  stand  by  this  very  plain  principle,  he  was  wrong  ta 
whatever  extent  he  judged  of  truth,  not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  the  conduct 
of  its  professed  friends. 

As  the  evening  of  Mr  Robertson's  life  approached,  the  shadows  deepened 
around  him,  and  the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain.    He  himself  did  not 
iabate  in  the  vehemence  of  asserting  his  opinions,  nor  did  he  take  any 
means  to  soften  the  asperity  of  feeling  towards  him.    He  met  opposition 
with  a  bearing  that  would  not  stoop  to  solicit  any  favour,  and  it  gave  him 
none.  There  is  thus  a  tone  of  inexpressible  sadness  in  the  closing  pages  of 
his  earthly  history.    He  appears  to  our  view  disappointed,  sorrowful,  ever  • 
more  solitary,  weary  at  heart,  till  his  health  gives  .way  and  he  struggles  in 
the  grasp  of  a  fatal  disease  of  the  brain  that  makes  his  whole  frame  tremble 
with  agonizing  pain.    Yet  his  heroic  spirit  is  unbroken  to  the  last ;  sustained 
not  merely  by  natural  fortitude,  but  upheld,  as  we  believe,  spite  of  his  grave 
errors,  by  a  hope  in  Christ.    The  j)rostration  and  suffering  which  he  was 
now  seen  to  endure,  thoroughly  alarmed  his  friends  and  the  members  of  his 
church,  and  they  offered  to  provide  an  assistant  for  him  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  all  ministerial  labour  for  at  least  six  months.    But  this  pro- 
posal, generous  on  their  part  and  necessary  on  his,  was  frustrated.  He 
was  wont  to  say  that  the  High  Church  party  had  always  treated  him  more 
honourably  than  the  other  sections  of  the  Establishment ;  but  now  it  was 
left  to  a  High  Churchman  to  deal  him  the  last  and  worst  blow.  Robertson 
chose  a  man  of  high  cha^racter,  and  attainments  to  his  mind,  to  aid  him  in  his 
work ;  but  Mr  Wagner,  as  vicar  of  Brighton,  pressed  his  legal  veto  against 
the  appointment,  and  he  did  it  in  such  a  rude  and  heartless  manner,  that  it 
was  felt  impossible  in  self-respect  to  give  him  a  second  chance.-  Thus  his 
prospect  of  getting  assistance  was  destroyed ;  and  he  was  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  duties  requiring  to  be  performed  which  he  felt  himself  utterly  un- 
able to  undertake.    The  pain  he  endured  was  so  intense  that  he  said,  ^  I 
would  not  pass  the  horrors  of  last  night  for  half  a  lifetime.    Yet  God  has 
treated  me  mercifully.    That  I  have  felt  in  the  direst  pain  and  deepest  ex- 
haustion the  house  filled  with  delicacies,  presents,  which  I  caonot  use.  How 
different  from  the  lot  of  Him  who  would  "  fain  have  slaked  his  morning 
hunger  with  green  figs !"...'  Again  I  am  dizzy  and  must  stop.    I  am 
broken  as  I  never  was  before.  ...  I  have  grown  worse  and  worse  every 
day  for  the  last  fortnight.    From  intensity  of  suffering  in  the  brain  and 
utter  powerlessness  and  prostration  too  dreadful  to  describe,  I  think  now 
that  I  shall  never  get  over  this.    His  will  be  done.    I  write  in  torture.' 
These,  says  his  biographer,  were  the  last  words  he  ever  wrote.    Three  days 
after,  on  Sabbath  the  15  th  August  1858,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  in  the 
prime  of  early  manhood,  he  died.    At  his  own  chapel  that  morning,  when 
the  rumour  went  round  that  there  was  no  hope,  and  God  was  besought  to 
hear  the  prayer  for  him  and  all  sick  persons,  many  wept  bitterly  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  loved  and  venerated  him  were  stunned  beyond 
the  power  of  weeping.    That  which  they  greatly  feared  had  come  upon  them. 

We  had  intended  to  attempt  here  an  estimate  of  his  life  and  character,  in 
their  bearing,  especially,  on  present  religious  thought  in  our  country.  But 
this,  along  with  an  examination  of  his  theological  sentiments,  we  must  re- 
serve to  another  paper. 
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(^Continued  from  page  498,  vol.  ix.) 

Eablt  in  the  year  1648,  it  came  out  that  a  concordat,  or  private  treaty, 
had  been  concluded  between  Charles  i.,  then  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrook  Castle, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Lords  Lanark  and  Lauderdale,  for  the  ostensible 
objeet  of  confirming  Presbyterianism  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  in 
reality,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  king  from  his  enforced  detention  in 
the  hands  of  Cromwell.  This  transaction  the  covenanting  party  reprobated 
as' a  violation  of  their  solemn  vows,  inasmuch  as  Hhe  army  of  liberation 
was  composed  of  unprincipled  characters, — ^Papists,  Irish,  non-Covenanters, 
and  men  under  church  discipline, — who,  in  forwarding  the  levy,  had  used 
horrible  extortion  of  money  and  great  spoil  of  goods,  singling  out  those  for 
the  objects  of  their  oppression  who  were  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
Covenant,  and  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  king  an  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
power,  destructive  to  the  privileges  of  parliaments  and  the  liberties  of  the 
subjects.'  The  Commission  of  Assembly  met  in  March,  and  framed  a  series 
of  sixteen  declarations,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit,  condemnatory  of  the 
treaty,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  '  the  unlawfull  engagement.'  As  might  have 
been  expected,  there  was  a  section  of  the  ministers  that  supported  '  the 
Engagement ;'  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  under  whose  auspices  it  had  been 
hatched,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  as  many  as  be  could.  The  disastrous 
issue  of  Hamilton's  enterprise  at  Preston,  where  Cromwell  struck  the  deci- 
sive blow,  and  the  Engagement  foundered,  with  all  its  freight  of  hopes  and 
aspirations  in  the  Royalist  cause,  was  the  precursor  of  the  Kump  Parliament, 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  signal  stroke  of  the  headsman's  axe  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  30th  January  1649.  Brief  as  the  period  of  'the  En- 
gagement' was,  it  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  and  thrust  in  the 
leaven  of  disaffection  among  the  contending  parties  for  civil  and  religions 
liberty  in  Scotland.  It  became  a  shibboleth  of  party  for  many  years  after- 
wards, just  as  Sharpe's  assassination  at  a  later  day. 

Did  Leighton  favour  or  oppose  the  Engagement  ?  Burnet  £ays,  '  He 
declared  himself  for  the  Engagement.  But  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  who  lived 
in  his  parish,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  persuaded  the  violent 
men  not  to  meddle  with  him.  Though  he  gave  occasion  to  great  exception ; 
for  when  some  in  his  parish,  who  had  been  in  the  Engagement,  were  ordered 
to  make  public  profession  of  their  repentance  for  it,  he  told  them  they  had 
been  in  an  expedition  in  which  he  believed  they  had  neglected  their  duty  to 
God,  and  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and  violence,  of  drunkenness,  and  other 
immoralities ;  and  he  charged  them  to  repent  of  these  very  seriously,  without 
meddling  with  the  quarrel,  or  the  grounds  of  that  war.'*  In  like  manner, 
Mr  Pearson  informs  us,  that  '  he  thought  himself  bound  to  set  an  example 
to  his  flock  of  intrepid  loyalty.  He  acceded  to  the  Engagement  for  the 
^^gj— a  step  which  would  have  involved  him  in  serious  trouble  with  the 
republican  government,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  and 
the  charm  of  his  personal  character.  When  the  Engagement  expired,  he 
was  placed  in  a  very  delicate  predicament ;  in  which  his  behaviour  was  not 
less  creditable  to  hiis  political  discretion  than  to  his  Christian  boldness  and 
integrity.'  And  then  follows  a  fine  passage  descriptive  of  his  mode  of 
'admonishiDg  his  parishioners  for  being  actively  concerned  in  that  Engage- 
*  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  217.   EdiD.  1725. 
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ment,  to  which  he  himself  had  subscribed.^*  We  need  hardly  add,  that  Dr  G. 
Jerment  takes  the  same  view,  and  argues,  that  '  his  declaration  for  the  En- 
gagement offended  the  rest,  and  placed  hira  between  two  fires.'  If  ever  the 
doctrine  of  development  found  a  fitting  illustration,  we  have  it  here.  Bur- 
net, like  a  dexterous  pointsman,  stands  at  this  juncture  of  Leighton's  history, 
-and  bending  his  knee  on  the  switch,-  sends  the  whole  train  of  his  after  life 
off  the  Presbyterian  rails  on  to  the  main  line  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  fortunate 
for  Burnet  that  he  quotes  no  authority  for  his  statement.  The  misfortune, 
however,  is,  that  Burnet  himself  has  been  taken  for  an  authority  on  this 
point,  and  so  has  led  authors,  such  as  Mr  Pearson,  to  ascribe  rank  Jesuitry 
to  Leighton,  under  the  soft  name  of  *  political  discretion.'  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  records  of  Dalkeith  Presbytery  for  the  period,  in  order  to  ascertain 
in  what  way  Leighton  acted.  On  the  16th  March  1648. — *  This  day  came 
from  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  16  declarations,  and  ane  Act 
for  the  reading  of  them  by  every  brother  the  next  Sabboth.'  And  on  30th 
March  we  find  that '  Mr  Robert  Leightoun,  who  should  have  added,  being 
absent  in  England  for  some  necessary  businesse,  Mr  Robert  Alisoune  was 
appointed  to  adde  the  next  day.'  During  the  ensuing  months  of  April  and 
May  Leighton  is  reported  as  absent  from  presbytery  and  synod  '  because  in 
England.'  But  when  the  moderator  questions  the  brethren  anent  the  decla- 
ration, all  testify,  '  that  they  had  read  it  themselves  the  first  Sabboth  after 
they  got  it.  Oaely  Robert  Porteous,  the  elder  of  Newbottle,  declared  that 
Mr  Robert  Leightoun  had  made  the  precentour  read  it,  and  that  because  of 
the  lownesse  of  his  awne  yoice,  which  could  not  be  heard  thorow  the  whole 
kirk.  The  clerk  was  ordained  to  report  this  in  writt  to  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly.'  Is  this  ruling  elder  from  Newbattle  blabbing  out 
'  the  dissidence  of  dissent'  of  his  minister?  Hds  Leighton  already  become 
suspected  by  his  brethren?  Scarcely  as  yet ;  for,  '  on  3d  May,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  New  Church,  the  brethren  did  mak  choise  of  M-r  Robert  Leighton  to 
preach  to  the  Parliament  Sunday  come  a  moneth ;  and  in  case  Mr  R.  L.  his 
not  home-coming,  Mr  Patrick  Sibbald  to  supplie  his  place.'  By  the  middle 
of  June,  Leighton  has  returned  from  England  ;  and  '  according  to  the  ordin- 
ance of  the  Provinciall  Assembly,  the  moderator  did  demand  Mr  Robert 
Lichton,  1.  Why  he  did  not  read  the  declaration  himself?  2.  Why  he  went 
away  to  England  without  obtaining  libertie  from  the  presbyterie,  seeing 
there  wes  acts  of  the  Generall  Assembly  expressly  prohibiting  ministers  to  be 
absent  from  their  charge  thrie  Sabbothes  togidder,  under  the  paine  of  depo- 
sition, unlesse  they  have  obtainet libertie  from  their  presbyterie?' 

'  To  the  first  he  answered,  That  that  Sabboth  quhen  the  Declaration  wes  to  be 
read,  he  wes  so  troubled  with  ane  great  defluction,  that  he  was  not  able  to  extend 
his  voyce,  and  therefore  was  necessitat  to  do  that  farr,  by  his  intention,  hot  it  shall 
be  helpit  in  tyme  coming.  To  the  second  he  answeret,  1.  That  quhen  he  went 
away,  he  intendit  onlie  to  have  been  absent  two  or  thrie  Sabbothes  at  the  most ; 
and  he  humbly  conceavet  ther  had  been  no  expresse  act  why  an  minister  might  not 
have  bene  absent  for  that  short  space.  Hot  if  there  be  any  such  act,  he  wes  sorrie 
that  he  should  have  downe  anything  that  might  appeir  contrarie  to  it.  2.  Hoc  posito 
he  had  remainit  longer  away  than  these  few  Sabbothes  togedder,  he  affirmed  that 
he  did  acquaint  some  of  the  brether  with  it,  and  desyret  them  to  excuse  him. 
3.  Quhen  he  cain  to  York,  he  found  an  businesse  of  an  neir  friend's,  hot  non  of  his 
own,  that  necessitat  him  to  go  further  and  stay  longer  than  he  intendit.  4.  He 
no  sooner  came  to  Yoi^,  hot  als  sone  he  wrote  an  letter  of  excuse  to  the  brether, 

*  The  Whole  Works  of  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Robert  Leighton,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Rer.  John 
Norman  Pearson,  M.A.,  etc.   London :  H,  G.  Bohn.  1855. 
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notwithstanding  it  did  not  come  to  ther  hands  befor  bis  coming  home.  5.  Qohen 
he  came  home,  he  was  surpryset  with  sickness,  and  was  not  able  to  come  to  the 
presbyterie  for  the  space  of  14  days. 

'  He  being  removit,  and  his  excuses  being  considerit,  and  they  charitably  con- 
strocted,  did  appoynt  him  to  be  gravlie  admonishit  to  amend  ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  be  the  moderator,  after  his  incalling,  and  receavit  be  him  humblie,  and 
promisit  be  the  grace  o£  God  to  amend.' 

Thus  far  there  is  no  shade  of  proof  that  Leigbton  bad  signed  tbe  Engage- 
ment, or  was  accessory  to  it  in  any  way.  But  let  us  bear  on  what  tbe 
records  have  to  say  of  him  : — 

*  June  22. — The  quhilk  day,  list  being  made  for  choising  the  commissioners  to 
the  Generall  Assembly,  Mr  John  Knox,  Mr  John  Sinclair,  and  Mr  Robert  Lichton 
wes  choisen,  and  my  Lord  Borthwick  ruUing  elder,  which  being  intimat  be  the 
moderatour  to  them,  they  did  all  accepe  of  the  commission,  and  gave  ther  oath  of 
Melitie,  except  Mr  Robert  Lichton,  who  gave  these  reasons  why  he  could  not 
accept  of  the  commission  : — 1.  Because  he  had  an  great  charge.*  2.  He  had  bis 
people  to  examine.  3.  He  was  bot  shortlie  come  home  from  England.  4.  It  was 
not  long  since  he  wes  commissioner  to  the  Generall  Assemblie.  6.  The  great 
attendance  of  the  commission.  And  therefore  he  could  wish  they  would  not  insert 
his  name  in  the  commission. 

'  The  forsaids  reasons,  after  his  removall,  being  consideret  be  the  brethren,  and 
withall  laying  to  heart  the  bad  consequence  that  might  follow  upon  his  refusal  on 
not  accepting  of  the  commission,  being  orderlie  choisen,  uther6  might  do  the  lyk, 
and  80  ther  should  be  no  Generall  Assemblie,  if  the  allegit  reasones  of  every  com- 
missioner should  be  accepted  as  relevant ;  and  therefor  they  did  adhere  unto  ther 
former  voyces  in  choising  of  him  commissioner,  arid  desyret  him  to  think  upon  it 
till  the  day  14  days,  and  then  be  present  and  accept  upon  oath,  as  the  rest.' 

At  tbe  meeting  on  6th  July,  Leigbton  was  not  present  to  accept  of  bis 
commission,  and  tbe  clerk  was  ordered  to  expunge  bis  name  from  tb6  list 
of  commissioners.  Tbe  Assembly  having  met  at  Edinburgh  on  12th  July, 
and  elected  George  Gillespie  to  be  moderator,  approved  of  tbe  declaration 
against  the  Engagement  which  the  Commission  had  drawn  up,  passed  an  act 
of  censure  on  all  ministers  who  either  favoured  tbe  Engagement  or  abstained 
from  pointing  out  its  sinfulness,  and  continued  its  session  till  tbe  12tb  of 
August.  Meanwhile  the  presbytery  met  (August  5th,  at  which  Leigbton 
was  present),  and  made  arrangements  for  reading  the  Declaration  and  other 
acts  of  Assembly.  On  the  last  day  of  August  there  was  another  meeting ; — 

'  The  quhilk  day  Mr  Robert  Lichton  wes  poset  why  he  did  not  come  to  the 
presbyterie  that  Thursday  immediately  preceding  the  sitting  downe  of  the  Generall 
(Assembly),  and  embracit  his  commission  to  the  said  Assemblie,  conforme  to  the 
appoyntment  of  the  presbyterie  ? — Ans,  He  was  so  troubled  with  an  distillation, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  come  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days.   Also  being  poset 
vhy  he  did  not  embrace  the  commission? — Ans,  He  was  conscious  of  lus  own 
weakness  for  the  managing  of  'that  business,  and  could  have  wisht  that  they  would 
iJonstrue  it  so.    He  declared  that  he  wes  very  infirme,  and  feared  that  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  have  waited  upon  the  sitting  of  the  Generall  Assembly.  And 
withall  he  assured  them,  that  if  he  had  suspected  that  they  would  not  have  choisen 
anothv  in  his  place,  notwithstanding  of  all  his  weakness  of  bodie,  yea,  although  it 
had  tendit  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  health,  he  would  have  embraced  it ;  for  he 
*^lvit  never  to  be  refractraye  to  anything  which  they  commandit  him,  and  he 
lookit  they  would  think  so  of  him.    The  forsaids  reasons  being,  ponderet  be  the 
bretberen,  and  found  somwhat  weak,  they  thought  him  censurable ;  but  quhat  his 
censure  should  be,  they  continued  the  same  to  the  nixt  Thursday,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Generall  Assembly  be  present.' 

'  Sept,  7.  The  bretberen  and  ruling  elders  (after  Mr  Robert  Lichton  his 
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removall)  having  divers  tymes  hard  his  reasons  red  be  the  clerk,  and  charitably 
consideret  them.  .  .  .  And  finding  that  it  wes  not  disaffection  unto  the  cause  of 
Christ,  neither  out  of  any  disrespect  unto  the  ordinance  of  his  bretheren,  but 
judging  it  modestie  in  ther  brother  and  infirmitie  of  bodie  that  movet  him  to  it, 
did  ordain  him  gravly  to  be  admonishit  be  the  moderator  for  his  imprudent 
carriage,  and  to  beware  of  the  lyk  in  tyme  coming :  which  was  accordingly  downey 
and  wes  modestly  taken  by  him,  and  withall  promiset  be  the  grace  of  God  to 
amend.' 

The  active  vigilance  and  stern  discipline  of  the  presbytery  here  stand  out 
in  striking  conj  unction  with  the  meek  submission  and  modest  bearing  of 
Leighton  under  reproof,  and  his  promise  *  be  the  grace  of  God  to  amend.' 
Twice  over  did  he  submit  to  this  fraternal  admonition  ;  but  in  neither  case 
did  he  incur  censure  for  remissness  in  the  matter  of  the  Engagement.  That 
there  was  no  lack  of  circumspection  of  '  Malignants,'  as  those  who  favoured 
the  Engagement  were  called,  nor  tardiness  in  bringing  such  to  the  bar  of 
correction,  there  is  abundant  proof  on  record.  For  instance,  we  learn  that 
*  Mr  Kobert  Whyt,  expectant  [probationer],  was  charged  with  not  being 
weil  myndit  to  the  Covenent,  and  suspected  of  not  praying  in  the  Lugton 
family  against  the  Engagement.'  He  admitted  the  fact  of  his  not  praying 
against  the  Engagement,  and  after  a  long  process,  was  ultimately  suspended. 
Further,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  Leighton  was  not  accessory  to 
the  Engagement  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  Synod  of  November  7,  1648, 
Leighton  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission  for  *  trying  if  any 
members  of  the  Assemblie  had  bein  active  promoters  of  the  last  sin  full  in- 
gadgement,  or  had  accession  thairto,  or  had  hand  in  carieing  on  the  samen, 
or  if  any  of  the  brethren  had  contryvit,  subscrivit,  or  had  hand  anywayes 
in  a  supplication  that  was  .caried  on  befoir  and  at  the  tyme  of  the  last 
Generall  Assemblie,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  contrarie  to  the  public 
resolutions  of  the  Generall  Asseniblie.' 

This  committee  reported  that  '  they  had  cleared  their  number;'  but  add, 
'  there  are  fyve  ruling  elders  who  have  had  accession  to  the  Ingagement.' 
Strange,  indeed,  that  Leighton  should  have  sat  on  that  committee  as  judge, 
condemning  that  which  he  allowed  !  Equally  strange  that  he,  along  with  all 
the  brethren  of  the  presbytery,  should  have  answered  in  December  that  he 
had  renewed  the  Covenant  and  observed  tlie  Fast  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Assembly's  commission  !  Nor  was  this  the  first  time  the  mini- 
ster and  parishioners  of  Newbattle  had  subscribed  the  Covenant.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh  there  is  preserved  a 
printed  copy  of  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  containing  the  signatures 
of  Leighton,  his  heritors  and  parishioners,  and  bearing  date  October  1643. 
From  the  kirk-session  records  of  Newbattle  we  have  the  information  fur- 
nished, that  the  printed  copy  cost  the  parish  4s.y  besides  a  round  sum  to  the 
clerk  for  his  penmanship  :  '  Mair  for  the  Covenant,  4s. ;  mair  for  the  sub- 
scryving  of  the  Covenant  to  the  Reidar  that  subscryvit  for  thes  that  could 
not  subscryve  themselffs,'  £1,  10s.  4d.'  But  the  proofs  of  Leighton's  being 
unconnected  with  the  Engagement  are  not  inferential.  In  April  1649  the 
presbytery  cited  one  John  Pringle,  '  an  expectant,'  who  thought  the  Engage- 
ment lawful. 

*  Mr  Robert  Leightone  and  Mr  Jhone  Sinclair  did  declare  that,  to  their  best  sense 
and  judgment,  he  had  testified  to  them  and  evidenced  true  signs  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance for  his  errors  and  miscarriages  in  relation  to  the  late  Engagement :  The  pres- 
bytery suspended  him  from  preaching  till  he  should  give  f urder  signs  and  evidences 
of  repentance.'  Again,  *  May  31st,  1649  (Leighton  being  present)— The  moderator 
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having  inquyred  of  everie  brother  present  if  they  had  red  the  Declaration  and  ob- 
served the  day  of  public  thanksgiving,*  found  that  everie  one  had  discharged  thaim- 
self  s  cheerfullie.'  ♦ 

In  June  Leighton  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  visit 
his  father,  -who  was  '  under  seakness.'  This  sickness  seems  to  have  been 
unto  death,  as  oh  his  next  visit  to  London,  in  March  1650,  '  he  obtained 
libertie  to  go  on  weightie  businesses  This  *  businesse '  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  failure  of  the  merchant  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed  the  £1000 
Leighton  had  inherited  from  his  father.  That  Leighton  suffered  by  this 
failure  is  evident  from  an  entry  in  the  session  records  6f  Newbattle,  dated 

'  The  term  of  Mertemes  1650 :  The  quhilk  day  Robert  Porteous  did  dischairg 
himself  off  the  money  quhilk  he  was  dew  to  the  schurch  off  Newbottel,  and  his  de- 
bursment  is  all  allowet.  He  rested  off  fra  money — The  soume  off  ane  thousand 
merks  Scotis  quhitch  was  dely  verit  to  Mr  Jjchtoune,  minister  thaire,  for  the  quhitch 
he  hes  gevane  his  bond  to  pay  interest ;  and  now  at  this  terme  off  Whitsonday  1651 
the  said  Mr  Lichtoune  hes  deburset  the  half-yeir's  interest  from  Mertemess  1650  to 
Witsounday  1651,  at  dispositione  off  the  elders.' 

At  the  meeting  of  presbytery  in  Sept.  1649,  Leighton  was  present,  when 
*  every  brother  was  appoynted  to  give  in  the  names  of  all  quho  in  their  parishes 
had  bene  upon  the  lait  unlawful  Ingagement,  and  liad  not  as  yet  nather  satis- 
fied nor  supplicate/  In  May  1650,  '  Mr  Robert  Carsan  complained  of  Robert 
Walter,  his  precentour,  for  malignant  speeches  that  he  should  have  vented 
in  my  Lord  Lothian's  family.  Mr  Robert  therefore,  and  Mr  John  Sinclair, 
were  ordained  to  try  my  Lady  Lothian  aoent  his  speeches.'  This  is  the  last 
vestige  on  record  of  presbyterial  action  on  the  Engagement.  It  is  not  the 
last  of  the  Covenant,  however,  as  appears  from  the  following: — 'June  27th, 
— This  day  Robert  Ker,  having  been  12  years  in  Germany,  and  having 
come  to  the  country  within  thirteen  dayes,  and  having  his  father  dwelling 
in  Newbotle,  was  ordained  to  be  received  to  the  Covenant  by  Mr  Robert 
Leightoun,  after  trialL'  One  Andrew  Alexander  figures  in  the  presbytery 
condemning  set  prayers  and  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  '  Mr  Robert 
Leightoune  and  Mr  John  Sinclair  are  ordained  to  confer  with  him.'  The 
following  note  is  sufl&ciently  explanatory : — '  There  was  no  melting  of  the 
Brethren  from  25  Julii  1650  until  the  15  day  of  Junij  1651  into  which  ther 
wes  anything  judicially  done.'  The  arrival  of  Charles  the  Second  from 
Breda,  and  his  renunciation  of  Popery  and  Prelacy  at  Dunfermline ;  Crom- 
well's victories  at  Dunbar  and  Stirling;  the  break-up  of  the  covenanting 
party  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters ;  the  coronation  at  Scone  on  1st 
January  1651,  and  the  flight  to  England  and  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  gave 
a  troublous  uncertainty  to  the  times.  In  November  1651  Leighton  was 
a  member  of  committee  appointed  by  the  synod  for  settling  some  differences 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow.  At  the  same  time  the  synod  appointed  a 
committee  for  healing  present  ruptures  in  the  kirk ;  a  committee  *  to  con- 
sider what  is  expedient  to  be  done  in  relation  to  our  brethren  prisoners  in 
the  Tower  of  London  and  about  that  city;'  and  a  committee  on  Edward 
Wright's  processe ;  on  all  of  which  Leighton  served.  The  committee  on 
the  question  of  the  brethren  prisoners  in  England  proposed — 

*  1.  Tliat  a  generall  letter  should  be  written  to  them,  showing  sympathy  and  fel- 
low-feeling ;  2.  That  a  fitt  man  of  the  synod  be  pitched  upon  to  be  sent  to  London 
with  commission  to  negotiate  their  liberation  and  freedome  by  all  possible  and  law- 

*  On  what  account  the  day  of  thanksgiving  was  set  apart  wo  cannot  discover;  pos- 
&i%,  either  because  Parliament  had  repealed  patronage,  or  Charles  ii.  had  been  pro- 
claimed king. 
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fall  meanes,  quho  may  take  adyice  of  the  minister  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
the  LiOTd  Wanstoune  and  Mr  John  Livingstoane,  anent  his  carriage  in  that  bnsi- 
ness,  quho  shaU  have  fifty  peeces  (=-  600  merks)  allowed  towards  his  charges,  to  be 
payed  by  the  presbyteries  of  the  synod  proportionally ;  3.  That  some  be  directed 
fronl  the  synod  to  acquaint  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  the  persons  in  nearest 
relation  to  the  prisoners  with  this  resolution.' 

Leighton  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  third  reso- 
lution, and  he  was  also 

'  unanimously  chosen  and  earnestly  desired  by  the  synod  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  repairing  to  London  for  negotiating  the  enlargement  and  freedome  of  our  im- 
prisoned brethren  in  England ;  quhilk  he  accepted.  The  commission  being  pre- 
sented and  read,  was  approven ;  the  tenor  quhairof  f oUoweth : — 

^  The  Proyinciall  Assembly  taking  to  consideration  the  sadd  condition  of  their 
brothem  now  prisoners  in  England,  and  the  dutie  incumbent  to  this  Assembly  in 
relation  to  them,  found  themselYes  obliged  as  to  hold  them  up  in  prayer  to  God  in 
priyat  and  publict,  so  as  to  use  all  lawfull  meanes  for  their  enlargement  and 
Hberty  ;  and  having  found  it  expedient  for  that  end,  that  on  should  be  sent  up  to 
London,  dee  uaanimouslie  appoynt  their  reverend  brother  Mr  Kobert  Leightoun, 
minister  at  Newbottle,  hereby  giving  him  power  and  commission  to  repair  to  Lon- 
don for  negotiating  the  freedome  and  enlargement  of  their  said  brethren ;  and  doe 
i4)poynt  the  Presbyt^  of  Dalkeith  to  take  course  for  supplie  of  his  place,  that  the 
people  of  his  charge  sustaine  no  prejudice  during  the  time  of  his  absence :  Lykewise 
the  drawght  of  the  letter  to  the  brethren  imprisoned,  as  f olloweth : 

'Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren  :  Neither  our  condition  nor  yours  will  permitt 
us  at  this  time  fullie  to  expresse  the  thcAghts  of  our  hearts  toward  yow  in  your 
suffering,  yett  we  thought  it  our  dutie  to  give  yow  some  testimony  of  our  remem- 
•  brance  of  yow :  and  therefore  being  by  the  Lord's  good  providence  mett  here  in 
our  Provinciall  Assembly,  the  brotherlie  affection  we  carry  to  yow  and  the  Chris- 
tiane  sympathy  we  have  with  yow  hath  put  us  to  a  resolution  of  assaying  all  pos- 
sible and  lawfull  meanes  of  your  enlargement :  for  this  effect  we  have  desired  our 
Reverend  Brother  Mr  Robert  L^ightoun  to  repair  to  London,  giving  power  to  ne- 
gotiate in  that  matter  as  God  sail  be  pleased  to  blesse  any  meanes  for  that  end,  there 
shall  be  no  earthly  thing  more  acceptable  to  us  :  for  obtaining  hereof  we  have  ap- 
poynted  prayers  to  be  made  throughout  the  churches  of  our  bounds :  In  the  mean- 
while, assure  yourselves  our  soul's  desire  to  God  shall  be  for  you,  that  his  consolation 
may  abound  in  yow,  and  his  strength  support  yow :  to  his  rich  grace  we  commend 
you,  and  are  in  him,  your  loving  Brethren  and  most  affectionate,  The  Ministers 
AND  Elders  of  the  Provinciall  Assembly  of  Lothd^,  etc.' 

The  fact  that  Leighton  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Synod  of  Lothian 
as  their  delegate  on  such  a  philanthropic  mission,  is  a  fiat  contradiction  of 
what  Burnet  says,  *  that  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  the  Presbyterians,  and 
disliked  their  Covenant,  and  did  wholly  separate  himself  from  the  Presbyte- 
rians ; '  and  Pearson's  sweeping  assertion, '  that  he  wholly  sequestered  him- 
self, indeed,  from  their  legislative  conclaves.'  No  member  of  presbytery  or 
synod  gave  more  regular  attendance  on  the  church  courts  than  Leighton,  or 
shared  so  largely  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  brethren.  Though  the 
commission  deputing  him  to  London  was  issued  on  4th  November  1651,  it 
was  not  till  the  following  year  that  leighton  was  enabled  to  discharge  the 
duties  devolving  on  him.  On  the  4th  March  1652,  the  synod  appointed 
four  ministers  '  to  concur  with  the  brethren  in  Edinburgh  in  dealing  with 
Mr  Leighton  to  the  intent  of  the  commission  given  him.'  A  vacancy  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Borthwick  in  November,  <  it  was  ordained  that  supply  be 
given  hy  those  who  hare  suppliet  Mr  Robert  Lichtone's  place  during  his 
abod  at  England,  if  he  went  not  away  before  that  tyme.'  The  heritors  and 
elders  [of  Borthwick  having  unanimously  chosen  Mr  John  Weir  of  Leith, 
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Leighton  was  appointed,  along  with  another,  to  appear  before  Edinburgh 
presbytery  and  plead  for  Mr  Weir's  translation.  The  call  was  accept^. 
As  illustrative  of  the  oneness  of  sentiment  and  opinion  in  Leighton's  pres- 
bytery, the  call,  among  other  things,  enjoins — '  And  that  it  will  be  your  studie 
not  to  break,  bot  entertaine  and  preserve  the  union  and  harmonie  of  this 
presbyterie,  quharin  they  are  so  singularly  happie  in  this  distracted  tyme/ 
Leighton  must  have  gope  to  London  about  the  beginning  of  May,  as  the 
following  extract  shows  : — '  At  Inneresk  kirk,  April  29th,  there  came  an 
letter  for  Mr  !^bert  Lichtone,  desyring  the  brethren  to  have  an  cair  of  sup- 
pliing  kis  place  during  his  abode  in  England,  in  respect  he  was  going  to  sie 
if  he  can  obtaine  any  sort  of  libertie  to  these  ministers  who  wer  keepet  in 
the  Tower  and  uther  places.'  Leighton  remained  in  England  from  this  time 
till  about  the  end  of  November.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  report  of  the 
result  of  his  negotiations. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  Leighton's  presbyterial  life.  In 
December*  1652,  '  a  letter  frome  Mr  Robert  Lichtone  presented  be  Mr  Hew 
Campbell,  quhairin  he  demits  his  charge  of  his  ministrie  at  Newbottle; 
quhilk  the  presbyterie  refused  to  accept.  Appoints  the  moderator  to  writ 
to  him  and  to  desyre  him  to  retume  to  his  charge.'  A  second  letter  was 
sent,  '  quharin  he  divests  his  charge  de  novo ; '  and  again  the  presbytery  re- 
fuse acceptance,  and  instruct  their  moderator  *  to  writ  to  him.'  By  the 
middle  of  January  1653,  'Mr  James  Robertsone  was  appointed  to  preach 
in  Newbottle,  and  to  speik  to  the  Earl  of  Lautbian  about  Mr  Lichtone 
and  Mr  Robert  Alisone  the  nixt  day.  Reported  the  moderator  that  he 
had  written  to  Mr  Lichtone.'  Then,  on  27th  January,  'compeared  Mr 
Robert  Lichtone,  and  desyred  to  be  lowsed  from  his  charge.  Compeared 
Andro  Brysone  in  name  of  the  towne  of  Edinburgh,  shewing  that  the 
Councell  of  Edinburgh  had  given  Mr  Lichtone  a  call  to  be  Princlpall  of  the 
Colledge.  Appoints  Mr  Robert  Carsane  to  preach  in  Newbottle,  to  mak 
public  intimation  to  the  parishioners,  that*  if  they  had  anything  to  say  against 
the  lowsing  of  their  minister,  they  might  appear  befor  the  presbyterie  the 
nkt  day.' 

When  the  presbytery  met  on  3d  February,  '  the  parochiners  of  Newbottle 
being  called,  compeared  not,' — for  what  reason  it  does  not  appear.  We 
give  the  extract  of  the  presbytery  entire,  as  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  Leighton's  demission  that  ha&  ever  seen  the  light : — 

*  The  brethem  of  the  presbyterie  convened,  anent  the  desyre  of  our  brother  Mr 
Robert  Lichtone,  to  be  lowsed  from  his  ministrie  at  the  kirk  of  Newbottle,  by 
i^eason  of  the  gritnes  of  the  congregatione  farre  exceeding  his  strength  for  dis- 
charging the  dewties  thereof,  especially  the  extreme  weakness  of  his  voice  not  being 
able  to  reache  the  halfe  of  them  when  they  are  convened,  which  hes  long  pressed 
him  very  sore,  as  he  had  formerly  af ten  expressed  to  ua :  And  to  giv^  ane  answer  to 
the  commissioner  from  the  Councell  of  Edinburgh  anent  his  call  fpm  them  to  be 
Principall  of  Edinburgh  Colledge,  that  he  may  be  released  from  his  ministrie  ther 
to  that  effect.  And  having  ordained  the  parish  of  Newbotle  to  be  warnit,  by 
public  intimation  from  pulpit,  to  heir  and  see  quhat  they  could  object  against  the 
said  desyre  and  call :  The  brethren  this  day  having  called  the  said  parish,  and  they 
not  compearing,  nor  any  in  their  name,  and  having  hard  our  said  brother  renew 
his  desyre,  as  also  having  red  the  letter  and  commissione  from  the  Councell  of 
Edinburgh,  directed  to  us  by  Andrew  Bryson,  thesaurer  to  the  said  toun,  anent 
his  forsaid  call,  did,  after  mature  deliberatione,  unanimouslie  conclude,  that  the 
said  Mr  Robert  Lichton  shall  be  lowsed,  and  by  thir  presents  doe  actually  lowse 
him  from  his  ministrie  at  the  said  kirk  of  Newbotle,  declaring  the  kirk  thereof  to 
be  vacant,  and  transports  him  to  that  charge.  And  ordains  public  intimation  to 
be  made  heirof  the  next  Lord's  day  at  the  said  kirk  of  Newbotle,  by  Mr  Patrick 
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Sibbald,  minister  at  Pennicooke,  and  ordains  ane  extract  lieirof  to  be  given  to  the 
said  Androw  Bryson,  and  to  Robert  Porteous  younger  in  Newbattle.  Appoints 
Mr  Patrick  Sibbald  to  preach  in  Newbotle,  and  to  convene  the  session,  and  to 
desyre  them  to  pitch  with  all  convenience  upon  ane  honest  and  able  man.'* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts  that  Leigh  ton  tendered  his  resig- 
nation in  December  1652.  It  was  in  the  course  of  that  year  that  Principal 
'Adamson  of  Edinburgh  died,  and  Rev.  W.  Colville  of  Utrecht  was  appointed 
his  successor.  For  some  reason  not  explained,  Colville's  election  was  set 
aside  on  17th  January  1 653,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  « Androw  Brysone 
compeared'  before  Dalkeith  presbytery,  announcing  a  call  from  the*  Town 
Council  to  Leighton  to  become  Principal  of  the  University.  Evidently  the 
Council  bad  heard  of  Leigbton's  resignation,  and  were  in  haste  to  secure 
him  ;  for  on  *  Androw  Brysone's  commissione  being  requyred,  he  undertook 
to  produce  it  at  the  next  meeting.'  At  the  next  meeting  (Feb.  3)  he  pre- 
sented his  letter,  '  and  ane  Act  of  Councell,  lykwyse  presenting  the  said  Mr 
Lichtone  to  the  said  place.  Mr  Lichtone  being  posed,  if  he  wold  embrace 
the  foresaid  charge,  answered,  that  he  was  not  yet  fully  resolved.'  Clearly, 
therefore,  Leighton  did  not  resign  in  order  to  become  Principal,  nor  on  account 
of  a  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Presbyterianism.  Burnet  says,  '  He  left 
them,  and  withdrew  from  his  cure,  for  he  could  not  do  the  things  imposed 
on  him  any  longer.  And  yet  he  hated  all  contention  so  much,  that  he  chose 
rather  to  leave  them  in  a  silent  manner  than  to  engage  in  any  disputes  with 
them.'  Pearson  more  strongly  says,  '  From  this  time  he  regarded  tlie  Epis- 
copal model  as  adapted  beyond  any  other  to  the  edification  of  the  church 
universal :'  and  then,  with  savage  bitterness,  *  He  took  this  last  step  from  a 
hearty  repugnance  to  that  system  of  spiritual  despotism,  which  had  been 
linked  by  violent  and  ambitious  men  with  the  cause  of  Presbytery.'  We 
ask  the  impartial  reader  to  peruse  the  simple  records  we  have  presented  in 
these  pages,  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  nine  years  after  his  resigna- 
tion ere  Leighton  passed  over  to  the  Anglican  Church ;  being  satisfied  that  the 
verdict  he  pronounces  will  reverse  the  judgment  of  Burnet,  and  of  every 
subsequent  writer  whom  Burnet  has  misled.  There  are  many  additional 
details  of  much  interest  relative  to  Leighton  and  his  ministry  at  Newbattle 
which  we  have  left  untold.  These  dried  figs  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  we 
have  presented  with  the  view  of  exculpating  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 
from  that  temporizing  expediency  and  Jesuitry  to  which  the  abettors  of  Pre- 
lacy, under  the  leadership  of  Burnet,  have  doomed  it ;  and  at  the  same  time 
of  vindicating  the  character  and  the  measures  of  Leighton'^  co-presByters  from 
the  charges  of  narrowness,  intolerance,,  and  bigotry,  with  which  they  have 
been  impeached.  We  part  with  Leighton  at  the  door  of  Newbattle  manse, 
under  whose  quiet  roof  he  had  spent  eleven  years  of  active  ministerial  life, 
during  which  he  doubtless  planned  and  prosecuted  those  studies  in  theological 
literature  which  have  immortalized  his  name.  The  apology  we  have  to  offer 
for  the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  extended,  is  our  desire  to  serve  the 
interests  of  truth  and  justice,  and  our  deep  reverence  and  love  towards  that 
clarum  venerahile  nomen,  around  which  a  wider  halo  of  saintliness  gathers  as 
time  rolls  on. 

*  Mr  Alexander  Dickson,  afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  ia  Edinburgh,  was  ordained 
at  Newbattle  on  the  7th  October  1653. 
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THE  PRESS  ON  DR  MACLEOD. 

The  English  language  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  io  a  somewhat  peculiar 
xiondition.  Moralists  have  often  lamented  the  fact,  that  things  do  not  al- 
ways get  their  right  names ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  exiamples 
of  this  fact  are  now  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise.  In  the  house 
of  God,  there  are  some  who  think  it  right  to  sit  during  prayer ;  and  this  is 
-called  kneeling.  Bishops,  principals,  professors  and  doctors  of  divinity,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  and  of  their  own  free-will,  take  upon  themselves 
4he  most  sacred  vows,  and  then  openly  violate  these  vows ;  and  this  is  called 
honesty.  Creeds  are  subscribed  as  an  essential  requisite  to  the  holding  of 
certain  offices,  and  the  enjoying  of  certain  emoluments :  the  creeds  are  re- 
;iounced,  but  the  offices  and  emoluments  are  tenaciously  held ;  and  this  is 
•called  sincerity.  Such  words  as  manliness  and  charity,  persecution  and 
martyrdom,  and  such  phrases  as  Christian  liberty  and  clerical  tyranny,  are 
frequently  employed  to  express  ideas,  in  reference  to  which  these  words 
and  phrases  have  hitherto  stood  in  no  very  close  relationship.  There  are 
some  who  may  see  in  all  this  the  evidence  of  intellectual  and  moral  and 
•religious  progress ;  but  we  venture  to  take^a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
We  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  church  and  the  world,  if  such 
terms  as  honesty  and  sincerity  were  uniformly  employed  in  the  sense  in 
•which  the  unsophisticated  are  still  accustomed  to  regard  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  loose  connection  between  certain  im- 
portant terms  and  the  ideas  with  which  they  are  often  associated,  ds  very 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  certain  religious  opinions ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  credit  of  bringing  about  this  state  of  things  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  what,  out  of  courtesy,  may  be  designated  the  advanced  section  of  the 
•newspaper  press.  As  a  specimen  of  their  labours  in  this  direction,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  reception  given  by  them  to  the  late  short-lived  speech 
of  Dr  Norman  Macleod. 

When  that  speech  was  first  spoken,  some  were  taken  by  surprise,  others 
were  filled  with  indignation,  a  goodly  number  were  inclined  to  laugh  at  it 
and  let  it  pass ;  while  that,  portion  of  the  community  who  attach  some  im- 
portance to  sound  reasoning,  could  not  help  wondering  how  any  man  in  his 
senses  could  see  in  it  anything  fitted  either  to  instruct  or  to  convince.  Even 
the  Doctor  himself  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  newspaper  reports 
of  his  oration.  It  was  this  very  speech,  then,  while  producing  astonishment 
in  some,  indignation  in  others,  contempt  in  not  a  few,  and  half-repudiated 
hyits  author  himself;  it  was  this  same  speech,  in  its  self-same  newspaper 
garb,  which  the  advanced  portion  of  the  press  saw  meet  to  hail  with  the 
most  rapturous  applause.  ^A  noble  and  remarkable  speech!'  'A  bold 
and  manly  speech  !'  *  A  magnificent  speech  !'  '  The  great  speech  of  Dr 
Macleod  I'— Xhese  and  similar  expressions  came  pouring  forth  in  great  pro- 
fusion. The  speaker  was,  in  sober  earnest,  represented  as  displaying  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr, — a  representation  which  many  must  feel  to  be  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  It  was  declared  in  the  most  oracular  manner,  and  in  the  most 
nagniloquent  terms,  that  by  this  one  speech  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land on  the  Sabjbath  would  be  completely  revolutionized ;  and  many  other 
things  were  uttered  equally  laudatory  and  equally  correct.  Such  a  recep- 
tion to  such  a  speech  is  a  phenomenon  not  quite  inexplicable,  and  in  what 
follows  we  shall  attempt  to  explain  it. 

The  jubilant  shouts  with  which  the  Glasgow  speech  was  hailed  by  the 
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advanced  press,  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tbat  ihh 
portion  of  the  pres3  genera^y  attaches  far  more  importance  to  opinions,  than 
to  the  grounds  on  which  opinions  rest.  The  speech  was  great,  and  manly, 
and  noble,  and  magnificent^  because  the  opinions  expressed  in  it  pleased 
them.  With  these  critics,  sentiment  is  the  main  thing;  argument  is  a  minor 
matter.  If  arguments  cannot  be  conveniently  found,  they  may  be  di^ensed 
with  altogether;  and  the  quality  of  an  argument  is  with  them  a  very  second- 
ary' consideration.  Give  them  a  fair  building,  and  they  will  not  trouble 
you  with  inquiring  whether  it  rests  on  the  ro<£  or  on  the  sand.  An  arga* 
ment  is  an  argument,  however  little  connection  it  may  have  with  the  subject 
in  hand.  As  an  example  of  this,  take  the  following : — ^In  attempting 
account  for  the  fact  that  no  complaints  of  hardship  were  made  during  the 
nineteen  years  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  was  closed  on 
Sabbath,  the  Scotsman^  a  prominent  member  of  the  advanced  press,  gives 
this  as  the  reason,  namely,  that  nobody  complained,  because  the  hardshifs 
endured  were  so  very  numerous !  This  is  actually  meant  to  serve  as  aa 
argument;  and  it  is  just  as  conclusive  as  many  more  from  the  same  mist 
are,  in  conuection  with  the  same  ^nd  similar  topics.  Such  broad  and 
liberal  views  about  reasoning,  make  it  apparent  that  Dr  Macleod  did  not 
require  to  be  very  particular  ^bout  his  arguments  in  order  to  secure  the 
patronage  he  enjoyed.  His  professed  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  fourth 
commandment :  nine-tenths  of  what  he  said  left  the  fourth  command- 
ment,untouched  ;  but  the  critics  were  delighted  with  the  speech,  and  it  was 
therefore  great  and  magnificent.  This  is  quite  in-  keeping  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  opinions  of  this  portion  of  the  press  are  usually  expressed. 
Their  criticism  is  simply  the  liberal  use  of  two  sets  of  epithets.  Every 
opinion  to  which  they  caiinot  assent,  is  weak,  narrow^  ignorant,*  and  in- 
sincere ;  and  so  are  all  by  whom  such  opinions  are  held.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opinions  they  favour  are  of  the  most  enlightened  descx-iption ;  and 
the  persons  with  whom  they  agree,  are  all  able^  and  distinguished,  and 
learned,  and  talented  in  the  extreme. 

This  epithet-style  of  criticism  must  save  a  gre^t  deal  of  time.  Given  the 
subject  and  the  speaker,  and  the  rest  may  be  supplemented.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  rapturous  criticisms  that  welcomed  Dr  Macleod's  speech 
have  come  in  our  way.  In  these  criticisms  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
critics  had  really  read  the  speech,  and  we  would  charitably  believe  they  did 
not.  This  style  of  criticism  is  not  confined  to  speeches.  Books  are  some^ 
times  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  A  glance  at  the  title-page,  and  a  few 
epithets,  suffice  to  elevate  a  favourite  author  or  a  favourite  theme  to  an 
exalted  ^lace ;  and  when  the  case  is  altered,  the  same  means  are  sufficient 
to  bring  about  the  opposite  result.  On  the  part  of  advanced  editors,  the 
epithet-style  is  often  of  great  service  in  giving  expression  to  personal  anti- 
pathies. Staid  citizens^ become  ^disorderlies;'  intelligent  citizens  become 
'  unreasonables ;'  and  ministers  become  '  reverend  agitators,'  when  they 
refuse  to  do  as  some  ^  talented'  editor  desires  them.  Attempts  are  made 
to  frighten  laymen  from  co-operating  with  ministers,  by  talking  to  them  of 
their  '  reverend  masters ;'  and  there  are  probably  some  laymen  weak  enough 
to  be  in  this  way  scared.  In  the  criticisms  of  the  great  speech,  this^pithet*- 
style  has  done  ample  service.  All  that  the  Saturday  Review^  and  the  Scots^ 
marly  and  the  Glasgow  Herald^  or  any  of  their  advanced  brethren,,  required  to 
hiow  was,  that  Dr  Norman  Macleod  had  spoken  for  three  hours  against  the 
fourth  commandment ;  and  on  receiving  this  information,  all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  fall  back  on  their  friends  the  epithets.    In  connection  with  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  question,  the  same  style  is  equally  convenient.  The 
advanced  press  require  only  to  be  told  that  Dr  Buchanan  and  Dr  Cairna 
have  spoken  on  the  Sabbath,  and  then  ^  Twaddle,  Hypocrisy,  and  Insincerity  * 
are  forthwith  summoned  to  do  duty.  The  class  of  people  who  have  a  relish 
for  criticism  of  this  stamp,  must  either  have  very  peculiar  eyes  or  very 
peculiar  tastes.  Looking,  then,  at  the  systematic  application  of  abusive 
epithets  to  everything  on  the  one  side,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come, 
and  the  patronizing  laudations  of  everything  on  the  other  side,  of  whatever 
stamp  it  be,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  advanced  press  is  either 
morally  or  intellectually  incapable  of  judging  in  the  matter,  and  therefore 
that  the  reception  given  to  th^  ^  great  speech'  need  not  occasion  the  least 
surprise. 

Another  reason  for  the  incorrect  estimate  the  brethren  of  the  advanced 
press  have  formed  of  Dr  Macleod's  speech,  may  be  found  in  their  propensity 
to  deal  with  subjects  beyond  their  province.  In  going  beyond  their  province,, 
they  are  apt  to  go  beyond  their  depths,  and  get  into  trouble.  They  do  not 
profess  an  acquaintance  with  theology,  and  yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
judgment  in  theological  controversies.  In  these  circumstances,  a  false  verdict 
is  almost  a  matter  of  course.  They  may  sometimes  be  right  by  accident,  but 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  wrong.  Availing  themselves  of  a  few  common 
words  and  commonplace  phrases,  they  can  give  their  opinions  with  great 
confidence  and  decision  on  subjects  about  which* they  are  ignorant;  but,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  they  are  apt  to  do  it  to  their  own  hurt.  With  even  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  Sabbath  question,  the  press  could  never  have  applied 
such  epithets  as  '  noble'  and  '  magnificent'  to  the  speech  of  Dr  Macleod. 
It  may  have  passed  muster  as  an  after-dinner  efiusion,  or  even  as  a  piece  of 
specif  pleading  to  mislead  a  jury ;  but  as  a  part  of  a  theological  discussion, 
meant  for  the  ears  of  brethren  who  were  not  likely  to  be  guided  by  silly 
anecdotes,  or  influenced  by  uncharitable  insinuations,  pr  convinced  by  recl^ 
less  assertions,  the  Doctor's  presbytery  speech,  qua  a  presbytery  speech,  was 
anything  but  magnificent.  The  advanced  press  has  often  fallen  into  the 
same  blunder.  Opinions  are  frequently  given  by  these  self-constituted 
judges  on  subjects  with  which  they  are  not  at  all  acquainted,  and  that,  too, 
with  all  the  assurance  of  infallibility.  They  sometimes  feel  that  their 
footing  is  not  very  sure;  but  then^hey  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
their  readers  are  no  better  informed  than  themselves,  and  that  bold  asser- 
tions will  carry  them  through,  where  even  knowliedge  itself  might  be  of  little 
service.  Theology  is  a  subject  about  which  they  who  think  they  know  most, 
generally  know  least,  and  venture  furthest;  and  this  is  nowhere  more 
manifest  than  in  the  lucubrations  of  certain  newspapers.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  truth,  and  a  good  thing  even  for  these  organs  of  public  opinion 
themselves,  if  they  would  confine  themselves  a  little  more  closely  than  they 
do  to  what  they  theoretically  acknowledge  to  be  their  own  proper  province. 

Another  reason  for  the  extravagant  encomiums  pronounced  on  Dr  Mac- 
leod's speech  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  is  found  in  the  practice  of  writing 
hastily  on  important  subjects.  The  great  majority  of  the  '  leaders'  in  what 
are  called  our  first-class  newspapers,  are  evidently  hasty  productions ;  and 
it  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  They  must  often  be  written  in  great  haste. 
This  would  be  no  great  calamity  were  it  a  mere  question  of  taste ;  but  there 
is  'something  more  than  this  at  stake.  In  hasty  writing,  the  interests  of  truth 
are  involved :  the  crude  composition  it  produces  may  be  unpleasant,  but  the 
crude  opinions  and  rash  judgments  it  occasions  are  absolutely  injurious. 
The  advanced  press  indulge  in  this  to  an  alarming  extent.    Editors  of  this 
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Stamp  are  in  great  haste  to  give  their  opinion  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
they  happen  to  be  right,  they  take  great  credit  to  themselves  for  their  saga- 
city ;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  wrong,  We  hear  no  more  about  it.  Long 
dissertations  are  written,  expressing  very  decided  opinions  about  important 
•subjects,  on  very  slender  grounds.  Before  the  printer's  ink  is  dry,  later  news 
may  correct  these  opinions ;  but  it  is  too  late :  forth  the  hasty  production 
goes  to  the  world,  and  mischief  is  done  beyond  repair. 

Not  long  ago  the  Scotsman  began  a  tirade  against  the  negro  race  in  con- 
nection with  the  outbreak  in  Jamaica,  with  the  candid  admission  that  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case  were  not  known*  The  absence  of  the  whole  facts 
might  have  suggested  caution ;  but  this  would  have  been  too  slow  work  for 
an  enlightened  editor,  and  consequently  we  have  a  strong  condemnatory 
*  leader.'  The  poor  negro  is  condemned  unheard,  and  most  unmercifully. 
News  arrive  that  a  few  negroes  have  risen  up  in  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  have  committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  It  is  first  taken 
for  granted  that  the  partial  and  one-sided  accounts  are  correct ;  and  then, 
from  the  crimes  of  a  few  delinquents,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the 
^whole  race  is  irredeemable.  Great  prominence,  moreover,  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  in  their  case  religion  has  been  a  failure.  The  eifects  of  such  hasty 
writing  are  very  deplorable.  Some  of  the  errors  arising  from  this  cause 
are  corrected,  but  others  are  not.  The  reception  given  by  the  press  to  Dr 
Macleod's  speech  is  now  of  little  service  to  that  production,  and  the  false 
impressions  produced  by  hasty  writing  on  the  Jamaica  disturbance  will  be 
effectually  removed ;  but  there  are  many  other  subjects  of  vital  importance, 
in  connection  with  which  hasty  writing  is  productive  of  results  the  evil  of 
Tvhich  can  never  be  counteracted. 

Second  thoughts  are  proverbially  best ;  but  newspaper  editors  have  no 
time  to  think  twice.  Some  may  say  they  should  take  time,  but  this  is  not 
the  fashion.  Tbe  'leader'  must  make  its  appearance  in  hot  haste,  and  the 
editor  must  give  his  opinion  with  oracular  decision,  although  the  facts  of  the 
case  be  unknown  to  him,  and  although  the  subject  is  one  that  involves  the 
faith  of  a  nation,  or  the  character  and  fate  of  an  entire  race.  Charity  compels 
us  to  believe,  that  if  Dr  Macleod's  literary  patrons  had  sat  down  patiently  to 
examine  his  speech,  and  given  the  subject  due  attention ;  that  if  they  had, 
like  impartial  judges,  as  they  profess  to  be,  observed  its  spirit  and  weighed 
its  arguments,  and  especially  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  speaker  Lad 
solemnly  sworn  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  however 
much  they  may  have  sympathized  with  the  speech  in  its  opinions  and  design, 
they  would  for  their  own  credit  have  been  much  more  sparing  in  their  eulo- 
giums.  We  have  not  quite  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  certain  '  talented'  editors  as  some  appear  to  have.  We  believe  that,  if 
deprived  of  their  epithets  and  their  slang,  they  would  be  weak  as  other  nren  ; 
but  our  opinion  of  them  is  not  quite  so  low  as  to  make  us  believe,  that  after 
mature  second  thoughts  they  could  have  spoken  of  the  anti-fourth  command- 
ment oration,  as  a  '  noble  and  remarkable  speech.'  We  lay  the  blame,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  at  the  door  of  hasty  writing. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  and  similar 
blunders  ?  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  course  adopted  by  certain  advanced 
newspapers,  if  persevered  in,  will,  ere  long,  deprive  the  whole  newspaper 
press  of  the  influence  it  has  hitherto  had,  and  may  still  legitimately  retain. 
The  recklessness  of  what  we  hope  is  still  the  minority  among  newspapers,  is 
at  present  threatening  to  bring  the  whole  class  into  contempt.  The  really 
thinking  portion  of  the  community  are  far  less  influenced  by  the  press  thaa 
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the  press  itself  imagines;  and  tins  portion  of  the  community  is  on  the  increase. 
The  public  are  not  quite  so  idiotic  as  not  to  see  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  all  the  talent,  and  piety,  and  learning,  and  sincerity  in  the  country  should 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Scotsman  and  the  Saturday  Review^  and  that  on  the  oppo- 
site side  there  are  to  be  found  only  weaklings,  and  fanatics,  and  hypocrites, 
and  fools.  There  are  still  some  newspaper  editors  who  write  calmly  and  judi- 
ciously on  important  subjects;  but  even  their  influence  is  diminishing,  through 
th^  folly  of  their  advanced  brethren.  We  have  sometimes  heard  intelligent 
laymen  expressing  their  opinions  about  newspapers  in  general  in  very  uncom- 
plimentary terms,  and  by  means  of  the  very  epithets  which  advanced  editors 
find  to  be  sa  convenient ;  but  for  this  the  press  has  itself  to  blame.  The  truth 
is,  all  who  really  think  for  themselves,  read  newspapers,  not  for  the  opinion 
of  the  editor,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  intelligence  they  communicate:  they 
have  no  faith  in  the  judgment  of  men  who  see  everything  on  their  own 
side  of  a  question  to  be  *  noble'  and  'magnificent,'  and  everything  opposed 
to  them  to  be  only  '  twaddle,  hypocrisy,  and  insincerity.' 

Adelphos. 


(Cnrrtspciihtith 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  UNLICENSED  PERSONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  USITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Dear  Sir, — ^AUow  me  to  suggest  through 
your  pages,  that  it  is  time  the  Synod,  for 
the  ss^e  of  students,  if  not  of  ministers, 
should  reconsider  its  decision  on  this 
question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  law  is  broken  continually,  and 
thus  tends  to  bring  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  court  into  contempt.  In  fact, 
the  procedure  of  the  different  presby- 
teries, both  as  to  ministers  and  students, 
is  as  varied  as  are  the  interpretations 
of  the  resolutions  last  adopted  on  the 
subject. 

The  great  majority  of  our  ministers,  it 
is  true,  carry  out  these  resolutions  to 
the  letter,  only  employing  students  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  then  usually 
through  the  Synod's  Committee.  Many, 
however,  look  merely  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  scruple  not  to  transgress  when 
they  consider  the  probationers'  rights  are 
not  likely  to  suffer.  This  class  includes 
cases  of  supply,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
the  minister  himself  is  present.  Others 
again,  proud,  when  the  occasion  requires, 
of  their  Presbyterian  principles,  ignore 
and  openly  violate  them  in  this  matter, 
on  the  plea  of  inability  on  the  part  of 
themselves  or  their  congregations  to  pay 
for  ordinary  supply. 

Now,  the  Synod  demands  that  each 
niiniater  shall  annually  inform  his  pres* 


bytery  how  often,  and  why  his  pulpit 
has  been  occupied  by  unlicensed  persons 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  law  fares 
no  better.  In  some  presbyteries  the 
question  is  never  put.  In  others,  the 
greatest  transgressors  are 'often  absent 
from  that  particular  meeting ;  some  re- 
fuse to  answer  or  confess,  and  at  the 
same  time  justify  their  guilt.  That  such 
is  the  state  of  the  case,  at  least  in  country 
presbyteries,  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged. 

Varied,  also,  is  the  treatment  of  stu- 
dents. In  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow, 
for  example,  it  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred that  they  have  all  been  asked  in 
turn,  before  being  certified  to  the  Hall, 
whether  or  not  they  have  preached  dur- 
ing the  recess  to  United  Presbyterian 
congregations.  In  regard  to  this,  the 
feeling  is  twofold.  Firsts  there  is  an 
impression  among  tliem  that  the  Synod's 
regulations  confine  the  interrogation  to 
ministers,  and  that  there  are  no  grounds 
in  these  regulations  for  extending  it  to 
students.  Secondly^  they  think  it  is 
scarcely  fair  that  they,  the  weaker  party, 
should  be  more  blamed  (for  in  practice 
it  is  so)  than  those  who  ask  them  to 
preach.  For  the  influence  of  a  minister 
over  a  student,  especially  in  a  country 
presbytery,  is  not  flight.    The  latter 
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knows  tliat  the  former  is  his  examiner 
and'  critic  ;  and  even  though  he  be  far 
from  believing  in  reality  that  his  supe- 
rior would  take  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion, yet  he  cannot  help  at  the  moment 
letting  this  fact  have  some  weight  with 
him  in  his  decision.  Again,  the  student 
very  naturally  is  wishful  that  a  kindly 
feehng  should  exist  between  himself  and 
every  member  of  presbytery,  which  such 
a  refusal  is  apt  to  interrupt,  especially  as 
the  conscientiousness  of  the  one  with  re- 
spect to  the  law  may  become  unintention- 


ally a  rebuke  to  the  other.  The  case  is 
made  harder  still,  when  the  minister  of 
a  poor  congregation  lays  upon  a  student 
the  responsibility  of  depriving  his  people 
of  Sabbath  ordinances,  since  they  cannot 
afford  the  services  of  a  preacher,  and,, 
^ottld  the  student  refuse  to  supply,  the 
doors  of  the  church  will  be  closed. 

You  will  much  oblige,  dear  Sir,  by 
inserting  this  expression  of  a  general 
feeling. — ^Yonrs,  etc. 

A  Stude^. 


jlntirta  nf  Mm  l^MtuMt. 


The  Miracles  :  Helps  to  Faith,  not 
Hindrances.  By  William  M.  Taylor, 
A.M.,  Minister  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Derby  Koad,  Liverpool. 

Edinburgli :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co.  1865. 
This  is  the  most  complete  work  known  to 
us  upon  the  argument  from  miracles  in  its 
present  shape.  It  is  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  state  of  the  question;  the 
definition  of  a  miracle;  the  possibility, 
credibility,  and  reality  of  miracles;  and 
their  evidential  value;  with  clear,  inde- 
pendent, and  vigorous  discussion  of  such 
objections*  and  adverse  tbeories  as  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  names  of  Hume, 
Strauss,  and  Renan,  and  of  such  imperfect 
and  questionable  vien's  of  the  relation  of 
miracles  and  doctrine,  as  have  been  given, 
amon^  others,  by  Coleridge  and  Arch- 
bishop Trench.  So  much  solid  thinking^ 
and.  luminous  statement  have  not  often 
been  condensed  into  so  narrow  a  compass; 
and  though  Mr  Taylor  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  originality,  which  indeed  is  im- 

Eossible  in  such  a  field,  his  work  has  the 
igher  merit,  for  a  popular  manual,  of 
uniform  soundness  of  judgment  and  skill 
in  arrangement,  while  there  are  throughout 
such  traces  of  power  and  acumen  as  dis- 
tinguish a  product  of  mind  from  a  mere 
compilation. 

This  estimate  we  shall  verify  by  a  few 
examples,  as  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give 
a  resum€  of  a  work  itself  so  condensed. 
GocPs  Supernatural  and  Man's  Supernatural. 

'TKere  is,  however,  one  great  difference 
between  the  two.  Man  controls  nature,  in 
one  case,  by  obeying  some  other  natural  law, 
and  bringing  into  operation  some  secondary 
cause.  Thus,  in  the  instances  given  above, 
the  lifting  of  the  rock,  the  building  of  the 
house,  etc.,  are  all  illustrations  of  man's  in- 
telligence availing  itself  of  its  knowledge  of 
one  set  of  natural  laws  to  produce  effects, 
which,  apart  from  his  intervention,  nature 


itself  would  never  have  caused.  But  when 
God  performs  a  supernatural  work,  his  power 
is  direct  and  immediate  in  its  operation,  and 
is  put  forth,  as  his  creating  energy  was  at 
first,  by  a  simple  act  of  will.'--Pp.  19,  20. 

Fallacy  of  Burners  Argument  against  Miracles, 
'•  There  is  in  this  skilful  piece  of  sophistry 
a  comparison  of 'experience  with  testimony, 
and  an  exaltation  of  the  fomer  over  the 
latter,  as  if  they  were  radically  distinct 
Here,  again,  let  us  ask  of  whoso  experience 
he  speaks  ?  If  it  b«  our  own  individual  ex- 
perience, then  very  clearly  that  which  comes 
under  a  person's  own  observation  makes  a 
more  forcible  impression  on  him  than  that 
which  he  hears  from  the  testimony  of  another  ; 
but  the  question  recui-s.  What  has  my  personal 
experience  to  do  here  ?  If  I  had  been  present 
and  observed  something  different  from  those 
who  were  spectators  at  the  time,  then  my 
experience  might  be  put  against  theirs.  But 
if  it  be  the  general  experience  of  mankind  of 
which  he  speaks,  then  how  do  we  get  to 
know  what  it  is,  but  by  the  very  testimony 
which  it  is  Hume's  object  to  depreciate? 
Hence  to  put  the  general  experience  of  man- 
kind against  testimony,  is  onlj^,  after  all,  to 
compare  testimony  with  testimony ;  and, 
therefore,  this  famous  argument,  where  it  is 
not  a  begging  of  the  question,  simply  throws 
us  back  upon  the  study  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  in  support  of  miracles,  and 
asks  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  not  only  to  warrant  our  belief  in 
their  reality,  but  also  to  render  culpablty  our 
unbelief.'— Pp.  39,  40. 

Henan's  Demand  of  Scientijic  Evidence  exposed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  dead  man 
raised  to  life.  Hightly  here  Benan  would 
make  the  mosi  slrict  investigation  turn  on 
the  question,  whether  or  not  he  had  been 
really  dead ;  but  is  it  true  that  only  a  com- 
mission composed  of  "physicists,  physiolo- 
gists, chemists,  and  persons  accustomed  to 
historical  criticism  "  can  decide  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  ?  When  our  friends  depart  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  hold  an  inquest 
before  such  a  body  of  learned  men,  before  we 
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can  determine  whether  they  are  dead  or  not; 
naj,  even  though  a  case  or  two  of  premattiro 
iaterment  may  happen  in  an  age,  that  does 
not  prevent  ns  from  relying  on  our  own 
judgment  in  the  matter.  ...  No  doubt  the 
very  fact  that  the  person  has  been  raised  to 
life  again  should,  from  its  unusual  occur- 
rence, dispose  us  to  examine  minutely  into 
the  evidence  that  he  had  been  really  dead ; 
but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying 
that  we  should  have  a  special  sort  of  evidence, 
diifering  in  'kind,>and  not  simply  in  degree, 
from  that  which  is  generally  acted  on  in  such 
cases.'— Pp.  57,  58. 

Discrepancy  in  the  Gospels  no  Argument  of 
Error. 

*We  have  frequently  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  us,  in  an  assize  town^  of 
spending  a  few  hours  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and'have  seen  with  no  little  adnuration,  how, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  judge,  and  by  the 
acuteness  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  the 
whole  truth  has  been  gradually  evolved. 
Eepeatedly  have  we  heard  one  witness  seem 
to  contradict  another  far  more  thoroughly 
than  any  one  of  the  evangelists  appears  to 
contravene  another ;  and  yet  a  question  has  . 
been  put  by  the  bar,  or  the  bench,  or  the  jury, 
the  answer  to  which  has  brought  out  some 
new  fact  by  which  harmony  has  been  re- 
stored; or,  perhaps,  the  former  witness  has 
been  recalled,  and  a  question  put  to  him 
which  has  elicited  particulars  of  which  before 
he  had  said  nothing,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  all  that  was  needed  to  explain  the 
difference  that  had  appeared.  Now  this  source 
of  information  wo  cannot  have  in  dealing  with 
the  gospels.  Here  the  record  is  closed:  no 
new  fact  can  be  evolved  by  cross-examination, 
and  80  we  are  deprived  of  a  great  means  oif 
throwing  light  upon  the  matters  in  dispute.' 
-Pp.  110,  111. 

Contents  of  Fourth  Gospel. 
'Each  chapter  ha?  its  own  part  in  the 
elaboration  of  ^is  great  argument  In  the 
first  He  is  the  £amb  of  God ;  in  the  second, 
the  Temple ;  in  the  third,  the  glorious  Anti- 
^pe  of  the  brazen  serpent;  in  the  fourth,  the 
Water  of  Life ;  in  the  fifth,  the  Judge  of  all ; 
in  the  sixth,  the  Bread  of  Life ;  in  the  seventh, 
He  is  again  the  Water  of  Life ;  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  the  Light  of  the  World ;  in  the 
tenth,  the  Good  Shepherd;  in  the  eleventh, 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  in  the  twelfth, 
the  King  of  Zion ;  in  the  thirteenth,  the  Per- 
fect Example ;  in  the  fourteenth,  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;  in  the  fifteenth,  th^ 
True  Vine;  in  the  sixteenth,  the  Precursor  of 
the  Paraclete;  in  the  seventeenth,  the  priestly 
Intercessor ;  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
the  Willing  Victim ;  and  in  the  twentieth 
Again,  the  JSesurrection  and  the  Life.' — Pp. 
162-^. 

We  close  this  series  of  extracts,  and 
<iisini8s  this  able  volume,  by  quoting  Mr 
Taylor's  explanation  of  the  bearing  of 
I>pit.  xiii.  1-5  on  the  evidential  value  of 
ininusles,  a  passage  which  has  been  insisted 
on  by  Archbishop  Trench  and  many  others, 


as  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  must  be  tested 
by  appeal  to  inward  light  ere  the  miracle 
can  prove  it  true. 

'  The  case  is  not  that  of  a  people  to  whom 
miraclei^re  presented  for  the  first  time,  but 
rather  that  of  those  who  had  themselves  seen 
such  sublime  works  wrought  by  God,  as  the 
dividihg  of  the  sea,  the  giving  of  the  lhanna, 
the  bringing  of  the  water  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  leading  of  the  tribes  by  the  pillar  and 
the  cloud.  Now,  as  their  law  had  been  thus 
unequivocally  established  by  God,  they  were 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  moved  from  it 
by  anything  else,  however  much  it  might 
resemble  miracle ;  even  although  the  wonder 
should  seem  to  come  to  pass,  they  were  to 
account  it  false  and  not  from  God,  inasmuch 
as  He  could  not  deny  himself.  Hence  this 
passage  makes  its  appeal  not  to  the  moral 
nature  of  men,  but  to  the  consistency  of  God ; 
and  it  makes  the  doctrines  only  a  test  of 
miracle,  q/ier  they  have  themselves  been  received 
as  miraculomly  attested  as  divine.  The  verses 
presuppose  that  God  has  already  spoken,  and 
that  his  words  have  been  confirmed  by  miracle, 
and  have  as  such  been  received ;  thereafter, 
but  not  till  then,  the  doctrines  become  a  test 
by  which  to  try  all  other  claimants  to  the 
supernatural,  and  no  one  is  to  be  received 
who  proclaims  another  lord,  and  seeks  to 
withdraw  us  from  Him  whose  revelation  we 
have  already  in  our  hands.  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  words  in  Deuteronomy  are  for 
the  law  what  Paul's  are  for  the  gospel : 
"  Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach 
any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto,  you,  let  him  bo  ac- 
cursed." '—Pp.  195-6. 

CoMiKG  Events;  An  Inquiry  regarding 
the  Three  Prophetical  Numbers  of  the 
Last  Chapter  of  Daniel.  By  J.  Meikle, 
D.D. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.  1866. 
Thb  |)rophecy  contained  in  the  last  two 
chapters  of  Daniel,  not  only  embraces 
events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  Jeirish  people  within  a  few  centuries 
from  the  days  of  thci  prophet,  but  alludes 
to  important  periods  in  the  distant  future, 
even  to  the  close  of  time.  With  respect  to 
the  first  part  of  it,  there  is  not,  as  indeed 
there  scarcely  could  be,  any  diversity  of 
sentiment  among  interpreters.  All  admit 
that  it  contains  a  brief,  but  very  plain, 
sketch  of  the  political  events  which  affected 
the  condition  of  the  Jlewish  church  down 
to  the  time  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  who 
instituted  against  it  a  fierce  persecution,  by 
which  it  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  views,  however,  which  have  been  taken 
of  the  latter  part  of  it  are  widely  divergent. 
Some  maintain  that  the  persecution  of  the 
church  by  Antiochns  is  the  subject  of  it 
also;  others,  that  after  describing  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  and  Palestine  by  the  Bomans, 
it  passes  to  the  state  of  the  church  under 
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the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  events 
"which  have  occarred  in  its  history  onwards 
to  the  present  day,  and  which  will  yet  take 
place,  as  introdactory  to  the  glory  of  the 
latter  days ;  and  others,  that  no  jwirt  of  it, 
or  but  a  small  part  of  it,  has  been  fulfilled, 
its  chief  reference  being  to  the  persecution 
of  the  church  by  some  infidel  power  which 
is  yet  to  appear  on  earth.  The  second 
of  these  modes  of  interpretation  is  that 
adopted  by  Dr  Meikle.  His  views,  how- 
ever, are  in  some  respects  different  from 
those  of  any  previous  interpreter  of  pro- 
phecy. The  basis  on  whicli  they  rest  is  the 
principle,  that  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy,  as  well  as  the  first,  relates  exclusively 
to  Daniel's  people  according  to  the  flesh, 
or  to  the  Jews.  And  he  maintains,  ^rs^, 
that  chap.  xi.  30  -35  foretells  the  overthrow 
of  the  Grecian  dominion,  and  the  subjection 
of  Palestine  and  the  Jewish  nation  to  the 
Roman  power ;  secondlt/f  that  vers.  36-39 
refer  to  the  corruption  and  oppression  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  Palestine  and 
other  provinces  of  the  East,  by  the  policy 
of  the  kings  of  the  empire  usurping  domin- 
ion over  the  consciences  of  their  subjects, 
and  acting  according  to  their  own  will  in 
matters  of  religious  faith  and  worship ; 
thirdly y  that  vers.  40-45  predict  the  rise 
and  triumph  of  the  Mohammedan  powers, 
the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and  the  evils 
which  they  would  inflict  on  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  fourthly, 
that  chap.  xii.  1-3  foretells  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  and  their 
restoration  to  tlieir  own  land ;  &nd,Ji/thlyf 
that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days 
of  ver.  7  constitute  the  duration  of  the 
Mohammedan  powers,  or  of  their  dominion 
over  Palestine.  Dr  Meikle  is  disposed  to 
date  that  period  from  the  first  year  of  the 
Hegira,  when  Mohammed  avowed  the  prin- 
ciple of  propagating  his  religion  by  the 
sword,  rather  than  from  the  time  when  he 
first  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
or  from  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  his 
followers,  that  is,  from  a.d.  622  ;  and  sup- 
poses that  the  Turkish  rule  over  Palestine 
will  terminate  in  1682,  and  that  the  succeed- 
ing thirty  years  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
will  bring  about  the  conveirsion  of  the  Jews 
and  their  restoration  to  Canaan ;  while 
during  the  next  forty-five  they  will  co- 
operate with  the  Gentile  churches  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  millennium 
commencing  at  their  termination. 

We  can  scarcely  praise  too  highly  the 
tone  and  -spirit  of  Dr  Meikle's  reasoning  in 
support  of  these  propositions.  It  presents 
a  model  for  any  discussion  on  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture.  Free  alike  from 
extravagance  and  dogmatism,  it  is  simply 
an  endeavour,  under  the  guidance  of  an 


acute  intellect  and  a  sonnd  judgment,  to 
determine  the  meaning  and  reference  of 
the  language  of  Scripture  by  a  comparison 
of  it  with  other  portions  of  the  prophetic 
word,  and  with  the  events  of  history.  Yet, 
while  we  cheerfully  express  the  high  opinion 
which  we  cherish  of  the  ability  with  which 
Dr  Meikle  advocates  the  views  which  he 
has  formed  of  the  closing  predictions  of 
Daniel,  we  must  at  the  same  time  say  that 
there  are  difficulties  connected  with  his 
interpretation  of  them  which  prevent  us 
from  at  once  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  it. 
Of  these  we  shall  mention  only  three. 

First,  The  description  of  the  wilful  king 
does  not  apply  with  any  special  appro- 
priateness to  the  emperors  who  reigned  in 
Constantinople.  Supposing  that  the  36th 
verse,  which  alone  is  quoted  by  Dr  Meikle, 
may  be  explained  of  their  arrogant  usurpa- 
tion of  dominion  over  the  consciences  of 
their  subjects,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
three  subsequent  verses  ?  or  how  were  the 
characteristics  mentioned  in  them  verified 
in  the  actings  of  the  emperors  of  the  East? 
Is  there  ngt  more  verisimilitude  in  the 
interpretation  which  supposes  that  the  pro^ 
phecy  WAS  fulfilled  in  the  arbitrary  power, 
in  regard  to  religion,  exercised  first  by  the 
Koman  emperors,  aided  by  ecclesiastical 
councils  called  and  influenced  by  them^ 
but  afterwards  and  still  naore  despotically 
by  the  bishops  of  Home ;  in  the  discourage- 
ment of  marriage  as  a  state  less  honourable 
than  that  of  celibacy,  and  the  eventual  pro- 
hibition of  it  to  the  minister^  of  religion ;  in 
the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  saints  as 
the  patrons  and  guardians  of  men,  and  the 
adorning  of  their  shrines  with  gold  and 
silver  and  gems ;  and  in  the  elevation  of 
these  gods  protectors  to  the  dignity  of 
national  deities,  and  the  ^ivision  of  the 
earth  among  them  by  making  them  the 
patron  saints  of  different  countries  ? 

Secondly,  The  resurrection  foretold  in  chap, 
xii.  2  is  a  resurrection  not  only  of  some  to 
everlasting  life,  but  of  others  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt ;  and  though  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration 
to  the  church,  and  even  to  their  own  land,, 
might,  in  the  figurative  language  of  pro- 
phecy, be  expressed  by  the  former,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what,  according^o  this  principle 
of  interpretation,  can  be  nieant  by  the 
latter.  The  idea  of  a  double  symbolical 
resurrection— K)f  the  revival  of  two  different 
and  opposite  classes  of  persons  at  the  same 
time — is  inadmissible,  and  apparently  pre- 
cludes a  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  the  prophet.  The  whole  descrip- 
tion, moreover,  agrees  with  the  statements 
of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  literal 
resurrection  at  the  last  day :  John  8-29. 
May  we  not  suppose,  then,  that  after  de- 
scribing the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
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troth  and  righteonsnes.^  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  Christ  on  hehalf  of  his  faithful 
adherents,  which  is  to  introduce  the  mil- 
i  lenniam,  the  prophecy  passes  to  that  great 
day  of  decision,  of  which  these  events  were 
only  a  prelude  ? 

Thirdly^  The  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  days  commence  with  the  taking  away 
of  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  Bnt 
if  the  ravages  of  the  Mohammedan  powers 
were,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  a  divine  judg- 
ment upon  an  apostate  and  persecuting 
church,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
with  propriety  be  here  characterized  as 
the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice. 
Supposing  the  reference  to  be  to  New 
Testament  tim^,  the  description  may  more 
appropriately  be  applied  to  the  termination, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  church,  of  a  pure 
administration  of  divine  ordinances,  and  the 
establishment  in  their  place  of  grossly  cor- 
rupted forms  of  worship,  which  were  fatal 
to  the  power  and  life  of  religion. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  to  Dr 
Meikle's  interpretation  of  this  prophecy 
that  have  occurred  to  us  while  perusing 
his  work.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
fatal  to  it ;  but  so  long  as  they  remain  un- 
removed,  we  must  withhold  our  assent  to 
it. 

To  the  discussion  of  this  prophecy  are 
subjoined  some  sections  respecting  the 
duration  and  blessedness  of  the  millennial 
state  of  the  church,  and  the  agency  and 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  which 
are  characterized  by  the  same  excellences 
as  the  preceding  part  of  the  book.  Dr 
Meikle  regards  the  thousand  years  of  the 
latter  day  glory  as  prophetical  years,  or  as 
denoting  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
literal  years.  But  year  is  never  used  as  a 
prophetic  term  in  Scripture.    Rev.  ix.  15 

,  does  not  disprove  this  statement,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  refers  to  the  duration  of  the 
ravages  of  the  locusts,  and  even  supposing 
that  it  does,  the  word  there  used  is  different 
irqm  that  which  is  employed  to  indicate 

i  the  duration  of  the  millennium.  It  is 
probable  that  by  the  thousand  years  we 

,  are  to  understand  merely  a  long^  but  in- 
definite period. 

'       Br  Meikle  in  his  preface  bids  a  final 

j  adieu  to  the  Christian  public.  The  church 
has  reason  to  thank  him  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  exposition  of  Scripture 
truth  in  this  and  his  previous  publications. 
And  we  would,  in  closing,  express  the 
hope,  that,  though  he  may  not  add  to  the 
number,  he  may  be  spared  for  years  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Christ  by  his  ministra- 
tions as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
the  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  church 
may  be  blessed  for  its  advantage  when  he 


has  left  the  scene  of  service  for  that  of 
reward. 

The  Mercy  Seat;  or.  Thoughts  on  Prayer. 
By  Augustus  C.  Thomson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot.  1865. 

This  treatise  on  Prayer  is  a  reprint  of  an 
American  work  which  we  do  not  doubt  ia 
destined  to  become  a  British  fayourite. 
Not  less  earnest  in  tone  than  Bickersteth's 
well-known  manual,  it  is  more  eloquent, 
masterly,  and  exhaustive.  We  gladly, 
bear  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  its 
theology,  which  has  the  true  Puritan  and 
evangelical  ring.  And  in  these  days  of'' 
doctrinal  defection  and  theological  specu- 
lation, when  rationalistic  theories  on 
prayer  and  other  vital  questions  are  freely 
broached  in  quarters  at  home  where  some- 
thing very  different  might  be  expected ;  it 
is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  author 
who,  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  protests 
against  infidelity  under  the  specious  guise 
of  *  advanced  thought,'  and  ably  seeks  to 
defend  the  interests  of  living  Christianity 
by  his  mode  of  handling  the  all-important 
subject  of  prayer.  It  is  a  subject  which 
has  didactic,  devotional,  and  practical 
aspects ;  and  not  one  of  these  is  overlooked 
in  this  volume.  A  genial  warmth  of  senti- 
ment pervades  it ;  and  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  contact 
not  only  with  a  richly  furnished  mind,  but 
with  a  gJowing  and  earnest  heart.  One  of 
its  principal  charms  lies  in  its  endless  pro- 
fusion of  illustrations.  The  author  scarcely 
tenches  a  topic  which  he  does  not  illumine 
and  relieve  with  some  historical  or  bio- 
graphical reference.  Kor  this  purpose  he 
lays  under  contribution,  with  equal  ease, 
the  facts  of  history,  the  incidents  of  bio- 
graphy, and  the  records  of  travel ;  and  his 
allusions  are  never  far-fetched,  often  they 
are  extremely  felicitous.  The  style  is  good; 
barring  a  few  Americanisms  which  crop 
out  occasionally.  When,  for  example,  Dr 
Thomson  speaks  of  the  Divine  Spirit's 
*  office-work,'  and  of  parents  '  praying  for 
their  children  year  in  and  year  out,'  he 
uses  phrases  which  are  not  recognised  as 
good  English  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
But  such  impurities  are  of  very  rare  oc* 
currence. 

The  book  contains  internal  evidence  that 
its  author,  during  its  preparation,  was 
surrounded  by  the  shouting  and  excite- 
ment of  the  recent  American  war;  and 
several  of  its  sections,  by  their  martial  tone, 
sound  like  homilies  which  were  originally 
preached  in  the  camp,  or  at  least  not  far 
from  the  tramp  of  soldiery  and  the  roar 
of  musketry. 

We  shall  best  convey  to  our  readers  an 
impression  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
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author  by  quoting,  almost  at  random,  one 

or  two  specimen  passages  taken  from 
amongst  those  which  we  marked  in  the 
coarse  of  our  perusal. 

Prayer  a  Telegraph. 

*  If  from  this  world  there  were  carried  a 
cable  across  the  vast  ocean  of  space  from 
star  to  star,  and  from  constellation  to  con- 
atdlatioo,  till  that  place  were  reached 
where  we  may  suppose  is  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  God,  and  thus  between 
that  remote  abode  and  our  world — this 
mere  islet  of  the  great  sea— instantaneous 
communications  could  take  place,  what  a 
sensation  ought  it  to  create !  How  should 
the  mountain-tops.be  lighted  up!  How 
would  the  spheres  give  a  new  and  louder 
chorus;  the  sunxome  forth  from  his  ta- 
bernacle with  a  more  smiling  face,  and  the 
pale  moon  fill  her  horns  anew!  Such  a 
spiritual  telegraph  exists.  It  was  laid 
centuries  ago,  and  has  held  two  worlds  in 
unbroken  connection.' 

Thankfulness, 

'  The  birds  are  up  betimes  to  chant  their 
praises:  shall  they  not  shame  us?  The 
early  Christians  had  their  hymns  before 
day-break.  The  very  name  of  the  pious 
and  persecuted  Lollards  denotes  '  a  people 
that  sing  praises.'  Are  we  not  called  upon 
to  be  more  abundant  in  this  holy  recrea- 
tion? What  a  cheerful  frame  does  it  in- 
troduce into  the  soul  1  what  a  sayour  of 
heayen  does  it  leave  behind  it !  But  when 
drought  or  mildew  comes  ;  when  the  whirl- 
wind or  earthquake  makes  us  tremble; 
when  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, or  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday,  invades  our  dwelling ;  when  war 
with  its  manifold  evils  scourges  us  ;  when 
the  outrage  and  misery  of  a  distracted 
world  assail  our  ears ;  when  fierce  disease 
or  the  strong  hand  of  violence  takes  hold 
of  our  persons,  is  there  a  call  then  to  ren- 
der thanks  ?  .  .  .  There  is  probably 
more  genuine  gratitude,  more  sincere 
thanksgiving,  in  times  of  trial  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  at  this  moment  we  were 
called  upon  to  name  that  for  which  ardent 
praise  ought  to  ascend  to  God,  what  should 
we  mention  ?  Shall  we  life  up  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving  to  Him  because  ours  is  a 
land  of  liberty  and  plenty  ?  Shall  we  give 
thanks  for  the  glow  of  health,  and  for  the 
paradise  of  our  homes?  Yes,  we  will. 
But  faith  stops  not  here.  She  bids  us  look 
at  the  dark  clouds  that  sometimes  gather 
oyer  us,  and  asks  if  there  is  no  blessing  in 
their  contents.  She  points  to  our  riches 
that  have  made  to  themselves  wings  and, 
as  an  eagle,  are  flying  away,  and  asks  if, 
in  the  strong  light  of  heaven,  they  do  not 
look  more  golden  than  ever.   She  takes 


Its  within-doorB  to  look  upon  onrdiminished 
family  circles ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
tears  and  swelling  hearts,  bids  us  say 
cheerfully :  The  Lord  g^ve,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away :  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

<  God  works  by  paradoxes.  When  least 
apparent  there  is  the  most  real  reason  for 
saying,  Thy  will  be  done."  Trials  are  his 
medicine  for  the  soul.  This  is  his  affec- 
tionate discipline  of  such  as  are  children. 
Was  ever  dross  purged  away  save  by  fire  ? 
What  servsjits  of  the  Most  High  are  ever 
cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace  without 
finding  one  like  the  Son  of  Grod  present 
with  them  ?  Who  ever  sat  down  weary 
and  famished  without  finding  a  fountain 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness  ?  Will  a 
proper  sense  of  God's  presence,  the  wreck 
of  nervous  derangement,*  and  the  tor- 
tures of  martyrdom,  extort  only  devout 
thanksgiviog  ?  When  the  Proconsul  gave 
sentence,  *'Let  Cyprian  be  beheaded," 
**God  be  praised!"  replied  the  martyr. 
Ridley  at  the  stake  lifts  his  hands  towards 
heaven  and  prays :  O  heavenly  Father,  I 
give  Thee  most  hearty  thanks  that  Thou 
hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  Thee 
even  unto  death." 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  last  memorable 
passover,  Christ  gave  thanks.  Was  He 
Ignorant  of  the  coming  events  of  that  night, 
and  of  the  day  following  ?  Did  He  know 
who  was  to  betray  Him  ?  Had  He  not  al- 
ready bidden  him  do  quickly  what  he  was 
to  do  ?  Had  He  not  yet  formed  the  pur- 
pose to  go  out  so  soon  as  they  should  sing 
a  hymn,  pass  the  brook  Kedron,  and  enter 
Gethsemane  ?  Had  He  no  presentiment  of 
his  exceeding  sorrow,  his  sore  amazement 
then  ?  Was  He  unaware  of  what  would 
take  place  before  Caiaphas,  before  Pilate, 
before  Herod  ?  Had  He  no  intimation  of 
the  scene  at  Golgotha?  He  knew  it  all. 
The  traitor's  kiss,  the  scourging,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the 
piercing  nails,  were  already  felt.  Dis- 
tinctly did  He  see  his  disciples  forsake 
Him,  and  his  own  heavenly  Father  aban- 
don Him  to  the  power  of  darkness.  Yet 
He  gives  thanks.  In  full  view  of  those 
wonders  which  unsettled  the  invisible 
world,  and  darkened  the  heavens.  He  once 
and  again  gives  thanks.  Through  that 
scene  and  beyond  it  He  looks  at  the  triumph 
of  his  gospel  to  the  end  of  time :  backward 
and  upward  He  looks  at  the  army  of  saints 
already  glorified,and  therefore  gives  thanks. 
The  omniscient  Son  of  God*  knows  that  by 
his  conquest  of  the  principalities  of  dark- 
ness, by  the  wonder  and  joy  awakened 
among  holy  angels,  and  by  the  redemption 
from  sin  and  misery  of  so  many  human 
millions,  unspeakable  glory  will  accrue  to 
the  triune  God  and  his  goremment,  and 
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therefore  gitres  thanks.  May  not  the  dis- 
ciple, in  sacred  sympathy  with  his  Lord, 
Yift  his  thoughts  above  surrounding  scenes  ? 
Though  in  the  midst  of  trials,  though  step- 
ping into  the  waters  of  Jordan,  let  him 
anticipate  the  praises  that  on  the  other  side 
shall  resound  through  eternity.' 

The  Sabbath:  An  Ode.  By  the  Rer. 
Fbteb  Macmosland,  Minister  of  North 
Berwick.  • 
Edinburgh :  ThomM  Faton.  1865. 
The  Sabbath  is  at  present  quite  the  bite 
noir  of  ungodly  people  of  all  sorts.  Their 
hostility  springs  from  an  instinctive  per- 
ception that  the  Sabbath  is  the  chief  fence 
which  the  Almighty  has  set  around  re- 
ligion and  the  church.  Hence  the  policy  of 
breaking  it  down  and  taking  it  away.  One 
common  artifice  is  to  paint  the  observance 
of  it  in  the  most  unlovely  colours,  to  hang 
it  in  the  most  sombre  gloom,  to  represent 
its  public  observance  as  a  wearisome  sub- 
jagation  to  dull  sermons  and  unnatural 
dogmas,  and  the  holy  calm  of  a  Sabbath 
eve  by  the  cottage  ingle  a  miserable  im- 
prisonment, in  which  the  gaiety  of  young 
hearts  is  quite  crushed  out  by  the  severe 
discipline  of  worse  than  monkish  austeri- 
ties. The  Christian  public  has  witnessed 
with  amazement  a  new  sign  of  the  times, 
in  such  views  mooted  from  pulpits  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  waits  with  some 
anxiety  to  know  whether  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism is  really  to  be  flung  over  the  wall  as 
an  old  song,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith 
imposed  at  ordination  to  have  no  more 
strength  to  bind  its  ministers  than  the 
green  withes  that  were  placed  so  uselessly 
on  Samson's  arms.  Meanwhile  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  brethren  in  that  church 
holding  and  loving  the  old  creed  and  the 
holy  day  with  passionate  ardour.  If  the 
poem  of  Mr  Macmorland  were  only  an 
eflPasion  of  piety,  indeed,  we  should  not 
sabject  it  to  a  notice  in  our  literary  criti- 
cisms. But  the  reverend  author  not  only 
discovers  the  devotional  taste  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  Sabbath 
rest ;  he  is  a  true  poet,  and  of  no  common 
order.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  the 
examination  we  yet  feel  to  be  due  to  this 
beautiful  ode.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  some  extracts,  premising  that 
they  are  saimples  not  more  striking  than 
^ny  other  stanza  that  might  be  taken  from 
it  at  random.  The  subject  is  thus  intro- 
duced : — 

^Bright  Daughter  of  the  Skies ! 
Koly  for  ever,  and  for  ever  young ; — 
Hail,  newly  bom  I— In  thv  first  beauty  flung, 

Around  the  bowers  of  primal  Paradise, 
Hallowing  with  heavenly  light  Time's  earliest 
weeks. 
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Hail!  as  thou  wert  and  art, 

A  blessing  to  the  eyes  and  to  the' heart  ;^ 
Gted's  Covenant  Sign,— that  graciously  be^ 
speaks 

To  man,  by  brightest  token, — 
Friendship  and  peace  unbroken ! 


Upon  thy  head  thou  wearest, 
A  chaplet  formed  of  Eden's  loveliest  flowers ; 

And  in  thy  hand  thou  bearest — 
A  Banner  waved  through  all  the  sacred  hours ; 

Inscribed  in  hues  the  fairest, 
"With  heavenly  words  that  gladden  hearts 
like  ours ; 

Peagb;  Houness;  Commuoton;  Worship; 
Rest  I 

With  rosy  flnger  pointing  towards  the  Bless'd ; 

And  gleaming  on  thy  brow, 
A  super-earthly  light,  that  lingers  now ! 

O,  glorious  day, 
That  bmgest  Earth  all  blessing  on  thy  ray  !— 

She  hears  thy  chimes — 
Tinkling  their  notes  a-down  the  evil  times, 
With  music  shaken  from  the  heavenly 
climes !  — 

And,  as  she  pauses  'mid  her  sad  iurmoil, 
To  listen,  while  thy  silent  lamp  doth  bum, 

The  homy  hands  of  Toil 
Are  lifted  up — ^to  welcome  thy  return, 

0 !  mercy-given ; — 
Still  wrapping  up  within  the  smile  of 
Heaven, — 

A  fallen  world; — curse-laden,  and  curse- 
riven  ! 

"  Rest,"  said  Th'  Eternal,    Rest ! 
And  at  that  word  all  labour  standeth  still  ;  — 
Thej)lough,  the  spade,  the  hammer,  and  the 

All  rest,  spellbound,  until 
Released  again,  at  the  Supreme  behest ! — 

The  labouring  wain, 

The  weary  brain, 
The  slave,— the  felon  in  his  chain, — 

All  rest  in  thee ! — while  looking  up, 

Devotion  drains  her  Promise-cup, — 

Filled  with  the  heavenly  juice — 

The  grapes  of  God  produce ! ' 

He  then  describes  the  gradual  neglect  of 
Sabbath  observance  in  patriarchal  times, 
its  revival  by  the  publication  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  the  blessings  it  shed  upon  the  Old 
Testament  church  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
change  of  the  day  at  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  The  manner  in  which  the  change 
was  introduced  is  thus  beautifully  pic- 
tured 

*  Hast  thou  not  seen, 
Traced  on  the  Sky, — 
At  Mom  or  E'en, 
The  pencilled  Moon,  while  clouds  were  pass- 
ing by,— 
Carrying  within  its  white, 
And  faint-traced  rim  of  light. 
Its  own  dark  body,  dimly  seen  thereby,— 
The  old  moon  held,  in  the  new  moon's  em- 
brace ? — 

Even  so, — the  face 

^.RY  1866.  C 
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Of  the  new  Sabbath,  shining  with  new  light. 
From  out  the  Saviour's  tomb, 

(More  Bweet,  more  fair,  more  gracious,  and 
more  bright,) 
Doth  still  illume — 

All  that  it  witnessed  for,  on  Earth  of  old ; 

Telling  of  all  that  ever  Sabbath  told, 
From  far  primeval  time ; — 

With  more,  O  wondrous  more,  of  glorious 
and  sublime ! 

Not  sternly,  forcefully,  or  rudely  done ; — 
Breaking  up  Sacred  Order  with  a  crash. 
As  when  Earth  quakes  and  opens ;  or  a 
flash 

From  heaven,  shatters  some  old  Tower  of 
stone ! 

Not  thus,  the  First  Day  Sabbath  was  begun. 
With  violent  upheaval,  or  rude  strife ; 
But  with  the  noiseless  energy  of  life, — 
Grew  silent,  like  a  Tree ; — whose  living 
roots 

Drew  in  a  secret  strength,  that  sent  its 
shoots 

Throughout  a  world,  enrichen'd  with  its 
fruits ! — 

Sabbath  of  Christ,— all  hail ! 
Seal'd  with  the  seal  of  great  Jehovah's  name ; 
Set  separate  as  his  own ; — and  by  thy  veil — 

Of  light,  of  sanctity,  of  holy  rest,— 

Divine  confess'd  !— 
Long-travell'd  Witness,  set  amid  the  days ; — 
Long-lingering  brightness  of  Jehovah's  gaze : 

Through  time  continued,  until  time  shall 
end; 

Telling  throughout  the  darkness  of  the  Fall, 

Of  God  our  constant  friend 
Of  grace,  and  peace,  and  bliss,  and  hope,  for 

That  men  of  every  land  might  raise— 
Their  hearts  and  tongues  in  praise, — 
As  long  as  Earth  is  gladdened  by  thy  rayS !' 

A  hush  of  Silence  broodeth  everywhere, 

In  this  calm  Sabbath  air,— 
Covering  with  out-spread  wing,  the  lonely 
hills ; — 
Save  where  the  tinkling  rills — 
And  bleating  sheep,  awake  their  notes  of 
praise ! 

A  nush  of  silence,  dwelleth  in  the  street  ;— 

Save  where  soft-pacing  feet, — 
Wake  echoes — in  the  trade-deserted  ways, — 

While  hastening  to  the  Home 
Of  Worship, — where  no  worldly  thoughts 
may  come !' 

Where  Heaven  touches  Earth, 
And  pours  down  blessing,  on  a  toil-worn 

world ; 

Where  Heaven's  white  banner,  is  to  man 
unfurl'd ; 

And  souls  that  own  the  heavenly  birth. 
Are  gather*d  to  receive— 
His  blessing, — ^in  whose  Presence  they  be- 
lieve ! 

There's  blessing  in  the  Shower, 
That  falls  so  soft  and  kindl;  on  the  4eld,— 

Bidding  it  yield — 
Each  life-sustaining  fruit, — each  pleasant 
flower  I — 


There's  blessing  in  the  Light, ^ 
That  falls  around  us — every  working  day ; 

So  sweet,— so  bright^- 
That  Being  becomes  Bliss  beneath  its  ray  !— 

There  s  blessing  in  the  Air, 
That  breathes  so  balmily  at  Mom  and  Eve ; 

Fanning  sweet  childhood's  hair, 
And  kissing  the  pale  cheek,  that  it  may  leave 

A  health  behind ! — 

There's  blessing  in  that  Wind — 
Wherever  it  may  breathe  on  commonest 
days ; — 

But  tenfold  blessing,  waking  tenfold  praise,— 
In  this  Day's  silent  shower. 
That  falls  from  yonder  Sky ; 
In  this  Day's  heavenly  light, 
Tfiat  glads  the  inward  eye ; 
In  this  Day's  heavenly  air, — 
Full-charged— with  grace  and  prayer! ' 

We  have  room  for  only  other  two  stanzas : 

*■  Amid  this  holy  calm, 
Let  my  rapt  spirit  feel  ^e  Influence, ' 
That  stealing  earthwards,  steeps  the  spiritual 
sense. 

In  heavenly  balm ! — 
And  let  me  hear  the  voices,  in  this  air, 

That  speak  of  bright  and  fair, — 
In  heavenly  climes  beyond,  awaiting  man ! 

And  let  me  feel  the  silent  winnowings, 

Of  unseen  Angels'  wings, — 
That  watch  around,  and  guide  us,  as  they  can ! 

Daughter  of  God,  lead  on ! 

And  draw  us — in  thy  train, 

Within  the  blissful  dawn, 

Of  the  Millennial  reign ; 

When  round  and  round  the  world. 

Thy  Banner— full  unfurl'd, — 

Shall  wave  for  evermore, 

On  every  happy  shore ; — 
When  Eden-days  of  Earth  are  come  again ; — 
And  Sabbath,  over  every  land  shall  reign  I ' 

Th5  Quabtbblt  Joubkal  of  Prophecy. 
No.  69. 

London :  James  NUbet  and  Co.  1866. 

Thb  Quarterly  Jonrnal  of  Prophecy,  it  is 
generally  known,  is  devoted  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  premillennial  views.  There  is  not 
much  of  direct  controversy  in  this  number. 
One  article,  taken  from  an  American  jour- 
nal, attacks  post-millenarianism.  But  the 
attack  proceeds  entirely  on  the  groundless 
assumption  that  all  post-millenarians  are 
and  must  be  advocates  of  the  practice  of 
sptrituidtzing,  as  it  is  called,  the  Scriptures, 
or  of  attaching  to  its  statements  a  mystic 
meaning.  The  only  proof  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  charge  is  the  fact,  that  they 
regard  the  terms  Zion  and  Jerusalem  in 
Old  Testament  predictions  respecting  New 
Testament  times  as  meaning  the  Christian 
church.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  if  the  use  of 
figurative  or  emblematic-  language  in  pro- 
phecy is  recognised  at  all,  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  regarjd  the  ancient  seat  of 
God's  worshifi  as  the  symbol  of  the  church 
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Tiewed  as  the  scene  of  divine  ordinances. 
To  deny  this  is  to  maintain,  in  direct  op- 
position to  Scripture  itself,  that  alt  pro- 
phecies mast  be  literally  understood.  It 
is  onlj  jast  to  remark  that  the  journal  is 
decidedly  evangelical  in  its  principles ;  and 
that  those  articles  in  it  which  do  not  relate 
to  coming  events,  though  not  distinguished 
bj  anything  very  striking  or  powerful  in 
thought  or  diction,  may  be  perused  both 
with  pleasure  and  with  profit  by  all  the 
Ihends  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Communion  Sebvicbs,  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  Form.  By  the  Ruv.  J. 
A.  Wallace. 
Edinbnrgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,,  and  Co..  1866.. 
The  title  of  this  book  gives  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  nature.  It  begins  with  an  In- 
trodactory  Address  to  intending  communi- 
cants. We  have  next  ten  Meditations  for 
tbecloset;  then  the  Action  Sermon,  followed 
by  Fencing  of  the  Tables;  then  twelve 
Addresses  at  the  Table,  succeeded  by  ten 
forms  for  Directories  at  the  close  of  the 
Communion  Service ;  and  the  volume  con- 
cludes with  an  Appeal  to  those  who  are 
liviog  in  the  neglect  of  the  Saviour's  dying 
command.  We  prefer  the  Meditations  to 
the  Table  Addresses;  but  printed  addresses 
always  appear  tame  when  compared  with 
the  same  addresses  aa  heard  at  the  com- 
munion table.  After  a  successful  mini- 
stry of  nearly  forty  years,  the  author  might 
bare  fonnd  among  his  mss.  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  telling  discourse  than  the  one  he 
has  selected  for  the  Action  Sermon  of  this 
▼olame.  The  discourse  and  addresses, 
however,  are  eminently  practical,  and  much 
fitted  to  be  useful.  They  are  pious  rather 
than  profound.  They  will  be  highly  valued 
by  the  author's  congregation  in  Hawick,  as 
a  pleasing  memorial  of  an  affectionate  and 
earnest  pastorate. 

SiBBATH  Hours  :  A  Series  of  Meditations 
on  Gospel  Themes.   By  the  Rev.  EL  J. 
HowAT,  Queen's  Road  United.  Presby- 
terian Church,  Liverpool.   Pp.  264. 
Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.  1M5. 
Some  have  the  art  of  putting  their  best 
foot  foremost,  others  as  inevitablv  shamble 
in  advance  their  worst.    Of  the  latter, 
v>oth  to  say,  it  seemeth  to  us,  is  Mr  Howat, 
io  relation  equally  to  the  title  and  arrange- 
Aent  of  this,  so  far-  as  we  know,  maiden 
K<>duction  of  his  pen.  These  are  not  at 
^1  *  MedUeUioru*  They  are  neither  more 
lor  less  than  his  ordinary  spoken  *  ser- 
mons;* whereas  'meditation,'  which  is  just 
'contemplation,'  suggests  individual  and 
Irirate  thinking.  In  transmogrifying  rather 
teau transmnting  his  'sermons'  into ' medi- 


tations,' Mr  Howat  uses  the  thinnest  con- 
ceivable disguise ;  e.§,  at  page  54^  he  refers 
to  'the  theme  of  the  above  meditation,' 
while  above  there  is  only  the  heading  and 
the  text.   We  have  no  sympathy  with  this 
veiling  of  the  actual  fact,  that  what  is 
offered  consists  of 'sermons;'  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  call,  for  such  gnising  and  dis- 
guising.  Again,  concerning  the  arrange^ 
ment,  the  opening  sermon,  'The  House  of 
God  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven,'  not  only 
most  of  all  violates  the  title  of  'Medita- 
tions,' but  is  really  the  most  common- 
place and  poorest  of  the  whole,  being  m 
no  respect  worthy  of  the  first  place,  and 
fitted  to  give  a  much  humbler  impression 
of  the  preacher's  calibre  than  would  be  ac- 
curate.  Altogether  we  have  here  rather  a 
book  containing  good  bits — these  very  good 
— than  substantially  a  good  book.  Ever 
and  anon  yon  come  on  indications  that  Mr 
Howat  can  think  to  purpose  ;  sporadically 
you  have  a  vivid  biographic  fact  or  inci- 
dent or  illustration,  a  musical  sentence,  an 
elegant  phrase  side  by  side  with  a  clumsy 
one,  a  dainty  epithet,  a  burning  appeal 
telling  of  a  heart  aflame  with  holy  p^assien, 
and  over  and  over  effectively-put  conclu- 
sions that  lie  among  the  church's  accepted 
memorabUia,   If  we  wished  merely  to  be- 
praise  book  or  man)  and  not  to  appraise, 
we  should  say  no  more.  Bntwe  seek  to  do 
something  better,  because  truer,  and  conse- 
quently have  to  complain  that  his  bits  of 
bullion  are  sadly  over-beaten  out  by  Mr 
Howat;  and'  what  is  worser,  tin-foil  is 
equally  beaten  out  with  the  bullion.  Now, 
we  can  stand  gold-leaf,  but  tin-leaf;  except 
for  very  lowly  service,  provokes.  We  mean 
by  this,  that,  as  in  the  opening  sermon  or 
meditation,  self-evidently  superabundant 
pains  and  skill  have  been  lavished  on 
thoughts  as  meagre  as  may  be,  to  the 
neglect  of  others  of  weightier  sort — of 
things  to  words.   There  are  eight  sermons 
or  'Meditations'  in  aH.    These  are  of 
unequal  extent,  and'  of  unequal  merit. 
'  The  Fold'  and  the  Banquet '  has  some 
very  pleasing  things  in  each  part.   '  Sow- 
ing and  Reaping,'  some  very  searching  and 
oripping  things..  'Watchman,  What  of  the 
Night  f'  some  pathetic  if  over-despondent 
things.   '  The  Place  called  Calvary,*  some 
freih  and  deftly  wrought  things,  only 
marred  by  the  preposterous  substitution 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  dog-Latin  for  Toplady's 
incomparable  'Rock  of  Ages.'   We  ac- 
cept then  Mr  Howat's  volume  gratefully 
and  hopefully,  as  the  certain  earnest  of 
something  from  him  very  much  weightier 
and  more  compacted,  more  adequately 
representative  of  the  man  who  is  one  of 
those  younger  ministers  of  our  beloved 
church,  to  whom  may  very  safely  be  en- 
trusted her  'high  name  and  fame.'  We 
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feel  free  honestly  to  commend  and  re- 
commend '  Sabbath  Hoars '  to  the  cordial 
welcome  of  all  who  seek  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  companion  o'  winter  nights.  Mr 
Howat,  it  may  be  added,  is  thoroughly, 
almost  surprisingly  orthodox.  There  is 
no  taint  of  *  new  views '  in  his  pages.  We 
relish  him  none  the  less  that  it  is  so ;  all 
the  more  that  he  is  a  young  man,  for  really 
there  is  much  paltry  self-estimate  and  trick 
in  a  tithe  of  your  would-be- thought  heretics. 
'  God- speed '  to  the  fervid,  laborious,  and 
successful  minister  of  Everton  and  his 
pretty  volume  I 

Daily  Bible  Illustrations.  By  Dr  J ohn 
KiTTO.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
Professor  Porter,  Belfast.  Sirt  I. 
Edinburgh:  William  Ollphant  and  Co. 
Kitto's  Illustrations  have  enjoyed  the 
distinction,  above  most  books  that  we  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted  with,  of  being  popular 
equally  with  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
They  are  read  with  the  same  avidity  by 
the  plain,  unlettered  Christian,  the  inquir- 
ing youth,  and  the  profound  biblical  scho- 
lar. This  is  a  certain  test  of  their  great 
merit,  arising  from  their  singular  clearness 
and  graphic  power,  together  with  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  writer,  and  the  fine  proportion 
of  parts  which  is  observed  throughour. 
They  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  superseded, 
for  they  have  proved  ^o  be  a  valuable 
contribution  at  once  to  popular  literature 
and  to  the  real  elucidation  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Yet  the  work  is  not  without 
some  minor  mistakes  and  defects ;  and 
we  therefore  think  it  a  good  idea  in  the 
publishers,  when  about  to  issue  this  new 
and  beautiful  edition,  to  subject  it  to  re- 
visal,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  supple- 
ments. No  one  could  be  more  competent 
for  this  task  than  the  popular  writer  of 
'The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.*  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  no  change  is  made  on  the 
text.  The  enlargements  consist  of  a  few 
paragraphs  added,  not  to  all,  but  to  many 
of  the  readings,  and  marked  ofi^  from  these 
so  as  to  be  always  distinguished  from 
Kitto.  They  seem  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  this  first  part,  to  be  every  way 
worthy  of  the  original  work. 


PsasoiTAL  Names  in  the  Bible. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Wilkinson. 
London :  Straban. 1865. 


By 


Hebe  we  have  a  simple  interpretation  and 
useful  illustration  of  the  proper  names 
which  are  found  throughout  Scripture. 
The  writer  must  be  judged  by  his  own  de- 
sign in  composing  the  volume;  and  re- 
membering that  he  calculates  only  on 
*  general  readers,'  that  for  such  a  constitu- 
ency be  has  aimed  at  plainness,  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  may  consult  his  psges 
with  considerable  profit.  So  estimating 
the  object  of  the  treatise,  we  quite  recognise 
his  fulfilment  of  the  plan  sketched  by  him- 
self in  the  preface.  *It  is  ofiTered  as  a 
humble  contribution,  or  rather  incentive,  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  becoming  every  day  more 
apparent.  Its  subject  must  commend  it- 
self to  the  attention  of  seekers  after  divine 
truth,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  personal 
names  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture  are,  in 
many  instances,  illustrative  of  the  history, 
customs,  national  character,  institutions, 
and  religion  of  that  race  which  has  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity — ^the  people 
to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
promises:  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,'  God  blessed  for  ever.' 

Heaven  on  Earth  to  Me  ;  or,  The 
Cross  of  Jesus. 
London :  J.  Nisbet  1865. 
Under  a  somewhat  quaint  title,  this  is  an 
earnest,  useful  little  book.  We  cannot 
say  the  author  is  very  methodical  or  pro- 
gressive in  his  illustrations,  but  we  are 
pleased  with  his  scriptural  sentiments  and 
his  directness  of  address.  A  large  portion 
of  the  treatise  is,  we  may  observe,  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  some  of  our  most 
prized  religious  writers,  and  these  will  not 
fail  to  command  the  approval  of  every 
thoughtful  reader.  We  commend  the 
little  volume  as  useful,  especially  to  young 
inquirers. 


FRBSBYTERIAL  FROOEEDINOS. 

AnnanddU, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Gretna  on  the  5th  ult. — the  Bev.  David  S. 
Goodburn,  moderator.  The  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  use  means  for  the  reappoint-r 


ment  of  the  Bev.  George  Thomson  to  Rigp: 
for  other  three  months.  The  moderator 
of  Biffg  session  was  instructed  to  take  steps 
to  induce  the  congregation  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  re- 
lative to  increased  support  of  ordinances. 
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Mr  William  Morison,  stadent,  liaTiDg  for> 
warded  certificates  of  attendance  «t  the 
last  session  of  the  Diyinity  Hall,  exercises 
were  prescribed  to  him  as  a  stadent  of  the 
fourth  year.  The  Rev.  John  Ross,  of 
Hackney,  London,  being  present  at  the 
reqaest  of  the  presbytery,  delivered  an 
address  on '  Systematic  Beneficence,'  which 
was  listened  to  with  great  Interest  and 
delight,  and  for  which  the  moderator,  in 
name  and  by  authority  of  the  presbytery, 
returned  to  Mr  Ross  warmest  thanks. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place  on  the  last  Taesday  of  February. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  De- 
cember 5th  — the  Rev.  Wm.  Porteous, 
moderator  pro  tern,  A  letter  was  read  to 
the  effect  that  the  elders  and  managers  of 
Belford  congregation  had  agreed  to  grant 
the  additional  supply  for  the  pulpit  which 
the  presbytery  had  suggested.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Hunter,  however,  intimated  that  he  had 
found  himself  able  to  resume  his  pulpit 
duties  in  the  meantime.  The  presbytery 
were  occapied  for  a  considerable  time  with 
a  case  of  discipline.  A  petition  from 
Belford  to  the  Manse  Board  was  trans- 
mitted with  a  strong  recommendation. 
The  presbytery  resumed  consideration  of 
the  remit  of  Synod  on  the  planting  of  sta- 
tions. It  was  proposed  to  prefix  to  the 
first  rale  the  qualifying  clause — *  Without 
excloding  the  temporary  and  occasional 
I  labours  of  qualified  persons  in  outlying 
I  districts,'  etc.  It  was  also  moved  that  the 
proposed  rules  be  approved  of.  The  second 
motion  was  preferred  by  a  small  majority. 
The  Kev.  Messrs  M'Leish  and  Wm.  Por- 
I  teous  were  appointed  to  visit  Holy  Island, 
.  and  report  at  next  meeting,  which'  was  to 
I  be  held  on  the  26th  of  December,  regarding 
the  state  of  that  station. 
Cvpar, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Burn- 
I  Bide  Church  session -house,  21st  November 
—Mr  Borwick,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr 
Thomas  F.  Henderson,  student  of  divinity, 
^as  transferred  at  his  own  request  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Ronaldson  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark 
heing  present,  was  invited  to  correspond. 
Mr  Sidey  intimated  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  addressed  to  him  the  congregation 
of  West  Galder;  and  it  was  agreed  to  dis- 
solve the  eonnection  between  him  and  the 
north  congregation  of  Auchtermuchty. 
Appointed  Mr  David  Anderson  to  preach 
at  Aachtermuchty  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
December  and  declare  the  church  vacant, 
and  Mr  Barr  to  be  interim  moderator  of 
session.  The  committee  appointed  at  a 
former  meeting  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
desolations  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  by  means  of  the  increased 
facilities  lately  given  for  railway  travel- 
ling on  the  Lord's  day,  laid  the  following 


resolutions  on  the  table  as  t^heir  report : — 
'  1.  That  the  presbytery  feels  called  upon, 
in  the  present  crisis,  to  declare  anew  its 
adherence  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  always 
maintained  by  Uiis  church,  that  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  is  of  divine  authority  and 
perpetual  obligation.  2.  That  the  presby- 
tery has  learned  with  deep  regret  that  the 
North  British  Railway  Company  not  only 
continues  to  carry  on  goods  traMc  on  the 
Lord's  day,  but  that,  without  solicitation, 
and  avowedly  for  the  sake  of  gain,  it  has 
added  to  the  existing  facilities  for  pas- 
senger traffic,  especially  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  thereby  increasing  the 
temptations  to  Sabbath  desecration,  doing 
injustice  to  the  servants  of  the  company, 
injuring  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  offending  the  conscientious  convictiona 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  3. 
That  while  admitting  that  the  responsibility 
of  this  increased  infringement  on  the  rest 
of  the  holy  Sabbath  may  rest  more  imme- 
diately with  the  directors,  -this  presbytery 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  are  responsible  in  the  matter.  4. 
That  the  presbytery  earnestly  warns  the 
members  of  the  several  congregations 
under  its  .  inspection,  and  all  others  over 
whom  it  has  influence,  to  avoid  and  dis- 
countenance Sabbath  desecration  by  travel- 
ling for  the  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure ; 
and  recommends  ministers  and  sessions  to 
use  such  means  as  may  seem  to  them  best 
fitted  to  discourage  these  and  like  viola- 
tions of  the  Christian  laws  of  Sabbath 
observance,  and  to  maintain  the  scriptural 
authority  and  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  directors  of  the  North 
British  Railway  Company.'  The  report 
was  received,  and  the  diligence  of  the 
committee  approved  of.  Thereafter  it 
was  moved  by  Mr  Robert  Anderson,  and 
seconded  by  Mr  Burnet,  that  the  resolu- 
tions now  laid  on  the  table  be  adopted  by 
the  presbytery.  It  was  moved  as  an 
amendment  by  Mr  David  Anderson,  and 
seconded  by  Mr  Barr,  that  in  view  of  the 
increasing  facilities  afforded  for  Sabbath 
desecration,  especially  by  railway  traffic 
and  passenger  trains,  the  presbytery  agree, 
in  terms  of  the  Synod's  decision  on  this 
subject  in  May  last,  that  ministers  be 
directed  to  embrace  an  early  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  their  congregations  the 
duty  of  sanctifying  the  Lord's  day,  and  of 
opposing,  by  all  means  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  an  evangelical  and  voluntary 
church,  the  invasion  of  the  Lord's  day  by 
systematic  secular  labour.  •  The  hour  of 
adjournment  having  arrived,  it  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  till  next  meeting, 
which  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the 
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same  place  on  the  Tnesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  December. — The  presbytery 
again  met  on  12th  December — Mr  Gray, 
moderator.  Messrs  Bargess  and  Carr, 
stndents  of  dtvinity,  were  examined  on  a 
portion  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  them, 
and  the  examination  .was  sustained  and 
approved  of.  After  some  other  routine 
business,  the  discassion  on  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  desecration  was  resumed,  and,  on 
a  vote  being  taken,  the  resolutions,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  committee,  were  adopted 
by  a  large  majority,  and  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  accordingly.  Appointed  the 
next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same  place 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath 
of  February  1866. 

DumfriM, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
24th  November — the  Rev.  John  Torrance, 
moderator.  The  deputation  who  visited 
the  congregation  of  Lochmaben,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  affliction  of  the  Bev. 
Andrew  Martin,  reported  that  the  congre- 
gation had  agreed  to  hear  preachers  with  the 
view  of  choosing  a  colleague  and  successor 
to  their  present  pastor;  that  they  had  agreed 
to  give  Mr  Martin  £30  annually  as  a  re- 
tiring allowance ;  and  that  an  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Aged  and  Infrrm 
Ministers'  Fand  for  an  annuity.  As  Mr 
Martin  cordially  agreed  to  these  arrange- 
ments, the  presbytery  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned them  ;  thanked  the  committee  for 
their  services  ;  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  them  into  effect ;  and  Mr  Goold 
engaged  in  special  prayer  on  behalf  of  a 
greatly  afflicted  brother. — ^The  presbytery 
met  again  on  the  5th  December — the  Rev. 
John  Torrance,  moderator.  Mr  Scott 
reported  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Martin, 
Lochmaben,  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  Novemher ;  and  at  the  request  of  his 
family  and  session,  he  prenched  the  funeral 
sermon  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  November. 
After  special  conversation,  the  name  of 
Mr  Martin  was  dropped  from  the  roll.  A 
committee  was  then  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  notice  of  the  bereanng  dispensation,  to 
be  recorded  in  the  minutes,  and  a  copy 
transmitted  to  the  afflicted  widow  and 
young  family.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
remind  the  congregation  of  Lochmaben, 
that  it  is  usual  for  congregations  to  express 
their  sympathy  in  a  material  form  with  the 
widows  and  families  of  departed  ministers. 
Mr  Torrance  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Lochmaben  on  the  second  Sabbath, 
and  intimate  the  vacancy ;  the  preacher  to 
supply  at  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries. 
Mr  James  Callander  was  examined  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  delivered  a  dis- 
course from  Matt.  xi.  28,  as  parts  of  trials 
for  licence,  which  were  sustained.  Mr 
Robert  Lindsay  was  examined  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  and  Church  History,  and 


delivered  a  discourse  from  Matt.  16,  as 
parts  of  trials  for  licence,  which  were  sus- 
tained. Mr  William  Rogerson,  student  of 
the  third  year,  was  examined  in  Church 
History,  and  this  examination  was  sus- 
tained. Half-yearly  returns  were  received 
from  the  congregation  of  Mainsriddell.  Mr 
Johnston,  elder,  suggested  that  the  presby- 
tery recommend  ministers  in  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary  to  call  attention 
to  the  threatening  Tisitation  of  cholera, 
the  epidemic  among  -cattle,  and  special 
thanksgiving  for  the  late  abundant  harvest. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  February  1866. 

Dundee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Toes- 
day  the  6thr  October — the  Rev.  John  C. 
Baxter,  moderator.  A  call  from  the  Alyth 
congregation  was  sustained,  addressed  to 
Mr  John  Dunlop,  preacher.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  intimate  this,  and  to 
request  an  answer  from  Mr  Dunlop  within 
one  month.  A  petition  was  read  from 
James'  Church,  Dundee,  praying  for  a 
moderation.  The  presbytery  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed  the 
Rev.  John  Muir  to  moderate  in  a  call  in 
said  church  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the 
18th  December.  The  Rev.  David  Marshall, 
according  to  previous  notice,  directed  the 
attention  of  the  presbytery  to  the  aspects 
ef  the  Sabbath  question,  and  moved, '  That 
the  presbytery,  recognising  the  divine  in- 
stitution and  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  "decree  it  right,  at  the  present 
juncture,  to  warn  those  under  its  inspection 
against  the  various  forms  of  Sabbath  dese- 
cration prevalent  at  the  present  time; 
recommend  to  sessions  to  give  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  to  devise  means  with  the 
view  of  securing,  on  the  part  of  members 
and  adherents  of  the  various  congregations 
in  the  bounds,  a  faithful  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day ;'  which  motion  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  supported  by 
the  other  members  of  court,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  presbytery.  This 
presbytery  meets  on  the  9th  January  1866. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
.5th  December — Dr  Smart,  moderator. 
The  students  on  trials  for  licence  delivered 
some  of  their  trial  discourses.  The  Rev.  J. 
M.  Dunlop  reported  that  he  had  moderated 
in  a  call  from  the  east  congregation  of 
Dunbar.  The  call,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table,  was  addressed  to  Mr  Robert  Scott, 
preacher,  signed  by  125  members  and  20 
adherents,  and  was  unanimously  sustained. 
Mr  Nicol,  Aberlady,  applied  for  further 
supply  to  his  pulpit  in  consequence  of 
continued  weak  health,  arising  from  the 
injury  sustained  by  him  from  accident  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  many 
months  ago.   His  request  was  granted. 

Elgin  and  /wemess.— This  presbytery 
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met  at  Archieston  on  the  30th  November, 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr  William.  Sharpe. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Marshall,  moderator  of 
Synod,  being  present,  was  invited  to  cor- 
respond. The  Rev.  William  Watson 
preached  from  1  John  iv.  8:  *  God  is  love  ;* 
after  which  he  narrated  the  steps  previously 
taken  towards  ordination,  proposed  the 
qaestions  of  the  formula,  and  offered  up 
prayer.  The  Bev.  Adam  Lind  addressed 
the  newly  ordained  pastor,  and  the  Bev. 
James  M.  Erskine  the  people,  on  their  re- 
spective duties.  At  the  close  of  the  public 
services,  the  presbytery  met  for  the  trans- 
action of  ordinary  business  ;  when  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  supplying  the  pulpit 
of  the  Rev.  John  Munro,  Chapel  Hill,  at 
present  laid  aside  from  pastoral  labours  by 
indisposition.  Next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Nairn,  on  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  February  1866. 

Falkirk.^Thts  presbytery  met  on  the  5th 
December — the  Kev.  James  Buchanan,  mo- 
derator. Mr  Thomson,  student,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  Luke  xvi.  1-13,  which  was 
sDstained.  Messrs  Thomson,  Butherford, 
and  M*Donald,  students,  were  examined 
by  written  papers  on  Greek  Testament,  and 
Calvin,  Latin ;  and  their  examinations  were 
sustained.  After  discussion,  the  presbytery 
unanimously  adopted  the  new  rules  and 
regulations  anent  the  planting  of  stations 
aod  the  erection  of  new  churches,  and  in- 
structed the  clerk  to  intimate  this  decision 
to  the  Synod's  Committee.  Next  meeting 
on  6th  February  at  10  a.m. 

Hamilton. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
28th  November — Mr  Shearer,  moderator. 
It  was  reported  that  the  elders  elected  by 
the  Motherwell  congregation,  and  who 
had  accepted,  had  been  ordained  and  in- 
ducted by  Mr  M'Lay  on  the  22d  October ; 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  been  dispensed  to  the  congregation  on 
the  third  Sabbath  of  November;  and  that 
the  Church  Extension  Fund  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  had  made  a  grant  to 
them  of  £250  to  aid  in  building  the  church. 
Mr  Gunion  was  appointed  moderator  of 
session  at  Motherwell.  It  was  intimated 
that  several  congregations  had  made  the 
annual  collection  for  the  Synod  Fund. 
The  ministers  in  Hamilton,  with  the  elders 
from  each  of  their  congregations,  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  statistics — Mr 
Duncanson,  convener.  Took  up  an  over- 
tare  by  Glasgow  Presbytery  on  planting  of 
new  stations  and  congregations,  remitted 
hy  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting  to  pres- 
byteries for  their  consideration,  when,  after 
deliberation,  the  preshytery  unanimously 
approved  of  the  overture,  and  instructed 
the  clerk  to  report  accordingly. 

/reZanrf.— This  presbytery  met  at  Belfast 
on  Tuesday,  28th  November.  The  Bev.  D. 


Main  A.M.,  moderator,  constituted  the 
meeting  by  prayer;  after  which  the  Bev. 
James  C.  Balderston  was  chosen  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  took 
the  chair  accordingly.  Agreed  that  in 
Aiture  the  election  of  the  new  moderator 
shall  take  place  at  the  August  meeting, 
but  that  he  shall  not  enter  on  his  duties 
until  the  first  ordinary  meeting  thereafter. 
The  half-yearly  reports  of  the  supplemented 
congregations  were  read  and  approved. 
The  clerk  intimated  that  Mr  Walter 
Buchan  had  accepted  the  call  from  Six- 
towns,  whereupon  Mr  Buchan  proceeded 
with  his  trial  discourses  and  the  other  sub- 
jects of  examination  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  him.  These  were  unanimously 
and  cordially  sustained,  and  bis  ordination 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Sixtowns  on 
Tuesday,  12th  December.  Dr  Bryce  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolutions  con- 
demnatory of  the  proposed  endowment  of 
a  Boman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland, 
and  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted 
by  the  presbytery,  viz. :  *1.  Having  learned 
from  the  public  papers  that  a  demand  was 
made  in  Parliament,  towards  the  close  of 
last  session,  for  a  charter  conferring  the 
privileges  of  a  university  on  an  institution 
founded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  called  "The  Ca- 
tholic University,"  and  that  a  member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  while  express- 
ing unwillingness  to  grant  that  demand, 
proposed  to  connect  the  aforesaid  institu- 
tion with  the  existing  Queen's  University 
as  a  new  college  therein ;  and  understand- 
ing further  that  Government  is  publicly 
reported  to  be  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Boman  Catholic  prelates  for 
carrying  out  that  proposal,  this  presbytery 
feels  compelled  publicly  to  declare  that 
the  above  facts  and  rumours  have  caused 
them  the  deepest  regret  and  the  most 
serious  alarm.  2.  While  alive  to  the  de- 
fects of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  especially 
to  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
they  have  carried  out  the  great  principle 
of  non-sectarian  and  united  education,  the 
presbytery  feels  that  these  institutions  have 
been  a  great  blessing  to  the  country,  and 
would  deeply  deplore  any  arrangement 
which  should  tend  to  limit  still  further  the 
application  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  conducted.  3.  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  founded 
on  the  above  resolutions ;  that  such  peti- 
tion be  signed  by  the  moderator  and  clerk 
in  the  name  of  the  presbytery,  and  for- 
warded for  presentation  and  support  to 
H.  Crum  Ewing,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Paisley, 
and  D.  M'Laren,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Edin- 
burgh. 4.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  ail  the  clerks  of  the  pre6by«> 
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teries  of  the  ehurcb,  with  a  request  to 
Qach  to  bring  the  matter  before  his  own 
presbytery,  and  endeavour  to  induce  them 
to  take  some  steps  to  co-operate  in  en- 
deavouring to  avert  this  great  calamity.' 
On  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  James  M.  Kin- 
loch,  aiEreed  that  the  resolutions  lie  on  the 
table  till  the  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Six- 
towns  on  the  12th  December.  Bead  over- 
ture on  the  planting  of  new  stations 
remitted  by  the  Synod  to  presbyteries. 
Agreed  generally  to  the  rules  proposed. 
Appointed  next  ordinary  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Cnllybackey  on  the  last  Tuesday 
in  February. — The  presbytery  met  at  Six- 
towns  on  Tuesday,  12th  December,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  Walter  Buohan.  The 
Rev.  James  C.  Balderston  preached  from 
l8a.xxxii.2,and  the  Bev.  James  Fitzpatrick 
explained  and  defended  Presbyterian  ordi* 
nation ;  after  which  the  Bev.  Dr  Bryce 
proposed  the  questions  in  the  formula, 
offered  up  the  ordination  prayer,  and. 
addressed  the  minister.  The  congregation 
was  addressed  by  the  Bev.  D.  Mair,  A.M. 
The  presbytery  resumed  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  submitted  at  last  meeting, 
when  they  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
Dr  Brjce  and  Mr  Fitzpatrick  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  frame  the  petition. 

Kelso. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  llth 
December*-the  Bev'  Mungo  Giffen,  mo- 
derator; with  whom  were  present  eight 
ministers  and  five  elders.  Communica- 
tions in  cases  of  discipline  were  received 
from  the  Presbyteries  of  Lancashire,  and 
Paisley  and  Greenock.  The  Bev.  Alex- 
ander Hay,  A.M.,  Leitholm,  requested  the 
presbytery's  attestation  of  the  facts  con^ 
nected  with  his  manse  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  their  recommendation  to 
friends  beyond  the  bounds  for  assistance 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds ;  and,  after 
reasoning,  they  granted  the  attestation, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances, 
also  agreed  to  the  recommendation  for 
aid.  The  presbytery  then  entered  on  the 
consideration  of  the  remit  from  Synod  on 
their  scheme  for  manses;  and  having  heard 
what  is  being  done,  resolved  that  the  claims 
of  the  scheme  should  be  brought  before  the 
several  sessions,  to  reconsider  whether  such 
an  organization  as  the  Synod  has  approved 
may  not  yet  be  formed  where  it  is  awant- 
ing,  and,  failing  that,  to  adopt  whatever 
measures  shall  promise  to  be  most  effectual 
for  aiding  this  important  object,  and  to  re- 
port at  n«xt  meeting.  An  overture  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  proposing  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  planting  of  stations  and 
the  erection  of  new  congregations,  came 
under  consideration,  and  the  presbytery 
unanimously  approved  of  the  regulations. 
The  moderator  and  clerk  were  appointed 
a  committee — Mr  Jarvie,  convener — to  re- 


ceiTQ  the  annual  statistics  (to  be  sent  in 
to  him  before  the  1st  day  of  February 
1866),  and  to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  same 
for  the  presbytery's  review,  in  conjunction 
with  the  free  conversation  appointed  to  be 
held  once  a  year  on  the  state  of  religion 
within  their  congregations.  The  next 
meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Monday  in  February. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
12th  December — Bev.  Mr  Bowman,  mo- 
derator. A  communication  was  received 
from  the  Home  Mission  Committee  report- 
ing a  grant  to  the  mission  congregation  of 
the  Holm,  Kilmarnock,  of  £50  for  year 
commencing  1st  October  last,  in  views  of 
their  obtaining  a  located  preacher.  Mr 
Banks  explained  why  they  had  failed  of 
petitioning  for  a  location  at  this  meeting, 
but  hoped  to  be  forward  next  meeting.  It 
was  reported  that  Mr  M^Innes  had  been 
led  by  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  best 
medical  advice,  to  give  up  his  labours  and 
go  abroad  for  some  months.  The  presby- 
tery, sympathizing  with  him  and  his  con- 
gregation, appointed  for  them  the  usaal 
supply.  The  year  which  Mr  Bonald  had 
agreed  to  continue  clerk  having  expired, 
his  demission,  which  had  been  twelve 
months  on  the  table,  was  now  received, 
and  the  following  minute  was  unanimously 
adopted : — *  In  receiving  from  Mr  Bonald 
the  resignation  of  his  office  as  clerk  of 
presbytery — an  office  which  he  has  held 
for  more  than  forty  years — the  presbyteiy 
have  much  pleasure  in  recording  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
trust,  and  hope  that  though  Mr  Bonald 
has  been  induced  through  advanced  years 
to  tender  his  resignation,  he  shall  be  long 
able  to  appear  among  bis  brethren,  cheer- 
ing by  his  presence,  and  aiding  them  by 
his  counsel.'  Mr  Hutton  was  then,  by  a 
vote,  appointed  clerk  of  presbytery. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Egremont  on  Tuesday,  November  21st— 
Bev.  Alexander  M^Leod,  D.D.,  moderator. 
Mr  P.  H.  Bussell,  student  of  the  fonrth 
year,  was  examined  on  the  lectures  of  last 
session  of  the  Hall,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  these  examinations  were  cordially  sus- 
tained. The  Bev.  A.  L.  Simpson  was 
authorized  to  proceed  to  the  ordination  of 
the  elders-elect  at  Derby  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. The  Bev.  R  S.  Scott  reported 
arrangements  which  were  in  progress  for 
securing  a  site  for  church  and  schoolroom 
at  Barrow  ;  and  the  local  committee  of  the 
station  there  were  instructed  to  continue 
their  efforts  for  securing  a  proper  site. 
Arrangements  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit 
at  Barrow  until  the  end  of  the  year  were 
also  reported ;  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  co-operate  with  the  local  committee  in 
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secaring  the  location  of  a  saitable  preacher. 
A  letter  from  Mr  Thomas  BoarhiU  to  the 
derk,  intimating  his  wish  to  withdraw  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  which  be  had  re- 
ceived from  Smith  wick,  and  a  petition  of 
the  Smithwick  congregation,  requesting 
permission  to  revoke  the  call,  were  read ; 
and  the  presbytery  agreed  to  set  the  call 
aside  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
parties.   It  was  intimated  that  the  station 
at  Birmingham  had  been  opened  by  Dv 
Andrew  Thomson  on  the  12th  Novem- 
ber with  most  encouraging  prospects  of 
success.   A  letter  concerning  a  congrega- 
tion in  Gloocestershire,  the  minister  of 
which  desired  information  as  to  the  transfer 
of  the  chapel  and  congregation  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  was  read } 
and  it  was  agreed  to  forward  the  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Dickie  of  Bristol,  that 
he  may  make  inquiry  concerning  the  con- 
gregation, and  report  to  the  London  Pres- 
bytery.   The  edict  for  the  induction  of  the 
Bev.  James  Muir  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Egremont  congregation  having  been 
returned  to  the  clerk,  the  presbytery  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  for  the  induction 
services.  The  Bev.  H.  T.  Howat  of  Everton 
preached  an  able  and  appropriate  sermon 
from  Jade,  ver.  3:  'The  common  salva- 
tion.'  The  Bev.  B.  S.  Scott  proposed  the 
qaesiions  of  the  formula  to  Mr  Muir  and 
the  congregation,  and  offered  the  induction 
prayer ;  Dr  M'Leod  addressed  the  minister; 
and  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Taylor  addressed  the 
congregation.   Mr  Muir's  name  was  after- 
wards added  to  the  roll  of  presbytery^  and 
he  was  introduced  to  his  session  by  Dr 
MXeod.   Progress  in  a  case  of  discipliue 
was  reported.  Delayed  all  other  business, 
and  closed  with  the  benediction. — P. 5.  A 
soci^  meeting  of  the  congregation,  which 
was  numerously  attended,  was  held  in  the 
evening — Dr  M*Leod  presiding.  Mr  Fran- 
cis Johnstone  made  the  usual  presentation 
of  a  pulpit-gown,  etc.,  to  the  newly  inducted 
minister  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  the  gift  was  appro- 
priately acknowledged  by  Mr  Muir.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  chairman ; 
by  Dr  Crichton ;  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Welsh  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  ;  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Millar  of  Falkirk ;  and  the  Bev. 
Mr  Stevenson  of  Deonyloanhead ;  and 
by  Messrs  Scott,  Graham,  Towers,  Taylor, 
Thompson,  and  other  members  of  presby- 
tery.— The  presbytery  met  again  at  Brad- 
ford on  Tuesday,  28th  November— Dr 
Skmner,  moderator  pro  tern.   A  letter 
from  Mr  Thomas  Bourhill,  preacher,  makr 
ing  fuU  coofession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  offences  charged  against  him  in.  the 
Ubel  sustained  at  last  meeting,  was  read 
by  the  clerk;  and  also  a  note  from  Mr 
BonrhiU  stating  reasons,  which  the  presby- 


tery recognised  aa  valid,  for  his  non-attend- 
ance at  Bradford.  Agreed  to  continue, 
tine  diey  Mr  Boorhill's  suspension  from  the 
office  and  status  of  a  preacher ;  and  also 
to  continue  his  suspension  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Instructed  the  clerk  to  intimate  this  decision 
to  Mr  Bourhill,  and  to  accompany  the  in- 
timations with  rebuke  and  warning.  The 
presbytery  then  proceeded  with  the  services 
of  Mr  A.  G.  BusselFs  ordination  as  pastor 
of  the  Bradford  congre^ration.  The  Bev. 
William  B.  Thomson,  of  Wolverhampton, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  on  the 
work  and  qualifications  of  the  Christian 
minister,  from  Lukeiv.  18,  19:  *The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,*  etc.  Dr  Skinner 
offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  gave 
the  charge  to  the  y.onog  minister;  and  the 
Bev.  John  Thompson,  M.A.,  of  Birken- 
head, addressed  the  congregation  from 
Dent.  i.  38:  *  Encourage  biro.'  The  pres- 
bytery, and  congregation  gave  Mr  Bnssell 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  cordial 
welcome ;  and  his  name  was  added  to  the 
roll  as  a  member  of  the  court.  Mr  Thomp- 
son introduced  him  to  his  session,  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  as  to 
the  payment  of  stipend.  An  application 
from  the  managers  of  the  Burton  con- 
gregation for  the  continuance  of  three 
years  of  grant  by  the  Home  Committee 
to  that  congregation,  was  remitted  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  committee. 
Beports  concerning  supply  and  progress  at 
Barrow,  Birmingham,  and  Smithwick  were 
received  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  next 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Grange  Loan 
Church,  Birkenhead,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  January  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon. 
Delayed  all  other  business,  and  closed 
with  the  benediction  by  Dr  Skinner. 

London. — ^This  presbytery  held  a  pro  re 
natd  meeting  on  the  6th  November,  in  the 
vestry  of  Clapham  Church,  when  a  mode- 
ration was  granted  to  the  congregation  of 
Oxendon,  to  take  place  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  27th,  at  seven  o'clock— the 
Bev.  Bobert  Bedpath  to  preach  and  pre- 
side. The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was 
held  in  the  usuarplace,  on  Monday  the 
13th  November— Mr  Bedpath,  moderator 
pro  tern,  Dr  Edmond  reported  his  pro- 
ceedings, in  fulfilment  of  the  appointment 
of  presbytery  to  visit  the  station  at  Leices- 
ter, and  receive  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  approved  applicants,  in  order  to 
their  being  erected  into  a  congregation ; 
and  tabled  the  names  of  21  persons  so 
approved  and  received.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  to  declare  the  said  21  per- 
sons to  be  constituted  into  a  congregation 
under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery ;  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  request  the 
Bev.  George  Bell  of  Newcastle,  now  offi- 
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ciating  at  Leicester,  to  make  public  inti- 
mation of  this  deed  of  presbytery^  with 
suitable  exhortations  to  the  members  of 
the  newly-erected  congregation.  An  ex- 
tract minute  of  the  managing  committee 
of  the  Leicester  station  (now  congregated) 
was  read,  agreeing  to  apply  through  the 
presbytery  to  the  Home  Mission  Commit- 
tee for  a  grant  from  the  Church  Extension 
Fund,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a  church, 
for  which  an  eligible  site  has  been  secured. 
It  was  agreed  to  transmit  said  minute  as 
an  application  in  terms  thereof,  and  to  re- 
commend the  same  to  favourable  conside- 
ration. Inquiry  was  made  regarding  the 
collections  tor  the  Synod  Fund  appointed 
for  October.  Subjects  of  trial  for  licence 
were  appointed  to  Mr  Alex.  Dalrymple, 
student  of  the  fifth  year.  A  copy  of  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditure  by  the 
congregation  of  Aldershott  for  the  past 
half-year  was  laid  on  the  table.  A  me- 
morial to  the  Home  Mission  Board  from 
the  Building  Committee  of  the  Woolwich 
Congregation,  praying  for  an  advance  of 
£1500  from  the  Loan  Fund  to  aid  in  erect- 
ing a  church ;  and  a  petition  from  the 
managers  of  Stratford  congregation,  pray- 
ing for  a  grant  in  aid,  and  for  similar 
advance  on  loan,  were  read,  and  directed 
to  be  transmitted  with  recommendation. 
Subjects  of  vacation  exercise  were  provi- 
sionally assigned  to  Mr  John  Dewar, 
student  of  the  third  year,  residing  at  pre- 
sent within  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery, 
though  not  yet  formally  transferred  to  its 
care.  The  journal  of  Mr  Fraser,  mission- 
ary at  Leicester,  for  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  was  read  and  approved. 
The  presbytery  again  met  on  the  4th  of 
December— Dr  King,  moderator  pro  tern. 
Mr  Kedpath  gave  report  of  his  proceedings 
in  the  moderation  of  a  call  in  Oxendon 
congregation,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
a  harmonious  call  had  been  given  to  Mr 
James  Allison,  probationer,  signed  by  83, 
and  afterwards  adhered  to  by  81  members 
— in  all  114;  the  paper  of  concurrence 
having  27  signatures.  It  was  agreed  to 
sustain  the  call,  to  request  Mr  Allison's 
answer  in  due  course,  and  to  empower  the 
clerk,  should  his  acceptance  be  indicated 
before  next  meeting,  to  appoint  him  at 
once  subjects  of  trial  for  licence.  Extract 
minutes  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
were  read  in  regard  to  the  applications 
from  Leicester,  Woolwich,  and  Stratford. 
The  first  of  these  bore  that  a  grant  of  £300 
had  been  agreed  to,  to  bo  paid  as  the  com- 
mittee shall  j  udge  expedient.  A  communi- 
cation from  Leicester  was  also  read,  stating 
that  subscriptions  had  been  commenced 
among  the  people  themselves,  and  that 
£300  had  been  already  promised.  In  re- 
gard to  Woolwich  and  Stratford  the  com- 


mittee stated  that  at  present  the  Loan 
Fund  was  not  in  a  condition  for  adminis- 
tration, but  that  notice  would  be  given  to 
applicant  congregations  so  soon  as  this 
should  be  the  case.  The  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  appointed  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  Leicester  on  the  24th  December 
— Dr  Edmond  presiding ;  and  in  Silverhill 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year — Dr 
M'Farlane  ofiiciating.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  Dr  M'Farlane  had  kindly 
agreed  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the 
enlarged  place  of  worship  there  on  an  early 
Sabbath. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  of  October — Mr  Young,  moderator  pro 
tern.  The  Rev.  George  Brodie  from  Trini- 
dad being  present,  was  invited  to  corre- 
spond. The  presbytery  expressed  to  him 
their  gratitude  for  his  excellent  and  self- 
denying  labours  among  them  in  his  recent 
visit  to  their  congregations.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  effort  to  extinguish  the  debt 
on  the  station  of  Arouca,  Trinidad,  re- 
turns were  received  from  six  congrega- 
tions. Mr  James  H.  Scott,  certified  as 
having  attended  the  last  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall,  gave  an  account  of  the 
lectures,  which  was  approved  of,  and  was 
examined  in  theology.  Mr  Mair,  as  con- 
vener of  committee  on  new  scale  of  presby- 
terial  dues,  submitted  a  report,  which  it 
was  agreed  should  be  disposed  of  at  the 
next  meeting. — This  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  5th  of  December — Mr  Muir,  mo- 
derator. Among  several  plans  proposed, 
it  was  resolved  to  assess  congregations  for 
presbyterial  dues  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per 
50  members ;  and  Mr  Mair  was  thanked  for 
his  diligence  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
Transferences  were  receiyed  of  Messrs  A. 
M*Arthur  and  John  C.  Hutton  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  of  Mr  Isaac 
P.  A.  Renwick  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Elgin  and  Inverness.  Messrs  Renwick  and 
M'Arthur  gave  an  account  of  the  Divinity 
Hall  lectures,  and  the  latter  delivered  a 
discourse,  which  was  sustained.  The  clerk 
reported  that  he  had  appointed  presby- 
terial supply  to  the  pulpit  of  Mr  Law,  who 
had  been  laid  aside  from  duty  since  the 
third  Sabbath  of  November;  and  further 
supply,  as  desired,  was  granted  till  the  close 
of  the  year.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  Innerleithen  asking  for 
regular  supply  of  preachers,  beginning  with 
the  first  Sabbath,  January  1866,  with  the 
view  of  their  choosing  one  as  colleague 
and  successor  to  Mr  Law,  their  aged  pastor. 
Their  petition  was  granted ;  and  the  pres- 
bytery also  agreed  to  record  their  cordial 
sympathy  with  Mr  Law  in  his  present 
affliction,  and  their  trust  that,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  he  may  soon  be  restored  lo 
his  former  strength  and  usefulness.  Four 
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additional  returns  on  behalf  of  Aronca 
were  reported,  and  inqairj  made  as  to 
collections  for  the  Synod  Fund.  Mr  Mair 
was  appointed  conrener  of  committee  on 
con^egational  statistics. 

Newcastle,-'Th\8  presbytery  met  on  6th 
December— the  Rev.  J.  Craif^,  moderator. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  James  David- 
sou  declining  the  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Bishop  Auckland.  The  call  was 
accordingly  set  aside.  Mr  Thomas  Cock- 
barn  presented  certificates  of  attendance 
at  last  session  of  the  Hall,  and  had  the 
usual  exercises  prescribed  to  him  for  a 
student  of  the  third  year.  The  convener 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit  Wil- 
Imgton  Quay  presented  a  list  of  39  persons 
whom  he  was  prepared  to  recommend  as 
members.  Agreed  unanimously  to  declare 
these  39  individuals  a  congregation  of  our 
church  at  Willington  Quay.  A  schedule 
from  the  congregation  of  Crook  to  the 
Manse  Board  was  read  and  attested,  and 
it  was  agreed  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
case.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  earnestly 
recommending  regular  attendance  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  presbytery  at 
its  ordinary  meetings,  and  the  observance 
on  the  part  of  congregations  of  the  Synod's 
rule  that  *  the  elder's  expenses,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  minister,  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  congregation.'  The  consideration 
of  the  Synod's  remit  on  planting  new 
stations  and  congregations  was  adjourned 
till  next  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
January  1866. 

Orkney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  Tuesday,  the  5th  December— Rev. 
Robert  Beid,  moderator  pro  tern.  There 
was  laid  on  the  table  and  read  a  petition 
from  the  congregation  of  Sandwick,  crav- 
ing the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  to  mode- 
rate in  a  call.  Messrs  John  More  and 
James  Walker  appeared  as  commissioners, 
and  were  heard.  An  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Mission  Board,  agreeing  to 
give  a  supplement  of  £45  to  the  stipend 
on  condition  that  the  congregation  give 
£75,  was  read.  After  conference  with  the 
commissioners  respecting  stipend,  and  the 
prospect  of  harmony  in  the  congregation, 
the  presbytery  agreed,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commissioners,  that  the  petition  lie  on 
the  table  till  next  meeting.  There  was  also 
read  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of 
"Westray,  craving  for  the  appointment  of  one 
to  moderate  in  a  call  to  be  given  by  the  con- 
gregation. Messrs  W.  Harcus  and  tjreorge 
Logic  appeared  as  commissioners,  and  were 
heard.  The  commissioners  stated  that,  since 
the  congregational  meeting,  circumstances 
had  altered,  and  they  could  not  now  speak 
definitely  as  to  the  prospect  of  harmony. 
They  thought,  therefore,  that  it  might  be 
expedient  to  allow  the  petition  to  lie  on 


the  table  till  next  meeting.  To  this  the 
presbytery  agreed ;  and  directed  the  con- 
gregation to  appear  at  next  meeting,  to 
satisfy  the  presbytery  that  they  were  ripe 
for  having  a  moderation  granted  to  them. 
The  clerk  stated  that  he  had  communica- 
tion with  Mr  G.  Henderson,  probationer, 
whom  the  people  in  the  south  parish  of 
South  Ronaldshay  formerly  wished  located 
among  them  for  a  period,  and  that  Mr 
Henderson  was  now  willing  to  take  that 
location  for  six  months.  The  presbytery 
approved  of  the  arrangement,  and  directed 
the  clerk  to  have  it  completed  quam  pri- 
mum.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the 
evening,  there  were  laid  on  the  table  and 
read,  letters  and  a  paper  from  Mr  Petti- 
grew;  viz.  a  letter  of  date  31st  October,  a 
letter  of  date  3d  November,  and  a  paper  of 
date  8th  Koveraber.  The  presbytery  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
to  keep  these  documents  in  retentis.  The 
attention  of  the  presbytery  was  also  di- 
rected to  a  letter  in  the  Orkney  Herald  of 
the  28th  November,  signed  John  Petti- 
grew,  which  it  was  also  agreed  to  preserve 
for  subsequent  consideration.  The  pres- 
bytery then  adjourned. 

PerM.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  Uth 
November.  The  chief  business  was  dis- 
posing of  petitions  for  a  moderation  in  a 
call  from  Logiealmond  and  Pitrodie.  The 
petitions  of  both  congregations  were 
granted  ;  and  the  moderation  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  27th  of  the  month  ;  Mr 
John  Millar  to  preside  at  Logiealmond, 
and  Mr  Girdwood  at  Pitrodie.  This  pres- 
bytery met  again  on  the  12th  December. 
The  Logiealmond  call,  addressed  to  Mr 
Robert  Scott,  preacher,  and  signed  by 
1@7  members  in  full  communion  and  18 
adherents,  was  sustained.  The  Pitrodie 
call,  addressed  to  Mr  Charles  Naismith, 
preacher,  and  signed  by  87  members  in 
full  communion  and  21  adherents,  was  also 
sustained  ;  and  subjects  of  trial  for  ordina- 
tion were  appointed  to  Messrs  Scott  and 
Naismith,  in  view  of  their  accepting  these 
calls.  Mr  Lamb  suggested  that  the  pres- 
bytery at  its  next  meeting  direct  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Sabbath  sanctification. 
This  suggestion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
next  meeting  was  fixed  for  January  30th, 
1866. 


CALLS  MODERATED. 

Logiealmond, — Mr  Robert  Scott,  preacher, 
called  on  the  27th  November. 

Pitrodie. — ^Mr  Chas.  Naismith,  preacher, 
called  on  the  27th  November. 

Springbank.  —  Mr  William  Sinclair, 
preacher,  called  on  the  29th  November. 

Dundee^  James*  Church.— Uqy.  James 
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Robertson,  Balfroo,  called  on  the  18th 
December. 

Savoch  of  Deer. — Mri  George  Blair, 
preacher,  called  on  the  12th  December. 

London,  Oxendon  Congregation,  —  Mr 
James  Allison,  preacher,  called  on  the  27th 
November. 

OSDINATIOVS. 

Bradford, — Mr  A.  G.  Bassell,  preacher, 
ordained  on  28th  November. 


Gourock,^Mr  Geo.  Morrison,  preacher, 
ordained  on  19(h  December. 

Sixtownsy  Ireland.— Ur  Walter  Bachan, 
preacher,  ordained  on  12th  December. 

Archieston,—  Mr  Wm.  Sbarpe,  preacher, 
ordained  on  30th  November. 

OBITUAKT. 

Died,  at  Loch  vale,  Lochmaben,  on  the 
22(1  November,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Martin, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  ministry. 


DEATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Belgium  has  removed  another  of  the  statesmen  who  have  | 
taken  the  lead  in  conducting  the  political  affairs  of  Europe  during  the  present 
generation.    His  life  has  been  chequered  by  vicissitudes,  prosperous  and  adverse,  j 
which  have  tested  his  character  as  a  man,  and  his  quaMcationa  as  a  ruler.  He  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  the  wisest  king  in  our  age ;  and,  although  the  value  I 
of  such  an  eulogium  must  obviously  depend  on  the  presumed  average  of  royal  wisdom,  . 
it  is  universally  understood  to  convey  in  his  case  the  highest  praise.  There  are  few 
reigning  sovereigns,  not  excepting  the  inscrutable  man  to  whom  Providence  has 
now  committed  the  destinies  of  France,  who  have  not  been  glad  to  ask  his  counsel 
in  their  hour  of  need.    His  long  experience  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  international  interests  and  relations,  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  freedom  from  the  bias  which  is  given  by  selfish  or  malignant  pas- 
sions, qualified  him  to  be  a  safe  adviser.    To  his  own  little  kingdom  his  death  is  a 
loss  that  will  long  be  felt,  whether  it  be  true  or  false  that  there  is  an  envious 
neighbour  who  is  revolving  in  his  mind  a  scheme  of  annexation,  to  be  executed  as 
soon  as  the  safety  of  his  dynasty  seems  to  require  it. 


DR  LEE  AND  HIS  PRAYER-BOOK. 

Not  being  in  the  secrets  of  the  clerical  innovators  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  made  a  formal  distribution  of  the  parts  of  their  pro- 
jects of  ecclesiastical  reform  for  which  each  is  to  be  responsible.  But  public  opinion  I 
assigns  to  Dr  Lee  the  care  of  the  Prayer-Book,  to  Dr  M'Leod  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  \ 
Principal  Tulloch  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Dr  Lee  has  introduced  into  the 
church  of  which  he  is  minister,  a  liturgy  of  his  own  composition,  and  a  co-presby- 
ter has  tabled  a  motion  which  will  soon  compel  him  to  enter  on  a  more  systematic 
defence  of  his  conduct  than  he  has  yet  ventured  to  undertake.  We  presume  so 
learned  a  man  will  employ  the  old  arguments  for  forms  of  prayer,  supplementing 
them  by  appeals  to  the  noble  principle  of  toleration,  which  is  the  idol  of  the  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  our  age.  Let  him  transfer  his  vast  erudition,  his  consummate 
taste,  and  his  unrivalled  eloquence  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  he  may  in- 
dulge his  appetite  for  ritualism  to  his  heart's  content,  without  toleration  and  without 
offence.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  although  he  may  collect  in  Edinburgh  an 
audience  so  fashionable  or  so  fastidious  as  to  be  incapable  of  enduring  the  occasional 
defects  of  extemporaneous  prayer  (is  his  prayer-book  faultless?),  he  will  never  per- 
suade the  masses  of  his  countrymen  that  their  public  devotions  should  be  subjected 
to  the  trammels  of  printed  forms.  Of  course  we  are  all  sensible  how  important  it 
is  that  the  devotional  services  of  the  sanctuary  should  be  conducted  with  propriety 
and  taste  ;  nor  can  we  deny  that  prayers  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  pulpit  to 
which  a  critic  would  object.  But  we  must  say,  that  of  all  prayers  the  most  offen- 
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sive  to  OUT  mind  are  what  we  call  the  perfunctory,  in  which  every  sentence  bears 
the  marks  of  careful  composition,  in  which  every  clause  is  pronounced  with  the  right 
tone  and  inflection,  in  which  there  is  an  easy  flow  derived  from  a  thousand-fold 
repetition,  but  in  which  there  is  not  a  sentiment  that  awakes  a  response  in  your 
heart,  because  there  is  not  a  sentiment  that  comes  warm  from  the  heart  of  the 
speaker.  Of  Dr  Lee  personally  we  have  neither  inclination  nor  right  to  speak ;  but 
his  experience  must  be  very  different  from  ours  if  he  does  not  find  that  when  the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  is  poured  out  on  ministers  and  people,  they  would 
be  hindered  and  not  heaped  by  the  use  of  forms. 


DR  M*LEOD  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

In  this  case,  also,  we  think  it  right  to  disclaim  all  personalities.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  scrutinize  the  motives  of  Dr  M*Leod,  nor  is  it  our  disposition  to  attack  his 
religious  character,  because  his  views  on  the  Sabbath  question  are  so  widely  different 
from  our  oven.  It  is  only  on  his  opinions,  on  his  reasonings,  on  his  measures,  we 
claim  the  liberty  of  remarking;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  unfortunate  that, 
through  the  delay  of  his  promised  publication,  he  has  been  so  widely  criticised 
before  his  iinsJ  views  have  been  made  known.  The  blame,  however,  if  there  be  any, 
is  all  his  own.  The  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  however  much  they  may  lament  that  so 
influential  a  clergyman  should  have  assumed  an  apparently  hostile  position,  have  no 
reason  to  lament  the  result  of  the  discussion  which  he  has  provoked.  His  errors  have 
already  been  ably  exposed  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  from  the  press.  Dr 
Gibson  has  seized  his  controversial  weapons  in  defence  of  the  Decalogue,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  in  self-defence,  if  it  be  true,  as  some  allege,  that  the  lax  notions  of  some 
of  our  Glasgow  divines  are  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  views  of  that  redoubtable 
polemic.  If  we  may  venture  to  decide  where  doctors  disagree,  he  is  the  abler  of 
the  two.  Several  public  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  eloquent  speeches  have 
been  delivered  in  refutation  of  the  new  views.  The  meetings  in  Glasgow  have  been 
singularly  effective,  as  well  as  remarkably  large.  Many  ministers  have  brought  the 
present  aspects  of  the  Sabbath  question  more  or  less  fully  before  their  congrega- 
tions. We  have  seen  the  report  of  a  lecture  by  Dr  Cairns,  in  which  the  main  points 
of  the  question  are  discussed  with  all  the  solidity  and  weight  so  characteristic  of 
his  hastiest  productions.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  this  agitation  is  the 
demonstration  of  attachment  to  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes, 
which  it  has  drawn  forth.  It  is  not  all  the  attachment  of  principle.  Or  love  of  the 
Sabbath  for  the  sake  of  its  religious  ends ;  but  it  has  been  made  manifest,  that  from 
higher  or  from  lower  motives,  there  exists  among  the  werking  men  of  Scotland, 
even  more  extensively  than  was  known  to  any  of  us,  a  determination  not  to  sur- 
render their  own  day  of  rest,  and  not  to  encroach  on  the  day  of  rest  that  belongs 
to  others.  We  have  highly  admired  the  self-denial  of  the  Scotsman  and  the  Glas- 
gow Herald,  which,  in  reporting  the  theological  arguments  of  the  friends  of  the 
Sabbath,  have  not  attempted  to  answer  them.  We  have  been  sadly  grieved  by  the 
silence  of  some  of  our  public  journalists,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  forbear  their 
speech,  or  to  give  an  uncertain  sound,  when  truth  lies  bleeding  in  our  streets. 


PRINCIPAL  TULLOCH  AND  THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

In  his  opening  lecture  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  Principal  Tulloch  of 
St  Andrews  addressed  the  students  on  Confessions  of  Faith  in  terms  which  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  he  wishes  a  revision  of  the  standard — ^the  common 
standard  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland.  The  alarm  his  announce- 
ment has  occasioned,  arises  from  dislike  to  the  ulterior  measures  he  is  supposed  to 
contemplate.  So  judicious  a  divine  as  our  own  Dr  Dick  advocated  a  periodical 
revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith;  and  there  are  not  a  few,  as  soundly  orthodox  as 
any  in  Britain,  who  would  prefer  standards  less  encumbered  with  minute  details  of 
doctrine.  There  may  be  grave  doubts  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  incur  the  certain 
risks  of  the  most  temperate  revision,  lor  the  sake  of  the  uncertain  good  to  be  derived 
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from  it :  yet  there  is  no  heresy  in  proposing  it.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 
a  clamour  is  raised  against  our  standards  for  the  sake  of  overturning  the  theological 
system  they  exhibit ;  and  this  is  what  Principal  Tulloch  is  understood  to  seek.  He 
seems  to  have  become  enamoured  of  the  latitudinarian  theology  of  the  Broad  school, 
which  spurns  subscription  of  creeds  and  articles  aa  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of 
thought.  In  the  meantime  we  shaU  only  suggest,  that  he  is  chargeable  with  under- 
rating his  brethren  and  overrating  himself.  He  speaks  of  us  as  if  we  had  all  taken 
our  theological  opinions  at  second-hand  from  symbolical  books,  and  from  bodies  of 
divinity!  We  have  learned  them  by  rote,  and  for  the  exercise  of  independent 
thought,  we  have  been  content  to  substitute  submission  to  the  authority  of  tradition! 
We  dare  not  boast  that  we  are  all  advanced  thinkers ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  no  mocking-birds  on  the  other  side ;  and  we  are  bold  to  affirm,  that  if  we 
must  choose  a  master,  we  would  prefer  Augustine  or  Calvin  or  Edwards,  to  Stanley 
or  Maurice,  or  even  their  German  originals.  But  it  is  a  calumny  to  assert  of  most 
of  us  that  we  have  drawn  our  theological  beliefs  from  any  other  source  than  the 
fountainheads  of  inspiration.  We  have  adopted  them  because,  by  personal  and 
independent  study  of  the  Bible,  we  have  been  convinced  they  aoe  scriptural  doctrines. 
And  are  all  our  years  of  laborious  search-  after  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, — all  our 
solitary  days,  all  our  sleepless  nights,  all  our  brain  sweat,  all  our  heart-throes,  to  be 
ignored,  because  we  have  dared  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  fashionable  divines 
do  not  delight  to  honour?-  We  have  thought  for  ourselves  as  well  as  Principal 
Tulloch.  We  do  not  consider  him  as  a  great  thinker  at  all ;  but,  in  common  with 
all  the  leaders  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  as  a  clever  man,  who,  from  the 
accident  of  his  official  position  and  his  literary  accomplishments,  speaks  with  an  air 
of  authority  to  which  his  words  are  not  in  themselves  entitled.  He  has  no  intel- 
lectual affinity  with  the  men  who  have  become  immortal  as  discoverera  in  theology. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  be  undeoeived.  We  are  Calvinists,  and  we  are 
Calvinists  because  we  believe  and  are  prepared  to  prove  *  the  five  points'  are  in  the 
Bible.  But  we  are  not  determined  to  remain  Calvinists  in  opposition  to  all  evidence. 
We  have  learned  from  Jonathan  Edwards  and  others,  to  expect  that,  as  the  millen- 
nium approaches,  a  flood  of  new  light  will  be  poured  on.  many  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  and  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  welcome  every  ray  of  such  light  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  We  protest  against  Principal  TuUoch's  vague  and 
ambiguous  insinuations  oi^  error  on  our  pact ;  but  w«  will  gratefully  accept  all  bis 
solid  contributions  to  the  cause  of  theological  truth.  Let  him.  publish  a  commen- 
tary on  the  whole  Bible,  or  any  of  its  principal  books ;  let  him  publish  a  complete 
system  of  divinity  or  treatise  on  any  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  let 
him  publish  a  volume  of  sermons  or  essays.;  let  him  publish  in- any  form  he  chooses 
the  last  results  of  his  profound  and  philosophic  thought  on  theology,  accompanied 
with  a  sufficient  array  of  scriptural  proof ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  be 
prepared  to  consider  the  propriety  of  revising  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  regard  to  which  our  experience  has  hitherto  been,  that  in  proportion  as  we 
have  grown  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  we  have  felt  less  and  less  disposition  to 
object  to  it.  We  have  liv^  too  long  to  .be  gulled  with  specious  declamation  on 
questions  that  involve  the  eternal  interests  of  ourselves  and  others. 


Though  a  whole  month  has  elapsed,  we  do  not  see  that  the  entire  story  of  the 
insurrection  in  Jamaica  has  yet  been  told.  There  has  been,  however,  a  singular 
disposition  on  all  sides  to  pronounce  a  final  judgment  on  insufficient  evidence.  At 
first,  many  of  our  political  leaders  rushed,  with  a  precipitation  indicative  of  malice 
aforethought,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  blame  lay  with  ihe  negroes  and  the 
missionaries,  and  the  British  philanthropists  who,  in  their  dassic  style,  are  known 
as  humanity-mongers.  Subsequently,  other  leading  men  have  launched  the  thun- 
derbolts of  their  denunciation  wiUiout  reserve  against  Governor  Eyre  and  his 
accomplices.  As  yet,  we  decline  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  oonclusions  of  either 
party,  because  the  whole  evidence  is  not  before  us.  We  are  foee  to  confess  that,  on 
the  Goverdor's  own  showing,  there  has  been  a  haste  in  his  retributive  measures  more 
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favourable  to  the  gratification  of  vengeance  than  to  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Even  rebels  are  men,  whether  they  are  white  or  black  or  mulatto ;  and  in  their 
punishment  the  rights  of  men  ought  nQt  to  be  outraged.  But  when  we  proceed  to 
determine  the  measure  of  blame  that  attaches  to  an  official  personage  without  calmly 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  acted,  as  these  may  be  ascertained  by 
judicial  inquiry,  we  are  guilty  of  the  same  violation  of  justice  of  which  he  is 
accosed.  There  is  deep  criminality  somewhere,  and  it  will  be  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  British  name  if  the  offenders  are  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity  after  they  are 
legally  identified.  A  commission  has  been  or  is  to  be  appointed  to  repair  to  Jamaica 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  whole  facts  on  the  spot.  Till  their  report  has 
been  published,  it  is  wiser  to  suspend  our  judgment.  Besides  apportioning  to  all 
the  guilty  parties  their  respective  measures  of  punishment  or  blame,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  plan  for  the  better  government  of  the  island  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  this  perilous  rising.  One  has  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  understanding 
the  real  condition  of  things  in  Jamaica,  so  variously  has  it  been  represented  by 
apparently  competent  and  honest  witnesses  during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  a 
paradise,  according  to  some^  according  to  others,  it  is  a  pandemonium.  According 
to  some,  it  is  an  island  of  saints ;  according  to  others,  it  is  a  castle  of  indolence. 
According  to  some,  it  will  soon  culminate  in  perfect  prosperity;  according  to  others, 
it  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  There  must  be  a  rare  admixture  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments which  presents  phases  so  contradictory  to  spectators  equally  desirous  to  know 
the  truth.  Let  all  complaints  be  heard  without  any  bias  of  party  spirit,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  proved  wrong  let  it  be  removed.  There  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a  bright 
future  for  the  black  man  as  well  as  the  white,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Jamaica 
should  not  share  the  coming  prosperity. 


It  is  now  announced,  on  what  seems  to  be  unquestionable  authority,  that  Earl 
Russell  intends  to  introduce,  during  the  first  session  of  Parliament,,  a  Reform  Bill 
—a  Cabinet  measure  by  which  the  Ministry  wiU  stand  or  fall.  As  we  have  seen 
no  authoritative  outline  of  the  Bill,  we  cannot  discuss  it  now ;  but  although  we 
possessed  the  most  authentic  information,  we  should  decline  to  offer  a  political 
disquisition  in  this  place.  We  well  remember  what  extravagant  expectations  were 
entertained  by  some  sanguine  politicians  concerning  the  results  oi  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  Its  direct  and  its  collateral  benefits  have  been  great,  but  it  has  not  verified 
a  tenth  of  the  briUiant  prophecies  to  which  we  then  listened.  Neither  will  the 
second  Reform  Bill'  work  miracles.  The  happiness  of  men,  whether  as  individuals 
or  as  citizens,  depends  on  many  laws  or  conditions  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Even  in  the  distribution  o£  political  power,  the  influence  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  is  far  enough  from  being  omnipotent.  Birth,  property,  social 
position,  talent,  and  character,  will  raise  their  possessors  to  an  ascendency  over 
others  under  a  constitutional  government  without  any  explicit  enactment.  The 
happiness  of  men  depends  on  their  character ;  and  the  more  widely  political  power 
is  distributed,  the  more  essential  it  is  that  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
population  should  be  elevated.  The  extension  of  the  franchise,  whatever  may  be 
its  limits,  wiU  admit  within  the  pale  of  parliamentary  representation  many  who  are 
now  excluded,  so  that  their  wishes  or  sentiments  must  be  reflected  in  the  course  of 
their  country's  policy.  The  Government  will  be  rendered  more  popular  than  ever ; 
nor  can  it  well  be  too  poj^ilar,  if  the  people  are  enlightened  and  Christian.  Our 
Premier  talked  of  old  of  finality,  but  it  turned  out  he  only  meant  to  rest  and  be 
thankful  till  he  was  so  far  recruited  as  to  prosecute  his  journey.  Let  him  give  us 
now  a  Reform  Bill,  so  carefully  considered,  so  equitably  based,  so  impartially  con- 
structed, having  so  much  power  of  self-adjustment  and  self-rectification,  that  its 
author  may  proclaim  it  to  oe  final..  The  question  of  free  tarade  is  held  to  be  settled 
for  ever ;  why  should  not  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  be  settled  for  ever 
also  ?  It  ought  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  parliamentary  opponents  of 
practical  reform  are  the  true  instigators  of  demands  for  organic  reforms. 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  FENIANS. 


The  Fenian  movement,  bo  ambitions  in  its  aims  and  so  ridiculous  in  its  methods, 
has  been  promptly  met  and  effectually  subdued.  The  ringleaders  will  have  leisure, 
during  their  years  of  penal  servitude,  to  revolve  the  history  of  their  campaign,  and 
to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  their  defeat.  Their  countrymen  also  will  enjoy  an 
interval  of  quiet,  during  which  they  may  ponder  the  question,  >vhy  Ireland  exists 
in  a  state  of  chronic  d^satisf action,  while  Scotland,  without  any  natural  supe- 
riority, is  peaceful  and  prosperous,  from  Maidenkirk  to  John  o'  Groat's.  It  is 
reassuring  to  observe,  that  on  every  successive  occasion  the  spirit  of  revolt  sinks  to 
an  humbler  level  in  the  social  scale.  From  the  nobility,  and  gentry,  and  clergy,  it 
has  already  descended  to  the  classes  which  may  perpetrate  a  row  or  a  riot,  but  are 
incapable  of  a  revolution.  A  course  of  such  government  as  has  lately  blessed 
Ireland,  if  continued  during  another  generation,  will  extinguish  the  very  idea  of 
repeaL  Irishmen  may  have  grievances, — for  we  all  have  some  real  or  imaginary  ills, 
we  are  anxious  to  remove, — ^but  they  must  learn  to  seek  redress,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
through  constitutional  channels. 


The  King  of  Italy,  in  opening  his  Parliament,  spoke  hopefully  of  the  prospectB  of 
his  kingdom.    Perhaps  it  is  as  peaceful  and  as  prosperous  as  the  crisis  through 
which  it  has  passed  would  warrant  the  most  patriotic,  stat^man  to  expect.    But  to 
any  one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface,  there  is  enough  to  inspire  anxiety,  if  not 
alarm.    Think  of  that  enormous  national  debt,  without  a  Gladstone  to  preside  over 
the  administration  of  finance,  and  without  a  wealthy  population  from  which  to 
extort  permanently  or  temporarily  an  income-tax.  Think  of  that  overgrown  army, 
so  extravagantly  disproportioned  to  the  necessities  and  to  the  resources  of  the  king-  ! 
dom.    Think  of  these  troops  of  brigands,  which  not  only  interfere  with  the  regular 
course  of  industry,  but  serve  as  a  nucleus,  around  which,  at  some  unexpected  hour, 
the  dethroned  despots  may  rally  their  reactionary  forces.    Think  of  the  scenes 
which  may  follow  as  soon  as  the  French  soldiers  are  entirely  withdrawn  from  Rome, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  are  permitted  to  show  the  detestation  with  which  they 
regard  his  pretensions  to  temporsd  power.    Think  of  the  struggle  that  must  ensue 
before  Venice  can  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.    If  we  turn  to 
consider  the  religious  condition  of  Italy,  it  is  not  such  as  can  afford  unmingled 
pleasure  to  the  friends  of  Christ.    Popery  does  not  seem  to  retain  a  very  strong 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  where  it  flourishes,  it  has  degenerated  into 
Mariolatry,  the  substitution  of  the  worship  of  theVirgin  for  that  of  her  Son.  Where 
the  religion  of  the  soil  does  not  flourish,  it  has  given  place  to  indifference  or  infidelity, 
a  heedlessness  or  dislike  of  all  that  relates  to  the  invisible  and  the  eternal.  After  all 
that  has  been  done  by  native  evangelists  and  foreign  missionaries,  Protestantism 
has  scarcely  established  a  footing.    The  number  of  those  who  in  our  own  country 
would  be  acknowledged  as  evangelical  Christians  is  very  small.   Yet  we  must  not 
despair.    Others  may  cry,  '  Italy  for  the  Italians our  war-cry  must  be  '  Italy  for 
Christ.'   Perhaps  Popery  is  nearer  to  its  end  than  most  of  us  think,  who  look  only 
at  its  ubiquitous  activity,  and  its  insatiable  aggressions,  and  its  highly-coloured 
proclamations  of  its  own  victories.    Babylon  as  well  as  infidelity  is  foredoomed  of 
God ;  and  the  time  and  times  and  half  a  time  of  its  predicted  sway  must  be  more  and 
more  nearly  approaching  their  termination.  With  what  pleasure  would  we  chronicle 
the  fact,  that '  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen  ! ' 
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PART  II. 

In  a  fomer  paper  we  submitted  to  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr  Robert- 
son's  life.  It  was  the  life  of  an  earnest,  true  man ;  compassed,  however, 
like  all  other  men,  with  infirmities ;  and,  on  account  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances, solitary,  sorrowful,  afflicted.  AIL  candid  judges,  we  think,  must 
allow  that  he  possessed  true  genius,  which  might  have  its  aberrations,  but 
which  proved  its  power  in  depth  as  well  as  originality  of  thought,  and 
enabled  him  to  throw  around  a  subject  singular  freshness  and  beauty  of 
illustration.  Every  intelligent  reader  of  his  writings,  too,  must  be  struck 
with  the  rare  skill  he  displays  in  divesting  religious  truth  of  needless 
technicalities,  and  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  heart  with  great  directness 
and  force.  We  cannot  fail  to  remark  in  his  character  eminent  loyalty  to 
liis  convictions.  He  might  be  hasty  in  forming  his  opinions^he  might 
often  err  in  them ;  but  he  was  to  a  very  high  degree  true  to  himself.  In 
connection  with  this,  he  showed  a  courageous  freedom  in  speaking  out  what 
he  believed  to  be  right.  After  the  revolution  in  his  religious  sentiments, 
which  completely  separated  him  from  former  friends  in  the  evangelical 
section,  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  him  to  brave  the  anger  of  both  parties  in 
the  English  Church  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  views ;  yet,  with  the  solitary 
daring  of  a  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  he  boldly  spoke  his  mind ;  and  though 
on  one  occasion  a  prospect  of  preferment  was  held  out  to  him  if  he  would 
modify  his  language  on  a  subject  named,  he  sternly  replied,  '  I  could  not 
turn  one  hair's  breadth  out  of  my  path  for  royalty  itself.'  *  He  discovered 
also  a  diivalrous  spirit  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  During  the 
period  of  hia  labours  at  Brighton,  the  Chartist  commotions,  with  their  at- 
tendant evils,  were  agitating  society  like  a  troubled  sea.  Robertson's  generous 
heart  was  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  and  working  classes,  mis- 
taken and  erring  it  might  be,  yet  too  much  suspected  and  held  down,  so  as  in 
many  cases  to  be  driven  into  the  ranks  of  doubt  or  disbelief;  and  he  threw 
himself  forward  in  manly,  brotherly  appeal  on  their  behalf.  We  point,  for 
Hluatnttion  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  his  pleading  in  this  line,  to  his  sermon 
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on  <  The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Men  of  Wealth/  in  which,  though  we 
cannot  approve  all  the  sentiments  uttered  about  sacrifice,  we  rejoice  to  say 
there  are  many  noble  thoughts,  honourable  alike  to  the  preacher's  head  and 
heart.*  This  prepares  us  to  add  here,  that  he  manifested  a  large  sympathy 
with  the  sorrowful  and  suffering.  This  appears  less  indeed  in  his  corre- 
spondence, in  the  form  of  letters  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  than  might 
have  been  expected ;  but  his  intense  fellow-feeling  with  the  suffering  was 
shown  in  his  visiting  th^,  helping  them,  identifying  himself  with  their 
sorrows ;  and  to  persons  in  doubt  or  darkness  about  truth,  his  whole  heart 
went  out,  as  well  knowing  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 

These  were  noble  qualities  in  Robertson's  nature ;  yet  they  were  subject 
to  abatements  as  combined  with  elements  of  weakness.  Among  these  we 
may  specify  a  morbid  tendency  in  him  to  dwell  on  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
and  to  speak  of  them  with  bitterness  of  feeling.  We  have  admitted  that  be 
was  sometimes  severely  judged,  and  perhaps  misrepresented ;  but  it  cannot, 
we  think,  be  denied  that  he  oflen  construed  earnest,  faithful  opposition  to 
his  sentiments  into  personal  animosity  or  ill-treatment  of  himself;  and 
while  he  claimed  the  right  to  speak  his  mind  in  very  strong  terms  botii 
regarding  differing  religious  beliefs  and  their  adherents^  he  winced  when 
others  took  the  same  liberty  towards  himself.  The  truth  is,  it  reqmred 
only  sufficient  numbers  on  his  side,  all  speaking  with  the  same  severity  as  he 
often  did  respecting  those  opposed  to  his  startling  opinions ;  and  the  grounds 
of  complaint  from  the  other  side  would  certainly  have  been  as  strong  as 
those  he  deplores,-— a  fact  that  justifies  the  general  remark,  that  those  who 
decry  most  loudly  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  of  f^ee  inquiry,  fre- 
quently exemplify  with  intense  vehemence  the  temper  and  conduct,  which 
in  others  they  condemn.  Allied  to  this,  there  was  in  Bobertson  a  certain 
intolerance  of  nature  and  overweening  claim  of  superiority.  His  biographer 
remarks  regarding  his  haughty  feelings  towards  the  evangelicals  :  '  If  there 
was  any  intolerance  in  his  nature,  it  oozed  out  here.'f  Few>  we  believe,  will 
be  able  to  peruse  either  his  discourses  or  letters  without  the  conviction  that 
a  large  amount  of  intolerance  is  breathed  in  them,  especially  towards  those 
views  of  religions  truth  which  he  once  held  with  a  cordial  faith.  Of  that 
overweening  spirit  which  we  think  he  too  often  showed,  it  grieves  us  to  have 
to  quote  this  expression  to  a  correspondent :  '  I  disdain  the  power  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  hear  me  to  even  judge  of  what  I  say  .'J 
is  true  he  adds,  that  he  says  this  not  because  he  thinks  himself  superior  or 
is  proud ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  inference  can  be  avoided.  What 
was  there,  we  might  ask,  in  his  position  or  views  of  truth,  so  different  from  | 
other  men,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  hearing  them  were  not  able  to 
judge  him,  unless  he  thought  himself  somehow  superior,  or  moving  before 
them  as  a  pioneer  of  loftier  beliefs  t  And  this  surely  becomes  more  appa- 
rent when  he  goes  on  to  compare  himself  to  a  pilot  steering  a  ship  throngh  a 
dangerous  channel,  and  seems  to  represent  ordinary  mort^ds  as  spectators  on 
the  shore,  incompetent  from  their  situation  to  judge  of  his  course.  We  never  i 
find  Paul  wrapping  himself  in  a  mantle  of  mystery,  and  telling  those  he  | 
addressed  they  were  not  capable  of  understanding  him.  These,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  his  manly  words  of  common  sense:  'I  speak  as  unto  wisemeo^ 
judge  ye  what  I  say.'  It  appears  to  us,  once  more,  there  was  in  Robertson  j 
a  strong  disposition  to  dogmatize  and  assert  his  sentiments  with  an  i&>- 
perious  air.  We  know  few,  if  any,  preachers  who  indulge  so  much  as  he 
in  bold  assertion  on  lofty  themes,  as  if  his  word  were  all  that  is  needed  to 
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Bettle  a  controverted  point,  wbo  denoonce  in  more  nnAparing  language 
opposite  tenets.  Whatever  power  he  might  possess  to  bnild  up, — of  which 
we  shall  speak  anon, — he  certainly  showed  a  right  goodwill  in  casting 
down ;  and  much  as  there  is  in  his  discourses  of  fresh  and  forcible  thought, 
we  own  to  the  impression  that  not  a  little  of  their  acceptance  with  manj 
lies  in  their  disposition  to  throw  off  existing  Christian  beUefs,  and  to  strike 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  or  rather  inquiry,  after  truth  on  some  other 
shore.  As  an  example  of  his  imperious  air  in  making  dogmatic,  reckless 
assertions,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  this,  in  which  he  says:  ^  I  would  as  soon  dis- 
believe in  God  as  contemplate  a  character  like  Dr  Channing's,  and  hesitate 
to  say  whether  that  was  a  divine  image  or  not ;  whether  God  had  accepted 
him  or  not ;  whether  those  deeds  and  that  life  were  the  product  of  evil,  or 
the  frait  of  the  heavenly  Spirit.'*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  of  Dr  Chan- 
ning,  or  to  pronounce  on  his  state ;  but  surely  the  evidence  on  this  is  very 
different  indeed  From  the  evidence  of  the  divine  existence  and  character ; 
and  there  can  be,  we  think,  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  reckless  assertion  of 
the  writer  who  affirms  that  he  would  as  soon  disbelieve  the  one  as  donbt 
the  other.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  infirmities  we  have  named  were 
partly  the  effect  of  the  brahi  irntation  caused  by  the  malady  which  laid 
him  in  a  premature  grave,  but  they  appear  to  us  blemishes  in  his  character ; 
and  while  they  by  np  means  quench  our  admiration  of  his  many  excellences, 
they  certainly  save  us  from  the  fulsome  adulation  and  hero-worship  offered 
to  him  by  his  wordy  biographer  through  his  part  in  these  two  volumes  of 
his  life. 

We  now  proceed  to  review  the  religions  sentiments  of  Mr  BobBrtson,  and 
to  point  out  what  we  believe  their  grave  errors  and  defects.  We  encounter 
here,  however,  a  difficulty  at  the  outset,  arising  from  the  vagueness  of  his 
beliefs  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  discoursing  or 
writiBg  on  the  most  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  he  seems  ever  to  move  in  a 
region  of  shadow  and  mist.  It  is  not  that  his  language  is  involved  or 
obscure ;  for  he  almost  alwarjrs  writes  a  style  of  clear,  terse,  v^orcms  Saxon  ; 
bat  Jiis  thought,  though  not  on  general  themes,  yet  on  the  greaft  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  on  which  he  diverged  so  far  from  the  evangelic  standard,  is 
vague  and  dim.  He  writes  respecting  Bushnell — ^m^ny  of  whose  views  are 
nearly  id^tical  with  his  own-^that  he  had  read  him,  and  thought  him 
^most  shadowy  and  unsatisfactory;''!:  and  in  this,  as  it  seems,  he  fitly  de« 
scribes  his  own  system*  He  himself,  indeed,  confesses  this  in  these  terms : 
'  My  sy^em  is  vague  and  whoever  tries,  as  we  have  sincerely  attempted, 
to  gain  a  distinct  view  of  his  sentiments  in  their  definite  principles  and  their 
relation  to  one  another,  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  admission. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  that,  beyond  all  question,  he  possessed  powers 
of  subtle  analysis ;  and  in  discoursing  on  many  subjects  could  draw  beautiful 
and  delicate  distinctions  in  the  meanings  of  words  or  shades  of  thought,  so 
as  to  set  a  truth  before  the  mind  in  clear  commanding  light.  Yet  on  the 
eentral  troths  of  the  gospel  his  '  system  is  vague.'  A  second  difficulty  we 
experience  lies  in  this,  that  Mr  Kobertson  riurely  argues  or  reasons  out 
a  question  at  issue.  He  makes  bold  assertions,  he  indulges  in  sweeping 
invective,  he  affirms  controverted  principles  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as 
if  they  could  not  be  gainsaid ;  but  seldom  condescends  to  give  his  reasons 
for  his  own  conclusions,  or  to  meet  and  try  to  confute  the  arguments  by 
which  the  opposite  opinions  are  established.  He  even  boasts  of  this  course 
of  procedure.  But  surely  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Scripture  here :  such 
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^  glorying  is  not  good.'  The  highest  order  of  thinkers,  and  the  surest 
advocates  of  truth,  have  been  wont  to  bring  forth  their  strong  reasoning, 
and  by  urging  strong  arguments  for  Scripture  doctrine,  to  overthrow  the 
arguments  of  error ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  this  writer,  or  any  of  us,  to  think 
that  confident  assertion  will  be  accepted  as  proof,  or  to  fancy  he  can  wear 
the  laurels  ere  he  has  by  fair  combat  won  the  victory.  Having  premised 
these  remarks,  we  shall  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the  vital 
truths  of  the  gospel,  while  we  try  to  examine  and  refute  first 


We  shall  endeavour  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  review,  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  views,  by  giving  them,  as  far  as  our  space  will  permit,  in  his 
own  words ;  and  to  clear  the  way  for  a  statement  and  examination  of  his 
theory,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  what  he  regarded  as  his  representation  and 
objections  to  the  evangelical  belief  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  atonement. 
<  It  has  been  represented,'  he  says,  ^  as  if  the  majesty  of  law  demanded  a 
victim ;  and  so  as  it  glutted  its  insatiate  thirst,  one  victim  would  do  as  well 
as  another — the  purer  and  the  more  innocent  the  better.  It  has  been 
exhibited  as  if  eternal  love  resolved  in  fury  to  strike ;  and  so  as  He  had  his 
blow,  it  mattered  not  whether  it  fell  on  the  whole  world,  or  the  precious 
head  of  his  chosen  Son.  It  has  been  so  represented  to  Unitarians ;  and 
from  a  view  so  horrible,  no  wonder  if  Unitarianism  has  recoiled.  But  it  is 
not  our  fault  if  some  blind  defenders  of  the  truth  have  converted  the  self- 
devotion  of  love  into  a  Brahminical  sacrifice.'  *  '  And  when  this  Shylock- 
like  affair,  with  the  scales  and  weights,  is  concluded,  it  (Protestantism)  bids 
you  be  sure  that  the  most  rigorous  justice  and  savage  cruelty  can  want  no 
more:;  whereupon  selfishness  shrewdly  casts  up  the  account,  and  says, 
^'  Audited!  I  am  safe  !"  The  Protestant  penitent,  if  the  system  succeeds, 
repents  in  his  arm-chair,  and  does  no  noble  deed,  such  as  boundless  love 
could  alone  inspire :  he  reforms,  and  is  very  glad  that  broken-hearted 
remorse  is  distrust  of  God;  becomes  a  prosaic  Pharisee,  and  patronizes 
missionary  societies,  and  is  all  safe,  which  is  the  one  great  point  in  his 
religion.'f  It  is  with  deep  pain  we  make  these  quotations,  which  might  be 
greatly  multiplied  from  his  writings,  in  the  same  strain.  They  confirm  what 
we  before  said,  that  Bobertson  had  never  thoroughly  studied,  and  did  not 
know,  the  great  truths  of  the  evangelical  system  he  professed  to  dissent  from. 
No  honest  man  acquainted  with  these  could  have  given  this  wretched  cari- 
cature as  a  faithful  representation  of  what  is  held  as  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Saviour's  atonement,  or  of  its  legitimate  influence  on  those  who 
believe  it.  The  writer  here  falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  the  advocates 
of  a  weak  cause.  Instead  of  giving  a  fair  statement  of  the  sentiments  he 
opposes,  he  draws  his  own  distorted  inferences  from  them,  and  presents 
these  deductions  of  his  as  the  substance  of  the  evangelic  view  of  atoning 
sacrifice.  The  ground  of  the  objection,  shrouded  in  this  misrepresentation, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  considered  such,  lies  in  an  alleged  disregard  of  divine 
love  and  justice  in  the  common  belief  of  Jesus'  propitiation.  Bobertson, 
along  with  all  the  adherents  of  the  Maurice  school,  asserts  God  is  a  loving 
Father ;  and  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  affection  for  his  erring 
children  to  suppose  Him  to  require  a  sacrifice  of  sufi[ering  as  satisfaction 
to  Him  for  sin,  while  the  laying  of  this  on  his  innocent  Son  would  be  a 
.violation  of  judiaee.    Is  it  not  enough  to  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  only  a  half 
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truth,  and  all  half  traths  are  real  lies  ?  It  is  true,  God  bears  the  character 
of  a  Father  to  the  sinful  children  of  men,  in  virtue  of  which  He  pitie^thent 
even  in  their  ruin,  loves  them,  is  ready  to  forgive  them  with  a  righteous 
pardon ;  but  He  also  sustains  the  relation  of  a  Ruler  to  men  and  to  the 
moral  universe,  by  which  He  has  bound  himself  to  do  always  what  is 
right  to  uphold  the  interests  of  his  holy  law ;  and  if  favour  is  shown  to 
the  fallen,  it  shall  be  in  a  way  that  does  not  falsify  his  word.  It  is  a 
forgetfulness  of  this  plain  scriptural  principle,  that  God  is  a  righteous  Ruler 
as  well  as  a  loving  Father,  that  lies  at  the^  root  of  Broad-church  theology, 
of  which  Robertson  is  a  representative ;  and  it  vitiates  the  whole  theory  of 
the  atonement  which  he  advocates.  Admit  this,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
whole  class  of  objections,  of  which  the  above  are  a  specimen,  fall  to  the 
ground :  while  the  voluntary  satisfaction  of  the  sinless  Son  of  God  in  the 
room  of  sinful  men  is  seen  to  be  consistent  with  the  recUMral  character  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  We  may  recur  afterwards  to  this  principle ;  but  in 
connection  with  the  objection  implied  in  these  citations,  we  may  advert  to  a 
notable  example  of  Mr  Robertson's  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  theo* 
logy,  which  he  professes  to  teach.  In  speaking  of  what  he  calls  vicarious 
sacrifice,  he  says :  '  Punishment  is  of  two  kinds— the  penalty  which  follows 
ignorant  transgression,  and  the  chastisement  which  comes  upon  wilful  dis- 
obedience. The  first  of  these  is  called  imputed  guilt,  the  second  is  actual 
guilt.  By  imputed  guilt  is  meant,  in  theological  language,  that  a  person  is 
treated  as  if  he  were  guilty :  if,  for  example,  you  approach  too  near  the 
whirling  wheel  of  steam  machinery,  the  mutilation  which  follows  is  the 
punishment  of  temerity.'*  This  strange  distinction  of  penalty  and  chastise- 
ment runs  through  the  whole  of  Robertson's  system ;  but  to  say  this  is  the 
sense  usually  attached  to  the  term  penalty,  and  that  imputed  guilt  bears 
this  meaning  in  theological  language,  as  when  a  person  is  mutilated  by 
machinery  to  which  he  approaches  too  near,  betrays  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  first  principles  of  sacred  science.  Who  does  not  know  that 
guilt  in  this  connection  means  liability  to  punishment  on  account  of  sin, 
and  imputed  guilt  denotes  the  state  of  being  accounted  and  treated  as  a 
sinner  in  the  room  of  others  f 

Passing,  however,  from  Mr  Robertson's  misrepresentations  and  objections, 
let  us  tiy  to  estimate  the  claims  of  his  own  theory  of  Christ's  atonement  for 
sin  :  ^  Let  no  man  say  he  asserts  that  Christ  bore  the  wrath  of  God.  Let 
no  man  say  that  God  was  angry  with  his  Son.  We  are  sometimes  told  of  a 
mysterious  anguish  which  Christ  endured,  the  consequence  of  divine  wrath, 
the  sufferings  of  a  heart  laden  with  the  conscience  of  the  world's  transgres- 
sions, which  He  was  bearing  as  if  they  were  his  own  sins.  Do  not  add  to 
the  Bible  what  is  not  in  the  Bible.  The  Redeemer's  conscience  was  not 
bewildered  to  feel  that  his  own  which  was  not  his  own.  He  suffered  no 
wrath  of  God.  Christ  came  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil,  and  He 
bore  the  penalty  of  that  daring.  He  approached  the  whirling  wheel,  and 
was  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  the  law  which  governs  the  conflict  with  evil.  It 
can  only  be  crushed  by  suffering  from  it.  .  .  .  It  was  necessary  that  He 
should  come  down  to  say  to  the  people  truths  which  the  philosophers  dared 
not  say,  and  other  truths  which  no  philosopher  had  ever  dreamed.  The 
penalty  of  that  true  life  was  the  sacrifice  which  is  the  world's  atonement. 

*  •  •  What  in  that  atonement  was  the  element  that  satisfied  God  ?  I  say, 
the  surrender  of  self-will,  as  is  clearly  and  distinctly  asserted  in  John  x.  17. 

•  *  .  The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  satisfaction  to  the  Father.  .  .  .  The 

•  Ser,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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self-sacrifice  of  the  Bedeemer  was  to  be  the  living  principle  and  law  of  the 
self-devotion  of  his  people.'*  The  leading  features  of  this  theory  of  atone- 
ment, so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  it,  are  these  :  Christ  appeared  in 
his  incarnate  state  a  manifestation  of  divine  love ;  He  met  the  world's  evil 
as  a  true  man ;  to  contend  against  it,  He  bore  the  penalty  of  this  in  suffering 
from  it,  jet  so  as  to  overcome  it ;  He  lived,  He  died  in  self-sacrifice  for 
others'  good ;  He  made  a  surrender  of  self-will  to  the  will  of  God.  This 
self-sacriiice  of  Christ  and  surrender  of  self-will  is  the  satisfaction  to  the 
Father,  as  the  copy  of  his  own  self-sacrificing  love ;  and  thus  the  Redeemer 
becomes  the  champion  and  example  for  our  race ;  and  in  proportion  as  men 
imitate  his  self-sacrificing  spirit,  they  are  true  Christians.  It  is  a  favourite 
topic  with  Robertson  to  declaim  against  the  metaphysics  and  theories  of 
theology  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  atonement ;  yet  here  is  his  own  view, 
—  a  theory,  after  all,  complicated,  vague,  beset  with  difficulties,  not  to 
say  contradictions ;  leaving  great  moral  questions  unsolved,  and  ignoring 
plain  Scripture  statement  to  a  larger  extent  than  almost  any  other  theory 
of  which  we  have  ever  heard.  On  our  very  first  glance  at  this  theory, 
we  are  struck  at  the  strange  meanings  attached  to  familiar  terms,  and  at 
the  shrivelled  form  which  the  great  work  of  the  Son  of  God  for  human 
redemption  is  made  to  assume.  Penalty,  according  to  the  author  of  this 
hypothesis,  is  simply  the  effect  of  the  Bedeemer's  daring  in  coming  into 
collision  with  the  world's  evil :  vicarious  sacrifice  in  Him  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  law  as  that  by  which  leaves  fall  to  fructify  the  soil,  by 
which  animals  are  killed  to  furnish  food  for  men,  by  which  the  anguish  of 
the  mother  is  the  condition  of  the  child's  lifcf  Christ's  giving  himself 
an  offering  unto  God  for  us,  dwindles  into  self-sacrifice,  a  surrender  of 
self-will ;  and  faith  in  his  cross  contracts  into  a  mere  imbibing  of  its  spirit. 
We  have  no  wish  to  deal  with  this  theory  as  Bobertson  so  often  dealt  with 
the  evangelical  view,  denouncing  it  in  bitter  invective,  and  drawing  from  it 
overstrained  inference  in  order  to  hold  it  up  to  scorn.  We  firmly  believe 
it  cannot  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  reason  and  Scripture;  and 
it  shall  be  our  aim  to  test  it  on  its  merits,  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  un- 
tenableness  in  this  light  alone.  In  all  essential  points,  it  may  be  remarked, 
this  view  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Bushnell,  which  was  examined  at  con- 
siderable length  in  this  Magazine  some  time  ago.  Like  the  hypotheses 
of  Bushnell  and  Maurice,  Bobertson's  theory  of  atonement  represents  the 
work  of  Christ  as  merely  self-sacrifice  in  love  ;  ignores  all  compensation  to 
law  in  bis  propitiation ;  takes  no  account  of  its  relation  to  God's  reetoral 
character,  and  therefore  makes  no  provision  for  its  meeting  the  claims  of  the 
divine  righteousness,  or  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  human  conscience. 
Though  we  may  touch  on  some  of  these  points,  we  shall  not  now  enlarge 
on  any  of  them,  but  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  articles  named  for 
fuller  illustration  of  them.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  in  this  place 
chiefiy  to  those  topics  in  which  Robertson's  theory  differs  from  the  other,  or 
those  he  sets  forth  with  peculiar  prominence. 

Foremost  among  these  stands  his  view  of  Christ's  surrender  of  self-will  as 
the  grand  element  ia  his  sacrifice  which  satisfiied  God.  This  in  his  theoiy 
is  no  subordinate  principle  ;  it  is,  accordiog  to  him,  the  very  essence  of  his 
self-sacrifice,  which  rendered  it  pleasing  to  the  Father,  and  constitutes  it  the 
sovereign  hope  of  redemption  for  man.  Yet  in  opposition  to  this  we  are 
prepared  to  show,  that  in  the  sense  he  speaks  of  the  surrender  of  self-will,  it 
could  not.  form  any  part  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice  at  all,  for  these  decisive 
•  Ser.  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  214,  294;  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.         t  Ser,  voL  i.  p.  158. 
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reasons,  that  this  notion  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  Jesns'  nature, 
and  with  the  glory  of  his  merit  as  Saviour.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  contro- 
versy with  Rohertson  on  the  necessity  of  a  holy,  loving  will  in  Christ  yield- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  through  all  He  did  and  suffered  on  earth  ;  and  the 
full  assertion  of  this  in  the  evangelic  view  completely  meets  all  he  says 
regarding  the  distinction  between  mere  suffering  in  sacrifice,  and  <  an  act  of 
WILL.'  But  the  surrender  of  self-will  for  which  he  contends,  and  which  he 
exalts  as  the  chief  element  in  Christ's  atonement,  is  an  act  that  involves 
a  struggle  of  mind  that  requires  the  spotless  Redeemer,  in  what  appears  to 
us  the  hocrible  language  of  Robertson,  to  ^  crush  the  propensities  of  his 
human  nature;'*  and  this,  we  hold,  impeaches  the  perfection  of  his  glorious 
character.  What  is  our  truest  idea  of  a  perfect  moral  nature  ?  Is  it  not 
one  in  which  the  will  is  in  complete  unison  with  the  will  of  God, — ^in  such 
fall  accord  with  the  divine  mind,  that  it  requires  no  effort,  feels  no  sacrifice, 
experiences  no  restraint,  but  finds  its  highest  freedom  in  compliance  with 
it?  In  this  perfection  of  nature  there  is  free-will,  loving  liberty  of  choice; 
bat  there  is  no  self-will  having  the  least  wish  or  interest  separate  from  the 
divine  will  to  surrender.  Is  not  this  the  right  view  to  take  of  the  all-perfect 
will  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that,  tried  though  He  might  be  by  difficult  duties  and 
strong  temptations,  He  felt  no  sense  of  effort  or  struggle  in  yielding  obedience, 
bat  found  it  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  7  Is  not 
this  the  lofty  idea  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature  which  He  himself  gives  in 
prospect  of  his  last  trials  on  earth  ?  ^  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  but 
hath  nothing  in  me,'— absolutely  no  element  of  evil  in  me  on  which  he  can 
lay  hold,  and  no  propensity  or  tendency  to  moral  weakness  that  I  require  to 
surrender  and  resists  Moreover,  this  notion  of  the  surrender  of  self-will  as 
the  satisfaction  to  the  Father,  is  inconsistent  i^ith  the  glorious  merit  of  the 
Redeemer.  What  is  Robertson's  idea  of  the  sphere  and  nobleness  of  this 
surrender?  It  is  this:  Christ  saw  the  men  of  his  age  fallen  &om  truthi 
and  love,  and  trust — selfish,  unreal,  ungodly ;  He  resolved,  as  the  great  aim 
of  his  life,  to  speak  the  true,  and  testify  against  the  unholy.  In  this  work 
He  came  into  •collision  with  the  world's  evil ;  yet,  though  tempted  to  save 
himself  by  silence.  He  faithfully  prosecuted  the  line  of  duty,  and  fell  a 
sacrifice^  to  his  devotion.f  This,  we  maintain,  is  a  most  meagre  and  false 
view  of  Jesus'  matchless  character.  Regarding  Him  as  a  perfect  man, 
'  made  under  the  law,'  was  it  pot  his  simple  duty  to  live  the  good,  to  speak 
the  true,  to  resist  the  evil  in  every  form  ?  And  does  it  not  dim  the  lustre 
of  his  divine  merit,  to  say  that  his  nobleness  led  Him  to  meet  death  rather 
than  refrain  from  testifying  of  the  world's  evil  ?  Is  this,  we  may  ask,  the 
wonder  of  the  surrender  of  his  self-will,  pleasing  to  the  Father,  that  He  does 
not  yield  to  any  propensity  within  Him,  or  inducement  without  Him,  to  prove 
unfaithful  to  duty,  and  untrue  to  himself?  Does  this  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  sinless  Son  of  God  suffering  unto  death  ?  and  is  this  fact,  against 
which  Robertson  inveighs  as  an  injustice,  on  the  supposition  that  He  bore 
atoning  sorrows,  shown  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  divine  righteousness,  by 
telling  us  all  was  endured  in  the  surrender  of  self-will,  in  his  not  turning 
aside  through  any  love  of  ease  from  the  duty  of  a  true  man  ?  Yea,  did  it 
require  this  immense  condescension,  the  Son  of  God  to  assume  our  lowly 
nature^  merely  to  make  this  surrender  ?  and  will  this  solve  the  great '  mystery 
of  godliness  manifest  in  fiesh?'  The  bare  putting  of  such  questions  sug- 
gests their  true  answer ;  and  this  furnishes  ample  refutation  of  the  dogma 
that  the  vital  element  in  Christ's  atonement  was  the  surrender  of  self-will^ 
*  Ser.  vol.  ir.  p.  92.  t  Ser.  vol.  ir.  p.  2»0,  i.  pp.  163,  a94. 
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Shall  we  further  bring  this  theory  to  the  standard  of  Scripture  ?  Is  it  not 
remarkable,  that  we  find  not  a  word  about  the  self-will  of  Christ  in  the  Bible, 
and  not  a  syllable  about  a  surrender  of  it  as  pleasing  to  GodT  We  do  hear 
Jesus  saying,  <  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me,'  intimating  the  purpose  of  his  great'work,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  will  of 
his  Father ;  but  we  need  not  pause  a  moment  to  show  how  wide  apart  this 
sentiment  is  from  that  under  review.  Will,  in  this  respect,  derives  its  glory 
not  from  its  surrender,  or  what  it  gives  up,  but  from  what  it  purposes  and 
faithfully  performs.  And  is  it  not  striking  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  purpose  of  Christ  in  his  work 
is  connected  with  the  will  of  God,  shows  its  object  or  end  to  be  the  offering 
himself  for  an  atoning  sacrifice  ?  '  Then  said  He,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  God ;  by  the  which  will  *  (not,  as  Robertson  strangely  alleges,  the  will 
of  Christ,  but  manifestly  the  will  of  God  just  spoken  of)  *  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all/  There  is  here 
no  vague,  dubious  expression  about  the  surrender  of  self-will  or  self-sacrifice 
in  Christ  as  the  satisfaction  to  the  Father ;  but,  in  glorious  devotion  of  heart 
and  will  to  accomplish  atoning  work.  He  says,  *  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  God.*  And  this  ivill  takes  effect  in  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
himself  in  the  room  of  sinful  man. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark  how  completely  this  whole 
theory  stands  apart  from  Scripture  support  or  authority.  The  author  of  it 
rarely  even  refers  to  Scripture  in  proof  of  its  truth ;  very  seldom  does  he 
*  reason  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  opening  and  alleging '  the  harmony  of  his 
views  of  Christ's  redeeming  work  with  the  divine  word.  We  speak  not, 
therefore,  so  much  of  mistaken  exposition  as  of  alien  sentiment,  which  we 
believe  is  antagonistic  to  the  entire  spirit  and  strain  of  Bible  truth.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  even  by  some  who  differ  widely  from  him  on  this  subject, 
that,  after  all,  Robertson's  view  of  atonement  embodied  the  essential  truth. 
We  grieve  to  say  we  are  not  able  to  coincide  in  this  opinion,  and  we  think 
no  one  will,  who  holds  the  orthodox  belief,  and  thoroughly  examines  bis 
system  so  as  to  comprehend  it.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  we  see  in  every 
distinctive  principle  of  this  theory  not  merely  want  of  agreement,  but  oppo- 
sition to  the  vital  elements  of  Bible  doctrine  regarding  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  This  theory  denies  the  substitution  of  the  Saviour,  in  suffering  the 
penalty  of  sin  in  the  room  of  men  ;  and  maintains  it  was  only  <  the  penalty 
of  his  own  daring  in  coming  into  contact  with  the  world's  evil  that  He  bore ;' 
in  opposition  to  this  Bible  truth :  *  He  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  in  room  of  the 
unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God.'  'He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  on  Him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.'  This  theory  ignores  the  agency 
of  the  Father  in  inflicting  on  his  Son  the  strokes  of  his  judicial  displeasure, 
and  insists  it  was  the  world  alone  that  brought  Him  to  death ;  in  opposition 
to  this  Bible  truth:  '  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  ;  He  hath  put  Him 
to  grief :  when  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  He  shall  see 
his  seed,  He  shall  prolong  his  days.'  This  theory  repudiates  the  manifesta- 
tion of  righteousness  upholding  the  claims  of  law  in  the  Redeemer's  death, 
and  protests  it  was  merely  a  display  of  self-sacrificing  love ;  in  opposition  to 
this  Bible  truth:  'Him  hath  God  set  forth  a  propitiation  in  his  blood, 
through  faith,  that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  belie veth 
in  Jesus.'  This  theory  severs  the  connection  of  divine  pardon  to  men  from 
the  blood  of  Jesus'  cross,  and  holds  it  comes  alone  through  the  forgiving  love 
of  God ;  in  opposition  to  this  Bible  truth  :  '  We  have  redemption  through  his 
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blood ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.'  This* 
theory  rejects  all  relation  of  atonement  to  God,  as  compensating  his  law,  his 
justice,  his  character  in  forgiving  sin,  and  urges  it  has  relation  alone  to  man, 
to  deliver  him  from  distrust  of  divine  love,  from  remorse,  from  selfishness, 
from  despair ;  in  opposition  to  this  Bible  truth :  '  Christ  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour. 
Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us/  This  theory  sunders  the  union  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
propitiation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  obliterates  the  necessity  of  his  gracious 
inflaence  for  the  renewal  of  our  fallen  souls ;  in  opposition  to  this  Bible  truth: 
^According  to  his  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  It  would  be  easy  to  confirm  these  representations 
of  this  theory  by  references  to  Robertson's  writings ;  but  we  deem  this  un- 
necessary, as  we  do  not  suppose  their  fairness  will  be  questioned  by  candid 
judges  acquainted  with  his  sentiments.  But  the  points  in  this  hypothesis 
here  placed  in  contrast  with  Bible  truths,  touch  on  the  very  essence  of 
atonement ;  and  the  opposition  of  this  theory  to  the  Scriptures  in  these, 
demonstrates  its  antagonism  to  the  *first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.' 
And  there  are  yet  other  considerations  from  which  its  radical  defectiveness 
and  opposition  to  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  '  may  be  'shown. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  familiar  titles  of  Christ,  as  ^  the  Lamb  of  God,' 
*  the  Surety,'  expressive  of  the  true  nature  of  his  sacrifice,  seldom  if  ever  occur 
in  all  this  writer's  letters  or  discourses  :  such  important  Bible  expressions  to 
the  same  effect,  as  '  ransom,'  '  offering  for  sin,'  '  propitiation,'  are  with  him 
ignored  t  the  term  '  penalty'  he  changes  into  the  mere  effect  6f  overstepping 
a  nat\iral  law  of  the  universe ;  while  atonement  in  his  view  dwindles  into 
the  obsolete  meaning  of  agreement  or  conccfd,  as  when  he  says,  *  Christi- 
anity is  the  At-one-ment  of  the  soul.'   '  There  will  be  an  atonement  between 
the  rights  of  labour  and  the  rights  of  property,'* — all  showing  the  divergence 
of  his  sentiments  from  the  words  of  inspired  truth.    It  is  another  notable 
circumstance,  that  the  Saviour's  intercession  finds  no  place  in  his  system  as 
needful  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  sacrifice.    It  is  plain  that  sovereign 
importance  is  attached  to  this  work  in  Scripture.    *  Therefore,'  says  Jesus, 
'  doth  my  Father  love  me ;  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it 
again ; '  where  He  teaches  this  truth,  that  his  risen  life  in  heaven  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  as  was  his  death  on  the  cross,  and  as 
much-a  ground  of  the  divine  love.    So  says  Paul :  '  Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  Ood  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.'    Yet  Mr  Eobertson  takes  no  account 
of  this  great  advocacy  with  the  Father,  in  all  he  says  about  redemption  by 
Jesus  Christ.    We  know  not  whether,  in  this  reticence,  he  had  the  fear  of 
his  own  shocking  words  meeting  him  as  applicable  to  intercession  as  well 
as  to  sacrifice  :  '  The  evangelicals  make  two  Gods — a  loving  one  and  an 
angry  one ;'  but  let  us  say  he  is  in  this  silence  at  least  consistent ;  for 
according  to  his  theory,  no  possible  necessity  or  room  exists  for  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ  to  carry  out  the  object  of  his  atonement.    He  may  extend 
his  sympathy  to  those  who  struggle  with  evil  ais  He  once  did ;  but  on  this 
theory  there  is  no  conceivable  place  for  his  intercession  on  their  behalf. 
Yet  when  we  say  this,  do  we  not  pronounce  the  utter  opposition  of  this 
hypothesis  to  the  gospel,  which  exhibits  the  advocacy  of  Christ  as  a  vital 
part  of  his  redeeming  work  ?    We  have  only  further  to  add  here,  that  the 
•  /Sen  vol.  iv.  p.  253,  i.  p.  296^  , 
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point  on  whicli  this  theory  shows  itself  most  signally  wanting  and  wrong, 
proves  the  most  fatal  of  all  to  it, — ^that,  namely,  in  which  it  wholly  fails  to 
present  a  practical  direction  for  human  salvation,  or  in  teUing  a  sinful  man 
what  he  requires  to  believe  and  do  in  order  to  eternal  life.    We  need 
scarcely  remark,  that  whatever  else  may  be  dark  or  mysterious  in  Scripture,  all 
is  clear  and  plain  here.    <  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.    Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'   It  is,  we  own,  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
utterable sadness,  that  we  turn  from  these  clear,  brief,  godlike  word^  of  the 
gospel,  to  the  vague,  cold,  unsatisfactory  directions  given  by  Robertson  to 
inquirers  after  salvation,  as  all,  it  seems,  he  is  able  to  tell  them  about  the 
momentous  subject.    ^  Realize,'  he  says,  '  the  spirit  of  the  cross,  the  sur- 
render of  self-will  in  love :  feel — ^that  is,  believe — ^that  God  is  love.'   *  Yoa 
are  redeemed  by  love  from  remorse,  from  the  disposition  to  repeat  wrong 
from  the  sense  ^of  God's  displeasure ;  and  the  pain  you  bear  is  not  taken 
away,  but  transmuted.  God  says.  Act,  make  the  life  true,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  believe.  All  this  will  be  more  plain  if  you  consider  what  faith  is: 
it  is  that  strong  buoyant  confidence  in  God  and  in  his  love,  which  gim 
energy  and  spirit  to  do  right  without  doubt  or  despondency.    When  God 
sees  that.  He  sees  the  spring  and  fountain  out  of  which  all  good  springs, 
He  sees,  in  short,  thcT  very  life  of  Christ  begun,  and  He  reckons  that  to  be 
righteousness.    Only  the  appropriation  of  the  spirit  of  the  cross  redeems.'* 
Is  it  possible  for  imagination  to  conceive  a  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
answer  than  this  ?    An  anxious  inquirer  asks  at  this  professed  preacher  of 
good  news  to  sinners,  ^  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  V  and  instead  of  first 
of  all  delivering  to  him  this  gospel,  like  Paul,  *  how  that  Christ  died  for  oar 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,'  and  telling  him  to  believe  that,  he  bids 
him  realize  the  spirit  of  the  cross,  make  your  life  true,  you  are  redeemed 
by  love  from  remorse  ;  and  in  so  far  as  you  devote  yourself  to  others'  happi-^ 
ness,  you  forgive  yourself,  you  feel  the  spirit  of  inward  reconciliation.t 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  remark  on  other  unscriptural  principles 
in  this  ,  scheme  of  atonement,  or  to  prosecute  at  present  our  examination  of 
any  more  of  Robertson's  religious  sentiments.  We  have  said  enough,  we 
think,  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  this  part  of  his  system  with  right  reason 
and  with  Bible  truth.  We  might  have  also  demonstrated  its  incongruity 
with  other  beliefs  in  his  own  creed.  He  admits,  for  example,  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  righteous  vengeance  or  wrath  in  the  divine  nature,  leading  Him 
to  punish  sin  or  nvrong ;  and  yet  his  whole  theory  of  atonement  is 'based 
on  the  entire  exclusion  of  this  from  God's  nature  and  government. |  This 
is  the  radical  defect  in  his  system  of  Chrisfs  sacrifice,  that  it  utterly  fails  to 
show  in  this  any  vindication  of  the  divine  righteousness,  and  therefore  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  human  conscience,  which  feels,  spite  of  all  sophistry 
to  the  contrary,  that  a  satisfaction  must  be  offered  to  eternal  justice  before  it 
can  receive  a  pardon  giving  it  true  peace.  In  direct  opposition  to  this  primary 
belief  of  our  moral  nature,  Christ's  sacrifice,  according  to  Robertson,  is  a  mere 
expression  of  divine  love,  having  no  meritorious  value  whatever  to  affect  or 
alter  God's  relation  to  us  as  our  Ruler,  but  possessing  only  a  moral  influence 
on  our  hearts.  And  it  is  a  vital  question,  in  testing  this  theory,  to  ask. 
What  is  that  influence?  We  defy  its  abettors  to  show  that  it  is  anything 
else  than  the  influence  of  example.  Amid  mists  of  verbiage,  Robertson 
often  labours  to  avoid  this  conclusion;  and  perhaps  he  thought  he  had 
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shunned  it.  But  we  hold  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  the  heart  of  his  system,  as 
set  forth  in  his  writings,  and  make  more  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice  in  his 
view,  than  the  power  of  perfect  example.  According  to  him,  this  is  all 
Christ  does :  He  enters  into  onr  condition  as  a  divine  man ;  in  Belf*sacrificing 
lore.  He  meets  the  world's  evil  for  our  good.  He  nobly  speaks  the  truth, 
and  lives  the  truth  amid  temptations  to  turn  aside,  till  He  suffers  unto 
death  ;  and  in  this  suffering  he  overcomes  the  evil.  Yet  in  all  this  there  is 
no  m'erit  or  righteousness  to  be  transferred  to  us  for  acceptance  with  Grod. 
There  is  only  a  spirit  showing  a  surrender  of  self*will  that  we  must  appro- 
priate ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  only  a  grand  example  for  us  to  imitate  ;  and 
it  is  simply  by  struggling  with  and  suffering  by  evil  in  love,  as  Jesus  did, 
that  we  can  derive  any  benefit  from  his  sacrifice.  ^  Only  the  appropriation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  cross  redeems^ 

It  is,  we  confess,  a  marvel  to  us  how  this  ^  most  shadowy  and  unsatis- 
factory' theory  of  atonement  can  find  such  favour  as  it  seems  to  do  by  many 
in  our  times.  Our  age  professes  to  dislike  the  vague  or  mystical  that  deals 
with  sentiment  alone,  and  to  desire  the  plain  or  practical  that  meets  the 
deepest  wants  of  human  nature ;  yet  here  is  a  theory  that  is  dark  and 
dubious  on  the  greatest  questions  that  press  on  the  human  spirit:  How 
shall  man  be  just  with  God  ?  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  theory  that 
points  to  fallen  men  lying  bleeding,  broken,  helplessly  weak  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipice,  down  which  their  sin  has  plunged  them'  to  their  ruin, — ^a 
theory  that  tells  them  of  a  sinless  One,  on  the  summit  far  above,  who  has 
iomekow  struggled  with  the  evil  by  which  they  are  oppressed,  so  as  to  over- 
come it,  and  urges  them  to  rise  in  his  spirit  of  suffering  love  to  his  victory, 
to  his  level  of  glory,  but  shows  no  way  how  they  can  be  righteously  freed 
from  the  sentence  of  condemnation  of  law  written  in  their  hearts,  and 
reveals  no  accessible  path  by  which  they  can  climb  to  the  vast  height  where 
they  shall  even  beffin  to  walk  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  has  gotten  the  vic- 
tory. It  is  a  theory  of  pure  humamsm  this  from  beginning  to  end,  that  tells 
not  of  a  salvation  work  finished  for  man  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  but  which 
was  only  exhibited  in  bright  example  there,  and  requires  to  be  wrought  out 
after  this  model  by  every  man  who  is  saved.  And  this  is  the  theory  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  that  is  embraced  by  Broad  Churchmen  around  us,  and 
preached  from  many  pulpits,  we  know,  for  the  reception  of  inquiring  youths 
and  earnest  minds.  What  a  contrast  to  this  does  the  grand  old  belief  of 
the  Reformers,  and,  as  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, present  regarding  the  atonement  1  We  accept  the  plain  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  here ;  we  seek  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  but  simply  to 
learn  the  truth  of  the  great  Master.  He  says, '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
He  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be^ministered 
ttnto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  This  is  my 
body,  broken  for.  you ;  this  is  my  blood,  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.' 
This  is  the  foundation  of  our  faith  on  Christ's  redeeming  work,  in  which 
we  believe  God  gave  his  Son  for  us  in  free  love ;  the  Son  with  willing 
heart  offered  himself  a  substitutionary  sacrifice  in  bearing  the  penalty 
due  to  sin  in  our  room :  with  this  the  Father  is  now  well  pleased,  declaring 
He  is  ready  to  forgive  all,  and  by  his  Spirit  to  renew  all  who  ask  Him 
through  Jesus  Christ.  The  gospel  message  in  this  ground  is,  '  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  Repent,  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  yo\i,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
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sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  meets  the  guilty 
conscience  with  what  it  needs — the  assurance  of  honourable  pardon.  This 
comes  to  the  fallen  soul  with  a  call  to  repent,  but  accompanies  this  with  a 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  all  the  help  required  in  every  act  of  gospel 
obedience ;  and  in  this  we  see  provision  not  for  a  partial,  but  for  a  com- 
plete reconciliation — the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  man  to  God.  And  the  sympathy  of  the  Saviour,  which  some  false 
theories  of  his  sacrifice  seem  fain  to  appropriate  as  belonging  alone  to  them, 
is  seen  on  this  true  principle  of  atonement  in  its  full  strength  and  tender- 
ness. If  the  magnitude  of  suffering  for  the  objects  of  love  be  a  measure  of 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  sorrow,  how  deep  must  be  the  sympathy  of 
Jesus  for  those  in  whose  room  He  bore  the  agony  of  the  garden  and  the 
death  of  the  cross !  Having  died  for  them  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  how  must 
He  feel  with  them  as  a  living  Saviour!  And  thus,  that  belief  of  his  redeeming 
work  which  deepens  our  view  of  his  suffering,  must  elevate  our  thoughts 
of  the  perfection  of  his  sympathy.  The  whole  truth  on  this  great  subject 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  divine  words :  '  And  all  things  are  of  God,  who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin 
for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
,     in  Him.' 


REV.  GEORGE  GILFH^LAN  ON  MINISTERS  IN  GENERAL. 

When,  in  reading  our  newspaper,  we  happen  to  encounter  the  '  Ret.  George 
GiLFiLLAN  ON,'  it  matters  nbt  what,  we  feel  almost  certain,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  that  in  the  instance  referred  to  Mr  GilfiUan  has  not  been 
preaching  what  is  usually  called  the  gospel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does 
at  times  speak  about  the  way  of  salvation ;  but  on  this  point  there  must  be 
very  grave  doubts  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  him  only  through  the 
newspaper  reports  of  his  pulpit  ministrations.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
the  public,  through  this  channel,  were  made  acquainted  with  his  ferocious 
attack  on  John  Calvin  ;  an  attack  which,  by  the  way,  was  most  success- 
fully repelled  by  a  Morisonian  minister.  The  character  of  the  great  Reformer 
has  been  so  often  assailed  by  Jesuits  and  infidels  in  the  same  vituperative 
style,  that  it  can  be  no  more  affected  by  such  philippics  than  the  Bass 
Rock  can  be  injured  by  the  foam  of  the  Tay ;  but  from  such  exhibitions,  the 
public  are  apt  to  form  strange  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pastures  among 
which  this  Dundee  shepherd  leads  his  flock.  In  one  of  his  most  recent 
Sabbath  evening  entertainments,  we  find  him  informing  his  hearers  that 
'working men  had  minds,  shrewd  and  strong  intellect,'  exhorting  them  about 
*  the  duty  of  preparing  for  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage  soon  to  be  extended 
to  them,'  and,  so  far  as  the  newspaper  report  goes,  concluding  as  follows  : 
'  Some  tell  you,  that  to  give  you  the  suffrage  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  to 
ring  up  the  servants  after  dinner,  and  get  their  verdict  on  the  questions  the 
guests  had  been  discussing.   Let  the  people  confute  this,  by  showing  that 
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ihej  have  bouIs  above  fluDkejdom,  and  are  beginning  to  be  able  to  think 
and  judge  for  themselves.'  Now  we.  humbly  think,  and  may  say  in  passing, 
that  with  newspapers  in  such  abundance,  this  preaching  of  politics  is  a  very 
superfluous  kind  of  labour.  People  who  have  been  reading  newspapers  for 
six  days  in  the  week,  might  have  something  else  served  up  to  them  on 
Sabbath  evening,  and  in  the  house  of  God,  than  newspaper  matter,  and  that 
too  in  its  lowest  sensational  style. 

In  the  same  discourse,  Mr  Gilfillan  expresses  his  opinion  about  a  case  of 
persecution,  by  which  his  wrath  appears  to  have  been  very  strongly  kindled, 
and  to  which  he  had  already  invited  public  attention  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  informs  his  hearers,  that '  the  treatment  of  Dr  Macleod  would 
be  remembered  to  the  disgrace  of  Scotland  for  centuries.'  <  What  I'  exclaims 
the  indignant  orator,  'what  is  the  keeping  of  a  judaical  Sabbath,  when 
compared  to  that  great  principle  of  charity  which  has  been  so  shamefully 
outraged  by  professors  of  piety  and  ministers  of  religion  f '  We  have  here 
no  wish  to  enter  the  lists  with  this  ardent  admirer  of  the  Gladgow  Doctor, 
We  say  nothing  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  remove  the  indelible  national 
disgrace,  of  observing  the  egotism,  laughing  at  the  silly  stories,  exposing 
the  weak  arguments,  loathing  the  flippancy  and  pointing  out  the  inconclusive 
reasonings  of  a  certain  speech,  along  with  the  unaccountable  position  of  the 
speaker.  We  are  quite  willing  to  let  Mr  Gilfillan  hold  his  own  opinions 
about  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  jolly  martyr,  who  has  been  recently  at 
Court,  and  dining  twice  in  one  week  with  the  Queen.  We  think  the 
Dundee  oration  quite  worthy  of  being  '  preserved  for  centuries,'  along  with 
the  recorded  opinions  of  those  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  England, 
who  seem  surprised  that  Dr  Macleod  has  not  ere  now  been  assassinated  on 
the  streets  of  Glasgow  by  the  barbarous  Sabbatarians  of  the  north.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  deal  with  Mr  GilfiUan  in  reference  to  another  of  his 
oracular  utterances,  occasioned  by  this  same  Glasgow  affair,  but  pointing 
in  a  different  direction. 

As  a  foil  to  the  manliness  of  Dr  Macleod,  Mr  Gilfillan  thus  describes  his 
brethren,  in  the  hearing  of  the  men  with  the  ^  strong  intellect ^  But  mini- 
sters in  general  are  turned  such  a  timid,  trimming,  and  conventional  class, 
so  much  the  slaves  of  the  .narrowest  section  of  public  opinion.'  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Christian  ministry.  The  assailant  requires  to 
go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  get  at  his  victim  ;  but  the  blow  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  direct,  and  strength  of  arm  alone  is  awanting  to  prevent 
it  from  proving  fatal.  Ministers  in  general  have  been  often  very  coarsely 
assailed,  but  seldom  indeed  has  it  been  done  in  language  so  offensive  as 
this.  Better  things  might  surely  have  been  expected  from  the  Rev.  George 
GilfiUan.  Had  it  proceeded  from  some  modem  representative  of  Tom 
Paine,  or  from  some  enlightened  newspaper  editor  in  one  of  the  fits  of  miso- 
clmco-mamoy  to  which  some  editors  are  sadly  liable,  or  from  some  novelist 
of  the  Dickens  stamp,  with  whom  clergymen  are  for  the  most  part  knaves 
or  ninnies,  it  would  not  have  surprised  us  ;  but  something  else  might  have 
been  looked  for  from  a  public  servant  of  that  Master  who  has  said,  '  Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,'  and  one,  too,  from  whose  mind  and  heart  the 
gentle  and  hallowed  influences  of  the  old  Secession  Manse  of  Comrie  can 
scarcely  yet  be  quite  effaced. 

We  do  not  indeed  say  that  ministers  are  faultless,  or  that  their  conduct, 
when  wrong,  should  not  be  exposed  and  condemned.  Neither  do  we  main- 
tain that  there  is  anything  unseemly  in  one  of  the  brotherhood  addressing 
them  in  the  words  of  counsel  or  reproof,  when  they  require  to  be  so  ad- 
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dressed ;  bat  we  ^lemnly  and  earnestly  protest  against  attacks  so  vague, 
so  indiscriminate,  and  so  unprovoked  as  the  above ;  and  in  this  we  expect 
that  manj  of  our  readers  will  join  us. 

The  charge  itself  is  loose  and  self-contradictorj.  ^  Ministers  in  general 
are  turned  such  a  timid,  trimming,  conventional  clas&'  The  charge  is  thus 
far  consistenUy  vile;  but  viewed  in  connection  with  what  follows,  its  wicked- 
ness is  much  more  apparent  than  its  consistency.  They  are  Hhe  slaves  of  the 
narrowest  section  of  public  opinion.'  Here  people  who  think  for  themselves 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that '  ministers  in  general '  are  a  very  peculiar 
kind  of  trimmers.  Persons  of  this  descriptsoii  are  not  usually  found  making 
themselves  slaves  to  a  section  of  the  community.  The  genuine  trimmer  takes 
good  care  not  to  waste  his  talents  by  following  such  a  course.  So  far  from 
being  slaves  of  a  section,  trimmers  are  generally  understood  to  be  rather  free 
and  easy  in  their  party  connections,  quite  prepared  to  change  sides  when  it 
suits  them,  and  anxious  to  please  all  parties  as  long  as  they  can.  Mr  Gilfillao's 
own  protege,  who  could  tell  his  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  he  w^as  a  tme  blue  Presbyterian  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  but  had  no 
difficulty  in  conforming  to  Episcopalian  modes  of  worship  when  he  crossed 
the  border,  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  nearer  the  beau  ideal  of  a  trimmer,  than 
those  who  are  'slaves  of  the  narrowest  section  of  public  opinion.'  Every  one 
must  see  that  this  public  accuser  makes  his  own  indictment  deliberately  com- 
mit suicide.  If  ministers  in  general^re  trimmers,  they  cannot  certakily  be  the 
slaves  of  any  section  whatever.  This  mistake  arises  from  loose  thinking, 
and  we  constantly  find  the  same  cause  producing  similar  effects  among  the 
class  to  which  Mr  Gilfillan  belong.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  among 
our  would-be  theological  reformers,  examples  of  sound  reasoning  are  few 
and  far  between.  There  is  no  lack  of  assumption,  and  assertion,  and 
denunciation  ;  but  a  consistent  train  of  solid  thinking  is  about  the  last  thing 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  high  estimate  of 
a  man's  thinking  powers,  whatever  his  other  qualities  may  be,  who  in  the 
same  breath  can  speak  of  the  same  class  as  at  once  trimmers  and  slaves  of 
a  section.  We  take  notice  of  this  all  the  more  readily,  in  consequence  of 
the  pretentiousness  and  self-complacency  which  this  form  of  evil-speaking 
reveals. 

As  this  charge  against  '  ministers  in  general'  is  so  loose  and  self-con tra- 
dictoiy,  we  might  perhaps  safely  leave  it  to  its  fate  ;  but  for  various  reasons 
we  prefer  giving  expression  to  some  of  the  thoughts  which  it  naturallj  sug- 
gests. It  most  occur  to  every  one,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the  self-appointed 
accuser  of  his  brethren  would  require  to  be  himself  a  very  perfect  man.  Is 
it  so  in  the  case  before  us?  Is  this  minister  in  particular  so  pre-eminent 
for  his  courage,  honesty,  originality,  and  independence^  that  he  has  a  right 
to  seat  himself  in  the  censor^s  chair,  and  denounce  rmmters  in  general  as  a 
'  timid,  trimming,  conventional  class,'  '  slaves  of  the  narrowest  section  of 
public  opinion  ? '  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  this,  on  the  mere  ground 
of  the  position  he  has  assumed.  We  must  have  some  better  proof  of  it  than 
mere  boldness  of  speech.  Indeed,  judging  from  general  observatiooi,  his 
denunciatory  language  rather  compels  us  to  adopt  a  conclusion  altogether 
unfavourable  to  such  a  claim.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  very  seldom  that  men 
of  known  and  acknowledged  bravery  are  found  declaiming  against  their 
fellow-men  as  cowards.  The  truly  honest  are  not  in  the  hal;»t  of  describing 
the  whole  human  race  as  knaves ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  other  qualities. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  hear  one  man  denouncing  men  in  general  as 
defective  in  some  moral  quality,  the  suspicion  always  takes  hold  of  us,  that 
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this  very  thing  is  his  own  besetting  sin.  When  yoa  hear  a  studeift  or  a 
licentiate  denouodng  some  particular  presbjtery  for  their  want  of  ability 
and  learning,  jou  maj  be  almost  sure  that  be  has  got  pretty  rough  handling 
from  them,  and  made  a  very  narrow  escape,  on  account  of  his  own  literary 
defects.  The  mere  fact,  then,  that  our  friend  in  Dundee  speaks  so  boldly 
and  freely  of  others,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  he  is  entitled  to  do  so  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  unquestioned  superiority. 

As  there  is  no  prima  fade  evidence  in  his  favour,  we  do  not  find  that 
investigation  mends  the  matter.  Mr  GilfiUan  is  not  entitled,  on  the  ground 
of  anything  he  has  ever  said  or  done,  to  take  up  the  position  he  has 
assumed.  When  the  Sabbath  questbn  was  recently  before  his  presbytery, 
we  find  from  the  public  prints^  that  while  other  brethren  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject fully  and  freely,  he  declined  to  make  a  speech,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  easy  expedient  of  entering  his  dissent.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
of  inuring  his  timid  brethren  with  courage,  rebuking  them  for  their  trim- 
ming propensities,  conveying  some  new  ideas  into  their  conventional  minds, 
and  stirring  them  up  to  see^:  deliverance  from  their  degrading  slavery  to  a 
section  of  public  opinion  ;  and  yet  of  this  oppcnlunity  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  avail  himself.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  while  Mf  Giliillan  dis- 
sented from  bis  brethren  and  did  not  make  a  speech,  the  few  remarks  he 
made  appear  to  have  produced  the  impression,  that  he  did  not  differ  very 
much  from  tfaem  after  all.  We  learn  this  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Dundee  Advertiser,  and  subscribed  by  himself,  from  which  we  give  the  fol" 
lowmg  extract : — 

Sir, — ^Allow  me  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  your  correspondent  'X'  in 
your  to-day's  paper.  He  says  that  '  all  the  members  of  the  Dundee  Presbytery, 
including  Mr  UilJUlany  admitted  the  divine  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath.'  AHow  me  to  remind  *  X '  of  what  I  said  in  the  presbytery — ^that 
although  agreeing  with  the  general  statement  as  expressing  the  beneficent  and 
needful  claims  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  expressly  limited  the  admission  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  or  rather  day  of  Christian  rest.  I  utterly  deny  the  present 
authority  of  a  day  so  essentially  Jewish  as  the  seventh  day  or  StUiurday-Sabbath. 

Here  Mr  GilfiUan  writes  to  correct  the  statement,  that  along  with  his 
brethren  he  admitted  the  divine  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath. 
How  then  does  he  make  this  correction  I  He  does  not  say  that  he  denies 
the  divine  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  His  explanation  is.am- 
biguous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  the  '  seventh  iday  or  Saturday-Sabbath'  to 
which  his  disclaimer  is  confined  ;  and  as  he  is  not  disputing  with  Jews,  there 
seems  a  great  waste  of  strength  and  energy  in  the  language  he  employs.  If 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  divine  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
why  does  he  not  say  so  in  plain,  unmistakeable  terms  ?  Here  is  another 
opportunity  of  saying  something  new  and  original ;  and  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  mist  and  a  good  deal  of  ambiguity,  nothing  could  be  more 
commonplace  and  ^  cmventkmal^  than  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  aU  this 
there  is  something  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  timidity  and  trim- 
ming; and  most  assuredly,  the  gentleman  who  has  adopted  such  a  course 
has  no  special  right  to  speak  of  '  ministers  in  general'  as  he  has  done. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  Mr  Gilfillan's  position  on  the  Sabbath  question 
that  entitles  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  censor-general  of  his  brethren,  but 
something  rather  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  very  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  his  antecedents.  He  is  a  minister  of  about  thirty  years' 
standing ;  aod  what  has  he  done  during  that  time  to  r^se  the  courage  of  his 
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brethren,  to  imbae  them  with  right  principle,  and  impart  freshness  to  their 
minds?  We  never  hear  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  any 
ecclesiastical  movement.  We  know  of  no  measure  he  has  ever  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  ministerial  character;  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  judicious  counsel  he  has  ever  given  that  might  lead  to 
this  result.    If  he  has  anything  to  say  to  his  brethren,  he  knows  whebe 

TO  FIND  THEM  ONCE  A  TEAB,.  AND  WHY  DOES  HE  NOT  GO  THEBE  ?     When  he 

denounces  his  brethren-  as  trimmers,  let  him  show  some  better  right  to  do 
80,  than  his  own  practice  of  systematically  flattering  working  men  to  their 
face  about  their  '  strong  intellects and  when  he  denounces  them  for  their 
timidity,  let  it  not  be  behind  their  back.  Let  him  show  his  own  conrage,  not  by 
declaiming  against  them  for  the  Sabbath  evening^s  amusement  of  the  mill- 
girls  and  mechanics  of  Dundee,  but  by  coming  with  his  charges  face  to  face. 
Looking  at  these  facts,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  are  few  men 
less  entitled  than  Mr  GilfiUan  is  to  speak  of  ^  ministisrs  in  general  as  a 
timid,  trimming,  conventional  class.' 

Leaving  the  argumentum  ad  Jiominemy  we  have  a  few  words' to  say  about 
the  accusation  itself.  It  is  unquestionably  rash  and  reckless  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  Here  is  an  injurious  charge  brought  against  a  whole  body 
of  men,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  society : 
we  should  like  to  know  the  data  on  which  it  is  founded.  There  are  about 
three  thousand  ministers  in  Scotland :  what  does  their  accuser  really  know 
about  them  f  Let  him  be  shut  up  in  his  study,  and  commanded  to  write  in 
a  book  all  the  facts  he  can  adduce  in  support  of  his  accusation,  and  we  pre- 
dict that,  even  after  a  twelvemonth's  fishing  in  the  depths  of  his  intellectual 
resources,  this  said  book  would  be  the  very  smallest  that  has  yet  come  from 
his  pen.  How  many  of  the  three  thousand  could  he  point  to,  and  say, 
*  These  are  timid,  trimming,  conventional  persons ;  and  /  can  prove  it  f  He 
knows  quite  well  that  the  number  of  brethren  against  whom  he  could 
establish  such  a  charge  is  very  small,  and  yet  he  rashly  and  recklessly 
accuses  them  all. 

The  charge  is  not  only  destitute  of  proof ;  there  are  many  facts  about 
ministers  of  the  gospel  that  tell  a  very  different  tale.  They  may  not,  *in 
general,'  exhibit  their  courage  by  pouring  out  torrents  of  abuse  on  all 
who  do  not  think  as  they  do ;  they  may  not  show  their  independence  by 
trampling  under  foot  their  ordination  vows ;  but  there  are  surely  other 
ways  in  which  the  existence  of  these  qualities  may  be  held  up  to  view.  Mr 
GilfiUan  can  scarcely  but  know  that  many  of  his  brethren  are  standing  out 
against  injurious  social  customs,  and  on  this  account  exposing  themselves  to 
considerable  obloquy ;  and  that  many  more  continue  to  preach  the  good  old 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  although  quite  aware  that  this  kind  of  preaching  is 
distasteful  to  some  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  them  serious  injury: 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  he  can  speak  of  them  as  a  ^  timid,  trimming, 
conventional  class.'  Besides  ^his,  let  congregations  be  examined  about  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  faults  of  their  minister ;  and  if  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, their  testimony  would  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Dundee  accuser. 
^  Ministers  in  general'  would  be  more  popular  than  they  are,  were  it  not 
that  they  happen  to  have  a  mind  of  their  own,  and  are  understood  by  their 
people  to  be  rather  disposed  to  have  things  their  own  way.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  we  feel  quite  warranted  in  looking  on  this  accusation  as  rash 
and  reckless  in  the  extreme. 

The  charge  Mr  GilfiUan  brings  against  his  brethren  is  as  unkind  as  it  is 
unfounded.    While  it  does  surprise  us  to  find  any  honourable  man,  without 
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a  qualm  of  conscience,  express  an  opinion  so  injarious  and  so  destitute  of 
proof,  we  at  the  same  time  feel  quite  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  even  the 
most  commonplace  beneyolence.  Our  censorious  friend  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  a  very  warm-hearted  gentleman  ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  it  only 
proves  that  a  warm-hearted  gentleman  may  do  a  very  heartless  thing.  '  A 
good  name  is  better  than  great  riches.'  There  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom 
this  is  of  more  value  than  ministers  in  general  It  is  almost  their  only  wealth ; 
and  yet  here  is  one  of  themselves,  occupying  a  prominent  position,  who  is 
doing  his  best  to  deprive  them  of  it.  Look  at  what  Dr  Guthrie  of  Edin- 
burgh has  done  for  his  brethren,  and  then  at  what  Mr  GilfiUan  of  Dundee 
is  trying  to  do  for  '  ministers  in  general,'  and  say  which  of  these  two  gentle- 
men occupies  the  most  enviable  position.  The  former  sacrifices  his  health 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  others ;  the  latter  is  labouring  hard  to  rob  hia 
brethren  of  what  is  almost  their  only  earthly  possession.  If  the  opinion  is 
not  universally  adopted,  that  ^  ministers  in  general '  are  a  timid,  trimming, 
conventional  class, — that  they  are  cowardly,  unprincipled  men,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, — Mr  GilfiUan  will  not  be  to  blame 
for  its  rejection.  He  has  done  his  best  to  promote  this  belief,  and  he  is 
toiling  in  the  same  direction  still.  This  is  no  trifling  injury,  however  little 
it  may  be  thought  of.  Even  in  these  days  of  mammon-worship,  faithful 
ministers  are  respected,  and  their  influence  felt ;  but  let  the  world  believe 
about  them  what  Mr  GilfiUan  wishes  it  to  believe,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  their  usefulness  and  influence  are  gone.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
this  attempt  to  injure  ministers  in  general,  in  a  very  tender  part,  will  do 
them  serious  harm ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  assailant.  The  blow  may  be 
very  harmless,  but  its  heartlessness  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  apparent 
Had  this  sentiment  been  uttered  hastily,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  only 
once,  we  should  not  have  deemed  it  worthy  of  notice ;  but  when  wo  find  it 
forming  part  of  a  carefully  prepared  discourse,  and  when,  moreover,  we  find 
in  newspaper  paragraphs  the  same  thing  from  the  same  quarter  again 
and  again,  we  cannot  but  think  it  right  that  it  should  be  exposed  and  con- 
demned. 

The  fact  that  it  is  unprovoked  is  another  element  in  its  unfriendliness. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part-  of  ministers 
in  general  to  speak  unkindly  of  Mr  GilfiUan,  or  to  act  ungenerously  towards 
Wm.  The  tendency  has  been  all  the  other  way.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
shot  up  like  a  rocket,  and  seemed  about  to  take  his  place  among  the  stars 
of  the  literary  firmament,  no  class  rejoiced  more  in  his  honours  than  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  now  that  he  is  in  danger  of  coming  down,  as 
rockets  usually  do,  there  is  no  class  in  the  community  who  more  sincerely 
deplore  his  anticipated  and  ignominious  fall.  The  assault  has  been  all  the 
more  heartless,  that  it  has  been  totally  unprovoked.  This  indiscriminate 
accuser  has  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  Ishmaels.  His  hand  has  been 
against  every  man ;  but  very  few  have  raised  their  hand  against  him. 

How  far  this  and  similar  attacks  on  ministers  may  prove  injurious  to  them 
and  to  religion,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing ;  but  of  this  we  are 
<?ertain,  that  along  with  other  recent  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  Mr  GilfiUan, 
they  must  have  a  most  damaging  effect  on  his  own  fame.  As  a  theologian, 
^ehas  never  had  much  reputation  to  lose;  but  as  a  critic  he  has  something  at 
^ke,  and  should  not  be  quite  so  reckless  in  throwing  his  reputation  away. 

have  already  alluded  to  his  attack  on  Calvin,  so  unjust  as  to  caU  forth 
the  protest  of  an  honest  Morisonian,  His  opinion  that  the  treatment  given 
to  the  rigmarole  speech  of  Dr  Macleod  will  be  a  disgrace  to  Scotland  for 
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centuries,  has  also  been  noticed ;  his  sentiments  about  ministers  in  general 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance;  and  we  proceed  to  give  another  illustration 
of  the  value  that  may  be  attached  to  his  judgment  as  a  critic.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  above  referred  to,  he  goes  a  good  bit  out  of  his 
wflj,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  ministers  in  general,  to  get  a  hit  at  Dr  Cairns. 
The  subject  is  thus  introduced  : — 

I  have  just  read  Dr  Cairns'  lecture  in  the  Scotsman,  I  must  say,  with  great  dis- 
appointment. I  honour  and  love  Dr  Cairns,  but  would  really  wish  he  would  give 
us  sometimes  new  things,  as  well  as  old,  out  of  his  thoroughly  furnished  mind.  In 
this  lecture  of  two  columns  long,  I  find  nothing  but  what  has  been  urged  again  and 
again  by  authors  and  speakers  without  number, — nothing  almost  but  what  'was 
urged  by  my  own  brethren  in  the  presbytery  the  other  day.  No  solution  of  the 
difficulties — no  allusion  to  the  recent  researches  into  the  Pentateuch,  which  are 
undoubtedly  tending  to  cast  new  light  upon  the  construction  of  the  command- 
ments, as  well  as  on  many  other  parts  of  these  books. 

The  injustice  of  this  criticism  is  very  visible.  Dr  Cairns  did  not  profess  to 
give  anything  new.  Why,  then,  blame  him  for  not  doing  so?  His  object 
was  to  answer  objections ;  and  Mr  GilfiUan  does  not  specify  any  objection 
that  Dr  Cairns  has  overlooked.  As  long  as  the  enemies  of  the  Sabbath  fight 
with  their  old  feeble  weapons,  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  need  not  trouble 
themselves  about  new  modes  of  defence.  There  is  little  need  for  ironclads 
as  long  as  there,  are  no  Armstrong  guns.  Mr  Gilfillan  speaks  about  recent 
researches  into  the  Pentateuch  :  why  does  he  not  furnish  us  with  some  of 
their  results  ?  Great  things  are  always  coming  from  recent  researches,  but 
somehow  or  other  they  never  come.  Criticism  of  this  stamp  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  destroying  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  critic 
himself.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  contrast  between  Mr  Gilfillan's  treatment 
of  Dr  Macleod  and  his  treatment  of  Dr  Cairns,  and  then  say  what  he  thinks 
Mr  Gilfillan's  opinion  is  worth.  Dr  Macleod  spoke  for  three  hours  without 
giving  utterance  to  one  new  thought,  ignoring  '  the  recent  researches  into 
the  Pentateuch,'  and  borrowing  largely  from  Dr  Hessey ;  and  of  this  speech, 
in  its  revised  form,  our  critic  thus  speaks : — 


We  hold  that  the  issue  of  this  manly  and  noble  protest  against  the  *  beggarly 
elements,*  after  which  so  many  still  hanker,  marks  an  era  in  the  religious  history  { 
of  Scotland.    It  is  a  distinct  and  brilliant  milestone  in  our  progress,  and  honour  to  J 
him  who  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  peril  has  ventured  to  uprear  it. 

The  lecture  of  Dr  Cairns  was  virtually  an  answer  to  this  and  similar 
speeches,  and  this  impartial  and  judicious  critic  blames  him  for  producing 
nothing  new.    He  read  the  lecture  with  great  disappointment. 

Let  Mr  Gilfillan  now  look  at  the  perilous  position  in  which  his  reputation 
as  a  critic  is  placed  by  his  own  recklessness.  His  savage  attack  on  John 
Calvin  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  or  something 
worse.  His  assault  on  ministers  in  general  is  heartless,  without  evidence, 
opposed  to  fact,  and  self- contradictory.  His  partial  treatment  of  Dr  Macleod, 
and  his  unfair  criticism  of  Dr  Cairns,  are  too  glaring  not  to  be  seen  to  his 
own  disadvantage ;  and  he  is  much  mistaken  if  he  imagines  that  his  literary 
fame  can  pass  through  all  this  and  remain  unscathed.  Many  even  amon^ 
his  brethren  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  him  as  a  guide,  in  referenca 
to  departments  of  literature  where,  for  want  of  time  and  opportunity,  thej 
have  not  had  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves ;  but  some  of  these,  al 
least,  have  recently  had  their  faith  in  him  completely  shaken.  Who  can 
blame  them  when  they  reason  thus  :  ^  We  know  comparatively  little  aboui 
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the  works  of  certain  authors,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on  Mr 
Gilfillan's  account  of  them  as  correct.  We  know  something,  however, 
about  John  Calvin  and  ministers  in  general,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
on  these  topics  he  is  decidedly  wrong.  Here  Mr  GilfiUan  speaks  as  con- 
fidently as  he  does  about  the  authors  with  whom  he  deals :  how  can  we 
trust  him  in  the  one  case  when  he  is  so  little  to  be  trusted  in  the  other?' 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr  Gilfillan  may  know  more  about  English 
literature  than  he  does  about  Calvin  and  ministers  in  general ;  that  he  has 
formed  a  more  rational  opinion  of  English  authors  than  he  has  done  of  Dr 
Macleod's  speech  and  the  lecture  of  Dr  Cairns ;  and  that  to  reason  about 
him  as  we  have  indicated  would  be  incorrect ;  but  many,  with  such  glaring 
instances  of  mal-criticism  before  their  eyes,  will  be  apt  so  to  reason,  and  few 
will  be  inclined  to  blame  them. 

While  we  believe  that  Mr  Gilfillan  has  imperilled  his  literary  reputation 
hj  some  of  his  recent  exhibitions,  we  fear  that  he  has  also  placed  himself 
in  a  false  position,  in  a  matter  of  even  more  importance.  If  he  differs 
widely  and  seriously  from  his  brethren,  why  has  he  not  the  manliness  to 
say  so  in  plain  honest  terms  ?  If  he  has  left  the  old  anchorage,  why  has  he 
not  the  courage  to  spread  his  sails  and  go  to  sea  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
does  not  differ  seriously  from  his  brethren,  if  he  still  honestly  adheres  to  the 
subordinate  standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  why  make  so  much 
ado  about  nothing,  and  express  himself  in  terms  so  ambiguous,  and  so  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  ?  Of  all  spectacles,  one  of  the  most  despicable  is  a 
'  mountain  in  labour,'  with  the  legendary  result.  We  have  only  to  add, 
that  in  writing  of  Mr  Gilfillan  as  we  have  done,  we  are  influenced  by  no 
feeling  of  personal  animosity.  He  and  the  writer  of  this  article  move  in 
different  orbits.  They  have  never  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  and 
in  all  probability  never  will.  Our  sole  object  is  to  counteract  sentiments 
which  we  believe  to  be  injurious  to  religion,  and  still  more  injurious  to  their 
author  himself.  Libba. 


The  Sabbath  question  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  all  classes ; 
and  however  strange  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  fourth  commandment  may  appear^  considering  the  quarters  from 
which  in  some  instances  they  have  come,  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  them ; 
for  the  discussion  called  forth  by  them  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  bring  forth 
the  equity  and  kindness  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  light,  ,4Uid  its 
perpetuity  as  the  noonday.  There  are  two  points  connected  with  this 
subject,  in  regard  to  which  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  have  sometimes  made 
concessions,  of  which  advantage  may  be  and  has  been  taken  by  its  enemies. 
To  these  I  propose  very  briefly  to  advert. 

Firsty  It  has  often  been  said  that  our  Lord,  if  not  by  his  teaching,  yet  at 
least  by  his  example,  showed  that  the  Mosaic  law. of  the  Sabbath  was  to 
be  relaxed  under  the  new  state  of  things  introduced  by  Him,  or  that  the 
institution  was  to  be  rendered  less  rigorous  to  Christians  than  it  had  been  to 
the  Jews.  The  question  is  not,  whether  there  may  not  be  found  in  the  Mosaic 
code  regulations  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  additional  to  the  precept  em- 
hodied  in  the  Decalogue,  which  have  passed  away  along  with  the  other 
ceremonial  or  judicial  enactments  pertaining  to  it,  and  are  therefore  not 
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obligatory  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  That  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
firmest  friends  of  the  Sabbath  may  hold  difierent  opinions.  Bat  the  ques- 
tion is,  Whether  those  parts  of  our  Lord*s  conduct,  or  of  the  conduct  of  his 
disciples,  at  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  took  exception,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  Sabbath,  or 
merely  with  the  false  interpretation  of  t^ese  precepts,  or  the  additions  made 
to  them  by  Jewish  traditions  1  And  to  this  question  only  one  answer  can 
be  given  by  all  who  reverence  our  Lord.  He  was  made  under  the  law. 
The  Mosaic  system  was  not  abrogated ;  and  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  even 
supposing  it  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  in  full 
force  at  the  time  of  his  manifestation  on  earth.  To  assert,  then,  that  He  did 
not  obey  that  law  in  its  full  extent — ^that  He  either  did  anything  at  variance 
with  it,  or  sanctioned  any  violation  of  it  by  his  disciples — is  to  indorse  the 
accusation  of  his  enemies,  that  He  was  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  therefore  a 
sinner.  It  was  the  seventh,  and  not  the  first  day  of  the  week, — the  Jewish, 
and  not  the  Christian  Sabbath,'-^hat  was  observed  by  Him.  From  the 
charge  of  Sabbath-breaking,  accordingly.  He  vindicated  himself,  not  by 
asserting  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  relaxed,  but  by  proving  that  his 
conduct  was  not  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  institution 
of  a  day  of  sacred  rest.  His  example  thus  afibrds  an  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  not  a  proof  that  any  change  has  taken 
place  upon  it. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  example  of  Christ  is  our 
rule  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  rigour  of  the  ancient  law  has  been  relaxed,  becomes  a  merely  speculative 
one  ;  and  that  it  can  be  of  no  importance  what  Conclusion  we  may  come  to 
in  reference  to  it.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Setting  aside  the  question, 
whether  or  not  the  law  of  Moses  contains  injunctions  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath,  which,  being  portions  of  the  ceremonial  or  judicial  system  pecaliar 
to  the  Israelites,  are  done  away  since  the  example  of  Christ,  has  no  bearing 
on  this :  the  universality  and  perpetuity  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  the 
real  subject  of  controversy.  The  assertion  that  Christ  did  not  yield 
obedience  to  it  in  its  true  and  full  meaning,  and  that  his  conduct  indicates 
that  its  vigour  is  relaxed  to  Christians,  places  it  in  a  totally  different  posi- 
tion from  the  other  precepts  of  the  Decalogue ;  for  no  one  will  maintain  that 
what  is  enjoined  in  them  may  to  some  extent  be  neglected,  or  that  what 
they  prohibit  is  to  some  extent  lawful.  And  what  is  the  inevitable  con-  i 
elusion?  That  the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath  embodied  in  the  fourth  i 
commandment  is  not  one  of  those  moral  precepts  which,  being  founded  on  I 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  relation  we  sustain  to  Him  or  to  our  fellow-men, 
are  unalterable,  but  merely  a  positive  injunction  dependent  on  the  will  of 
God,  which  may  be  changed  or  abolished  at  his  pleasure ;  and  consequentlj 
that  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  authoritative  under  a  dispensation  of  religion 
which  difiers  so  widely  in  the  prescribed  forms  of  divine  worship  from  the 
Jewish,  as  the  Christian.  A  relaxation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  identical 
with  the  abrogation  of  it ;  and  the  admission  of  this  places  the  observance 
of  it  on  the  low  ground  of  human  authority,  or  custom,  or  expediency,  not 
on  the  sure  foundation  of  divine  prescription. 

Secondly^  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  prohibition  of  secular  laboars 
and  worldly  recreations  on  the  Sabbath,  though  apparently  universal,  is  not 
so  in  reality ;  or  that  there  are  violations  of  its  rest  which  are  lawful,  and 
therefore  permitted  to  Christians.    Bat  this  position  is  untenable.   It  is 
.  readily  admitted  that  Christ,  both  by  his  conduct  and  by  his  vindication  of 
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it  against  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  has  clearly  taught  as  that  such 
labour  as  is  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  human  beings  or  even 
of  animals,  or  to  the  prevention  or  the  mitigation  of  su£Pering,  as  well  as 
that  which  the  observance  of  the  appointed  ordinances  of  religion  renders 
necessary,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  included  in  the  prohibitory  part  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  That  the  first  class  of  such  labours  are  to  be  excluded,  is 
plain  from  the  character  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Him  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  were  not  works  of  necessity  that  could  not  have  been  postponed  with- 
out endangering  the  life  of  the  objects  of  his  compassion,  but  merely  works 
of  kindness,  such  as  the  restoration  of  sight  to  an  individual  who  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth,  or  the  healing  of  an  arm  which  had  long  been  withered. 
And  that  the  second  class  must  also  be  excluded,  is  equally  plain  from  the 
case  of  the  priests  appealed  to  by  Him,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  of 
more  than  ordinary  bodily  labour,  as  on  that  day  they  had  double  the  usual 
number  of  sacrifices  to  kill  and  prepare  and  burn  on  the  altar ;  so  that  they 
^  in  the  temple  profaned  the  Sabbath,'  or  did  what  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  a  profanation  of  it,  and  yet  were  *  blameless.'  But  the 
just  view  to  be  taken  of  both  these  kinds  of  works  is,  that  they  are  not 
violations  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  which  are  permitted  with  the  design 
of  averting  certain  evils  which  a  strict  interpretation  of  it  might  produce ; 
but  duties  not  only  in  harmony  with  its  true  character  and  design,  but 
required  by  them,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  neglect.  That  the  bodily 
labour  which  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  requires  from  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  which  attendance  at  the  sanctuary  requires  from  those  who 
reside  at  a  distance  from  it,  are  not  only  permitted,  but  required  by  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  is  plain,  because  they  are  indispensable  to  the  sanctification 
of  it  as  a  season  of  public  worship.  But  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended not  only  to  afibrd  opportunity  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  but 
also  to  prevent  the  injurious  efiects  of  continuous,  unremitting  toil  on  both 
man  and  beast.  It  is  an  institution  adapted  to  man's  physical  as  well  as  to 
his  spiritual  nature ;  and  in  this  aspect  works  of  mercy  are  required  by  its 
spirit,  if  not  by  its  letter,  and  are  therefore  duties  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  incurring  sin. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  works  which  our  Lord's  example  represents  as  appropriate  to 
the  Sabbath,  the  question  whether  they  are  violations  of  its  rest  permitted 
to  us,  or  duties  required  from  us,  is  a  question  merely  of  words,  to  the 
decision  of  which  no  importance  can  be  attached.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  opinion  that  certain  kinds  of  labour,  though  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  are  nevertheless  permitted,  creates  a  false  impression 
respecting  it,  or  represents  it  as  a  law  which,  instead  of  having  been  made 
for  man,  for  his  temporal  as  well  as  his  spiritual  benefit,  is  hostile  to  his 
secular  interests,  or  so  oppressive,  that  He  who  made  it  has  found  it  to  be 
necessary  to  wink  at  the  occasional  violation  of  it.  And  what  is  the  practical 
influence  of  such  an  opinion  1  The  notion  that  a  relaxation  to  some  indefinite 
extent  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  conceded  to  men's  worldliness 
or  to  their  necessities,  opens  the  door  to  an  almost  complete  disregard  of  its 
prohibitions.  For  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  unspiritual  to  find  excuses  for 
employing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Sabbath  in  labours  or  recreations  of 
a  secular  character ;  or,  if  no  excuse  is  at  hand,  voluntarily  to  put  themselves 
in  circumstances  which  will  furnish  them  with  one  that  may  quiet  their 
own  consciences,  or  vindicate  them  to  others.  Nothing  will  save  the  con- 
Bcientiooa  from  perplexity,  and  ensure  the  proper  observance  of  the  rest  of 
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the  Sabbatb,  but  a  stedfast  adherence  to  the  sentiment,  that  the  question 
which  we  must  propose  in  regard  to  any  act  we  wish  to  perform  is  not,  Is 
it  lawful  to  do  this  on  the  Sabbath  ?  but.  Is  it  dutiful  to  do  it  ?  not,  May 
we  do  it?  but.  Ought  we  to  do  it? — and  that  unless  the  principle  of  duty 
come  into  operation  in  regard  to  it,  we  are  guilty  of  violating  the  rest  of 
the  Sabbath  by  finding  our  own  pleasure  on  that  holy  day.  D.  H. 


A  LIVING  AND  SCHOLARLY  JEW  ON  THE  CHIEF  END  OF  THE 
FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  01*  THE  UNITED  PBESBTTBRIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sib, — Dr  Kalisch,  a  member  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuasion,  is  sending  out  an  English 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
an  historical  and  critical  commentary. 
The  translation  is  admirable,  and  the 
notes  show  the  author  to  oe  a  man  of 
research  and  learning,  and  great  clear- 
ness of  head.  I  send  you  an  extract  from 
his  remarks  on  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment. Perhaps  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  lay  it  before  your  readers,  who 
will  see  that  Dr  Kalisch  does  not  agree 
with  the  opinion,  which  has  found  advo- 
cates in  your  own  city  as  well  as  in  ours, 
namely,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  con- 
templated and  asked  nothing  more  than 
cessation  of  secular  work. — I  am.  Sir, 
yours  truly,  J.  S.  Taylor. 

*This  day  was  especially  consecrated  to 
devout  occupation  with  holy  thoughts.  In 
earlier  periods,  the  people  visited  the  pro- 
phets to  listen  to  their  instructions  and  exhor- 
tations. It  was  a  day  of  holy  assembly ;  the 
religious  service  was,  especially  in  later  times, 
most  solemn,  and  in  the  synagogues  the  Law 
was  read  to  the  congregation.   Even  light. 


thoughtless,  every-day  conversations  were 
avoided  on  Sabbath.  It  was  intended  to  in- 
duce the  Israelite  to  reflect  on  the  Btat«  of  his 
soul  and  on  the  nature  of  his  conduct,  and 
thus  to  be  a  day  of  self-examination,  of  true 
repentance,  and  internal  reformation.  For  the 
Sabbath  is  Ao/y,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
is  a  sanctificaium :  it  shall  fill  the  pious  man 
with  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  the  Creator,  and 
therefore  the  Sabbath  is  significantly  con- 
nected with  the  number  seven,  which  repre- 
sents holiness  and  divine  perfection.  The 
more  incomprehensible  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  place  the  whole  weight  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  mere  negative  element  of  refraining  from 
labour,  without  allowing  that  that  great  insti- 
tution implies  another  positive  element,  which 
constitutes  its  real  and  more  internal  charac> 
ter.  Freedom  from  all  occupation,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  and  moral,  is  indolence  and 
thoughtlessness  and  apathy,  which  cannot 
possibly,  and  on  any  account,  produce  that 
sanctification  which  is  the  ulterior  aim  of*  all 
human  aspirations.  The  rest  of  God  is  our 
prototype ;  but  God  watches  and  rules,  and  is 
a  perfect  spirit  at  all  times.  To  approach  Him, 
is  therefore  the  end  of  the  Sabbath;  mental 
and  moral  indifference  would  remove  us  from 
Him,  and  the  .Sabbath,  instead  of  being  the 
greatest  blessing  of  mankind,  would  he  its 
greatest  curse.' 


STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SECESSION  CHURCH. 


My  Dear  Sir, — It  may  be  known  to 
some  of  your  readers  that  Dr  George 
Brown,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  engaged 
for  more  than  twenty  years  in  prepar- 
ing a  statistical  work  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  Secession  Church.  This 
interesting  and  valuable  work  consists 
of  at  least  three  parts ;  containing  a 
statistical  account,  (1.)  Of  all  the  stu- 
dents who  attended  both  Divinity  Halls, 
(2.)  Of  all  the  ministers,  and  (3.)  Of  all 
the-  congregations  belonging  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  Secession  Church  ;  with 


addenda  of  summaries  and  analyses  of 
the  two  parts,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
curious  and  interesting  matter.  By  the 
skilful  and  judicious  use  of  certain  simple 
signs  and  contractions,  he  has  succeeded 
in  condensing  a  great  mass  of  useful  and 
interesting  information  into  compara- 
tively little  space ;  and,  what  is  no  small 
recommendation,  that  information  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  found,  and  when 
found,  is  thoroughly  trustworthy.  The 
author's  well-known  habits  of  careful 
research,  exact  accuracy,  and  orderly  ar- 
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rangement,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
correctness. 

In  a  letter  lately  received,  stating 
among  other  things  the  progress  made 
in  his  work,  and  the  hindrances  to  its 
completion,  Dr  Brown  gives  a  brief  but 
curious  analysis  of  all  the  students  who 
entered  the  two  Halls  from  the  breach  in 
1747  to  the  union  in  1820,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers.  Before 
submitting  it  to  them,  or  making  any 
remarks  upon  the  statement,  it  may  be 
proper  to  premise,  what  is 'well  known 
generally,  that  at  the  *  Fatal  Breach,' 
the  professor  of  divinity,  Alexander 
Moncrieff,  adhered  to  the  Anti-Burghers, 
when  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  appointed 
interim  professor  to  the  Burghers.  As 
was  natural,  perhaps,  and  to  be  expected, 
the  majority  of  the  students  went  with 
the  professor,  the  disciples  followed  their 
master,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  Anti- 
Burghers  thus  got  the  start,  took  the 
lead,  and  kept  the  lead  in  the  number  of 
the  students  attending  their  Hall,  till 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  Burghers  came  up  to  them,  and  then 
somewhat  surpassed  them  in  number 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century  till 
the  union  in  1820.  The  excess  was 
however  small,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
statistical  summary  given. 

'  The  total  number  of  students  who 
entered  the  Anti-Burgher  Hall  was  617. 
Of  these,  442  became  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  66  were  only  licensed  as  preach- 
ers; and  109  either  died  while  students 
or  relinquished  their  studies,  or  their 
future  course  is  not  known.  The  total 
number  who  entered  the  Burgher  Hall 
was  635.  Of  these,  431  became  ministers ; 
52  were  only  licensed ;  and  150  either  died 
while  they  were  students,  relinquished 
their  studies,  or  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained.' 

It  thus  appears  that  during  the  whole 
period  of  these  seventy -three  years'  sepa- 
ration, the  Burghers  had  only  16  more 
stadents  than  the  Anti-Burghers,  and 
il  more  who  did  not  complete  their 
studies;  while  of  their  students,  the 
Anti-Burghers  had  in  all  11  more  mini- 
sters and  14  more  preachers.  The  total 
number  of  students  of  both  Halls  was 
1250;  of  whom  873  became  ministers, 
118  preachers  only,  and  259  never  com- 
pleted their  studies.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  never  were  licensed,  and  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  preachers  never 
were  ordained  as  ministers.    Is  this  pro- 


portion a  proof  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  for  students  or 
preachers? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
of  these  1250  students  belonged  to  Scot- 
land. Many  came  from  Ireland,  and 
continued  to  come  from  thence  in  order 
to  study  at  both  Halls,  even  after  the 
Irish  Synods  of  the  Secession  had  pro- 
fessors of  their  own.  Both  Halls  of  the 
Secession  were  thus  honoured  to  raise, 
educate,  and  send  forth  preachers  and 
ministers,  who  helped  to  form  a  part,  and 
a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  family,  not  within  Great 
Britain  alone,  but  also  in  her  colonies 
across  the  Atlantic. 

In  another  brief  statistical  summary 
lying  before  me,  received  doubtless  from 
the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  ministers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Secession  in  1733  until  the  breach 
in  1747  was  66 ;  from  the  breach  till  the 
union  in  1820,  the  number  of  Anti- 
Burgher  ministers  was  426,  of  Burgher 
ministers  384  =  together  810 ;  and  from 
the  union  in  1820  till  the  union  with 
the  Relief  in  1847,  446— total,  1322. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr  Brown  could 
give,  and  that  his  book  will  give,  as  care- 
ful, curious,  accurate,  and  interesting  an 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  these  1322  mini- 
sters as  of  the  1250  students, — of  their 
licence,  their  calls,  their  ordinations,  their 
resignations,  their  transportations,  and 
the  still  greater  and  graver  punishments 
for  capital  offences  against  the  ecclesi- 
astical code  of  soundness  of  doctrine, 
purity  of  morals,  and  sobriety  of  life, 
along  with  the  exact  number  of  those  who 
reached  the  year  of  their  ministerial  jubi- 
lee without  celebration  or  testimonial  of 
any  kind,  and  those  who  may  have  added 
another  decade  even  to  the  fifty  years  of 
their  ministerial  life  and  labours.  I  rather 
think  not  one  of  all  these  1322  worthy 
ministers  of  the  Secession  reached  the 
very  lengthened  period  of  ministerial  life 
attained  by  the  late  venerable  Mr  Ander- 
son of  Kilsyth,  who  died  in  1862  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixty-ninth  of  his  ministry  ;  nor  even 
that  of  our  late  moderator,  Mr  Young  of 
Logiealmond,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
died  in  harness  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-fifth  of  his 
ministry. 

It  is  divulging  no  secret  to  state  that 
Dr  Brown  intends  to  present  his  book 
when  finished  to  the  Synod.    And  from 
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the  yery  brief  account  and  the  speci- 
mens given  of  it,  the  value  of  it  as  a 
book  of  easy  and  exact  reference  will  be 
manifest.  Valuable  at  all  times,  it  is 
especially  valuable  in  these  days  of  com- 
ing centenaries,  celebrations,  and  com- 
memorations.* With  such  an  object  and 
such  an  aim  in  view,  surely  all  possible 
facilities  should  be  afforded  the  author 
•to  consult  public  authentic  records,  and 
eipNecially  the  minutes  of  those  presby- 
teries he  has  not  yet  be^  able  to  consult, 
in  order  to  make  his  book  as  complete 


and  perfect  as  he  can.  Whatever  aid 
and  encouragement  can  possibly  be  given 
to  him  by  ofElcials,  ministers,  or  private 
friends  should  be  given  quickly,  for  a 
man  in  the  seventy-^seventh  year  of  his 
^e  is  not  likely  to  have  many  more  years 
allotted  him  to  examine  and  extract  from 
such  records,  and  to  correct,  enlarge,  and 
complete  a  work  which  has  long  been  to 
him  a  labour  of  love. — 1  am,  yours  truly, 

G.  ROBSON. 

Lauder,  10^^  Jan.  1866. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  DUBLIN. 


Dear  Sir, — ^Will  you  kindly  permit  me 
to  follow  up  my  letter  of  September,  by 
briefly  stating  the  progress  made  hitherto 
by  our  congregation  in  this  city.  This 
seems  indeed  to  be  necessary,  as  some 
readers  may  have  drawn  erroneous  con- 
clusions from  a  reference  to  it  in  your 
report  of  proceedings  in  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery,  some  short  time  ago.  Dr  R. 
Jeffrey,  previously  appointed  to  moderate 
in  a  call  here,  had  to  report  that  nothing 
was  done,  as  the  congregation  was  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  fifteen  on  each  side. 
The  statement  was  simply  true ;  yet  it  was 
calculated  to  make  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression as  to  the  numbers  and  harmony 
of  the  congregation,  which  the  facts  of 
the  case  do  not  warrant. 

The  evening  appointed  for  the  purpose 
proved  most  unfavourable  by  wind  and 
rain,  which  kept  away  many  of  those 
living  at  a  diste^ce ;  and  others  did  not 
attend  from  an  idea  that  the  business 
would  not  be  prosecuted  at  that  meeting. 
The  session,  and  nearly  all  the  committee, 
seeing  the  congregation  so  divided  in 
opinion,  had  agreed  to  -propose  a  post- 
ponement, in  the  hope  of  better  agree- 
ment by  delaying  the  call.  Unhappily, 
their  proposal  was  overruled  by  one  of 
a  majority,  and  the  business  went  on, 
merely  to  exhibit  us  as  weak  and  divided, 
both  to  those  who  wished  us  well,  and  to 
others  who  watched  for  our  halting. 

The  following  facts  will  correct  any 
erroneous  impression  of  the  kind  referred 
to.  The  membership  numbers  eighty- 
four  communicants  and  twenty -seven 
candidates  for  communion,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others,  regular 
hearers  and  contributors  not  enrolled. 
Sixty-five  sat  down  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  our  last  communion,  and  sixty-nine 


on  the  previous  occasion.  The  Sabbath 
congregation  is  very  steady,  ranging  from 
about  a  hundred  at  the  evening  service, 
always  ill-attended  in  Dublin,  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  sometimes  more,  j 
•at  the  mid-day  service.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  congregation  for  so  far  may 
be  considered  as  prosperous. 

There  is  a  session  of  four  elders,  who 
hold  stated  district  prayer  meetings,  and 
a  committee  of  management  which  at- 
tends to  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
congregation. 

We  have  two  Sabbath  schools.   One  i 
in  the  forenoon  meets  in  the  Rotunda  j 
before  the  congregation  assembles.  It  ! 
numbers  about  thirty-five  boys  and  girls 
enrolled,  taught  by  two  male  and  two 
female  teachers ;  but  only  about  twenty- 
five  are  usually  present.   At  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  elders  has  a  most  in- 
teresting class  of  very  intelligent  young 
men,  of  whom  twenty  to  twenty-five 
every  Sabbath  answer  to  their  names. 

The  second  Sabbath  school  is  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
in  our  mission  district,  where  fifty-four 
are  enrolled,  and  about  forty-five  of  the 
nigged-school  class  usually  attend,  under 
seven  teachers,  church  members. 

This  latter  is  connected  with  the  ope- 
rations of  our  city  mission  agent,  Mr 
Goode.    He  visits  daily  in  that  abject 

rof  the  city  called  ^  The  liberties.' 
^  Protestants  he  is  generally  well  re- 
ceived, and  civilly  by  some  Romanists ; 
while  by  others  he  is  rudely  repulsed,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  He  holds  meetings 
for  adults  in  the  schoolroom.  Sabbath 
and  Thursday  evenings,  which  are  often 
crowded.  They  have  increased  from 
forty  to  above  sixty  sometimes.  I  and 
another  elder  often  preach  there,  and 
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also  the  minister  supplying  the  congre- 
gation.  We  consider  this  a  very  inter- 
esting field  of  missionary  labour.  There 
is  a  committee  of  superintendence  who 
carefully  peruse  Mr  Goode's  monthly  re- 
ports, and  give  him  advice  and  aid. 

The  city  missionary's  visits  bring  him 
into  close  connection  with  cases  of  great 
destitution  and  distress,  sickness,  hunger, 
and  nakedness,  which  he  feels  obliged  to 
report.  Some  ladies  of  the  congregation 
have  associated  as  a  Dorcas  society  to  aid 
such  in  the  way  of  clothing,  and  to  look 
after  them  in  other  respects  too.  They 
take  it  by  turn  also  to  visit  the  cases 
reported,  and  investigate  and  consider 
what  may  be  best  done.  Very  much 
might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  I  must 
not  prolong  my  statements.  Hitherto  a 
few  members  of  the  church  have  fur- 
nished the  ladies  with  the  means  of  pro- 
Tiding  the  material  for  their  sewing 
meetings. 

A  young  men^s  mutual  improvement 
society  naeeta  weekly  during  the  winter 
at  the  house  of  one  of  ,  the  elders  ;  and 
connected  with  it,  a  congregational 
library  has  been  begun.  As  yet  it 
numbers  little  more  than  a  hundred 
Tdumes,  chiefly  the  gifts  of  two  friends; 
bat  it  is  hoped  that  other  friends  will 
add  to  it. 


The  treasurer's  report  for  the  &«t  two 
years  ending  last  May,  showed  £820, 
68.  lid.  received  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  £317,  Is.  2d.  paid.  Above 
£20  was  also  collected  for  foreign  mis- 
sions and  synodical  purposes,  and  re- 
piitted  to  the  Synod's  treasurer.  And  to 
these  it  may  bd  added,  a  church  build- 
ing fund  has  been  commenced,  with  the 
firm  determination,  as  soon  as  a  minister 
has  been  settled  in  the  congregation,  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  place  <^ 
worship. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  fur- 
ther that  I  think  we  have  no  cause  to'  be 
ashamed  of  our  effort,  but  very  good 
reason  to  be  encouraged  and  to  persevere. 
There  is  wide  room  for  our  congregation 
in  this  city,  and  plenty  work  to  be  done, 
without  encroaching  on  others  in  the 
same  field,  or  impeding  their  efforts.  If 
it  please  God  to  send  a  right-hearted 
minister,  earnest,  energetic,  and  pru- 
dent, he  would,  we  expect,  be  happy  and 
prosperous  in  his  work,  and  form  in  due 
time  one  of  the  best  congregations  ih 
this  city,  besides  advancing  the  mission 
work  of  our  church  on  this  side  of  the 
channel. — Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  most 
truly  yours, 

Hope  M.  Waddell. 
Dublin,  January  1866. 


Mniim  nf  Mi 

On  thb  Mbubbbship  op  thb  Chbistian 

ChCBCH,   AMD    THB    PuBITT    OF  HEB 

CoMMUKioM.  By  the  Bev.  John  Caibnb, 

London :  Klsbet  and  Co.  1866. 

The  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  of  supreme 
io)IN>rtaDce,  and  is  treated  by  the  gifted 
aathorwith  all  his  accastomed  thorough- 
ness and  power.  Brief  though  the  trac- 
tate be,  it  covers  the  entire  question,  and 
condenses  into  a  few  pages  thoughts  and 
principles  which  many  would  have  been 
tempted  to  elaborate  into  a  volume.  Dr 
Cairns  writes  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
bearing  of  his  theme  on  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  church,  and  there  is  a 
solemn  undertone  of  earnestness  in  every 
sentence,  while  his  words  are  so  suggestive 
as  to  siir  up  the  reader's  own  mind  to 
serious  thought  upon  the  matter.  We 
could  wish  that  a  copy  of  this  intensely 
practical  address  were  in  the  hands  of  all 
tne  members,  bat  especially  the  office- 


bearers  of  our  churches ;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  its  prayerful  study  would  do  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  church-fellowship 
in  all  denominations. 

Setting  out  with  an  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  the  scriptural  doctrine,  'That  none 
may  lawfully  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  or 
join  the  Christian  society,  but  those  who, 
on  self-examination,  hopefully  judge  them- 
selves to  be  true  Christians ;  and  that  none 
may  be  lawfully  admitted  or  continued, 
who  do  not,  to  those  invested  with  the 
office  bf  judging  in  the  matter,  support 
this  profession  by  a  credible  appearance  of 
sincerity  and  consistency  ;  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  evils  which  spring  out  of  a 
disregard  of  these  rules,  particularly  speci- 
fying those  affecting  unworthy  church 
members  themselves,  those  affecting  other 
church  members  who  are  of  the  right  kind, 
and  those  affecting  the  general  influence  of 
the  church  upon  the  world.  Thereafter 
he  enumerates  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
causes  from  which  icQpurity  of  communion 
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springs,  noticing  especially  those  which  lie 
with  the  applicant,  and  those  which  lie 
with  the  receiver.  From  this  he  goes  on 
to  notice  the  means  hy  which  a  remedy  is 
to  he  effected,  particularizing  here  a  wide- 
spread revival  of  religion ;  the  adoption  of 
.  means  to  hring  the  subject  of  purity  of 
communion  more  prominently"  before  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  church ;  the  recog- 
nition of  each  other's  discipline  by  the 
various  Christian  denominations  in  the 
same  country;  a  more  visible  and  public 
style  in  the  mode  of  admission  to  Chris- 
tian fellowship;  and  increased  fidelity  of 
the  office-bearers,  by  whom  all  claims  to 
membership  are  tried.  This  summary  of 
the  method  which  Dr  Cairns  has  pursued, 
may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
haustiveness  of  his  treatment  of  his  theme. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  tone  and  manner  of 
the  pamphlet  in  other  respects,  we  subjoin 
the  following  extract  in  illustration  of  the 
unhappy  consequences  of  impure  com- 
munion in  relation  to  the  genuine  mem- 
bers of  the  church : — 

*  Were  any  one  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
table  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  would  it 
not  be  a  frightful  injury  to  the  feelings  of 
the  pious  ?  Is  it,  then,  so  much  less  that 
one  is  suffered  to  approach  who  was 
drowned  in  intemperance,  in  sensuality, 
or  in  flagrant  covetousness  and  dishonesty 
the  week  before,  and  will  he  again  the 
week  after?  The  Lord's  table  is  intended 
to  calK  forth  the  highest  exercise  of 
brotherly  love  in  the  church  below,  and  to 
afford  an  image  and  foretaste  of  the  unity 
and  concord  of  heaven.  Is  it  not  a  cruel 
wrong  to  defraud  believers  of  this  holy 
enjoyment,  by  introducing  into  the  midst 
of  them,  wantonly  and  recklessly,  those 
whom  it  would  be  a  sin  against  brotherly 
love  to  regard  as  other  than  spots  in  the 
feast  of  charity  ?  "  Nor  is  it  only  as  an 
eyesore  and  an  obstruction  to  right  and 
holy  feeling  that  unworthy  and  uncon- 
verted communicants  have  to  be  mourned 
over.  They  have  also  to  be  complained  of 
in  the  communion  of  a  Christian  church 
as  an  impediment  to  all  truly  Christian 
work.  The  Lord's  table  is  perhaps  the 
#  only  place  Where  they  are  found  with  some 
regularity,  or,  if  present  with  formal  de- 
corum at  Sabbath  services  once  or  more, 
they  are  never  known  to  worship  God  in 
their  families ;  are  never  seen  at  a  prayer 
and  missionary  meeting ;  and  in  ail  the 
Christian  activities  which  necessarily  en- 
gage the  being  members  of  the  church,  it 
is  well  if  they  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  not  by  their  positive  discou- 
ragemeut  and  censure.  How  can  those 
who,  if  not  openly  profane  and  impure,  are 
At  least  worldly  and  unconverted,  be  ex* 


pected  to  take  the  least  interest  in  Chris- 
tian enterprise,  or  to  be  other  than  a 
drag  upon  the  genuine  church— likely, 
alas,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  a  mino- 
rity, perhaps  a  feeble  minority,  that  is 
awake  to  Christian  obligations?   To  re- 
press their  zeal,  to  frown  upon  their  self- 
denial  as  folly,  and  their  courageous  efforts 
as  Utopian  extravagance,  is  the  only  atti- 
tude which  such  false  brethren  can  be  ex- 
pected to  assume,  except,  it  may  be,  when 
the  fashion  has  set  in  on  the  side  of  libe- 
rality and  exertion  too  strongly  to  be 
resisted,  in  which  case,  the    mixed  multi- 
tude **  come  in  to  mar  the  work  by  their 
spirit  of  ostentation,  or  by  sectarian  rivalry 
and  bitterness.    Never  can  unrenewed 
men  be  other  than  an  encumbrance  to  the 
proper  work  of  a  Christian  church.  To 
expect  anything  else  would  be  to  look  for 
Satan  casting  out  Satan ;  and  hence  the 
association  of  earnest  Christians  with  them 
is  one  long  thraldom  and  restraint — a  fetter 
which  links  the  living  to  the  dead.   Nor  is 
it  only  resistance  to  good  which  the  better 
members  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  worse. 
There  is  the  constant  danger  of  contami- 
nation, a  danger  which  the  apostle  urges 
even  in  addressing  a  church  of  great  gifts 
and  energies,  and  which  had  in  it  many 
excellent  elements.     "  A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump."   Where  im- 
purity exists,  contagion  is  in  the  air. 
Morbid  tendencies  exist  till  they  bear  fall 
sway.   As  iniquity  abounds,  love  waxes 
cold.    The  decline  in  discipline  reflects 
itself  in  the  decay  of  sound  doctrine.  The 
office-bearers  of  the  prevailingly- worldly 
and  corrupt  mass  only  too  faithfully  regis- 
ter its  own  character.   There  is  at  length 
no  centre  of  resistance  or  starting-point 
of  reaction.   The  lamp  has  gone  out  in 
the  putridity  of  the  sepulchre ;  and  the 
light  of  Christianity  in  a  congregation,  in 
a  church,  in  a  whole  nation,  is  turned  into 
darkness.   History  supplies  only  too  preg- 
nant illustrations  of  this  downward  ten- 
dency.  The  declension  in  purity  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  East, 
more  than  any  external  weapons  of  assault, 
gave  the  victory  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
Huguenots  fell  through  neglect  of  that  dis- 
cipline which  was  their  strength.  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Switzerland  itself,  through 
the  same  cause  saw  the  light  of  the  Re- 
formation involved  in  lengthened  eclipse. 
And  but  for  the  great  revival  which,  with 
returning  evangelism  in  doctrine,  renewed 
in  our  own  country  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury might  have  witnessed  the  virtual  ex- 
tinction of  British  Christianity.' 

We  again  commend  this  earnest  appeal 
to  the  consideration  of  the  churches. 
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Eclectic  Notes  ;  or,  Notes  of  Piscnsstons 
on  Religious  Topics,  at  the  Meetings  of 
the  Eclectic  Society,  London,  during 
the  years  1798—1814.  Edited  by  John 
N.  Pratt,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta, 
Second  Edition. 

London  :  James  Nlsbet  and  Co.  1865. 
The  Eclectic  Society  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  clergymen  and  laymen  who 
met  together  in  London  for  the  friendly 
discussion  of  religions  topics,  doctrinal  and 
practical.  Some  Dissenters  were  members 
of  it,  sach  as  John  Clayton,  the  well- 
known  Independent  minister,  and  Bacon, 
the  sculptor;  but  the  majority  were  Church 
of  England  men  of  the  evangelical  party, 
those  then  contemptuously  styled  *the 
Clapham  sect,'  but  who  were  really  among 
the  excellent  of  the  earth,  such  as  John 
Newton,  Richard  Cecil,  Thomas  Scott,  and 
J.Venn.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  and  Charles 
Grant  were  country  members ;  and  occa- 
sional Tisitors  wer^  admitted.  Forty-seyen 
individuals  in  all  belonged  to  it  during  the 
period  over  which  these  notes  extend. 
The  notes  were  taken  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Praitt,  the  editor  of  Cecil's  Life  and  Works, 
a  good  and  able  man,  well  known  as 
secretary  for  many  years  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.   They  relate  to  the 
whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
society,  viz.  from  1798  to  1814,  and  em- 
brace whatever  most  struck  his  mind  in 
the  discussions,  either  as  to  sentiments  or 
language.    It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  set  down  at  the  time  what  was  said, 
bat  his  habit  was  to  record  it  soon  after 
each  meeting,  when  the  discussion  was 
fresh  upon  his  memory ;  and  though  the 
memoranda  would  thus  inevitably  receive 
a  little  of  the  cast  of  his  own  mind,  they 
are  most  distinctly  characteristic  of  what 
we  know,  from  other  sources,  of  at  least 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  speakers,  and 
tbns  bear  all  the  marks  of  authenticity. 
The  discussions  embrace  an  immense  num- 
ber of  different  topics,  the  volume  being  a 
thick  and  closely-printed  octavo.  Some 
of  the  reports  are  very  brief,  especially  those 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  were 
recorded  after  Mr  Pratt's  increasing  oc- 
CQpations  at  the  Church  Mission-house 
abridged  his  leisure.    Occasionally  the 
speakers  are  not  specified,  and  the  notes 
are  mere  hints  of  some  of  the  best  things 
said.  But  ordinarily,  they  are  arranged 
Mder  the  names  of  the  several  speakers ; 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  volume  the  re- 
ports are  pretty  full,  and  very  interesting. 
The  discussions  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  most  brotherly  spirit,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  the  most  independent 
manner.  Mr  Pratt's  Ms.  memoranda,  con- 
sisting of  ten  quarto  volumes,  af^er  his  death 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  relation,  the  pre- 


sent Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  who  has  from 
them  prepared  the  notes  printed  in  this 
Tolnme.  To  what  extent  they  have  been 
abridged,  corrected,  or  re-arranged,  we  are 
not  informed,  but  we  imagine  they  are 
given  pretty  much  as  they  were  left,  with  the 
addition,  however,  of  some  very  interesting 
iuterpolatioQS  by  the  editor,  printed  in  a 
larger  type.  These  last  consist  of  explana- 
tory observations,  tending  to  throw  light 
upon  the  tone  of  the  discussions  from  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  or  contemporary 
incidents,  and  also  of  short  notices  of  the 
lives,  characters,  and  deaths  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  society. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  volume  is 
most  ably  edited,  and  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  valuable  record  of  the 
views  of  that  small  but  important  section 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the 
present  evangelicals  claim  to  be  the  de- 
scendants and  representatives.  It  is  more. 
It  is  of  very  considerable  intrinsic  ralue. 
The  notes  are  frequently  very  suggestive 
and  stimulating.  For  ministers,  especially, 
an  occasional  dip  into  the  volume  could 
not  fail  to  be  useful.  On  opening  it,  one 
feels  at  once  in  a  truly  holy  atmosphere, 
conversing  with  highly  spiritual  men, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibilities  of 
their  vocation,  and  penetrated  with  the 
love  of  Christ.  There  are,  we  believe, 
societies  of  ministers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  of  various  denominations,  some  of 
them  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  with  the 
Eclectic.  The  members  would  find  this 
volume  a  ralnable  storehouse  of  practical 
questions  and  models  for  debate.  We  can- 
not afford  space  to  give  even  a  list  of  the 
topics;  it  would  fill  some  pages  of  the 
Magajsine. 

The  Melchisbdec  op  the  Scriptttres. 

By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  Cambus- 

nethan. 

Glasgow:  David  Robertson.  1865. 
The  author  of  this  little  book  is  one  of  the 
fathers  in  our  church,  *  being  now  (as  he 
says)  in  his  year  of  jubilee;*  and  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  sacred 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  we  are  sure  that 
the  views  he  has  announced  will  be  received 
with  all  dne  respect. 

The  author  had  his  attention  first  turned 
to  the  subject  of  *  Melchisedec  *  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  by  means  of  a  student's 
discourse  given  before  his  presbytery.  Up 
till  that  time  *he  had  held  the  common 
▼lew  and  preached  it but  the  investiga- 
tions he  was  then  induced  to  make,  led 
him  to  change  his  opinion  and  adopt  the 
▼iew  which  the  student  had  advocated, — 
namely,  that  *  Melchisedec  is  the  Son  of 
God.» 

It  is  -to  maintain  this  doctrine  that  the 
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author  has  prepared  and  published  his 
essa^. 

*ln  the  course  of  the  last  half-year  (the 
author  informs  us)  opportunity  was  taken 
of  putting  the  ms.  into  the  hands  of  three 
special  friends,  of  whose  judgment  the 
author  had  formed  a  yeiy  fayourable  esti- 
mate. They  all  embraced  the  sentiments, 
and  returned  the  mb.  with  long  letters, 
avowing  themselves  converts,  homologat- 
ing the  principles,  and  urging  publication.* 
From  this  '  the  launch  was  resolved  on.' 

We  trust  that  the  author  will  not  form 
a  Teiy  unfavourable  estimate  of  our  judg- 
ment, when  we  avow  ourselves  not  vet  to 
be  converts,  when  we  respectfully  decline  to 
'embrace  the  sentiments'  or  'homologate 
the  principles '  which  his  essay  contains. 

One  word  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  essay. 
On  a  subject,  in  reference  to  which  Uiere 
are  so  many  different  opinions,  we  think  it 
is  unwise  for  any  writer  to  be  too  confident 
of  his  own  view,  and  too  unsparing  in  his 
condemnation  of  others.  The  subject  of 
this  essay,  as  almost  all  (had  it  not  been  for 
our  author,  we  would  have  said  all)  admit, 
is  one  surrounded  with 'difficulty.  Our 
author  errs,  therefore,  we  think,  when  he 
speaks  thus:  'The  author  has  no  more 
doubt  of  its  principle  than  of  his  own  exist- 
ence' (p.  4).  The  opinion  which  he  advo- 
cates (he  says)  'has  more  evidence  in 
support  of  it  than  all  other  theories  taken 
together — ^yea,  a  hundred- fold  more'  (p. 
15).  'Suppose  Melchisedec  a  man,  the 
matter  stands  in  impenetrable  darkness ; 
own  him  the  Son  of  God,  and  all  difficulty 
vanishes  as  the  mist  of  mom'  (p.  93).  Nor 
is  it  otherwise  with  our  author's  treatment 
of  those  who  differ  from  him.  Take  the 
two  following  illustrations:— 'Wherever 
the  common  opinion  prevails,  its  abettors 
admit  that  Melchisedec  is  dead — as  dead 
as  any  Egyptian  mummy ;  and  all  concur- 
rent testimonies  to  revive  him  area  failure. 
The  galvanic  batteiy  may  produce  a  few 
contortions  and  convulsive  twitches,  "  but 
there  is  neither  voice  nor  hearing  "--death 
reigns'  (pp.  52,  53).  Again,  when  replying 
(pp.  73, 74)  to  the  arguments  of  a  particular 
writer,  he  quotes  one  paragraph,  and  says, 
'This  just  amounts  to  the  truism  that  he 
was  a  priest  as  long  as  he  was  a  priest ; ' 
then  he  quotes  another  paragraph,  and 
says,  'This  paragraph  has  not  even  the 
honour  of  being  a  truism,  for  there  is  no 
truth  in  it.'  (^so,  we  might  ask  by  the 
way,  why  quote  it  and  reply  to  it  ?)  We 
humbly  submit  to  our  author,  that  in  the 
first  of  these  two  cases  there  is  too  much  of 
ridicule  or  caricature,  and  in  the  second  too 
much  of  contempt,  for  honourable  debate, 
and  especially  for  theological  discussion. 

These  references — and  many  other  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  kind  might  be  quoted— 


we  have  been  the  more  particular  in  giving, 
because  we  are  of  opinion  that  here  lies  the 
chief  blemish  of  the  essay,  that  is,  in  so  far 
as  regards  its  manner  or  tone.  Our  author 
complains  of  'dogmatical  knock-downs:' 
he  should  have  been  all  the  more  careful 
to  manifest  an  opposite  spirit. 

A  remark  or  two  now  in  reference  to 
the  position  which  the  essay  is  designed 
to  fortify— that  Melchisedec  is  the  Son  of 
God.  Our  author  brings  considerable  in- 
genuity, and  no  small  research,  to  the 
work.  He  takes  up  his  position  clearly  and 
firmlv,  and  defendis  it  with  an  earnestness 
which  cannot  but  be  admired.  He  con- 
sidered firsJt  of  all  '  the  apostle's  transla- 
tions'  of  the  names  and  titles  of  Melchise- 
dec. He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  phrase 
'  after  the  order ; '  he  speaks  of '  the  remark- 
able attributes  ascribed'  to  Melchisedec, 
and  the  '  evidences  of  his  greatness ; '  and 
shows  'the  superioritv  of  dispensation,' 
'the  superiority  of  life,'  'the  superiority 
of  sacrifice,'  and  '  the  superiority  by  the 
oath,'  in  the  case  of  Melchisedec,  viewed 
as  the  Son  of  God.  His  argument  is  thiu, 
for  the  most  part,  positive  and  constructire ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  has  said,  on  behalf 
of  his  theory,  as  much  as  can  be  said. 
Tet  we  are  compelled  to  state,  it  seems  to 
be  far  from  conclusive;  while  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  is  open  he  has  either  not  I 
met,  or  failed  to  remove. 
*  The  apostle,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews,  avowedly  argues  from  the  narra-  j 
tive  in  Genesis,  and  from  the  verse  in  the  ' 
110th  Psalm.  Now,  had  we  no  more  than 
these  two  passages,  the  supposition  of 
Melchisedec  being  the  Son  of  G^d  would  j 
never  have  been  heard  of.  Our  author, 
indeed,  proposes  to  translate  the  verse 
from  the  Psalm  thus :  '  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever,  upon  my  word,  0  King  of  right- 
ousnessi'*  and  upon  this,  much  of  his 
argument  rests.  He  thinks  that,  though 
the  apostle  quotes  the  verse  as  given  in  the 
Septuagint,  'After  the  order  of  Melchi- 
seaec,'  we  are  warranted  to  look  back  to 
the  original  Hebrew.  But  we  remind  him 
that  not  only  does  the  apostle  quote  the 
passage  thus,  but  that  it  is  upon  this  very 
version  of  it — that  is,  it  is  upon  the  very 
idea  of  order — ^that  the  apostle's  argument 
hinges.  This  is  one  of  the  '  fundamentals ' 
in  our  authors  reasoning;  its  weakness, 
therefore,  invalidates  the  whole. 

A  very  common  and  obvious  objection 
to  our  author's  theory  is  derived  from  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  that  Melchisedec  'was 
made  like  to  the  Son  of  God :'  similarity  is 
not  identity.  This  objection  ia  noticed  in 
the  essay  as  '  the  principal  or  only  one,' 
and  replied  to  (pp.  37-40).  First,  'Our 
friends  are  known  when  we  meet  with 
them  from  their  likeness  to  previous  ap- 
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pearances,  and  a  man  may  be  so  accurate!  j 
described  aa  to  be  identified  when  seen.* 
Then,  two  passages  of  Scripture  a,re 
quoted :  *  Lo,  I  see  four  men  ...  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  the  fourth  is  like  the 
Son  of  Grod '  I  saw  .  .  .  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks  one  like  nnto 
the  Son  of  Man.'  All  this,  argues  our 
aathor,  goes  to  show  that  a  person  may  be 
said  to  be  like  himself.  We  are  really 
surprised  that  he  should  hare  satisfied 
himself,  or  thought  to  satisfy  others,  with 
this  piece  of  reasoning.  We  would  simply, 
without  replying  to  it,  remind  our  author 
that  the  apostle  says  that  Melchisedec  was 
made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  of 
plan  and  purpose ;  and  this  of  itself  makes 
a  complete  difference  between  the  case 
under  discussion  and  the  illustrations  he 
has  given. 

A  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  of  this 
essay  is  sufigested  by  one  of  its  own  para- 
graphs: 'There  ^as  no  sacrifice  in  the 
case  of  this  person's  yisit  to  Abraham. 
Might  he  not  have  offered  in  sacrifice  that 
body  in  which  he  appeared  ?  The  answer 
is,  No.  The  time  for  such  a  sacrifice  was 
not  yet  come ;  and  even  if  it  had  been, 
that  body  was  without  descent  and  gene- 
alogy. It  wanted  the  brotherhood  of  the 
human  family;  and  therefore,  as  a  sacrifice, 
had  been  altogether  in  rain*  (p.  60).  Our 
author  admits,  of  course,  that  Melchisedec 
(whoever  he  might  be)  was  a  priest ;  and 
that  it  was  as  a  prieMty  and  in  actual  dit- 
charge  of  his  pritsily  functions^  that  he  re* 
ceived  tithes  and  blessed  Abraham.  But 
yet  he  bad  no  sacrifice  then  to  offer ;  the 
principal  part  of  priestly  duty  he  had  not 
the  means  of  discharging  1  If  Melchisedec 
was  the  Son  of  God,  then,  and  as  such, 
even  according  to  our  author,  had  no 
sacrifice  to  offer — he  was  in  reality  no 
priest  at  all. 

There  are  a  few  minor  inaccuracies  in 
the  essay  which  we  might  hare  noticed, — 
such  as  the  argument  that  Melchisedec 
demanded  the  tithes  from  Abraham, — the 
supplying  of  the  substantive  verb  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  He- 
brews, and  so  on ;  but  as  these  are  subordi- 
nate, we  forbear. 

We  have  pointed  out  faithfully  what 
we  consider  the  defects  of  this  essay.  We 
consider  it  no  disparagement  to  the  author's 
efforts  to  say  that  he  has  failed  in  proving 
his  point.  We  consider  that  he  has  really 
made  out  as  good  a  case  on  behalf  of  his 
theory  as  it  admits  of;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  quite  untenable.  The 
position  we  have  been  led  to  take  up,  we 
are  free  to  admit,  is  not  without  its  dififi- 
culties;  but  the  position  so  manfully 
defended  in  this  essay  seems  open  to 
objectioas  that  are  mach  more  serious. 
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Though  holding  this  opinion,  however,  we ' 
thank  Mr  Scott  for  his  little  book,  and 
tmst  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  directing 
more  attention  to  a  subject  which,  we  are 
convinced,  has  not  yet  been  so  thoroughly 
investigated,  or  so  thoronghlv  discussed,  as 
its  interest  and  importance  aemand. 


RBM4IV8   OF    THB    LATB    ReY.  AsaHEL 

Nbttlbton,  D.D.  ;  consisting  of  Ser- 
mons, Outlines  and  Plans  of  Sermons, 
Brief  Observations  on  Texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  Miscellaneous  Remarks.  Com- 
piled and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Bbnitbt  Ttlbb,  D.D.   Pp.  296. 

EdlnbnrKh:  Ogle  and  Murray,  and  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1865. 

Da  Nbttlbton  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable evangelistic  preachers  of  modern 
times.  He  has  been  called  *  the  Whitfield 
of  America.'  Few  men,  if  any,  have  b^n 
so  much  owned  of  God  in  their  labours. 
His  biographer  computes  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  awakening  no  fewer  than 
80,000 !  He  never  became  a  settled  pas- 
tor. He  resolved  early  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  fqreign 
field.  Circumstances  having  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  that  resolution,  he 
spent  his  days  as  a  home  evangelist.  We 
cannot  regret,  when  we  know  the  result, 
that  the  desire  of  his  youth  was  not  carried 
out. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so 
little  from  the  pen  of  this  remarkable  man. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  His  cir- 
cumstances did  not  demand  much  effort  in 
the  way  of  sermon-making.  He  spent  his 
strengtn  more  in  preaching  what  he  had 
already  prepared  than  in  writing  anything 
new;  so  that  what  the  churches  among 
which  he  .  laboured  gained,  we  have  lost. 
And,  though  he  carefully  thought  out  all  the 
new  subjects  he  studied,  he  seldom  wrote. 
Indeed  writing  became  latterly  peculiarly 
irksome.  Many  outlines  were  found 
among  bis  papers,  and  some  of  these  are 
given  in  this  volume. 

The  present  publishers  have  done  the 
church  good  service.  It  is  a  great  grati- 
fication, if  nothing  more,  to  possess  ser- 
mons which  produ^  so  powerful  impres- 
sions. We  can  promise  that  they  will 
supply  very  valuable  hints  to  ministers  who 
mav  consult  them ;  and  there  is  a  vigour 
and  freshness  about  them  which  will  make 
them  very  acceptable  to  devout  lay  readers. 
We  do  not  always  agree  with  the  exposi- 
tions which  Dr  Nettleton  gives ;  but  even 
when  you  are  forced  to  differ  from  him,  he 
makes  you  think.  He  has  the  power  of 
stimulaiing  to  a  degree  which  few  sermon 
writers  possess.  Ojir  estimate  of  him  may 
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be  sammed  ap  in  five  words — Calvmistic, 
clear,  searching,  earnest,  and  telling. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  truly  earnest 
preachers,  there  was  much  in  his  delirery. 
He  had  a  voice  capable  of  great  power  and 
pathos.  He  used  no  uncommon  expres- 
sions. His  words  were  simple,  but  his 
thoughts  were  large.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
fault  as  a  preacher  lay  in  his  defective  ex- 
hibitions of  Christ.  He  shut  his  hearers 
np  to  Christ,  rather  than  held  Him  up 
to  them.  This  was,  however,  owing  to 
the  character  of  his  mind,  not  because  his 
views  were  defective. 

In  this  volume  we  haye  thirty-seven 
sermons,  more  or  less  fully  written  out, 
and  seventeen  plans,  some  of  which  are 
rather  sketches,  together  with  some  mis- 
cellaneous remarks.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  to  our  readers. 


The  Universal  and  Perpetual  Obli- 
gation OF  THE  Sabbath  :  A  Discourse, 
etc.  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Oliver,  B.A.,  Minister  of  Regent  Place 
United  Presbyterian  Church« 

Glasgow :  Maurice  Ogle  and  Ca  1865. 

The  Law  op  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  : 
A  Discourse.  By  the  Rev.  Fergus 
Ferguson,  Dalkeith. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot.  1865. 

The  insolent  attacks  now  made  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  defection 
of  some,  of  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  from  just  views  on  this 
important  subject,  have  naturally  led  to 
the  publication  of  many  discourses,  up- 
holding the  true  sabbatic  law.  It  gives  us 
sincere  satisfaction  to  find  the  ministers 
of  our  church  taking  their  fair  share  in 
the  controversy  ;  and  we  shall  never  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  pulpit  talent, 
accomplishments,  and  fidelity  existing  in 
it  while  such  discourses  as  those  now  be- 
fore us  are  issued  from  the  press.  Both 
sermons  are  from  the  same  text,  *The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,'  etc.,  and  are 
excellent  productions,  each  in  its  own  line 
of  things. 

Mr  Oliver's  discourse  shows  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  is  a  piece  of  clear,  compact, 
conclusive  reasoning ;  every  step  is  firmly 
fixed  as  he  advances,  and  he  never  pushes 
his  argnment  too  far.  His  first  position 
is,  'That  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at 
the  creation,  and  must  therefore  be  held 
binding  on  all  men,  and  through  all  time, 
unless  subsequently  repealed.'  After  com- 
menting on  the  well-known  words  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  refuting 
the  misinterpretation  of  them  by  Paley, 
Mr  Oliver  makes  the  following  observa- 


tions, which  give  evidence  that  he  possesses 
illustrative  as  wdll  as  logical  power : — 

*  But,  says  a  supporter  of  Paley,  who  labours 
hard  to  disprove  a  patriarchal  Sabbath, 
"Neither  in  the  history  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  nor  in  the  history  of  Noah,  nor  in  that 
of  Abraham,  nor  of  Isaac,  nor  of  Jacob,  is  the 
institution  referred  to.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  Sabbath  was  observed  by  the  patri- 
archs, this  circumstance  is  certainly  not 
a  little  remarkable"  {Modem  Sabbath  Ex- 
aminedf  p.  23).  I  cannot  share  in  the  surprise 
of  this  writer.  As  the  history  of  twenty-five 
centuries  has  been  compressed  by  Moses  into 
a  few  pages,  his  silence  on  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Nay, 
even  though  the  Sabbath  were  not  kept  by 
the  patriarchs,  this  would  not  prove  that  it 
had  not  been  instituted  at  creation.  The 
law  of  having  but  one  wife  was  lost  among 
them,  yet  that  law  was  given  at  the  beginning. 
Mere  silence  is  no  proof  whatever  either  that 
the  Sabbath  law  was  not  given,  or  not  ob- 
served from  the  first. 

*  But  though  the  early  records  are  brief,  yet 
there  are  indications  that  such  a  law  was 
neither  unknown  nor  set  aside.  There  ore 
customs  and  indirect  allusions  which  can 
be  explained  only  on  this  supposition,  and 
which  are  all  the  more  confirmatory  for  their 
very  indirectness.  In  reading  these  records 
with  a  view  to  trace  the  Sabbath  law,  we  are, 
as  it  were,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  looking  over  a  wide  and  very 
varied  landscape,  and  endeavouring  to  follow 
the  course  of  a  river  whose  rise  and  outfall 
lie  both  under  our  vision.  We  see  the  spring 
whence  it  flows ;  we  can  discern  the  waters 
as  they  issue  from  their  fountain  amidst  the 
beauteous  solitudes  of  the  hills;  but  in  the 
deep  valleys,  and  the  thick  dark  forests 
through  which  they  run,  they  are  lost  to  the 
eye.  But  here  and  there  a  brighter  reflection 
of  the  sunlight  assures  us,  that  in  these 
depths,  which  cannot  be  pierced  by  our  vision 
from  the  point  we  occupy,  this  stream  is 
flowing  on,  while  in  patches  of  meadow-land 
we  catch  glimpses  of  something  bright  and 
shining,  which  we  are  sure  must  be  this  same 
stream  pursuing  its  course  onwards  to  the 
great  sea ;  and  in  this  belief  we  are  confirmed 
when  we  see  it  at  last  emerging,  clear,  and 
broad,  and  rapid — gleaming  brightly  in  the 
sunshine,  and  diffusing  on  each  side  life  and 
gladness.  So  with  the  Sabbath  of  God,  We 
see  its  institution  at  creation.  In  the  ante- 
diluvian age,  we  discern  what,  we  feel  assured, 
are  traces  of  its  observance.  From  the  flood 
to  the  exodus  we  follow  the  history,  and  meet 
again  with  facts  that  seem  reflections  from  a 
Sabbath  law,  until  we  come  to  the  wildemess 
of  Sin,  when  our  convictions  are  confirmed, 
by  the  broad  and  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  in  their  spontaneous 
obedience  to  its  requirements.  But  what  are 
these  facts  and  allusions  ? ' 

-  Mr  Oliver's  second  position  is,  'that 
the  Sabbath  law  is  a  moral  law,  and  there- 
fore universally  and  perpetually  binding.' 
*  Moral  laws/  he  remarks,  'are  those  which 
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are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
in  affirming  that  the  Sabbaths  rests  on  a 
moral  and  not  on  a  positive  basis,  it  is 
asserted  that  our  physical  welfare  and  our 
spiritual  progress  require  it.'  After  more 
observations  on  this  point,  he  adds  : — 

*  In  proving  the  position  that  the  Sabbath 
law  is  moral,  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to 
a  consideration  of  what  is  taught  us  by  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  Decalogue.  We 
have  here  nine  commandments  which  are 
confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  moral.  Would 
it  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if,  in  the  midst  of 
these,  we  should  find  one  of  a  purely  ephemeral 
character — which  began  with  the  Mosaic 
economy,  and  which  was  to  pass  away  with 
it?  But  when  we  examine  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, we  discover  nothing  that  tells  of 
temporary  obligation.  The  rest  it  enjoins  is 
needed  by  all ;  the  sanctity  to  the  Lord  which 
it  enjoins  is  profitable  and  necessary  to  all ; 
and  the  reason  annexed  to  it  is  common  to 
all :  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heayen 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is." 
That  is  a  fact  which  tells  out  its  tale,  not  for 
the  Jew  merely,  but  for  the  world.  Is  there 
not  evidence  here,  then,  of  the  universality 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  ? 

^Moreover,  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue  mark  off 
the  Ten  Commandments  from  the  judicial 
and  ceremonial  law.    These  "  ten  words  "  the 

Lord  spake  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick 
darkness,  with  a  great  voice ;  and  He  added 
no  more ;  and  He  wrote  them  on  two  tables 
of  stone  "  (Deut  v.  22).  Nay,  when  Moses, 
in  his  anger  with  the  people,  broke  the 
tables,  God  commanded  him  to  hew  two  other 
tables,  and  wrote  again  the  Ten  Command- 
ments with  his  own  finger.  Why  this 
manifestation  of  God's  moral  majesty  when 
they  were  given  ?  Why  were  they  separated 
from  the  other  laws  which  were  written  in  a 
book  ?  And  why  inscribed  on  stone  ?  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  all  this  was  designed  to 
show  their  superiority, — that  they  embodied 
higher  principles  than  the  ritual  and  judicial 
code, — and  tihat  they  were  not  to  vanish 
away,  but  to  endure  l^e  the  everlasting  rocks 
on  which  they  were  written  ?  And  this  is 
not  all.  They  were  placed  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  under  the  mercy-seat.  The 
book  in  which  Moses  wrote  the  other  laws 
was  placed  outside.  Why  this  distinction  ? 
If  there  was  no  superiority  in  the  one  over 
the  other,  no  permanence  designed  for  the 
one  rather  than  the  other,  why  this  separation 
of  codes  ?  Why  not  both  laid  up  in  the  ark  ? 
The  explanation  obviously  is,  that  the  ten 
commandments  were  a  sunmiary  of  the  nioral 
law ;  and  that  they  were  deposited  there  both 
to  show  their  superiority  to  the  ritual  and 
judicial  code,  and  to  teach  us,  that  while 
their  claims  were  answered  by  Jesus, — of 
whom  the  ark  with  its  propitiatory  was  a 
type,  and  who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness, — they  were  to  continue  as  the 
rule  of  life ;  while  "the  ceremonial  ordinances 
were  at  the  side  of  the  ark,  in  readiness  to  be 
removed  when  the  appointed  time  should 


come."  (See  Dr  Owen  On  the  SMatk,  p. 
189.) 

*  These  considerations  seem  to  ns  to  go  far 
towards  establishing  that  the  Decalogue  is 
neither  abolished  nor  buried,  but  remains 
still  in  force;  and  therefore,  that  the  Sab- 
bath law  in  its  fourth  commandment  is  of 
universal  and  perpetual  obligation.* 

He  then  replies  to  the  objection,  that 
the  Sabbath  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  children  of  Israel  as  a  sign,  and 
adds : — 

*  But  it  is  further  contended  that  the  pre- 
face to  the  Decalogue  shows  that  its  authority, 
in  that  forrn^  was  to  cease  with  the  Judaic 
dispensation.  That  preface  is,  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage."  Now,  we  have  not  been  brought 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage ;  and,  therefore,  these  laws 
cannot  be  binding  upon  us  as  written  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  and  imbedded  in  the  old 
economy.  Thus  are  some  reasoning  in  our 
day;  but  if  they  press  the  literal  meaning 
thus  far,  then  we  may  say  that  these  words 
could  apply  only  to  the .  generation  actually 
delivered,^to  the  men,  and  women,  and 
children  that  crossed  the  Bed  Sea, — and  not 
to  their  descendants,  who  had  never  been  in 
Egypt.  If  it  should  be  said  that,  as  these 
descendants  inherited  the  blessings  of  the 
exodus,  the  prefatory  words  retained  for  them 
their  significance  and  their  force,  we  admit 
it ;  but  5iis  fact  carries  our  opponents  further 
than  they  imagine.  As  the  children  of  faith- 
ful Abraham,  we  have  all  benefited  by  the 
exodus;  we  are  all  rejoicing  now  in  the 
blessings  which  it  has  conferred ;  and  on  this 
ground  alone,  without .  going  deeper  and 
seeking  a  typical  meaning,  which  there  is, 
we  vindicate  for  the  preface  something  more 
than  a  temporary  interest  and  application. 

'But  even  though  these  prefatory  words 
were  meant  only  for  the  Jews,  so  long  as 
they  existed  as  a  nation,  this  does  not  prove 
that  the*  Decalogue  was  binding  on  them 
alone.' 

The  third  position  which  Mr  Oliver 
illustriites  is,  '  that  there  is  a  specific  inti- 
mation in  Scripture  of  the  permanence  and 
universality  of  the  Sabbath  law.*  But  our 
space  does  not  allow  of  further  quotations 
here.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  some  sen- 
tences in  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
on  the  qaestion,  How- is  the  Sabbath  to  be 
sanctified  ? 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt,*  he  says,  *  that  all 
purely  servile  work,  or  labour  for  the  sake 
of  worldly  gain,  is  forbidden.  There  must 
be  a  pause  foe  the  day  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  As  the  day  is  separated  for  holy 
purposes,  it  is  the  culture  of  our  higher  nature 
in  worship  and  in  religious  meditation  that 
must  chiefly  engage  us.  Emergencies  may 
arise  when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  labour 
or  to  travel.  For  such  cases  ample  provision 
is  made  by  that  principle  in  whose  light 
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every  law  must  be  read :  "  I  will  have  mercy 

and  not  sacrifice.** 

^Now,  it  is  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  there  may  he  differences  among  ns. 
None  of  us,  I  presume,  can  hesitate  in  affirm- 
ing that  tntffic  of  any  kind  on  the  Lord's 
day,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  is  wrong ;  that  if  a 
railwav  company  can  put  in  no  other  plea 
for  Sabbath  trains  than  that  they  pay,  and 
that  if  cab  proprietors  can  vindicate  their 
keeping  their  men  in  constant  readiness  for 
the  demands  of  the  people,  only  on  this 
ground,  they  are  both  violating  the  Lord's 
day.  Whether  the  interests  of  the  community 
require  such  things,  is  another  issue,  and  one 
on  which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion 
even  among  those  who  hold  the  int^rity  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  For  myself,  I 
must  say,  I  am  not  conversant  with  any  facts 
which  vindicate  this  suspension,  for  the  time, 
of  the  Sabbath  law ;  others  may,  I  am  not ; 
and  the  advocates  of  Sabbath  trains  and 
Sabbath  steamboats  have  failed  to  make  them 
public. 

*  In  carrying  out,  in  our  own  i>er8onal  con- 
duct, this  regulative  principle,  there  may  also 
be  differences  among  us.  One  m^  may 
deem  a  case  of  mercy  what  I  could  not 
designate  by  that  name;  so  that  there  is  a 
certain  space  within  which  Christian  liberty 
and  individual  conscience  must  operate  ex- 
clusively. But  these  differences  will  become 
fewer  and  smaller  the  more  we  are  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  the  greater 
our  desire  to  advance  his  glory.  We  will 
seldom  err  if  we  honestly  seek  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  within  us, 
and  in  the  world.   We  will  not  be  perplexed 

questions  of  casuistry,  if  our  heart  is 

g>wing  under  the  quickening  warmth  of  the 
deemer*s  love.  In  all  circumstances  we 
will  readily  discern  how  we  are  to  act  Our 
love  will  lead  us  right.  It  will  ever  keep  the 
Master's  glory  first  and  highest,  and  in  such 
a  case  his  day  can  never  be  forgotten  or  dis- 
honoured.' 

Of  Mr  Ferguson's  sermon,  it  is  perhaps 
enoDgb  to  say  that  it  fully  justifies  the 
expectations  universally  entertained  re- 
specting its  author.  Original,  ingenious, 
fresh,  a  vein  of  fine  thought  runs  through 
the  whole  performance.  We  cannot  go 
into  any  analysis,  but  must  limit  ourselves 
to  a  few  quotations  which  can  give  only 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  whole.  In  his 
introductory  remarks,  he  says : — 

*  A  review  of  the  history  of  this  question 
suggests  the  inquiry  :  Why  is  it  that  the  Sab- 
bath law  has  been  such  a  bone  of  contention 
from  the  earliest  times  till  now  ?  We  believe 
the  answer  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that  perhaps  no 
other  divine  requirement  puts  a  man's  religion 
so  openly  to  the  proof,  and  manifests  the 
worth  of  it  so  clearly,  as  this  one  does.  This 
is  a  law  in  relation  to  which  it  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  be  a  hypocrite.  This  is  evident 
at  a  glance ;  for,  if  a  man  does  not  really  love 
God  and  the  Bible,  the  church  and  the  society 
of  Christians,  he  will  find  it  a  very  trying 
thing  to  spend  a  day  in  meditation  and  prayer, 


in  reading  the  word,  in  listening  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gc^pel,  instructing  the  young  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  or  in  his  own  family.  There 
is  nothing  more  probable  than,  if  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  he  will  soon  look  back. 
He  will  think  those  right  who  call  the  Sab- 
bath Puritanical  and  Judaical — a  bondage  and 
a  weariness.  But  if  he  be  a  Christiau,  all 
these  engagements  will  be  his  delight;  they 
will  be  the  highest  exercise  of  his  soul— the 
refreshment  of  his  spirit ;  and  he  will  not  fail 
to  show  this,  by  the  cheerfulness  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  enters  upon  these 
duties.  The  Sabbath  is  a  sure  revealer— a 
divider  of  men.  Every  week  it  passes  judg- 
ment upon  the  community  by  literally  group- 
ing it  into  two  great  classes :  those  who  meet 
together  to  worship  God,  and  those  who  do 
not  Men  who  place  the  will  and  glory  of 
God  above  every  other  consideration,  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  found  in  the  first  class.  Those  who 
do  not,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  in  the  second 
class.  We  say,  as  a  rule,  knowing  that  there 
are  many  subordinate  infiuences  to  produce 
exceptions — keeping  good  people  from  the 
more  public  duties  of  religion,  and  leading 
bad  people  to  the  means  of  grace.  If  a  man 
is  half-hearted  in  his  religion,  the  Sabbath  is 
apt  to  show  it  If  he  thinkSB  himself  too  busy 
to  prepare  for  eternity,  he  will  attend  to  his 
worldly  calling  on  that  day.  If  he  thinks 
himself  in  advance  of  the  preaching  and  the 
theology  of  the  times — too  learned  to  receive 
anything  from  a  pulpit,  he  will  probably  never 
be  seen  in  a  church  at  aU,  but  employ  his 
time  in  writing  attacks  upon  sacred  institu- 
tions, and  sneering  at  those  who,  in  a  humble 
and  earnest  wajr,  are  seeking  to  follow  their 
highest  convictions.  If  he  thinks  the  Sab- 
bath an  invention  of  priestly  tyranny,  he 
will,  without  doubt,  show  his  liberty  by  drir- 
ing  into  the  country  to  worship  nature.  An 
institution  that  obliges  men  to  reveal  them- 
selves in  such  a  marked  and  emphatic  way, 
will  not  be  popular  with  a  great  number. 
Show  us  how  a  man  sjmnds  his  Sabbath,  and 
you  show  us  what  sort  of  a  Christian  he  is,  or 
whether  he  is  a  Christian  at  all.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  men  we 
have  ever  met — the  most  upright,  the  kindest 
and  truest  in  heart — men  whose  very  presence 
was  ennobling,  have  been  men  who  devoted 
their  Sabbaths  to  God.  Th^  have  been 
working  men  having  six  full  days  with  the 
hammer  in  the  hand,  and  the  sweat  of  honest 
toil  on  the  face;  but  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  saw  them  on  their  knees,  its 
noon  saw  them  in  the  sanctuary,  and  its  even- 
ing saw  them  with  the  young  around  them, 
speaking  of  God  and  the  soul,  heaven  and 
eternity.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
saddest  specimens  of  our  humanity  we  have 
ever  seen,  have  been  worlring  men,  with  a 
bleared  and  restless  look,  traii^g  their  poor 
wives  and  children  into  the  country,  and 
wandering  after  pleasure  in  a  most  melan- 
choly way.  The  Sabbath  brings  a  strong 
light  to  bear  upon  men  every  week.  It  brings 
their  faith,  whatever  it  is,  into  a  focus,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  excited  such 
bitter  discussion.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
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Sabbath  law,  Mr  Yergason  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  some  may  think  suffi- 
ciently high-pitched : — 

'From  these  words  we  infer,  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  made  for  the  Jew  merely — that 
it  is  broad  as  humanity,  and  enduring  as 
humanity.  The  Ten  Commandments,  although 
at  first  promulgated,  in  a  clear  code,  to  the 
Jews,  were  not  made  fox  the  Jews  as  such. 
They  were  made  for  man.    But  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  fourth  and  the  other 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue.   It  is  said  the 
others  are  moral  or  pelf-evident— commend- 
ing themselves  to  the  moral  nature,  or  con- 
science of  man ;  whereas,  this  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  positive — not  self-evident — not 
founded  on  the  moral  nature — an  enactment, 
merely  arbitrary.    Hence  it  is  inferred  the 
moral  precepts  are  of  lasting  obligation,  but 
the  positive  may,  and  do  pass  away.    We  be- 
lieve that  too  much  is  made  of  this  distinc- 
tion ;  and  that,  so  far  as  this  question  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  in  great  measure  an  artificial  one. 
For,  every  externally-revealed  law  has  at 
OQceamoral  and  a  positive  element  in  it  To 
one  person  it  may  be  pre-eminently  moral ; 
to  another,  pre-eminently  positive.    To  a  per- 
son in  a  highly  developed  moral  state,  a  given 
law  may  be  clearly  moral,  that  is,  the  mani- 
fest reflection  of  his  own  moral  nature ;  but 
to  a  person  in  a  low  stage  of  moral  develop- 
ment, that  same  law  may  seem  highly  posi- 
tive. Now,  in  all  law  externally  promulgated, 
it  is  implied  that  the  positive  element  to 
some  extent  enters,  for  such  law  is  given  to 
enlighten  and  guide,— the  subject  of  it  being 
supposed  in  an  imperfect  moral  state.  This 
external  law  is  given  to  awaken  and  educate 
his  moral  nature.   When  his  nature  is  fully 
educated,  the  law  will  appear  perfectly  moral, 
for  it  will  be  the  bright  transcript  of  the  law 
of  his  own  nature.   At  this  stage,  an  external 
rule  is  no  longer  required;  for  the  nature, 
being  thoroughly  confirmed  in  virtue^  is  an 
adequate  law  to  itself,  and  from  this  point  the 
positive  element  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
appearing.  But  while  man  is  in  a  rude,  un- 
developed moral  condition,  even  the  true  and 
ultimate  law  of  his  own  nature  is  unknown 
to  him,  and  is  veiy  imperfectly  recognised  as 
moral,  when  presented  to  him.   Hence,  at 
this  stage,  the  positive  or  arbitrary  element 
will  seem  to  prevail.   It  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dent to  a  pagan  that  he  ought  to  worship  but 
one  God,  or  to  a  Thug,  in  particular,  that  he 
Bhonld  not  kill.    These  laws,  propounded  to 
Rich  persons,  would  appear  very  arbitrary. 
We  say  that  they  are  aelf-evident  to  us,  but 
that  iq  because  we  are  in  a  higher  moral  con- 
dition. A  parent  propounds  a  law  for  the 
discipline  of  his  family.    To  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family,  who  can  see  nothing  of 
the  reason  of  it,  it  is  purely  arbitrary — it  is 
obeyed  as  the  will  of  the  parent ;  but  to  the 
eldest  of  the  family  it  is  altogether  moral — the 
end  or  moral  p^pose  of  it  being  fully  ap- 
parent From  this  it  follows,  that  those  parts 
of  the  Decalogue  that  seem  altogether  reason- 
able and  moral  to  us,  might  not  appear  such 
to  the  early  Jews.   Doubtless  they  were  much 
more  arbitrary  in  their  aspect  towards  them. 
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But  the  more  moral  they  themselves  became, 
the  more  reasonable  would  the  law  appear. 

*  Moral  and  positive,  then,  as  applied  to  a 
divine  law,  are  teinns  merely  relative  to  us. 
In  the  mind  of  God  there  can  be  no  such  dis- 
tinction, for  He  wills  only  what  is  absolutely 
moral.  His  enactments  are  the  transcript  of 
his  own  nature  ;  and  if  we  had  sufficient  in- 
telligence and  spirituality  of  mind,  every  law 
of  God,  even  those  which  at  present  appear 
most  purely  positive,  would  be  discerned  to 
be  altogether  moral.  To  say,  then,  that  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  an  arbitrary  or  posi- 
tive enactment,  is  not  to  oppose  it  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Decalogue  as  less  moral  than  they. 
It  is  only  to  say  that  the  end  and  scope  of  it 
are  not  so  fully  apparent  to  us.  But,  if  we 
knew  more  of  our  own  nature,  and  of  the 
purpose  of  God  in  revelation,  the  Fourth 
Commandment  would  be  seen  to  be  as  self- 
evidently  founded  in  the  true  nature  of  things 
as  any  law  ever  given  by  God  to  man. 

'  Strictly  speaking,  then,  what  we  call  the 
positive  laws  of  God  are  as  eternal  as  the 
moral.  They  can  pass  away  only  in  the 
sense  of  losing  their  positive  aspect  to  us — 
being  absorbed  in  the  moral;  that  is,  they 
pass  away  as  external  or  objective  laws,  when 
they  are  so  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  soul 
as  to  become  the  subjective  law  of  the  life. 
Those  who  say,  then,  that  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, as  a  positive  institution,  is  re- 
pealed, must  explain  what  they  mean  ;  for  a 
positive  institution  can  be  repealed  only  in 
one  way,  that  is,  when  it  has  fulfilled  the  end 
of  its  institution.  All  moral  law,  as  an  ob- 
jective thing,  will  be  repealed  in  the  heavenly 
state ;  for  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  idol- 
atry or  irreverence,  murder  or  theft  there. 
It  will  be  fulfilled  in  this  sense,  that  the 
saints  will  be  the  clear,  living  embodiments 
and  free  exponents  of  the  law.  Has  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  then,  so  prematurely 
fulfilled  the  end  of  its  institution,  that  it  is  no 
longer  required  as  an  objective  law  of  life  ? 
It  is  designed  to  release  man  from  the  pres- 
sure of  those  physical  laws  that,  day  by  day, 
grind  him  to  the  earth,  and  enable  his  higher 
nature,  thus  emancipated,  to  realize  its  true 
rest  in  God, — the  home  of  the  soul, — entering 
into  living  communion  with  Him.  We  ast 
again,  if  this  be  the  true  end  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  it  undeniably  is,  has  this  end  been  so 
realized  already,  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  Fourth  Commandment  as  an  external  law 
of  life  ?  Are  we  daily  so  emancipated  from 
the  harden  of  physical  law,  and  so  mudi  at 
home  in  communion  with  God,  that  we  can 
look  down  on  the  institution  of  this  special 
day  as  the  obsolete  monument  of  a  less  spi- 
ritual age?  Oh!  it  is  pitiable  to  hear  men 
speak  of  our  spiritual  freedom  and  religious 
advancement,  and  superiority  to  days  and 
seasons,  when  multitudes  are  grinding  still 
as  the  bond-slaves  of  labour,  sunk  in  secu- 
larity;  and  multitudes  more,  boasting  of  their 
enlightenment,  are  living  without  God,  and 
without  hope  in  the  world.  The  truth  is,  if  the 
Fourth  Commandment  appears  to  us  to  be 
merely  an  arbitrary  institution,  it  is  because 
we  are  so  unspiritual — so  far  from  realizing 
its  glorious  design.  We  believe  this  com- 
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mandmeni  to  be  as  directly  founded  on  the 
physical  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  as 
conducive  to  his  eternal  well-being  as  any  part 
of  the  Decalogue/ 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  this  able 
discourse  is  that  where  the  author  deals 
with  the  objection  from  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  and 
Rom.  xiv.  5.  We  would  gladly  make 
other  quotations,  but  have  already  ex- 
ceeded far  our  usual  limits. 

Thb  Officb  of  Mission  Secrbtary  :  A 
Form  of  thb  Christian  Ministry  con- 
joining Tbaching  and  Bulinq.  By 

AndRBW  SOMERVILLB,  D.D. 

Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  and  Co.  1865. 
We  are  not  entitled,  of  course,  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Secretariate ; 
it  will  come  up  for  discussion  at  next 
Synod.  But  we  are  doing  a  service  in 
calling  attention  to  this  pamphlet  by  our 
Foreign  Mission  Secretary  as  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  pleadings  on 
one  side  of  the  controversy.  It  is  written 
with  his  usual  ability,  and  ought  to  be 
perused  by  all  who  wish  to  come  to  an 
enlightened  decision  in  the  matter. 

Christ's  Prbsbncb  in  the  Gospbl.  By 
the  Kev.  Hugh  Martin,  M.A. 
Edinburgh:  M'Laren.  1865. 

Thb  main  idea  of  this  volume  is  '  to  con- 
sider the  exact  value,  the  specific  and 
distinct  peculiarity  which  the  closing  pro- 
mise of  his  presence  attaches  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  Jesus.*  It  claims  for  the  evan- 
gelical narratives, '  when  devotionally  used 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  a  greatly 
closer  approximation  to  what  is  literally 
meant  by  the  life  of  Christ,  than  apart 
from  Christ's  presence  in  the  gospel  history 
could  be  claimed  warrantably.'  In  carry- 
ing out  the  argument  of  his  conjunction  or 
coalescence,  Mr  Martin  is  led  to  discuss 
many  questions  of  vital  importance  in 
modem  polemics ;  and  the  grand  result  to 
which  he  would  conduct  us  is  the  fact  of 
our  having  a  Redeemer  personally  and 
permanently  identified  with  believers.  No 
truth  can  be  more  momentous  than  that  as 
a  stay  of  disciples  in  their  inward  infir- 
mities, or  as  a  shield  in  their  external 
assaults.  We  welcome  as  most  seasonable 
the  labours  of  the  writer,  to  enforce  the 
practical  influence  of  an  article  in  the  Creed 
which  the  church  is  apt  to  overlook  or 
depreciate.  He  is  a  defender  of  the  faith 
entitled  to  be  heard.  Familiar  with  the 
prevailing  forms  of  scepticism,  he  is  quali- 
fied to  grapple  with  the  objections  of  the 
enemy ;  experienced  in  the  verities  of 
Scripture,  he  deals  with  the  various  topics 
as  one  alive  to  their  wortb;  and  trained 


thns,  he  has  warred  a  good  warfare  for  the 
crown  of  the  Lord.  The  treatise  is  an 
earnest  exposition  of  what  we  hold  to  be 
the  Common  Salvation  ;  clear  enough  to 
be  apprehended  by  diligent  study,  yet 
sufficiently  deep  to  require  the  exercise  of 
close  attention  in  appreciating  its  course  of 
reasoning;  and  that  course  bears  every 
trace  of  originality  in  the  working  of  its 
manifold  details,  if  not  in  the  conception 
as  a  whole.  We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the 
title-page,  that  the  book  has  reached  a 
second  edition.  That  is  a  proof  of  public 
approbation  well  merited. 

Tom  Ildbrton  and  other  Stories.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Mary  Matheson,' '  Little 
Tales  of  Great  Truths,'  etc. 

Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  and  Co. 
London :  Hamilton  &  Co.,  and  Jarrold  &  Sons. 

A  HEW  volume  of  tales,  each  pointing  a  j 
wholesome  moral,  and  all  the  more  effec- 
tively, because  only  partially  obtruding  it 
from  under  the  bright  folds  of  pleasing  nar- 
ration and  description.  As  a  gift  or  reward 
book  to  a  boy  or  girl  from  seven  or  eight 
to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  few  works  of 
the  season  will  be  found  more  suitable. 


Jesus  Tempted  in  thb  Wilderness. 
By  Adolphb  Monod. 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1865.  | 
From  this  volume  English  readers  may 
get  as  good  an  idea  as  a  translation  can 
give  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  produced 
by  the  French  Protestant  Church  within 
this  centQiT.  Such,  undoubtedly,  was 
Adolphe  Monod.  The  volume  contains 
three  discourses  which  were  given  first  in 
the  shape  of  lectures  to  the  students  at 
Montauban,  and  then  as  sermons  in  the 
Oratoire  at  Parif,  and  finally  were  pub- 
lished in  their  original  form.  The  trans- 
lation seems  to  be  faithful  and  elegant, 
and  the  discourses  contain  much  that  is 
useful,  ingenious,  and  striking  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  our  Lord's  temptation. 

An  Essat  on  the  Ground  or  FoemaI' 
Beabon  of  Saving  Faith.    By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Haltburton,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.    To  which  are  added  two 
Essays  by  the  same  Author,  illustrative 
of  the  subject  of  Justification.  Origi- 
nally pubhshed  in  the  year  1714.  A 
Kew  Edition,  carefully  revised. 
London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1865. 
Haltburton  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
whom  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced.  His  acuteness  and  strong  logical 
powers  were  associated  with  the  most  ex- 
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alted  pietj.  In  his  jonnger  years  he  was 
Msailed  with  distressing  douhts  with  regard 
to  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  hut  he 
worked  his  way  out  of  his  perplexities,  or 
rather  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
into  a  state  of  assured  faith.  If  ever 
heayen  was  let  down  to  earth,  it  was  on 
Halybnrton's  deathbed,  as  detailed  in  his 
interesting  life.  His  '  Essay  on  Deism '  is 
veil  known,  and  his  *  Beason  of  Faith,' 
here  reprinted,  *  has  been  pronounced  by 
8ome  of  the  most  competent  judges  (Dr 
Chalmers  and  Principal  Cunningham)  to 
be  eqaal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  in  our  Ian- 
gaage.'  The  two  other  essays  added  to  it 
in  this  edition  are  less  known,  but  seem  to 
us  of  great  value.  This  reprint  is  highly 
seasonable,  and  is  carefully  executed. 


Thb  Little  Captain  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

By  A.  J.  C. 
Gottfried  op  the  Ibon  Hand  ;  a  Tale 
of  German  Chivalry.   By  the  Author  of 
*  Little  Harry's  Troubles,'  etc 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Ca 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
The  first  of  these  little  works  is  so  fascinat- 
ing in  its  personality  and  pathos,  that  one 
can  hardly  avoid  believing  the  narrative  to 
be  a  picture,,  in  part,  if  not  wholly  from 
real  life ;  while  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lessons  of  self-denying  benevolence  and 
high  Christian  her-oism,  inculcated  alike 
by  it  and  it«  companion-volume  ^  Gottfried 
of  the  Iron  Hand,'  are  all  that  could  be 
wished.   Both  books  have  been  literally 
devoured  by  a  circle  of  young  people  under 
our  own  eye  when  penning  these  lines. 


pbesbttebial  intblliqencb. 

Aberdeen. — The  presbytery  met  on  the 
16th  January.  The  Bev.  J.  B.  Bitchie 
intimated  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral 
charge  in  consequence  of  bad  health,  when 
it  was  agreed  to  summon  the  congregation 
of  Charlotte  Street  to  attend  for  their 
interests  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 
Keasons  of  protest  and  appeal  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Synod  against  the  decision  of 
presbytery,  not  to  proceed  with  a  libel  in 
the  case  of  the  Bev.  B.  Hall. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
26th  of  December— the  Bev.  W.  Porteous, 
moderator  pro  tern,  Mr  James  Lindsay, 
student,  was  transferred  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Perth,  and  a  committee  for 
the  superintendence  of  students  was  ap* 
pointed — the  Bev.  William  Bitchie,  con- 
vener. The  Bev.  Messrs  Kerr  and  Bobert- 
6on  were  appointed  a  committee  on  statis- 
tics. It  was  agreed  to  appoint  at  next 
meeting  a  member  of  the  church  to  repre- 
sent this  presbytery  at  the  Mission  Board. 
A  case  of  discipline  from  Chirnside  was 
long  under  consideration,  and  ultimately 
adjourned  till  next  meeting,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  recommended  that  those 
congr^ations  who  have  not  given  aid  to 
the  station  at  Holy  Island,  should  do  so  as 
8oon  as  possible. 

Carlisle, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Carlisle 
on  the  19th  December— the  Bev.  John 
Thompson,  moderator.  Upon  inquiry  by 
the  moderator,  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
gregations under  the  charge  of  the  ministers 
present  had  made  the  annual  collection 
for  the  Synod's  General  Fund.   The  clerk 


stated  that  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
had  granted  the  sum  of  £20  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Whitehaven  for  the  half-year 
ending  the  21  st  Mafch  1866.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Whitehaven,  stating  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation  it  had  been 
agreed  to  request  the  presbytery  to  obtain 
another  hearing  of  the  Bev.  J ames  Ander- 
son. The  clerk  was  instructed  to  .com- 
municate with  the  Committee  of  Distribu- 
tion of  Preachers  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object.  A  communication  was  read 
from  the  Bev.  Alex.  Leitch  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  matters  in  the  congregation  of 
Wigton.  After  deliberation,  it  was  agreed 
to  transmit  Mr  Leitch's  communication 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee.  Mr  David 
Storrar,  preacher,  who  is  officiating  at 
Pen  ruddock,  being  present,  gave  a  very 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  at  that  station,  and  was  en- 
couraged to  continue  his  labours.  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at 
Penrith  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  9th  January — the  Bev.  John  C. 
Baxter,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr  John  Dunlop,  preacher,  intimat- 
ing his  acceptance  of  the  call  given  to  him 
by  the  Alyth  congregation  to  be  assistant 
and  successor  to  the  Bev.  Bobert  Hogg. 
The  Bev.  John  Muir  intioiated  that  he 
had  presided  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
in  James'  Church,  Dundee,  on  the  18th 
December..  The  call  was  a  unanimous 
one,  and  addressed  to  the  Bev.  James 
Bobertson,  Balfron.   Beasons  of  transla- 
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tion  were  read,  and  commiBSi oners  were 
appointed  to  lay  said  call  on  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery,  and  to  haye  it  prosecuted  to 
an  issue.  The  Rev.  William  B.  Borwick 
laid  on  the  table  the  demission  of  the 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Bell  Street, 
Dundee,  giving  as  his  reason  for  so  doing 
the  want  of  sufficient  strength  for  the 
adequate  performance  of  the  duties  of  such 
a  charge.  The  presbytery  expressed  deep 
sympathy  with  Mr  Borwick,  and  regret  at 
the  step  taken.  Appointed  a  committee 
to  meet  for  inquiry  with  the  minister, 
■ession,  and  managers  of  Bell  Street  con- 
gregation and  report.  Also  appointed  the 
Bev.  Alexander  Miller  to  preach  on  Sab- 
bath first  in  Bell  Street  church,  to  inti- 
mate the  demission  of  Mr  Borwick,  and  to 
summon  the  congregation  to  next  meeting 
of  presbytery,  that  it  may  be  heard  in  the 
case.  This  presbytery  meets  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  February. 

Edinburgh, — The  presbytery  met  on  3d 
January— Dr  Smart,  moderator.  A  peti- 
tion was  presented  from  the  Lothian  Road 
congregation,  praying  the  presbyieiy  to 
moderate  in  a  call  to  a  colleague  to  the 
Rev.  W.  ^id.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  the 
moderation  was  appointed  to  take  place 
on  the  15th — the  Rev.  A.  Gardiner  to 
preside.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  South  Gray's  Close, 
praying  for  the  moderation  of  a  call  to  a 
successor  to  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Simpson.  The 
petition  was  agreed  to,  and  the  moderation 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  16th — Dr 
Thomson  to  preside.   A  petition  was  also 

g resented  from  the  congregation  of  Bread 
treet,  for  moderation  of  a  call  to  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  R.  Dick  Duncan.  This 
was  likewise  agreed  to,  and  tht  modera- 
tion appointed  to  take  place  on  the  15th 
— Mr  Gillespie  to  preside.  It  was  agreed, 
at  the  request  of  the  congregation  of  Bread 
Street  and  South  Gray's  Close,  to  hold  an 
interim  meeting  of  presbytery  on  Tuesday 
the  23d  inst.  Mr  Peter  Rutherford  and 
Mr  Charles  Jerdan,  students,  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Some  discourses  of 
other  students  on  trial  for  licence  were 
heard  and  sustained.  Resolutions  trans- 
mitted by  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland  on  the 
proposed  Roman  Catholic  University  were 
read,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
bring  in  a  report  on  the  subject  at  next 
meeting. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on 
the  23d  January.  A  call  was  laid  on  the 
table  from  the  South  Gray's  Close  congre- 
gation, addressed  to  the  Rev.  J ohn  Thom- 
son, Stronsay,  Orkney.  Another  call 
was  laid  on  the  table  from  the  Lothian 
Road  congregation,  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
William  Fleming,  Kirkcaldy.  A  third 
call  was  laid  on  the  table  to  the  Rev. 


James  Robertson,  Balfron.  All  these 
calls  were  sustained  by  the  presbytery, 
and  the  necessary  steps  ordered  to  be 
taken.  The  following  students  were 
licensed : — Messrs  W.  L.  A.  Niven  ;  D. 
M.  Connor,  M.A.;  A.  B.  Connell,  M.A.; 
and  Alexander  Scott,  M.A.  On  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  appointed  at  last 
meeting,  a  memorial  was  adopted  to 
Government  against  the  proposed  Roman 
Catholic  University  in  Ireland. 

Glasgow, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 12th  December— Dr  R.  T.  Jeffi^y, 
moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr 
David  Thomas,  preacher,  declining  the  call 
addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation  of 
Stornoway.  Dr  Calderwood  reported  bis 
moderating  in  a  call  in  Canon  Street 
Mission  Church,  Glasgow,  when  the  Rev. 
William  Barras,  formerly  of  Buckie,  had 
been  unanimously  elected  minister  of  the 
congregation  there.  The  call,  signed  by 
124  members,  along  with  paper  of  concur- 
rence signed  by  21  ordinary  hearers,  was 
laid  on  the  table  and  sustained,  and,  Mr 
Barras  being  present,  it  was  accepted  by 
him.  The  induction  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  26th  December — Mr  M*Ewan  to 
preach  and  Mr  Rennie  to  preside.  Mr 
Toung,  convener  of  the  Committee  on 
Church  Extension,  presented  a  petition 
from  27  members  of  churches  and  15  ; 
other  persons  worshipping  at  the  station 
commenced  in  May  last  at  Ibroxholm, 
Paisley  Road,  craving  to  be  erected  into 
a  congregation.  The  station,  it  appeared, 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  after  defraying  all  expenses  out  of 
the  ordinary  Sabbath  collections,  a  balance 
remained  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
for  building  a  church.  Tha  presbytery 
agreed  that,  as  usual,  before  erecting  a 
new  congregation,  intimation  be  made  to 
neighbouring  sessions.  Mr  Drammond, 
convener  of  the  presbytery's  Mission  Com- 
mittee, reported  proceedings  for  the  past 
year.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  general 
increase  in  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  congregations  receiving  aid  from  the 
Home  Mission  Fund.  Mr  Dobie  reported 
his  procedure  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
at  Springbank,  when  Mr  William  Sinclair, 
preacher,  had  been  unanimously  chosen  to 
be  minister  of  the  mission  congregation 
there.  The  call,  signed  by  32  members,  and 
accompanied  by  a  paper  of  concurrence 
signed  by  39  ordinary  hearers,  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  sustained.  Mr  Sinclair  being 
present,  it  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he 
declared  his  acceptance  of  it.  The  usual 
trials  were  appointed  him,  with  a  view  to 
ordination.  Several  students  who  had 
completed  their  theologic^  curricnlum, 
delivered  discourses  in  view  of  being 
licensed  as  preachers  of  the  gospel. — ^The 
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presbytery  met  agaia  on  26th  December 
in  Canon  Street  cbnrcb,  Glasgow,  for 
the  induction  of  Rev.  William  B arras  to 
the  pastoral  charffe  there.  Mr  M^Enran 
preached,  and  Mr  Niven  offered  up 
the  induction  prayer  and  addressed  the 
minister  and  congregation.— -The  presby- 
tery held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  in 
Greyfriars  Hall,  on  Tnesday  9th  January — 
Dr  R.  T.  Jeffrey,  moderator.  Dr  Calder- 
wood  reported  for  the  presbytery's  Home 
Mission  Committee,  recommending  that, 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Barras's  induction 
to  Canon  Street  church,  the  preaching 
station  of  Tontine,  Glasgow,  be  discon- 
tioaed.  The  presbytery  adopted  this 
recommendation.  Replies  were  received 
from  three  of  the  sessions  qn  the  sohth 
side,  Glasgow,  intimating  their  consent  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  congregation  at 
Ibroxholm.  There  being  no  objections  by 
the  other  sessions  concerned,  it  was  agreed 
to  proceed  to  the  congregation  of  the 
station,  and  the  moderator  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Ibroxholm  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  and  intimate  this  decision.  A 
commanication  was  received  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ireland,  conveying  resolutions 
adopted  by  them  on  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
posed Roman  Catholic  University  in  that 
coantry.  After  discussion,  in  which  some 
members,  while  expressing  strong  hostility 
to  the  proposal,  objected  to  the  presbytery's 
approaching  Parliament  or  the  Queen's 
Government  on  political  matters,  it  was 
agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  memorial  on  the  subject,  to  be  submitted 
to  presbytery  at  next  meeting.  Dr  Eadie, 
Mr  Ramage,  and  Dr  James  Taylor  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  Mr  Stark 
gtive  notice  of  the  following  motion  for 
next  ordinary  meeting  of  presbytery: — 
'  Whereas  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  decide  who  should  and 
who  should  not  be  preachers  of  God's 
word;  and  whereas,  by  a  letter  in  the 
United .  Presbi/terian  Record  for  January 
1866,  from  the  Rev.  James  Watson,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  it  appears  that  he 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  religious  worship  in 
Jamaica,  which  bill,  he  says,  **will  put 
down  effectually  all  unauthorized  preachers, 
sach  as  are  at  present  an  injury  to  the 
island;"  this  presbytery  resolves  :  1st,  To 
take  measures  to  prevent  such  bill  coming 
into  operation  by  receiving  the  sanction  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen :  2d,  To  ask  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  to  disavow  said  procedure,  of  the 
Rev.  James  Watson,  as  ultra  vires  of  his 
office  as  a  missionary  of  that  church.* — The 
presbytery  held  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  16th  January— Dr  B.  T.  Jeffrey, 
moderator.  The  following  students  having 


completed  the  usual  trials,  received  licence 
as  preachers  of  the  gospel :  Messrs  David 
Borland,  George  Buchanan,  Alexander 
Barr,  J.  M.  Copland,  J.  M.  Crnickshank, 
George  Robson,  and  J.  N.  Russell.  Dr 
James  Taylor  gave  in  a  report  from  the 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting,  on 
the  question   of  the  proposed  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland.   On  re- 
commendation of  this  committee,,  the 
presbytery  adopted  the  following  memorial 
to  Earl  Russell,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  directed  that  it  be  subscribed  by  the 
moderator  and  clerk  in  name  of  the 
presbytery,  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  •> 
quarter ;  also  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Scot- 
land:-—<  Unto   the   Right   Hon.  Earl 
Russell,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  etc. 
The  memorial  of  the  United  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  most  respectfully  showeth,  That 
your  Lordship's  memorialists  have  long 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
education,  and  have  regarded  with  lively 
satisfaction  the  removal  from  time  to  time 
of  sectarian  restrictions  from  the  national 
universities  and  schools.     They  have, 
therefore,  learned  with  deep  regret  that 
certain  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  are  at 
present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists, 
exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
united  system  of  education,  both  in  the 
Queen's  College  and  in  the  Irish  national 
schools.   Your  memorialists,  in  common, 
as  they  believe,  with  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion has  conferred  important  benefits  on 
Ireland,  and  that  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
which  were  instituted  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  the  double  purpose  of 
extending  education  among  the  middle 
classes  of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  giving 
education  in  common  to  the  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  youth 
of  Ireland,  have  accomplished  the  end  for 
which  they  were  established.   The  Royal 
Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1857, 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  progress 
of  these  institutions,  reported  most  favour- 
ably of  their  success,  and  of  the  beneficial 
results  which  they  had  produced.  "We 
believe,"  said  the  Commissioners,  "that 
the  colleges  are  calculated,  and  we  trust  ' 
the  association  of  students  of  various 
creeds  and  opinions  within  their  walls 
does  operate,  to  soften  those  feelings  of 
party  antagonism  and  sectarian  animosity 
which  have  heretofore  unhappily  had  too 
extended  an  existence  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  are  rapidly  generating  a  feeling 
of  local  self-reliance  and  of  self-respect. 
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and  exciting  an  interest  in  the  calture  of 
literature  and  science  thronghont  the 
commauitj  at  large."  Since  the  date  of 
this  report,  the  namber  of  students  in  the 
Qaeen's  Colleges  has  been  nearly  doubled, 
the  increase  has  been  constant  and  regular, 
and  the  number  was  greater  last  session 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  college  is  of  the  most  liberal 
and  equitable  nature;  no  complaint,  as 
far  as  your  memorialists  are  aware,  has 
ever  been  made  against  the  fairness  of 
their  examinations.  Roman  Catholics  have 
obtained  a  full  share  of  the  offices  and 
emoluments  of  these  institutions ;  and  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fact  that  candidates 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  all 
educated  at  the  Maynooth  and  other 
theological  seminaries,  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholic  students  at  the  Queen's 
College  is  most  satisfactory,  and  affords 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  laity  of  that 
body  do  not  sympathize  with  the  demand 
so  urgently  made  by  their  priests  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. Your  memorialists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Queen's  University 
would  at  no  distant  day  inevitably  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  united 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
substitution  in  its  room  of  a  system  un- 
sound in  principle  and  injurious  in  its 
effects.  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  beg  to 
express  their  earnest  hope  that  your  Lord- 
ship and  your  honourable  colleagues  will 
not  consent  to  adopt  measures  which  would 
reverse  the  policy  that  the  Government  has 
hitherto  pursued  regarding  education  in 
Ireland,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  prejudices,  aggravating  the 
evils  of  existing  dissensions,  stereotyping 
religions  differences,  and  perpetuating 
sectarian  animosities  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations.* 

Hamilton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
26th  December— the  Rev.  Mr  Shearer, 
moderator.  Mr  William  Williamson, 
student,  was  transferred  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stirling,  and  the  usual  discourses 
and  exercises  were  prescribed  to  him.  Mr 
John  Grainger,  student,  appeared  and 
delivered  a  sermon,  which  was  sustained. 
Along  with  him,  Messrs  Wm.  Williamson, 
Wm.  R.  Inglis,  and  Thomas  Grainger, 
students,  were  examined  in  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Theology,  with  which  the  presbytery 
expressed  their  satisfaction.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  Synod's  Home  Secretary, 
stating  that  it  falls  to  this  presbytery  to 
nominate  a  minister  to  serve  in  the  Mission 
Board  for  four  years,  ending  May  1869 ; 
and  this  nomination  was  delayed  till  the 
meeting  in  March.  The  Rev.  James 
Bonar  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 


next  twelve  months.  Next  meeting  is  to 
be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  February. 

La-nark, — This  presbytery  met  on  De- 
cember 5th,  and  was  constituted  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Johnston,  moderator.  Read 
extract  minute  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Cupar,  intimating  that  the  Rev.  David 
Sidey  had  accepted  the  call  addressed  to 
him  by  the  West  Calder  congregation. 
Agreed  to  induct  Mr  Sidey  on  Wednes- 
day the  27th  December;  and  appointed 
Mr  M'Lean  to  preside  and  induct,  Mr  A. 
Scott  to  address  the  congregation,  and  Mr 
Ronald  to  preach.  Mr  Wm.  Watson, 
student  of  the  third  year,  gave  an  account 
of  the  lectures  which  he  had  heard  during 
last  session  of  the  Hall;  he  afterwards 
delivered  a  popular  sermon  on  Rom  viii. 
29,  and  read  an  exegesis  on  the  thesis: 
Is  there  a  free,  full,  and  sincere  offer  of 
salvation  made  in  the  gospel  to  every  one 
who  hears  it?  both  of  which  were  sus- 
tained. Mr  A.  Scott  presented  the  mem- 
bers with  copies  of  his  newly  issued  work, 
*  The  Melchisedec  of  the  Scriptures,*  which 
were  'gratefully  acknowledged.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  at  West  Calder  on  the 
27th  December.  Closed  with  the  bene- 
diction.—This  presbytery  met  at  West 
Calder  on  the  27  th  December,  and  was 
constituted  by  the  Rev.  D.  McLean,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  Proceeded  to  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  David  Sidey.  Mr  Ronald 
preached  from  1  Cor.  i.  18;  Mr  M'Lean 
inducted  and  addressed  the  minister,  and 
Mr  A.  Scott  addressed  the  congregation. 
Appointed  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lan- 
ark on  theTuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath 
of  March.   Closed  with  the  benediction. 

Lancashire. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Sutton  on  Tuesday,  9th  January — Dr 
Alex.  M'Leod,  moderator.  The  Rev. 
John  Thompson,  M.A.,  was  elected  mode- 
rator for  the  year  1866.  Mr  W.  S.  John- 
ston, student  of  the  4th  year,  was  transferred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock ; 
and  a  transference  of  Mr  William  Nivison 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries  was  re- 
ceived. It  was  reported  that  the  pulpit  at 
Birmingham  had  been  regularly  supplied 
with  ministerp,  and  that  the  prospects  of 
the  station  were  encouraging.  A  financial 
statement  by  the  secretary  of  the  managers 
of  Derby  congregation  was  read  ;  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  request  that  a  more 
detailed  statement  should  be  sent  to  him, 
and  to  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the 
congregation  extract  minutes  of  the  pres- 
bytery and  of  the  Synod's  Home  Committee 
concerning  Derby  supplements.  It  was 
reported  that  the  repairs  of  the  buildings 
at  Tun  ley  were  nearly  completed,  and  that 
the  stations  continued  to  make  hopeful 
progress  under  the  care  of  Mr  Bruce.  An 
application  from  Wolverhampton  for  aid 
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on  behalf  of  the  botlding  fund  of  the 
congregation  was  favoorablj  received  hv 
the  presbjterj ;  bnt  it  was  agreed  to  ask 
from  the  committee  of  the  congregation 
farther  information  concerning  the  plans 
and  probable  cost  of  the  proposed  chnrch 
before  transmitting  the  application  to  the 
Synod's  Home  Committee.  Arrangements 
for  the  location  of  the  Bpv.  B.  D.  Duncan 
at  Barrow  were  reported;  and  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  sanction  his  location  there 
for  three  months,  commencing  in  the  third 
week  of  January.  Intimation  having  been 
received  from  the  Home  Secretary  that 
the  presbytery  were  required  to  nominate 
a  minister  to  serve  in  the  Mission  Board 
after  May  next  in  place  of  the  interim 
appointment  made  by  the  Synod  at  its 
last  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  nominate  the  Rev.  B.  S.  Scott  for  re- 
appointment. A  petition  was  presented 
from  the  congregation  at  Smethwick, 
requesting  that  a  minister  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  preside  in  the  moderation  of  a 
call  by  that  congregation.  Mr  John  Craig 
sapported  the  petition,  and  stated  that  the 
congregation  were  unanimous  in  asking 
the  moderation,  and  that  the  stipend 
offered  was  £150  including  grant  trom 
Home  Committee.  Agreed  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition ;  and  appointed  the 
iiey.  Wm.  B.  Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, to  preach  at  Smethwick,  and 
preside  in  the  moderation  of  a  call  to  a 
minister  or  preacher,  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  29ih  January.  Bead  extract 
minnte  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  concerning  grant  to 
Barton-on -Trent;  and  appointed  the  Bev. 
James  Towers,  and  Mr  Thomson,  elder  for 
Prince's  Boad  Chnrch,  Liverpool,  as  a 
depatation  to  visit  Burton,  and  consult 
with  the  congregation  concerning  the 
application  of  the  grant.  Agreed  that 
next  meeting  should  be  held  in  Grange 
Koad  Church,  Birkenhead,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March,  at  11  o'clock  am. 
Closed  with  the  benediction. 

Newcastle. — iThis  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  of  January — the  Bev.  J.  C.  Weir, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  Bev.  George 
Samuel  was  appointed  moderator  for  next 
six  months.  The  accounts  of  the  various 
funds  of  the  presbytery  were  audited  and 
passed,  and  the  treasurers  were  re-appoint- 
el  Messrs  Cockbum  and  Bose  were 
examined  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,,  and 
acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  presbytery.  The  Bev.  J.  C.  Weir  was 
appointed  to  moderate  in  an  election  of 
elders  at  Wellington  Quay  on  the  17th 
inst.  A  schedule  to  tbe  Manse  Board 
from  the  congregation  of  Warkworth  was 
transmitted  and  recommended.  The  Bevs. 
B.  Brown  and  S.  Wallace— the  latter 


convener — were  appointed  the  presbytery's 
statistical  committee  for  the  year.  Tbe 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Ireland  was  delayed  till 
next  meeting.  On  resuming  consideration 
of  the  Synod's  remit  of  overture  on  planting 
new  stations  and  congregations,  it  was 
decided,  after  deliberation,  to  express  dis- 
approval of  the  overture. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  Tuesday,  5th  December 
— Bev.  James  Brown,  moderator.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Missions, 
the  presbytery  recommended  the  different 
missionary  societies,  instead  of  retaining 
the  whole  funds  collected  to  the  close  of 
the  year,  to  remit  them  to  the  Synod's 
treasurer  quarterly  or  half-yearly.  The 
new  congregation  in  Greenock  having  pur- 
chased a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  church, 
the  site  was  approved  of,  and  the  congre- 
gation designated  the  St  Andrews  Square 
Church.  A  report  from  the  committee  on 
statistics  was  read,  recommending,  with  a 
view  to  the  obtaining  returns  from  all  the 
congregations,  that  only  an  abstract  of  the 
schedules  ought  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Synod's  Committee.  It  was  agreed  to 
send  the  details  for  the  present  year  as 
usual ;  the  committee  to  prepare  an  over- 
ture to  the  Synod  on  the  subject.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
present  aspects  of  the  Sabbath  question, 
and  what  steps  the  presbytery  ought  to 
adopt.  Mr  Fyfe  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  presbytery  the  advantages  of  Lang- 
bank  as  a  preaching  station.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  it  and  make  the 
necessary  inquiries.  Mr  George  Morrison 
having  given  his  trial  discourses,  and  they 
being  sustained,  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  Gourock  on  19th 
December. — ^The  presbytery  met  again 
in  Greenock  on  19th  December  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  George  Morrison.  Bev. 
J.  B.  K.  M'Intyre  preached  on  1  Cor.  i. 
13;  Bev.  B.  W.  Thomson,  Kirn,  presided 
and  addressed  tbe  minister ;  Bev.  W.  B. 
Thomson  addressed  the  congregation. 
Agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  visit  Langbank,  to 
open  a  station  there  on  the  second  Sabbath 
of  January. — 1 6th  January.  This  presby- 
tery met  at  Paisley.  The  committee  on 
the  Sabbath  Question  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions,  with  the  draft  of  an  address 
on  Sabbath  observance.  The  resolutions, 
with  some  alterations,  were  adopted,  and 
the  address  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
congregations,  and  printed  and  circulated 
in  the  different  families.  Dr  M'Farlane 
reported  that  he  had  opened  the  preaching 
station  at  Langbank,  that  the  attendance 
was  very  good,  and  the  collection  amounted 
to  £33.   A  circular  from  the  Home  Com- 
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mittee  regarding  stipends  below£l  50  ayear, 
with  supplementary  tables,  were  referred 
to  a  committee.  The  Stipend  Committee 
reported  that  all  the  stipends  were  duly 
paid.  A  circular  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Ireland  regarding  a  proposed  Roman 
Catholic  University  was  allowed  to  lie 
over  for  consideration.  Next  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Greenock  on  first  Tuesday  of 
March. 

FREACETESS  LICENSED. 

Bt  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
l8t  January,  Messrs  Peter  Rutherford  and 
Charles  Jerdan,  students  ;  and  on  the  23d 
January,  Messrs  W.  L.  Niven,  D.  M.  Con- 
nor, M.A.,  A.  B.  Connell,  M.A.,  and 
Alexander  Scott. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
16th  January,  Messrs  David  Borland, 
George  Buchanan,  Alexander  Barr,  J.  M. 
Copland,  J.  M.  Cruickshanks,  George 
Robson,  and  J.  N.  Russell. 


CALLS  UODEBATBD. 

Edinburgh,  Bread  Street.  —  The  Rev. 
James  Robertson,  Balfron,  on  the  15th 
January. 

South  Gray's  Close,  High  Street.— The 
Rev.  John  Thomson,  Stronsay,  called  on 
the  16th  January. 

Lothian  Road.— The  Rev.  Wm.  Fleming, 
Kirkcaldy,  called  to  be  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Heid,  on  the  15ch 
January. 

INDUCTIONS. 

West  Calder.—'Rev.  David  Sidey,  late 
of  Auchtermuchty,  inducted  on  the  27th 
December. 

Glasgow,  Canon  Street. — The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Barras,  late  of  Buckie,  inducted  on 
the  26th  December. 

THE  LATE  BJpV.  WILLIAM  LINDSAY  OF 
PEBTH. 

The  late  Rev.  William  Lindsay  of  Perth 
was  born  at  Clackmannan  on  the  21st 
June  1804  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  David  Lindsay,  minister  of  the 
Relief  Church  of  that  town, — a  man  of 
sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  of  studious 
and  retiring  habits,  who  for  the  period  of 
forty-six  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  office  with  singular  fidelity 
and  great  acceptance,  and  who  was  much 
beloved  by  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
ance. Trained  under  the  parental  roof, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  surrounded 
by  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious 
influences  of  the  most  healthful  descrip- 
tion. Concerning  the  years  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  the  writer  has  little  informa- 


tion, save  that,  after  passing  through  a  pre- 
liminary course  of  education  at  the  parish 
schooJ  of  Clackmannan,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  grammar-school  of  Glasgow. 
From  the  grammar-school,  he  passed  in 
dne  course  to  the  University  of  Glapgow; 
and,  except  during  one  session,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  with  that  university 
nntil  he  had  completed  his  attendance  at 
the  literary  and  ^philosophical  classes  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Theological 
Hall  of  the  Relief  Church.  The  session 
during  which  he  was  absent  from  Glasgow 
was  spent  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  class  presided  otcf 
by  Dr  Chalmers,  who  at  the  time  filled  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  was  at- 
tracting around  him  a  numerous  band  of 
enthusiastic  admirers. 

Like  many  others  who  have  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Scottish  Church,  Mr  Lind- 
say found  it  necessary,  during  his  career  as 
a  student,  to  occupy  himself  with  teaching. 
Without  diflSculty  he  found  engafiemeots 
successively  in  the  parishes  of  Old  Kil- 
Patrick  and  Neilston,  where  he  spent  the 
summer  months  between  his  sessions  at 
college  and  the  Divinity  Hall. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago.  Mechanics' 
Institutions  occupied  a  great  deal  of  pablic 
attention.  They  were  patronized  by  many 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men 
of  the  country ;  and  they  seem  to  hare 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Mr  Lindsay  in 
his  more  humble  station  of  student  and 
teacher.  They  opened  to  him  an  additional 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  lectures.  Having  considerably  distin- 
guished himself  when  attending  the  class 
of  mathematics  at  college,  and  having  a 
somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with 
that  branch  of  science,  he  naturally  chose, 
on  these  occasions,  subjects  more  or  less 
related  to  his  own  favourite  study.  His 
services  in  this  department  of  usefulness 
were  much  in  request,  and  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

At  the  time  we  now  refer  to,  the  students 
who  were  looking  forward  to  the  noinistiy 
in  connection  with  the  Relief  Church,  were 
placed  under  the  sole  care  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr  James  Thomson  of  Paisley.  This  able 
and  estimable  man  for  many  years  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  the  theological 
chair  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Synod  j 
of  the  Relief  Church.  Mr  Lindsay  at- 
tended Dr  Thomson's  classes  for  the 
regular  number  of  sessions,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1832  was  licensed 
by  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  St  Ninians  to 
*  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.' 

His  probationary  career  was  somewhat 
protracted.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
1836  he  received  a  caXL  from  the  then  first 
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Relief  congregation  of  Perth,  to  become 
colleague  and  successor  to  the  late  Kev. 
Forest  Erew,  whose  name  and  ministry 
have  not  yet  faded  from  the  memory  of 
the  Fair  City.  This  call  he  at  once  in- 
timated bis  acceptance  of,  and  his  or- 
dination took  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember that  year.  He  continued  to  be 
associated  with  Mr  Frew  in  the  labours 
of  the  pastorate  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1841.  They 
wrought  harmoniously  together,  although 
not  without  experiencing  some  of  the 
drawbacks  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, seem  to  be  inseparable  from  collegiate 
charges.  Upon  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
the  whole  ministerial  superintendence  of 
the  congregation  of  course  deyolved  upon 
Mr  Lindsay  ;  and  the  fidelity  and  zeal 
which  had  characteriEed  him  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  continued 
to  be  manifested  by  him  when  entrusted 
with  the  sole  pastorate,  and  endeared  him 
more  and  more  to  his  flock,  until,  in  his 
turn,  his  own  voice  was  stilled  in  death. 
The  minute  in  which  the  session  have 
recorded  their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  them  in  the  removal  of  their  moderator 
Bays:—* Evidently  fond  of  his  work,  he 
was  found  persistent  in  bis  ministrations — 
never  absent  from  his  pulpit  unless  duty, 
not  convenience,  called  him  away,  or 
latterly,  when  in  the  inscrutable  purpose 
of  God,  sickness,  which  he  bore  with  much 
Christian  meekness,  laid  him  aside  from 
labour.  He  was  regular  in  his  visitation 
of  all  the  families  of  the  congregation ;  and 
was,  besides,  ever  ready  to  visit  the  afflicted 
and  sorrowing  ones  among  his  people; 
and  bis  kindly  compassionate  manner  on 
such  occasions,  when  presenting  them  with 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  gospel, 
won  for  him  a  place  in  the  aifections  of 
families,  so  that  young  and  old  much 
appreciated  his  visits;  and  doubtless  his 
absence  from  such  scenes  will  be  seriously 
felt.  Fidelity  to  the  chief  Shepherd  cha- 
racterized his  preaching.  The  salvation 
of  souls  was  evidently  bis  principal  aim ; 
consequently  he  failed  not  to  hold  forth 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  denounce  the 
prevailing  evils  of  the  times ;  and,  by  fre- 
quent and  repeated  reference  to  the  law 
and  the  testimony,  endeavoured  to  lead 
men  from  the  paths  of  sin  into  the  ways  of 
holiness  and  peace.' 

Under  the  ministry  of  Mr  Frew,  the 
congregation  had  been  numerous.  Vari- 
ous circumstances,  however,  contributed 
to  the  falling  off  of  the  membership  during 
some  years  after  Mr  Lindsay's  settlement. 
The  chief  of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  debt 
upon  their  place  of  worship,  which,  with 
the  inconsiderateness  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  regard  to  money  borrowed  upon 


church  property,  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  unextinguished.  This  debt,  in  the 
year  1839-40,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  JC1500;  and  the  proposal,  as  well  as 
the  means  adopted,  to  pay  it  off,  gave  rise 
in  many  ways  to  a  good  deal  of  bitterness 
— a  state  of  matters  which  was  not  likely 
to  promote  their  numerical  prosperity. 
The  difficulties  of  the  situation,  however, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  more  thoughtful 
among  tbem,  must  be  met  without  further 
delay,  and  the  undertaking,  once  begun, 
was  carried  on  with  vigour  and  success 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  Mr  Lindsay's  ministry.  The  subscrip- 
tions were,  for  the  most  part,  necessarily 
small  in  amount;  hence  the  lengthened 
period  over  which  the  effort  extended. 
After  a  while,  too,  it  became  evident  that 
simply  to  extinguish  debt  would  not  be 
enough,  and  that  another  place  of  worship 
ere  long  would  be  needed.  But  nothing 
daunted  by  this  prospect,  and  becoming 
conscious  of  what  they  could  do  from  what 
they  had  already  done,  knit  together  by 
the  sacrifices  and  efforts  they  had  already 
made,  and  cheered  by  the  sympathy  and 
aid  they  received  from  many  quarters,  no 
sooner  were  they  free  of  debt  than  the  old 
walls  were  pulled  down,  and  upon'  the 
same  site  a  new,  plain,  substantial,  and 
tasteful  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £1400.  This  £1400  has  also, 
happily,  been  cleared  off;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  1864  that  this  result  was 
reached.  It  was  given  to  Mr  Lindsay  to 
witness  the  consummation.  He  had  cheer- 
fully borne  his  share  of  th.e  sacrifices,  he 
had  gone  heartily  along  with  his  people  in 
their  counsels;  and  it  was  a  night  of  glad- 
ness with  him,  when,  at  the  congregational 
soiree  in  January  last,  he  could  congratu- 
late himself  and  them  on  the  success  with 
which  their  persistent  endeavours  had  at 
length  been  crowned.  He  was  not  long, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  success. 
In  the  month  of  May  he  was  seized  with 
the  illness  which,  in  spite  of  medical  skill 
and  tender  nursing,  brought  his  life  to  a 
close. 

The  disease  under  which  Mr  Lindsay 
laboured  had  its  seat  in  the 'liver.  The 
first  symptoms  showed  themselves  in  an 
attack  of  jaundice  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  ;  but  under  judicious  treatment  his 
health  at  that  time  was  restored,  and  it 
was  hoped  the  disease  had  been  rooted 
out.  It  seems  still,  however,  to  have  re- 
tained a  hold  of  the  system,  although 
latent.  At  intervals,  on  several  occasions, 
it  attempted  to  develop  itself ;  but  by  the 
prompt  adoption  of  remedial  measures  it 
had  always  been  subdued,  till  the  last 
attack,  under  which  he  succumbed.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  May,  he  was  looking 
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eagerly  forward  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod;  but,  feeling  himself 
somewhat  unwell  after  returning  home 
from  assisting  at  a  communion,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
yisiting  Edinburgh.  This  change  of  pur- 
pose was  speedily  followed  by  the  peremp- 
tory injunction  of  his  medical  attendant, 
to  abstain  for  a  season  from  all  ministerial 
labour.  He  was  slow  to  admit  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  course ;  but  there  was  no 
resisting,  for  the  injunction  was  enforced 
by  the  consciousness  of  daily  increasing 
physical  weakness.  The  summer  accord- 
ingly was  spent  by  him  in  search  after 
health,  but  in  vain.  After  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  Helensburgh  with  his  brother, 
the  Bey.  John  Lindsay  of  the  Established 
Church  there,  he  came  home  a  very  Uttle 
recruited,  but  persuading  himself  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  others  that  he 
would  soon  be  again  in  his  pulpit.  The 
.Head  of  the  church  had  ordered  it  other- 
wise, and  he  gradually  sank,  until,  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  September,  he  fell 
asleep. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  ministry, 
Mr  Lindsay  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
many  social  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
which,  from  time  to  time,  occupied  public 
attention.  The  spirit  which  led  him  in  his 
student  days  to  render  his  aid  to  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  prompted  him,  in  his  higher 
position,  to  identify  himself  with  whatever 
movements  seemed  to  him  calculated  to 
diminish  abounding  evils,  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  in- 
crease the  influence  for  good  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Hence  we  find  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  when  the  operations 
of  such  a  society  were  eminently  needed 
to  develop  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in 
relation  to  the  wrongs  of  the  negroes  in 
America.  For  many  years,  too,  he  was 
president  of  the  Perth  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
directors,  that  he  might,  along  with  them, 
endeavour  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  temperance.  The  union  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Churches  was  an  event  which 
gladdened  his  heart  greatly ;  and,  latterly, 
he  cultivated  close  brotherly  relations  with 
the  Free  Church  ministers  of  the  town, 
fondly  hoping  that  he  might  yet  be  per- 
mitted to  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship as  members  of  the  same  church 
court  with  himself.  In  the  well-known 
CardroBs  case,  he  spoke  publicly  in  support 
of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Free 
Church,  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  he 
thus  had  of  rendering  good  in  his  own 
sphere  for  the  evil  which,  as  he  thought, 
tne  non-intrusion  leaders  of  thirty  years 


ago  had  attempted  to  do  to  the  Relief 
Synod,  in  connection  with  the  also  once 
well-known  Campbelton  case. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr  Lindsay  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  attained  to  great  popularity. 
Neither  in  voice  nor  in  action,  nor  per- 
haps in  simplicity  of  diction,  was  be  snch 
as  to  secure  the  admiration  of  the  many. 
But  none  the  less  on  that  account  was  be 
endowed  with  qualities  which  commanded 
for  him  the  respect  of  hearers  who  could 
be  attracted  by  the  thoughtful  exposition 
and  enforcement  of  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel.  His  mental  powers 
were  robust,  well-balanced,  and  completely 
and  at  all  times  under  his  control.  He 
possessed  great  rapidity  of  conception, 
although  this  sometimes  led  him  to  over- 
look considerations  which  had  a  beariDg 
upon  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which 
should  have  been  allowed  to  modify  bis 
conclusions.  In  his  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  he  could  not  wait,  and  did  not 
desire,  to  construct  elaborate  periods,  or 
ornate  passages.  His  power  lay  in  fresh 
vigorous  thought,  and  not  at  all  in  rhetoric 
Had  he  possessed  a  pleasing  quality  of 
voice,  and  an  attractive  elocution,  he 
would  often  have  produced  some  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  eloquence,  and,  even  as 
it  was,  he  not  unfrequently  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  Whatever  subj  ect  he  took  np, 
he  stamped  upon  it  his  own  individuality ; 
and,  though  he  sometimes  took  a  peculiar 
view  of  certain  points,  he  never  did  so  for 
the  sake  of  eccentricity,  or  from  any  sinister 
motive.  He  was  thoroughly  honest  and 
straightforward  in  all  he  said  and  did ;  and, 
though  he  held  his  opinions  firmly,  he  con- 
scientiously laid  his  mind  open  to  convic- 
tion. 

The  moral  development  in  Mr  Lindsay 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  mental,  or  rather 
the  former  regulated  and  mocdded  the 
latter.  He  was  singularly  unaffected, 
truthful,  affectionate,  hospitable,  and  sin- 
cere. Although  not  insensible  to  the 
favourable  opinions  of  his  friends,  he  was 
never  unduly  uplifted  by  them.  He  held 
humble  views  of  himself  in  all  respects, 
but  enthusiastically  admired  and  eulogized 
those  who  gave  evidence  of  intellectual  or 
moral  excellence.  Never,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  was  there  a  more  sincere  or  devoted 
friend.  To  the  last  of  his  ability  he  might 
be  counted  on.  It  seemed  a  luxury  to 
him  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  another.  Built  upon 
these,  or  rather  lying  at  the  root  of  them, 
was  a  simple  reliance  on  Christ  for  salva- 
tion, and  a  deep-felt  depreciation  of  ail 
confidence  in  the  flesh.  He  sometimes 
doubted  his  personal  interest  in  Christ; 
but  he  never  doubted  Christ  himself  as  to 
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his  willingness  and  ability  to  sare;  and 
yet,  op  to  the  last,  his  hopes  seemed  to 
tremble  in  an  atmosphere,  if  not  of  donbt, 
at  least  of  deep  conscioas  nnworthiness. 
Those  around  his  bedside  did  not  doubt. 
Tbej  knew  the  basis  on  which  his  fears 
rested;  and  when  at  length  he  passed 
tranquilly  away,  retaining  his  conscious- 
ness to  the  end,  they  felt  they  could  assure 
themselves  that  he  had  gone  to  be  with 
Christ,  *  which  is  far  better.* 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  Mr  Lindsay 
was,  in  the  year  1837,  married  to  Agnes, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Jamicson,  minister  of  the  Relief  Church, 
Bellshill.  With  this '  lady  he  enjoyed 
twenty-eight  years  of  uiibroken  domestic 
felicity,  and  he  has  left  her  behind  to 
moarn  his  loss.  He  was  interred  on  the 
2d  October  in  the  Greyfriars  Burying- 
ground,  Perth,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  his  congregation,  as  well  as  by  many  of 
the  citizens  of  all  classes,  who  sought  in 


this  form  to  testify  their  respect  for  a 
faithful,  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel, 
whose  well-known  face  they  should  no 
more  see  upon  their  streets.  'I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.* 


THB  MISSION  SECBETABIEB. 

The  Committee  of  Synod  on  the  question 
of  the  status  of  the  Mission  Secretaries 
have  come  to  the  following  finding :  '  That 
when  the  Synod  removes  a  minister  from 
his  congregation  with  the  view  of  increas- 
ing his  usefulness,  respect  being  bad  to 
continued  ministerial  usefulness  in  this 
transference  of  his  services,  it  is  competent 
to  the  Synod  to  decide  that  he  shall  enjoy 
in  this  new  charge  his  former  privileges  as 
an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  in  so  liar  as  to  be 
invested  with  full  synodlcal  membership.' 


REPORT  OF  THE  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the 
provisions  and  operation  of  the  laws  now  in  force  regarding  the  infliction  of  capital 
panishment,  has  somehow  been  made  public.  It  contains  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 1.  That  the  punishment  of  death  be  retained  for  all  murders  de- 
liberately committed  with  express  malice  and  forethought,  such  malice  to  be  found 
as  a  fact  by  the  jury.  2.  That  the  punishment  of  death  be  also  retained  for  all 
murders  committed  in  or  with  a  view  to  the  perpetration,  or  escape  after  the 
perpetration  or  attempt,  of  any  of  the  following  felonies ;  murder,  arson,  rape, 
burglary,  robbery,  or  piracy.  3.  That  in  all  other  cases  of  murder  the  punishment 
be  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  period  not  less  than  seven  years,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  4.  That  an  act  be  passed  putting  an  end  to  public  executions, 
and  directing  that  sentence  of  death  shall  be  carried  out  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  prevent  abuse, 
and  satisfy  the  public  that  the  law  has  been  complied  with.  There  are  other 
questions  of  great  importance  on  which  the  Commissioners  have  taken  evidence, 
although  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  recommendations  :  1.  The 
propriety  of  allowing  an  appeal  on  matters  of  fact  to  a  court  of  law  in  criminal 
cases.  2.  The  mode  in  which  the  Crown  is  advised  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  by  the  Home  Secretary.  3.  The  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  insanity  which  is  held  to  relieve  the  accused  from  penal  responsibility 
m  criminal  cases.  We  are  glad  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  recommended 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  We  believe  that  the  ancient  declaration  of 
the  will  of  Heaven  is  still  binding :  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man.'  Since  intention  is  of 
the  essence  of  murder,  we  plead  that  there  should  be  the  amplest  evidence  of 
malice  before  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  is  inflicted.  But  when  the  malice  is 
proved,  there  should  be  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  mercy.  It  is  the  certainty  as 
much  as  the  severity  of  the  threatened  punishment  that  arms  it  with  terror. 
Thwe  are  at  present  so  many  chances  for  the  escape  of  the  murderer  before  trial, 
during  trial,  and  after  trial,  besides  all  the  chances  of  his  being  celebrated  as  a 
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hero  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  caressed  as  a  martyr  by  sentimental  philan- 
thropists, that  the  instinctive  abhorrence  of  murder  is  in  danger  of  being  under- 
mined.   On  the  other  question,  expression  of  opinion  may  be  reserved. 


BISHOP  COLENSO  IN  SOUTH  AFKIGA. 

The  heretical  bishop  who,  by  his  arithmetical  puzzles,  created  a  nine  days'  wonder 
among  the  sciolists  and  smatterers  of  England,  has  now  returned  to  his  cathedral 
at  Natal.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  his  diocese,  he  announced  that  he  would  officiate 
in  the  pulpit  as  formerly.  The  churchwardens,  under  whose  care  the  ecclesiastical 
edifice  is  placed,  are  keen  opponents  of  the  bishop ;  and  they  informed  him  they 
were  determined  to  keep  the  door  shut  against  him.  Taking  his  stand,  however, 
on  his  letters-patent,  he  applied  to  the  civil  authorities  for  an  interdict,  which  was 
neither  refused  nor  resisted.  The  cathedral  was  crowded,  as  it  would  have  been 
nearer  home  if  a  similar  demonstration  had  been  expected  to  take  place.  There 
was  great  excitement  when  the  Registrar  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  read  the 
sentence  of  deprivation  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  the  dean  solemnly  pro- 
nounced the  following  adjuration :  *  That  which  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven.  That  stands  ratified  before  the  presence  of  the  Almighty. 
Depart!  Go  away  from  this  house  of  God  1'  Notwithstanding  the  comminations, 
the  bishop  remained  to  preach,  and  the  dean  remained  to  hear.  The  harmonium, 
among  other  articles,  had  been  removed  from  the  cathedral ;  but  the  bishop,  who 
is  an  accomplished,  although  neither  a  learned  nor  an  able  man,  struck  up  the 
psalm  tune  himself.  After  reading  the  communion  service,  he  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  read,  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  Phil.  i.  9  ;  'And  this  I  pray,  that,  your  love 
may  abound  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment,  that  ye  may 
approve  the  things  that  are  excellent.'  The  conclusion  of  the  day's  proceedings 
was  somewhat  comic.  Bishop  Colenso,  who  has  discovered  for  himself  the  duty, 
now  so  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Glasgow,  of  having  a  hot  dinner  on  Sunday,  had 
his  chop  very  comfortably  in  the  interval,  along  with  the  churchwardens,  at  the 
club.  He  so  won  the  goodwill  of  his  opponenta,  that  they  agreed  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  evening  service  1  But  either  the  chop  or  the  talk  or 
the  liquor  was  so  soporific,  that  the  individual  who  had  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility *  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  forgetf ulness,'  and  the  church  was  neither  lighted 
nor  opened!  The  intending  congregation,  after  waiting  long  in  the  rain,  was 
obliged  to  wend  its  way  homewards  without  a  sermon.  There  will  be  no  want  of 
religious  strife  in  Natal  for  some  time  to  come. 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES. 

The  religious  public  has  been  greatly  startled  by  tlie  publication  of  a  letter  from 
the  pen  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  in  which  he  records  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
held  in  London  some  months  ago,  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  church.  Had  this  letter  been  withheld  from  the  press,  it  would  not 
have  been  known  in  England  that  such  a  meeting  had  been  held,  although  it  was 
attended  by  bishops  and  canons,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  National  Church, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  its  lay  members.  The  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln 
were  present,  not  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  at  first  inserted  in  the  list  by 
mistake.  The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Anglican  Churches  is  the  avowed  object  of 
this  new  movement.  This  freak  of  the  High  Church  party  is  quite  ridiculous. 
That  they  should  plot  and  plan  reunion  with  Rome  is  no  more  than  we  are  prepared 
to  expect,  since  we  have  seen  them  moving  in  that  direction  for  thirty  years.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  they  should  seek  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
Greek  Church.  What  is  there  in  that  church  to  allure  and  captivate  them  ?  and 
how  could  they  unite  with  it  without  renouncing  principles  they  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  hold  dear  ?  After  the  Greek  and  Anglican  Churches  are  united,  are  they 
to  be  united — that  is,  reconciled — to  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  This  is  not  the  first 
meeting  that  has  been  held  about  this  fantastic  union,  for  we  observe  that  on  this 
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occasion  there  was  read  a  resolution  formerly  proposed,  *  That  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eastern  Church  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  mitigating  the  estrangement  of 
the  various  Christian  churches  from  each  'Other.'  In  token,  we  suppose,  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  Prince  Orloff  now  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  in 
which  he  ventured  to  recommend  *  That  works  should  be  published  in  England, 
setting  forth  the  history,  doctrine,  and  present  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
with  a  view  to  proving  that  it  is  not  a  Protestant,  but  a  Catholic  church,  and 
accordingly  related  to  the  Eastern  Church.*  The  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln, 
the  canons,  the  dignitaries,  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  suffered 
this  language  to  pass  without  protest  or  dissent !  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Hooper 
were  not  Protestants !  The  Prayer-book  is  not  Protestant  1  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles  are  not  Protestant  1  What  do  Dr  M'Neil  and  Mr  Ryle  and  Dean  Close 
think  of  that  ?  What  do  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England  think  of  that  ? 
If  the  Church  of  England  is  not  Prdtestant,  it  should  oppose  with  all  its  might  the 
passing  of  a  second  Reform  Bill. 


THE  ANGLICANS  AND  THE  DISSENTERS. 

The  Rev.  Archer  Gumey  is  the  minister  of  the  English  Episcopalian  congregation 
in  Paris.  He  has  been  known  as  a  High  Churchman  of  a  very  elevated  type, 
having  adopted  many  tenets  which  are  usually  considered  Popish.  He  has  become 
greatly  alarmed  since  the  publication  of  Dr  Pusey's  famous  Eirenicon,  where  that 
eminent  divine  proposes  a  concordat  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  his  alarm,  he  has  addressed  *  a  call  to  concord'  to  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  of  England  through  the  columns  of  the  Patriot :  *  Dr  Pusey,  as  an 
exponent  of  the  Church  of  England,  proposes  a  concordat  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
—with  the  Papacy — on  the  ground  of  the  primacy  of  Rome's  bishop  and  the  law- 
fulness of  invoking  the  saints.  And  owing  to  the  personal  reverence  entertained 
for  him,  the  church  press  seems  to  leave  the  matter  as  an  open  question.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  it  lawful  and  desirable  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing among  those  who  are  satisfied  that  the  great  corruption  or  apostasy  fore- 
told really  culminates  in  modern  Romanism,  among  all  who  hold  that  the  Papacy 
is  that  Man  of  Sin  who  should  show  himself  as  God,— rather  the  temple  of  God,  the 
visible  church  ;  among  all  who  repudiate  the  secondary  worship  tendered  to  Virgin, 
saints,  or  angels,  as  essentially  unlawful,  because  prohibited,  and  effecting  a  fatal 
hreach  between  devotion  and  moral  obedience ;  among  all  who  regard  Romanism, 
with  its  pious  frauds,  its  wretched  casuistry,  its  audacious  idolatry,  and  its  perse- 
cuting spirit,  as  no  other  than  the  spiritual  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.*  To  this 
appeal  the  Patriot  replies  after  the  following  fashion :  *  What  is  it  that  is  expected 
of  us  in  the  present  distress?  It  is  the  age  of  fraternization.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  fraternizes  with  the  Mohammedans  of  Algiers ;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
fraternizes  with  the  popes  and  muftis  of  the  Russian  Church  ;  Dr  Pusey  fraternizes 
vith  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  Broad  Churchmen  are  ready  to  strike  up  an  alli- 
ance with  almost  anybody  under  the  sun!  Why  should  not  the  Dissenters  enter  into 
a  concordat  with  the  Anglicans  ?  Certainly  it  would  be  a  strange  association.  But 
the  novelty  of  the  past  is  no  argument  against  it,  if  any  good  will  accrue  to  the 
Christian  commonwealth  from  the  new  alliance  against  Rome.  That  which  we 
wish  to  learn  is,  what  Mr  Gumey  means  by  "  our  drawing  nearer  to  each  other." ' 
The  Nonconformist,  as  usual,  replies  more  sharply  :  *  Only  a  man  who  thought  Dis- 
senters a  pack  of  fools  would  have  made  such  a  proposal  as  that  of  Mr  Gurney's. 
We  tell  him,  therefore,  at  once,  that  although  there  may  be  some  Nonconformists 
who  will  listen  to  him,  there  are  many  who  will  not.  We  will  also  giro  him  the 
reasons  why  they  will  not.  They  are  three.  The  first  is,  that  they  have  yet  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  past  history ;  the  second  is,  that  they  are  already  doing  all  that  is 
in  their  power  to  stem  the  progress  of  Romanism  by  increasing  the  number  and 
strength  of  Protestants  ;  the  third  is,  that  they  unfortunately  recognise  as  much 
^k  Popery  in  Mr  Archer  Gumey  and  Dr  Wordsworth  as  they  do  in  Dr  Pusey. 
Sacerdo^diffln  reigns  supreme  in  them  all.  Hatred  of  dissent  is  quite  as  con- 
BpicuouB  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.   Mr  Gurney's  proposal,  therefore,  will  be  re- 
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spectf  ally  declined.  We  can  keep  Romanism  out  of  dissent :  let  Mr  Gumey  and 
his  party  keep  it  out  of  the  church/ 


THE  SABBATH  QUESTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  the  Patriot  of  January  4th  : — *  A  number  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  are  about  to  attempt  an  im- 
provement upon  the  Sunday  evening  saloons  by  giving  entertainments  on  the 
Lord's  day,  in  which  the  music  shall  be  accompanied  by  science  instead  of  beer  or 
gin.  That  is  an  advance  certainly ;  and  having  regard  to  the  distinguished  names 
who  are  said  to  stand  sponsors  for  the  scheme,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  been 
propounded  in  all  honesty,  and  with  a  real  desire  to  benefit  the  working  man. 
But  they  somehow  lack  the  enthusiasm  which  enables  the  gentlemen  who  support 
the  special  services  at  St  James'  Hall  to  throw  open  the  doors  and  invite  all  comers, 
for  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the  greater  part  of  the  space  in  St  Martin's  Hall, 
where  these  lectures  are  to  be  delivered.  Even  if  the  working  men  of  London  had 
the  option  of  sitting  at  ease  on  horsehair  cushions  for  nothing,  to  hear  Professor 
Huxley  discourse  on  the  desirableness  of  improving  natural  knowledge,  or  even  Dr 
Bowring  on  religious  progress  outside  the  Christian  pale,  they  would  very  soon  tire 
of  it  and  return  to  their  beer.  The  gentlemen  who  are  bent  on  trying  whether 
science  will  not  suit  the  working  classes  better  than  the  gospel,  have  done  wisely 
to  limit  their  first  effort  to  a  series  of  six  discourses.  Curiosity  will  secure 
audiences  so  long.  St  Martin's  Hall,  with  the  most  brilliant  company  of  lecturers, 
would  after  a  while  be  empty,  while  St  James'  Hall  was  still  crammed.  Why? 
Because  it  is  not  of  very  great  consequence  that  working  men  sht)uld  understand 
geology,  but  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  their  souls  should  be  saved,  and  so 
both  reason  and  conscience  tell  them.' 


UNION  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN,  FREE,  AND  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  supreme  courts  of  these  three  denominations,  there 
has  not  been  much  said  in  public  \ibout  their  contemplated  union.  The  Joint- 
Committee  has  met  several  times,  but  its  proceedings  are  unknown,  except  to  its 
own  members,  and  they  dare  not  whisper  its  secrets  without  risk  of  an  amount  of 
public  and  private  correspondence  which  none  but  an  expert  letter- writer  could 
undertake.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  even  the  financial  difficulties  at  which 
multitudes  stood  aghast  have  not  been  found  to  be  insuperable.  Our  own  opinion 
has  always  been,  that  the  additional  year's  delay  which  has  been  interposed  before 
the  presentation  of  the  final  report  was  quite  unnecessary,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  opportunity  to  mature  the  public  mind ;  apd  we  are  glad  that  in  several 
places  meetings  have  been  held  where  the  cause  of  union  has  been  advocated  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  three  denominations.  The  meeting  in  Glasgow  was 
addressed  by  Dr  Robert  Buchanan,  Mr  William  Symington,  and  Dr  Cairns.  The 
City  Hall,  if  not  crowded,  was  nearly  full,  and  the  audience,  which,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  tickets  were  distributed,  was  more  nearly  a  representative 
one  than  a  promiscuous  audience  can  generally  be,  manifested  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  object.  Having  named  the  speakers,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
speeches  were  able  and  eloquent  and  catholic.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  speech  of 
Dr  Cairns  which,  although  not  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of  union,  is  so 
apposite  to  the  times  that  we  shall  transcribe  it  here : — '  Changes  are  threatened, 
not  in  secondary  matters,  but  in  regard  to  our  vital  institutions,  and  to  what  is 
radical  and  distinctive  in  our  evangelical  Christianity.  It  is  not  Confessions  of 
Faith  only  that  are  in  peril,  but  those  doctrines  of  grace  and  salvation  whidi 
Confessions  of  Faith  exist  but  to  display  and  to  conserve.  I  do  not  say  that  all  this 
is  intended,  but  it  is  in  the  line  of  what  is  already  averred  and  avowed  as  a  homage 
to  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  take  leave  to  deny  the  daim  and  the 
assumption,  which,  I  hope,  is  unconscious,  in  any  section  of  opinion  to  represent  the 
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nineteenth  century.  We  are  a  part  of  the  nineteenth  century:  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  English  Presbyterian,  the  United  Presbyterian,  though 
they  have  their  roots  in  other  centuries,  belong  to  this  also.  The  Free  Church  is  a 
part — I  would  say  a  conspicuous  part — of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  other  Pres- 
byterian churches,  with  the  great  evangelical  body  in  all  its  diyisions  throughout 
the  world,  are  not  afihamedin  the  nineteenth  century  of  .that  ancient  gospel  which 
receives  indeed  homage,  and  illustration,  and  accession  of  light  and  evidence  from 
all  centuries,  bat  which  can  bend  to  none.  It  is  not  from  traditionalism  that  we 
adhere  to  the  gospel  of  our  fathers.  We  are  as  open  to  light  as  others,  provided  it 
be  true  light,  and  our  very  union,  if  we  unite,  will  show  that  traditionsJism  is  not 
our  highest  rule.  But  we  find  the  gospel  of  our  confessions  and  catechisms  in  God's 
holy  word,  which  is  the  sole  rule  of  our  faith.  We  find  it  attested  by  our  own 
experience,  and  by  what  we  witness  of  its  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  power 
upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  Here  is  an  ever-springing  novelty,  better  than 
all  change,  which  makes  these  precious  memorials  of  the  past  still  a  living  influence 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  will  not  surrender  it,  but  rather  unite  to  make  it  a  more 
Tital  force  throughout  the  world.  We  will  not  cast  ourselves  off  from  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Reformation.  We  will  not  break  our  succession  from  the  heroic  ages 
of  Scottish  and  English  Christianity.  Rather,  on  this  ancient  scene  of  battle  and 
of  martyrdom,  shall  we  unite  with  the  churches  of  the  far  west  and  at  the  anti- 
podes the  latest  bond  of  imion,  in  uplifting  afresh  the  undecaying  symbols  of  that 
glorious  faith  which  imparts  to  them  something  of  its  own  prerogative  to  bridge 
space  and  conquer  time,  and  which,  even  through  them,  makes  its  line  go  out  into 
all  the  earth  and  its  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Is  this  cramped  or  contracted  ? 
Is  this  narrow  and  belated  ?  Is  this  shifting  and  evasive  ?  Even  the  liberal,  learned, 
and  patriotic  Duke  of  Argyle,  although  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  large- 
minded  follower  of  Christ  and  of  truth,  although  he  has,  besides,  the  spirit  of 
Chalmers,  that  great,  good,  and  progressive  man  in  his  heart,  must  submit  to  be 
corrected  by  such  a  speaker.  Of  course  the  enlightened  and  the  true  will  be  con- 
tent to  admire  the  union  at  a  humble  distance,  while  it  is  eagerly  embraced  by 
ignorant  members  and  by  potential  officials.    Like  draws  to  like ! 


ENDOWMENT  OF  A  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Glasgow  Presbytery  has  sent  a  memorial  to  Earl  Russell  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  Irish  Roman  Catholic  University,  and  the  changes  which  are  threatened 
in  the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland.  There  are  some  who  do  not  ap- 
prove of  introducing  a  question  of  this  sort  into, church  courts.  All  must  admit 
its  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  united  effort  to  resist  the  proposed  measure ;  and 
if  any  are  in  want  of  information  they  may  be  referred  to  this  memorial  of  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery,  amd  to  the  able  and  luminous  speech  of  Dr  Taylor,  who  read  it. 


Principal  Tulloch  is  not  the  only  assailant  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bible  Society  lately  held  in  Glasgow,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  said,  or  was  understood  to  say,  that  there 
are  some  things  in  our  Confession  which  cannot  be  believed  by  those  who  subscribed. 
None  of  us  doubts  either  the  right  or  the  ability  of  that  nobleman  to  speak  on  such 
a  question,  even  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  Scotland, 
before  whom  most  laymen  would  have  spoken  with  bated  breath.  But  when  such 
a  man  hazarded  such  an  assertion,  which  implies,  or  seems  to  imply,  a  charge  either 
of  dishonesty  or  incapacity,  he  should  have  condescended  on  particulars.  The  Rev. 
GObert  Rorison,  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Peterhead,  has  ventured  to  do  bo« 
Imbued  as  he  is  with  the  virtues  of  apostolic  succession,  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  us  to  invoke  his  aid  when  we  enter  on  the  task  of  revising  the  CJpnfession  of 
Faith,  for  we  never  heard  that  he  possesses  very  consummate  qu^difications  as  a  theo- 
logian. Yet  in  letters  to  the  Scotsman  he  has  volunteered  an  exposure  of  the  errors  that 
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infest  the  common  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland.  How  many 
errors  do  our  readers  imagine  he  has  discovered  ?  Just  two.  One  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Confession  concerning  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Of  course  Mr  Rorison 
is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  on 
this  subject,  having  never  had  opportunity  of  studying  it !  But  he  ought  to  know 
that  we  took  exceptions  on  this  head  before  he  was  born.  Another  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Confession  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  in  six  days. 
We  do  not  impute  it  to  Mt  Rorison  as  a  fault,  but  we  certainly  had  not  heard  that 
he  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  geology.  It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reply  to  his 
animadversions,  that  as  soon  as  he,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  scientific  knowledge, 
assures  us  in  how  many  days  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing,  we  shall  sub- 
stitute for  the  fallacious  six  the  veritable  number  1  Till  then  we  think  it  better  to 
retain  the  present  number,  as  the  Author  of  the  Decalogue  seems  to  us  to  intend, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  precise  scientific  description  of  that  six  days*  work,  we 
should  remember  it  at  least  once  a  week. 


THE  JAMAICA  COMMISSION. 

The  Jamaica  Commission  is  now  completed,  and  will  Boon  enter  on  the  discharge  of 
its  momentous  duties.  We  do  not  care  to  inquire  whether  the  members  are  Conser- 
vatives or  Liberals,  for  we  are  persuaded  that,  as  men  of  honesty  and  ability,  it  will 
be  their  resolution  to  conduct  thdr  investigations  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  truth  and  equity.  At  least  we  may  be  sure  we  shall  now  get,  what  many 
doubt  if  we  have  yet  got,  a  p^ectly  reliable  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
that  deplorable  insurrection.  Besides  the  official  commissioners,  there  will  be  others 
who  will  search  out  all  the  details  on  the  spot.  The  Times^  the  Daily  News,  and  per- 
haps other  leading  papers,  have  special  correspondents  in  Jamaica,  and  we  all  know 
how  little  escapes  the  inquisitive  glances  of  special  correspondents  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  committee  appointed  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  philanthropy  and 
religion  in  this  matter  has  sent  out  barristers  with  special  instructions.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  commission  has  no  power  to  bring  to  trial  any  of  the  persons 
implicated  either  in  the  origination  or  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  Its 
sole  function  is  to  collect  evidence.  There  have  been  some  strange  doings  in  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  but  of  them  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 


SPAIN. 

The  year  1866  has  long  been  marked  out  by  prophetical  interpreters  as  a  period  of 
mighty  ecclesiastical  and  political  changes.  The  ecclesiastical  disputes  have  not 
risen  as  yet  to  very  large  (fimensions  ;  and  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  of  their 
own  abilities,  ours  is,  that  in  Scotland  at  least,  bur  innovators  want  thews  and 
sinews  to  initiate  great  changes, 

'  Which  from  the  self-conceited  mind  thy  wisdom  has  concealed.* 

The  series  of  political  changes  has  been  commenced  by  a  military  revolution  in  Spain. 
We  hesitate,  however,  to  call  even  this  a  vast  change,  for  ever  since  we  began  to 
watch  the  progress  of  public  events  there  has  been  one  military  revolution  in  Spain 
after  another,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  but  trivial  results.  Whether  General 
Prim  is  superior,  either  as  a  statesman  or  as  a  soldier,  to  Marshal  O^Donnell,  is  a 
point  on  which  we  are  not  competent  to  judge,  but  in  the  meantime  be  has  sounded 
a  retreat.  There  are  elements  of  disorder  in  Spain,  and  none  can  tell  how  soon  it 
may  become  the  scene  of  a  revolution  that  shall  be  permanent.  There  may  soon 
be  another  shock  of  the  earthquake. 
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Official  returns,— the  latest  that  happen  at  present  to  be  within  our  reach, 
--give  the  number  of  passengers  in  1862  from  England  to  the  Continent  by 
the  two  main  routes  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  at  294,210,  against  194,444 
during  the  previous  year,  or  an  annual  increase  of  nearly  100,000 ;  so  that, 
in  course  of  the  last  twelve  months,  the  number  of  travellers  beyond  our 
own  island  home  in  the  single  direction  of  France  alone,  has  probably 
exceeded  half  a  million.  This,  too,  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  great  mul- 
titude who,  in  search  of  health,  wealth,  or  pleasure,  like  a  restless  ever- 
widening,  wave,  are  spreading  themselves  farther  and  farther,  year  by  year, 
over  the  globe.  The  words  of  Daniel  can  hardly  be  said  any  longer  to  be 
prophetic.  The  future  has  already  been  changed  into  the  present :  *  men 
are  running  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge ' — though  not  pre-eminently  as  yet 
the  knowledge  chiefly  intended — *  is  increased.'  The  traveller,  accordingly, 
is  not  now  the  oracle  he  but  lately  was ;  and  in  a  decade  or  two  more,  let 
him  go  to  any  place  or  point,  ^from  China  to  Peru,'  or  from  remotest 
Greenland  to  the  Cape,  or  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  great  ball  itself, 
visiting  if  possible  every  spot  of  interest  on  its  surface,  the  likelihood  is 
that  he  will  with  difficulty  succeed  in  getting  an  audience  to  listen  to  him 
on  his  return,  or  a  single  reader  to  peruse  the  record  of  his  adventures.  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  if  we  would  expect  the  most  hurried  perusal  of  our 
travelled  experiences,  we  must  yield  without  further  delay  to  the  request 
we  have  received,  to  furnish  to  the  pages  of  this  journal  a  few  reminiscences 
of  a  vacation  tour  we  had  an  opportunity  of  making  last  summer  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  over  some  thousands  of  miles  of  the  American  continent. 
Not  that  we  have  indeed  anything  either  really  new  or  very  important  to 
relate,  or  nxuch  to  describe,  which  scores  of  those  into  whose  hands  these 
pages  will  fall  may  not  have  looked  upon  with  their  own  eyes.  Yet,  as  the 
country,  the  people,  and  the  places  through  which  we  passed  were  at  the 
time,  and  stiU  are,  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  we  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  report  a  few  things  which  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  may 
glance  over  these  lines  may  not  have  known  before,  or  at  any  rate  not 
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known  so  well,  and  which  even  that  very  clever  ubiquitous  person,  *  our 
own  correspondent '  of  the  newspapers,  may  have  overlooked. 

Why,  or  with  what  intent  our  thoughts  and  steps  at  such  a  time  were 
turned  to  the  great  western  land,  it  concerns  not,  and  would  in  no  wise 
interest  the  reader  to  know.  Enough  that  early  in  July  last  we  found  our- 
selves, along  with  nearly  300  fellow-passengers — including,  besides  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  goodly  and  varied  contingent  of  Germans, 
French,  Norwegians,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some  Danes — on  board 
one  of  the  Canadian  line  of  steamers  plying  every  week  between  Liverpool 
and  Quebec.  A  day  after  quitting  that  busy  British  Tyre,  whose  merchants 
are  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth,  and  where,  by 
the  way,  we  met  with  no  little  kindness,  we  touched  at  Moville  on  the 
north  of  Ireland,  to  take  in  Her  Majesty's  mails,  together  with  three  or 
four  cabin  and  fifty  or  sixty  additional  steerage  passengers.  This  done,  the 
shore  of  the  green  isle  soon  vanished  from  sight;  and,  in  little  more  than  an 
hour,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  sky  above,  and  an  unbroken  sweep  of 
heaving  water  around  us.  To  ourselves  the  scene  and  the  circumstances 
were  altogether  new,  and  not  less  the  impression  and  the  strange  commin- 
gling of  emotions  they  produced, — an  experience  which  appeared  to  be  largely 
and  keenly  shared  by  the  more  demonstrative  of  our  fellow-voyagers,  who, 
when  the  shades  of  that  first  evening  fell,  as  if  to  lighten  in  some  measure 
the  load  of  sadness  which  oppressed  their  hearts,  and  sought  for  utterance 
otherwise  in  vain,  joined  in  singing  with  almost  unnatural  vehemence  a 
great  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  touching  of  our  national  songs.  By  noon 
of  the  following  day  the  log  showed  us  to  be  nearly  200  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  that  sea,  in  its  surging  swell,  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
Irish  Channel.  An  efibrt  was  almost  constantly  required  to  maintain  an 
erect  posture,  especially  at  meal  times,  on  which  occasions  more  than  one 
of  our  cabin  party,  including,  we  must  confess,  ourselves,  who  had  appeared 
the  first  day  at  table,  were  now  obliged  for  sufficient  reasons  to  be  absent. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  however,  which  happened  to  be  a  Sab- 
bath, having  been  applied  to,  sick  and  in  bed  though  we  were,  by  the 
medical  officer, — a  very  worthy  Christian  man,  as  we  afterwards  discovered, 
— ^to  take  part  with  him  in  conducting  divine  service  at  the  usual  hour  of 
balf-past  ten,  we  ventured  to  rise  and  gird  ourselves  for  so  good  a  work, 
and,  after  addressing  with  far  more  freedom  than  we  ever  expected,  a  very 
mixed  but  attentive  audience  assembled  in  the  saloon,  keeping  upright  as 
best  we  could  on  the  pulpitless  fioor  of  a  most  unstable  church,  we  got  rid 
for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  of  that  painful  propensity  to  nausea  from 
which  so  few  at  first  wholly  escape. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Ireland,  it  was  discovered,  much  to  the  disquiet  of 
some  of  the  passengers,  that  instead  of  taking  the  usual  course  by  Cape 
Kace,  the  captain  was  steering  for  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  This,  though 
nearer  than  the  other  by  some  two  hundred  miles,  is  considerably  farther 
north,  and  more  exposed,  in  consequence,  to  fogs  and  floating  ice.  Of  several 
vessels  belonging  to  this  same  company  which*  during  the  last  few  years 
liave  unfortunately  been  wrecked,  more  than  one,  it  appeared,  had  gone 
down  on  this  route.  Day  after  day,  too,  and  at  times  when  the  weather 
was  roughest,  the  ship  swinging  like  a  magnificent  cradle,  now  to  one  side 
and  anon  to  the  other,  and  dipping  her  lower  bulwarks  deep  down  in  the 
wave,  certain  of  the  crew  who  had  been  present  at  some  of  these  wrecks 
would  treat  us  to  a  full  and  particular  account  of  them.  Ours,  moreover, 
was  the  first  vessel  of  the  season  that  had  taken  this  northerly  course  ;  the 
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ice  had  not  yet  had  time  to  melt,  the  thick  blinding  fog  would  descend  .upon 
us,  and  destruction  was  all  but  certain.  One  who  harped  most  frequently 
and  persistently  on  this  doleful  string  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  was  a 
tall,  stately,  middle-aged  baronet,  on  his  way  to  look  after  certain  properties 
and  investments  in  Canada,  a  high  and  most  bigoted  Conservative,  who 
had  been  educated  some  twenty  years  ago  at  Oxford,  and  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  several  of  the  greatest  notabilities  in  Church  and  State  ;  quite  a 
man  of  the  world,  indeed,  who  had  made  a  wide  rou-nd  of  varied  earthly 
enjoyment,  and  though  just  fresh  from  the  saloons  of  fashionable  London 
life,  declaring  occasionally,  with  an  almost  Byronic  satiety  of  existence,  that 
all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  a  lone  bachelor,  too,  caring  specially 
for  no  one,  and  few,  if  any,  caring  specially  for  him ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  of  all  on  board,  this  man  appeared  to  be  haunted  by  the  most  painful 
apprehensions  of  shipwreck  and  death. 

At  length,  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  we  were  made  unmistakeably 
aware  of  being  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  dreaded  straits,  if  not 
actually  in  them,  by  the  growing  intensity  of  the  cold,  and  by  large  masses 
of  field  ice  naw  and  then  floating  past.    For  a  day  or  two,  however,  no 
observation  of  the  sun  could  be  taken,  nor  anything,  descried  beyond  a  few 
yards  from  the  vessel.    We  might,  as  we  earnestly  hoped,  be  proceeding 
directly  on  our  proper  course  ;  but,  seeing  the  coast  line  could  not  be  far 
distant  we  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  advancing  right  on  some  treacherous 
rocks.   Even  our  captain,  experienced  and  cautious  as  he  was,  appeared  for 
a  whole  night  in  much  perplexity,  carefully  consulting  his  charts,  moving 
slowly,  and  repeatedly  sounding.    Day  dawned,  but  still  it  was  as  cold,  and 
the  fog  as  dense  as  before.    The  breakfast  hour  came,  and  the  meal  was 
partaken  of  somewhat  more  silently,  and  with  less  appetite  than  on  the 
previous  morning.    But  hardly  was  the  repast  over,  when  the  thick  curtain 
of  mist  which  had  shrouded  us  so  long  and  closely,  breaking  asunder  into  thin 
shreds,  and  then,  as  if  scattered  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  sun  as  he  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  the  heavens,  revealed  to  us  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  the  bleak,  rocky,  ice-bound  Belleisle  itself.    Yet,  though  bare  and 
bleak  in  the  extreme,  it  was  verily,  as  its  name  implies,  a  beautiful  isle  to 
us.  A  weight  was  lifted  at  once  from  the  mind  ;  the  excitement  brought 
even  our  friend  the  baronet  from  his  berth  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
usual;  and  grateful  acknowledgments  rose,  we  could  well  believe,  from 
many  hearts  to  the  all- wise  and  merciful  Pilot  who  had  brought  us  thus 
far  in  safety  on  our  way.    The  scene,  so  soon  as  the  eye  could  take  it  fully 
in,  was  sternly  beautiful.    There,  on  our  right,  was  the  island  itself,  a  dark 
rocky  ridge  rising  to  a  height  perhaps  of  400  or  600  feet,  streaked  here 
and  there  with  what  seemed  wreaths  of  perennial  snow  ;  but  with  no  sign 
which  our  eyes  could  discover  of  human  cultivation,  or  even  human  abode, 
excepting  the  lighthouse,  which,  as  we  passed  it,  returned  our  booming 
salute  with  interest.    On  the  left  appeared  the  northern  shores  of  New- 
foundland, while  the  surface  of  the  interlying  sea  was  dotted  over  with 
broad  gleaming  icebergs,  not  '  green  as  emerald,'  but  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness,  A  few  miles  farther  on  our  right  again,  th^  dreary  sterile  coast  of 
Labrador  came  in  view,  with  only  the  lighthouse  pillar  in  the  distance  to 
tell,  so  far  as  our  vision  could  descry,  of  the  presence  of  mail.  Hencefor- 
ward our  course  was  unimpeded ;  and  a  couple  of  days  suflSced  to  raise  the 
temperature  from  the  freezing  point  to  that  of  more  than  our  Scottish 
summer.    Shivering  under  greatcoats  on  Friday,  we  were  on  Sabbath  swel- 
tering under  a  fierce  sun  in  the  great  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  up  whose  deep 
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broad  waters  we  now  adyanced,  keeping  the  long  narrow  island  of  Anticosta 
for  nearly  a  whole  day  in  sight.  By  next  morning  the  land  on  either  side 
was  visible,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  the  gulf  had  manifestly  lessened  to  the 
river.  We  had  heard  and  read  not  a  little  of  this  magnificent  expanse  of 
running  water,  but  our  impression  of  the  reality  went  much  beyond  the 
most  lively  exercise  of  the  mere  imagination.  Our  very  dreams  of  such  a 
river,  compared  with  which  the  largest  of  our  British  streams,  the  Thafiaes, 
the  Tyne,  and  the  Tay,  are  only  thread-like  runlets,  had,  we  found,  been 
all  framed  on  a  scale  much  too  small.  As  we  gradually  left  the  gulf 
behind,  and  the  distant  Canadian  shores,  each  flanked  by  a  low  range  of 
hills  bounding  the  horizon,  came  fully  and  clearly  into  view,  under  a  dome 
of  azure,  as  it  seemed  to  us  purer,  broader,  higher,  and  more  intensely 
illumined  by  the  lamp  of  day  than  we  remember  to  have  ever  been  sensible 
of  before,  we  received  an  impression  of  physical  grandeur  and  creative 
power  such  as  we  shall  not  soon  forget,  and  a  fair  sample  or  instalment^  so 
to  speak,  of  the  great  western  world  on  which  wd  now  gazed  for  the  first 
time. 

A  few  hours  more  and  Fatherpoint  is  reached,  where  the  news— but 
alas !  not  yet  from  home — are  received,  and  whence,  too,  the  arrival  of  our 
ship,  and  the  more  important  items  of  English  and  European  intelligence 
she  has  brought,  are  at  once  transmitted  by  telegraph,  to  be  known  in  a 
few  minutes  as  far  as  the  electric  wires  extend,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  to 
be  read  all  over  the  country.  Of  the  remaining  200  miles  of  rich  though 
somewhat  unvaried  river  scenery,  the  shores  lined  with  picturesque  French 
villages,  each  showing  a  church  spire  or  simple  weather-vane, — of  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci  seen  distinctly  in  the  distance,  nor,  lastly,  of  Quebec,  with 
its  stirring  historic  associations,  perched  in  queenly  beauty  on  the  now 
precipitous  western  bank, — ^have  we  any  space,  however  inclined,  to  speak. 
Here  we  come  to  anchor,  and  part  regretfully  from  our  fellow- voyagers, 
and  captain  and  officers,  in  some  of  whom  we  had  been  led  to  feel  a  quite 
peculiar  interest,  and  regarding  whom,  were  we  at  liberty  to  do  so,  we 
think  we  could  awaken  a  like  interest  in  the  hearts  of  our  readers.  This 
only  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  amid  all  the  painful  profanity  and  open 
ungodliness  still  to  be  met  with  at  sea,  there  are,  as  our  experience  can 
testify,  in  these  Atlantic  steamships,  men  not  only  calmly  braving  through 
all  seasons  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  but  with  a  rarer  and  far  higher  heroism, 
such  as  we  have  seldom  found  elsewhere,  humbly  yet  boldly  witnessing 
for  Christ,  and  prayerfully  watching  for  opportunities  to  win  others  to  love 
and  serve  Him, 

It  was  now  in  our  choice  to  proceed  either  by  rail  or  water.  We  pre- 
ferred the  last,  and  took  our  passage  of  190  miles  to  Montreal  in  one  of 
these  river  steamers,  which,  for  speed,  as  well  as  comfort,  and  even  luxury, 
are  unmatched  by  anything  of  the  kind  we  happen  as  yet  to  have  met  with 
in  this  country.  You  pay  a  moderate  fare,  and  are  provided  with  bed  and 
board,  and  whatever  else  for  the  journey  is  required.  We  must  have  had 
well-nigh  a  thousand  fellow-passengers,  They  appeared  to  be  conversing 
for  the  most  part  in  French,  and  presented  a  very  motley  exterior.  Here 
the  well-to-do  merchant,  with  his  boys,  or  his  wife  and  daughters  fluttering 
in  silks  around  him,  there  the  soldier  in  his  uniform  or  the  peasant  in  bis 
smock  frock,  and  yonder  the  Romish  priest  with  slouched  hat  and  flowing 
sables.  Conversation,  we  found,  wherever  it  went  on  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
tween any  parties,  turned  on  the  great  war  which  had  so  lately  closed,  and  ou 
the  then  state  and  prospects  of  the  American  Union.    It  was  soon  plain  to 
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us  that  in  that  war  some  of  those  on  board  had  played  an  active  and 
deeply  interested  personal  part.  One  who  chanced  to  be  sitting  on  deck 
beside  us,  silent  and  apparently  much  depressed,  on  learning  who  we  were 
and  whence  we  had  come,  frankly  told  us  of  the  eclipse  which,  by  the  issue 
of  the  war,  had  come  over  his  own  fortunes ;  how  he,  a  Southern  planter, 
had  fought  in  the .  Confederate  army,  had  risked  life  and  everythipg,  and 
lost  all ;  and  how,  driven  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  was  now  trading  on  the 
credit  of  his  friends.  We  might  fill  pages  with  interesting  details  received 
from  him  and  others,  but  must  forbear. 

Up  the  long  reaches  of  the  noble  river, — now  on  either  shore  thickly 
fringed  with  forest,  from  among  the  bright  glades  of  which  is-  constantly 
glancing  a  white  village,  or  solitary  ch§,let,  or  tasteful  mansion, — we  are 
borne  cheerily  forward  at  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour,  amid  refreshing 
coolness,  and  in  the  golden  light  of  the  falling  sun.  Twilight  at  length 
comes  on,  soon  merging  in  darkness.  We  go  to  bed,  and  are  awakened 
early  next  morning  to  find  ourselves  at  Montreal.  Of  this,  the  real  capital 
of  British  America,  and  certain  to  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come,  we 
hardly  know  how  to  speak.  It  strikes  one  as  a  sort  of  hybrid  exotic  from 
France  and  England  growing  on  American  soil,  recalling  all  the  three 
countries  to  mind,  and  yet  difiering  in  not  a  little  from  each.  In  its  build- 
ings, and  the  glimpse,  too,  which  we  got  of  its  people,  there  was  much  to 
remind  us  of  home.  On  an  eminence,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wharf, 
and  in  a  square,  adorned  by  a  fountain,  rises  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  an 
armless  statue  of  our  naval  hero.  Nelson.  The  aspect  of  the  hotels,  the 
warehouses,  and  the  busy  commercial  hum,  all  bespeak  the  presence  of 
English  capital  and  enterprise.  But  the  Romish  Cathedral,  capable  of 
containing  more  than  10,000  persons,  with  its  imposing  proportions,  dwarf- 
ing into  insignificance  every  other  building  within  view  of  it, — the  many 
monastic  establishments,  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  these  of  both  sexes 
seen  threading  the  streets,  the  prevalence  of  the  French  tongue,  and  the  sound 
of  convent  bells  from  suburban  distances  falling  almost  continually  upon  the 
ear, — declare  still  more  plainly  that  France  also  is  present,  and  that  Popery 
has,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  undisputed  supremacy,  while  Protestantism, 
especially  our  own  Presbyterian  Protestantism,  all  but  disappears  under 
its  dark  colossal  shadow.  The  entire  island  on  which  the  city  stands, 
extending  some  ten  miles  by  four  or  five,  and  yielding  a  feu-annual  of 
£50,000,  is,  we  are  informed,  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, while  her  adherents  outnumber  those  of  all  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  the  proportion,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  ten  to  one.  Despite  this 
disparity,  however,  and  the  insolence  with  which  the  '  infallible  Church ' 
often  publicly  proclaims  her  superiority,  the  Protestant,  and  particularly 
the  Presbyterian  cause,  is  worthily  represented  by  such  men  as  Dr  William 
Taylor  and  the  Rev.  D.  H.  M'Vicar,  each  presiding  over  a  large  and 
influential  congregation.  As  we  wandered  hither  and  thither  in  the  bright 
early  morning,  in  pursuit  mainly  of  the  picturesque  in  architecture,  we 
stumbled  on  a  cluster  of  churches  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  drawn 
as  if  by  a  fellow-feeling  into  local  proximity  and  mutual  defence  on  a  rising 
ground  shaded  by  trees,  some  of  them  large,  and  all  externally  very  tasteful. 
On  inquiry,  we  found  them,  as  we  had  conjectured,  to  belong  to  Protestant 
communities,  though  of  different  names,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presby- 
terian. A  flying  visit  to  the  mountain  which  gives  its  name  to  the  city, 
and  whence  a  very  wide  and  richly  varied  prospect  is  caught, — then  to  the 
English  cemetery  beyond,  where,  scattered  here  and  there  in  groups  over 
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many  acres  of  woodland,  are  thousands  of  tombs,  some  of  them  of  great  size 
and  very  costly  structure, — and  then  to  the  Victoria  Railway  Bridge  across 
the  St  Lawrence,  which,  though — or  rather  because  in  itself — ^a  world's 
wonder,  we  need  not  attempt  to  describe  here,  quite  exhausted  the  time  we 
could  spare  for  sight-seeing,  as  also  our  bodily  strength.  After  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  a  friend  for  two  or  three  hours  more,  as  time  now  pressed, 
we  made  up  our  mind,  though  with  regret,  to  forego  for  the  present  the 
further  scenery  of  the  river,  much  as  we  had  heard  of  it,  and  hasten  for- 
ward by  rail  to  Toronto. 

A  sleeping-car  on  the  Grand  Trunk  was  another  and  so  great  a  novelty, 
that  we  must  leave  it  to  the  reader,  who  has  as  yet  had  no  such  experience, 
to  figure  it  as  best  he  can  for  himself.  Unbroken  darkness  for  at  least 
five  or  six  hours,  a  frequent  swinging  to  and  fro  of  the  long  ponderous 
vehicle,  as  though  it  were  about  to  twist  itself  in  twain,  and  us  too,  in 
the  process,  and  then  a  sudden  leap  or  spring  forward,  as  if  large  portions 
of  the  iron  pathway  were  here  and  there  wholjy  awanting,  required  no 
little  faith,  weary  timbs,  and  sleepy  eyelids,  to  keep  one  from  constant 
alarms.  Nevertheless  we  did  slumber,  and  on  awaking  shortly  after  day- 
break, as  we  peeped  through  the  lattice  of  our  jerking,  jolting  bedroom, 
we  found  ourselves  careering  along  a  broad  avenue  of  stately  forest-trees. 
On  each  side  of  the  single  line  of  rails,  a  space  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards  showed  a  crop  of  Indian  com  or  some  other  produce,  interspersed 
for  the  most  part  by  a  goodly  number  of  blackened  incorrigible  stumps.  In 
the  same  car  wi^h  us  we  found  ten  boys  and  about  half  as  many  girls,  and 
all  apparently  under  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were,  we  learned, 
from  Boston,  which  they  had  quitted  the  preceding  day,  and  where,  bereft 
of  or  abandoned  by  their  parents,  they  had  been  gathered  together,  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated,  and  were  now  in  connection  with  a  charitable  insti- 
tution of  that  city,  the  name  of  which  we  have'  forgotten,  proceeding  west- 
ward in  charge  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  as  far  as  Michigan,  there  to  be 
hired  out  for  farm-service.  They  had  each  a  couple  of  books  suited  to 
their  age  and  circumstances  presented ;  then  the  fly-leaves  bore, — as  parting 
gifts  by  the  various  Christian  friends  who  had  interested  themselves  on 
their  behalf.  They  seemed  all  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  were,  indeed, 
a  sight  which  it  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Dr  Guthrie,  as  it  did 
our  own,  to  witness.  Such  detachments  of  the  reclaimed  from  this  and 
kindred  institutions  in  the  larger  eastern  cities  are,  we  were  afterwards 
informed,  quite  common.  Early  in  the  forenoon  we  are  skirting  the 
broad,  breezy,  beautiful  Lake  Ontario.  The  heat,  though  great,  is  now 
somewhat  less  stifling  than  it  was  the  day  before  in  the  furnace  hollow 
of  Montreal.  A  few  straggling  villages,  each  composed  mainly  or  wholly  of 
frame  or  timber  houses,  a  mill,  a  post-oflice,  a  school,  and  always  one  or 
two  churches ;  these  passed,  and  at  mid-day,  exactly  a  fortnight  afler  leav- 
ing Liverpool,  we  are  in  Toronto.  Of  this  pleasant  and,  considering  its 
very  recent  origin,  wonderful  city, — of  its  public  buildings,  those  symbols, 
could  we  only  rightly  read  them,  of  the  character  of  a  people, — of  its  new, 
aflectedly  archaic  university,  its  Osgoode  Hall,  or  Parliament  House,  as  we 
in  Edinburgh  might  call  it,  which,  though  much  smaller,  yet,  in  compact- 
ness, in  symmetry  and  proportionate  harmony  of  design,  really  surpasses, 
we  think,  the  temple  of  Themis  in  our  Scottish  capital,— of  its  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  colleges,  its  truly  imposing  and  most  commodious  Normal 
or  teachers'  training  institution,  its  schools,  asylums,  and  churches, — ^we  most 
^    not  attempt  a  description.    Though  not  presenting  as  yet  the  staid  European 
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look  of  Montreal,  there  is  about  it  an  air  of  free  and  healthy  expansivenesSi 
contracted,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  from  its  closer  proximity  to  the  States, 
of  which  the  latter  city  cannot  boast,  and  which,  by  and  by,  may  cast  the 
balance  in  its  favour.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  strike  a  stranger 
that,  owing  in  part,  perchance,  to  the  same  near  neighbourhood,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  coarse  and  garish  display,  a  wish  to  attract,  or  rather 
compel  attention,  and  to  go  a-head  in  the  race  of  competition  at  all  hazards, 
a  spirit  which,  though  modified,  appears  to  affect  less  or  more  nearly  every 
class  of  the  community.  Such  an  array  of  faring  signboards  along  the 
principal  streets  we  hardly  remember  anywhere  else,  except  perhaps  in 
Chicago,  to  have  witnessed.  Still,  in  this  the  capital  and  truly  representa- 
tive city  of  the  western  and  more  progressive  province  of  Canada,  with  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  its  people  originally  from  this  country,  and  one 
with  us  in  language  and  all  the  elements  of  social  and  religious  life,  we 
could  not  help  feeling  a  quite  peculiar  and  affectionate  interest.  It  was 
like  visiting  one  of  the  eldest  and  most  loved  of  the  daughters  who  had 
quitted  the  old  home  so  long  ago  to  found  a  home  and  family  of  her  own, 
and  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  and  hearing  from  her  own  lips  how  she  had 
succeeded,  wherein  she  had  profited  by,  had  failed  in,  or  improved  upon  this 
training  she  had  received  from  us.  A  volume,  however,  might  be  written 
on  all  this,  and  we  are  now  confessedly  writing  only  a  few  hurried  notes. 
Yet  two  or  three  matters  of  prime  importance  we  are  unwilling  wholly  to 
omit^  though  we  can  but  glance  at  them,  and  give  our  impressions  and  con- 
clusions rather  than  the  reasons  on  TV^hich  they  are  based. 

Such  impressions,  favourable  and  hopeful  in  the  main,  had  space  permitted, 
we  should  like  to  have  given,  from  what  we  saw  and  heard  of  the  working 
of  the  free  and  really  republican  institutions  of  the  province,  of  the  present 
perplexing  relation  of  its  lower  to  its  upper  or  western  division,  and  of  the 
whole  to  the  proposed  general  confederacy  of  surrounding  states,  which  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  was  exciting  so  lively  an  interest. 

On  its  somewhat  complex,  yet  comprehensive  and  carefully-framed 
national  school  system,  from  which  not  a  few  hints  may  be  gathered  that 
might  go  far  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  educational  problem  in  this 
country,  we  must — though  greatly  inclined,  from  what  we  witnessed  and 
heard,  to  write — be  all  but  silent  Only  this  would  we  say,  that  such  a 
system  of  unsectarian  education,  untrammelled  by  prescriptive  rights'  and 
self-acting,  through  boards  elected  by  the  people,  and  supported  by  general 
and  local  assessment,  so  as  to  be  nearly  everywhere  absolutely  free  to  the 
very  poorest,  though  not  without  serious  drawbacks,  is  fitted  to  lay  hold 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  young  with  a  fulness  and  effect  unknown  as 
yet  in  this  country.  From  all  we  heard,  as  well  as  from  our  own  obser- 
vation, we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  working  well,  and  that  in  Toronto,  and 
throughout  the  upper  province  generally,  the  children  of  the  middle  and 
labouring  classes,  at  any  rate,  are  more  uniformly,  and,  on  the  whole,  better 
educated,  than  are  those  of  the  same  classes  in  Scotland. 

Of  church  affairs,  or  the  state  of  religious  parties,  so  far  as  we  could  make 
ourselves  directly  acquainted  with  them,  we  must,  at  the  risk  of  being  very 
unsatisfactory,  try  and  find  room  for  a  few  words.  Most  of  our  readers,  we 
presume,  are  aware  that  since  the  settlement  of  the  clergy  reserves  question 
a  few  years  ago,  the  church  in  Canada,  under  all  its  names  and  sections, 
has  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  government.  In  the  upper  the 
Romanists  are  greatly  less  numerous  than  in  the  lower  province,  number- 
ing, if  we  do  not  err,  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  population;  their  influence 
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too,  being,  we  were  assured,  decidedly  on  the  wane.  The  Episcopalians  are 
the  most  numerous  body,  being  more  than  equal  to  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  put  together ;  while  the  Wesleyans,  Episcopal  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  and  Congregationalists,  with  about  a  dozen  minor /denomi- 
nations, stand  next  numerically  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  here  named 
them.  Of  the  two  Presbyterian  bodies,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
is  what  formerly  "whS  styled  the  Chtarch  of  Scotland^  while  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Churchy  now  considerably  the  larger  of  the  two,  has  resulted  from 
the  union  lately  effected  betwixt  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Haying  a  somewhat  greater  sympathy  with  this  church  than  with  any  of 
the  others,  we  were  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  its  mini- 
sters, and  to  learn  all  we  could  of  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  It 
comprehends  fifteen  presbyteries,  upwards  of  200  ordained  ministers,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  congregated  charges, — several  of  these  being  frequently 
assigned  to  the  care  of  a  single  pastor, — scattered  very  widely  over  both  the 
upper  and  lower  provinces.  To  congregations  often  so  remote  from  each 
other,  and  many  of  them  small  and  in  need  of  fostering  care,  the  recent 
combination  could  hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial ;  and  from  all  we  heard,  it 
would  appear  already  to  have  borne  good  fruit.  In  the  cities  and  other 
social  centres,  congregations  which  formerly  were  stationary  or  declining, 
representing  as  tfiey  did  rival  interests,  are  now  imparting  mutual  strength  ; 
while  from  these  again,  through  the  action  of  synod  and  presbyteries,  a 
healthy  impulse  to  aggressive  effort  in  home  mission  work  has  been  trans- 
mitted even  to  the  weak,  languid,  and  far-reaching  extremities  of  the  body. 
The  great  difficulty  at  present  experienced  is  to  find  labourers,  at  least 
labourers  of  the  right  stamp,  to  occupy  the  field.  Besides  seventy  groups 
of  mission  stations,  there  are,  or  were  lately,  forty  vacant  congregations, 
while  the  regular  preachers  of  all  kinds,  sevenal  of  them  very  unacceptable, 
scarcely  exceed  thirty.  Some  exceUent  brethren,  and  who,  besides  the  care 
of  their  own  flocks,  are  ^  in  joumeyings  oft '  supplying  vacant  charges,  still 
look  wistfully  to  Scotland  with  a  longing  desire  that  some  of  our  young 
preachers  of  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  and  ^  possessed  of  sense,'  would 
come  out  to  their  help.  Such  men,  if  only  able  and  willing  to  bear  at  first 
a  little  physical  hardship,  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome,  a  speedy  settlement,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  a  truly  useful  and 
happy  life. 

The  late  union  of  the  two  churches  has,  we  repeat,  been  already 
manifestly  blessed.  The  question  has  more  than  once  pressed  upon  us 
for  an  answer.  Why  was  it  not  more  comprehensive  ?  Where  so  few  if 
any  practical  barriers  now  exist,  why  should  there  be  really  more  than 
one  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada?  When  the  Boman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  hierarchies,  spite  of  all  their  errors,  present  each  so  unbroken  a 
front,  why  should  that  church  polity  which  justly  claims  an  authority 
more  scriptural  than  either,  preaches  a  purer  gospel,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  much  more  akin  to  the  enterprising,  self-reliant  character  of  the 
people,  why  should  it  continue  to  misrepresent  itself,  and  mar  and  weaken 
its  action  by  a  single  division  in  its  lines  T 

In  Toronto  there  are  five  or  six  congregations  connected  with  the  synod 
of  the  church  to  which  we  have  now  more  particularly  referred.  All  of 
these,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  are  thriving  and  steadily  progressive, 
while  one  of  them,  namely  Knox's  Church,  numbering  upwards  of  600 
members,  ia  probably  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  the  denomina- 
tion*  We  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  nearly  all  the  ministers, — 
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with  some  of  tbem  repeatedly, — and  were  much  pleased  by  the  brotherly- 
regard  prevailing  among  them.  Among  these,  the  venerable  Dr  Robert 
Burns,  whom  we  chanced  to  meet  on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  merits,  we 
think,  special  mention.  He  has  already  lived,  so  to  speak,  two  ordinary 
ministerial  lives, — one  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  this  country,  and  the 
other  in  Toronto,  to  which  city  he  emigrated  after  the  Disruption,  in  con^ 
nection  with  the  Free  Church.  After  having  for  several  years  discharged 
with  much  zeal  and  ability  the  twofold  office  of  pastor  and  professor  of 
theology,  though  now  enjoying  an  honorary  exemption  from  all  official 
obligations,  and  though  the  snows  of  eighty  winters  are  upon  him,  such 
is  still  his  physical  energy  and  his  marvellous  capacity  of  speech,  that 
he  continues,  with  great  acceptance,  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in 
all  directions  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  province.  In  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  planted  stations  and  founded  churches 
in  great  number ;  and  some  of  his  strange  experiences  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  on  these  excursions,  have  quite  a  romantic  interest.  We  had 
also  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  to  the  Rev.  W.  Reid,  the  Agent 
or  General  Secretary  of  the  Church,  Mr  Gregg  of  Cooke's  Church,  Dr 
Jennings,  and  Mr  King,  who  so  worthily  occupies  the  pastorate  of  Gould 
Street  congregation,  originated  by  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Taylor,  now  of  Busby, 
when  acting  as  theological  professor  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
previous .  to  the  union.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Presbytery,  which 
happened  to  fall  during  our  brief  stay,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
of  the  country  brethren,  all  of  whose  very  pressing  invitations  to  visit  them 
at  their  own  homes  we  were  obliged,  with  great  reluctance,  to  decline ; 
Ustened  for  several  hours  to  the  business  of  the  court,  closing  with  a  very 
animated  discussion,  in  which  nearly  every  member  present  took  part; 
and  left  with  a  mingled,  yet  really  fiKivourable  impression  of  a  church  so 
represented,  and  which,  from  personal  observation  and  contact,  as  it  were, 
we  now  felt  more  deeply  than  ever  to  be  one  in  doctrine,  government,  and 
all  the  elements  of  spiritual  life  with  our  own. 

A  visit  to  the  world- famed  Falls  of  Niagara  had  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  day.  It  was  a  day,  however,  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  Though 
the  weather  was  hot  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  though  certain  fiscal 
annoyances  in  adjusting  the  relative  values  of  Canadian  bills  and  American 
greenl>acks,  to  which  we  were  subjected  before  we  could  fully  approach 
the  spectacle,  interfered  in  some  degree  with  the  feelings  of  sublimity  and 
terror  it  was  fitted  to  awaken,  yet  these  emotions  did  come  at  last,  rushing 
iilM)n  us  as  with  the  resistless  force  of  the  cataract  itself!  But  why  attempt 
to  describe  what  has  been  described  so  often  before  both  by  pen  and  pencil, 
with  a  power  and  impressiveness  to  which  we  can  lay  no  claim  ?  Only 
this  would  we  say,  that  our  expectations,  though  very  high,  were  surpassed  by 
the  reality ;  that  ader  crossing  the  rapids  in  the  broad  silvery  sheen  of  their 
dashing,  hissing,  and  gazing  on  the  great  sight  from  different  points,  first 
on  the  American  side,  and  then,  having  been  ferried  over  the  deep,  broad, 
foam-covered  river  below,  under  the  ever-drizzling  spray,  and  the  deafening 
roar  of  the  wide  circling  sweep  of  plunging  waters  to  the  northern  bank, 
and  feasting  eyes  and  ears  afresh  as  long  as  we  could  on  the  astounding 
apparition,  we  turned  away  at  last  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  the 
great  Father  of  all,  that  we  had  been  permitted  to  store  past  in  the 
chamber  of  memory  an  image  of  physical  grandeur,  in  many  respects  the 
most  imposing,  and  closely  allied  to  the  unearthly  and  ideal,  we  ever  re- 
ceived, or  hope  through  these  mortal  eyes  to  receive  again.    Even  while 
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we  pen  these  feeble  words  in  our  quiet  home,  3000  miles  awaj,  as  that 
image  is  recalled,  and  we  know  that  these  waters  are  now  thundering  on 
without  pause  as  from  a  hoar  antiquity,  compared  with  which,  mayhap,  not 
only  all  human  history,  but  the  Alps  and  Apennines  are  young, — they  have 
thundered  through  the  untold  millenniums  of  the  past,  and  may  thunder 
for  millenniums  to  come, — our  spirit  is  stirred  within  us  anew,  as  though 
it  were  touched  by  the  very  finger  of  God.  And  if,  on  this  dim  spot  called 
earth,  this  remote  sin-darkened  outpost  of  the  universe,  a  single  creature  of 
the  Divine  Might  can  so  shake  and  thrill  the  soul  with  admiring  amaze,  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  sinless  environs  of  the  central  palace  of  the  great 
King  himself, — what  must  be  the  gloiy  and  grandeur  of  the  river  of  the  city 


We  proceed  now  to  offer  some  observations  on  Robertson's  views  on  the 
Sabbath, — a  subject  of  vital  importance  in  itself,  and  invested  with  special 
interest  at  the  present  time,  from  the  startling  sentiments  recently  pro- 
pounded on  it.  His  name  has  not,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  been  publicly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  these  ominous  utterances  ;  but  we  believe,  if 
all  were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  his  writings  have  exerted  a  large 
influence,  either  in  originating  or  giving  increased  currency  to  the  opinions 
in  question.  This  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  strange  things  which 
have  been  heard  of  late  respecting  Sabbath  law,  are  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  his  teachings  on  this  subject.  In  attempting  here  a  very  brief 
review  and  refutation  of  these  doctrines,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground 
of  debate  from  his  unwarrantable  assumptions  and  assertions,  that  the  great 
truth  we  seek  to  defend  may  appear  in  its  own  strength. 

It  is  remarkable,  first  of  all,  that  Robertson  coolly  assumes  that  the  Sabbath 
was  originally  instituted  by  Moses  at  Sinai.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
this  position  has  been  denied  by  men  of  the  highest  name  in  biblical  science, 
and,  as  we  think,  completely  demolished  ;  yet  he  never  deigns  to  look  at  their 
arguments,  but  takes  for  granted  that  the  day  of  sacred  rest  was  then  appointed 
for  the  first  time.  This  bold  assumption  is,  we  maintain,  directly  opposed 
to  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  explicitly  affirmed  in  the  divine 
word,  that  God  rested  at  the  close  of  the  six  days  of  creation  work,  and 
'  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  ity — an  appointment  for  all  succeeding 
time,  which  is  obviously  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  which  '  no  plain  man  reading  it  for  the  first  time '  would 
ever  understand  to  be  a  mere  statement  by  anticipation  of  a  future  law,  as 
is  alleged  by  those  who  deny  the  primeval  Sabbath.  We  know  it  has 
been  argued  by  such,  that  no  mention  is  made  in  sacred  history  of  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  during  the  patriarchal  ages.  But,  supposing  this 
were  true,  is  it  not  far  too  sweeping  an  inference  to  deduce  from  it,  to  affirm 
that  no  law  existed  for  such  observance,  because  it  is  not  recorded  in  the 
brief  annals  of  these  times  we  possess  in  the  book  of  God  ?  This  may  be 
shown  from  parallel  instances  of  silence.  Would  it  not  be  a  gross  mistake 
to  infer  that  family  prayer  was  not  observed  in  patriarchal  times ;  or,  that 
no  manslayer  in  Israel  ever  fled  to  a  city  of  refuge  ?  because,  so  far  as  we 
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remember,  Scripture  history  is  silent  regarding  both;  and  is  it  not  as  manifest 
a  blander  to  infer  that  no  Sabbath  was  observed  bj  the  patriarchs  though  a 
similar  silence  existed  here,  especially  when  the  alleged  non-observance  is 
appealed  to  in  this  case,  only  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  recorded  law  ? 
But  it  is  not  true  that  no  traces  of  the  Sabbath  are  found  in  the  inspired 
annals  of  the  patriarchal  age.  What  are  the  frequent  allusions,  there,  to 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  the  words  of  Moses  to  Israel  weeks 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai :  *  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  Holy 
Sabbath ;'  and  the  expression  ^  Remember  the  Sabbath-day — are  they  not 
so  many  indubitable  proofs  of  the  existence  and  observance  of  Sabbath  law 
in  those  early  times ;  and  do  they  not  thus  annihilate  the  assumption  that 
the  Sabbath  was  first  iQstituted  by  Moses  at  Sinai  ?  Allied  to  this  assump- 
tion is  the  singular  assertion  made  by  Robertson,  that  ^  Moses  prescribed 
the  Sabbath  to  a  nation  spiritually  diseased,'  to  which  he  joins  this  other 
dogma :  '  Win  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  then,  in  the  reality  of  rest  in  God,  this 
Sabbath  form  of  rest  is  superseded.'*  The  former  statement  must  be  pro- 
noonced  a  wild,  if  not  a  profane  fancy,  akin  with  much  of  his  bepraised 
originality,  but  wholly  inadmissible  as  reason  for  the  divine  law  of  the 
Sabbath  to  Israel ;  and  both  sentiments  are  alike  opposed  to  Scripture  and 
to  fact.  The  Sabbath,  so  far  from  being  prescribed  for  diseased  natures, 
was  at  first,  as  we  have  proved,  ordained  for  perfect  man  in  innocence ;  and 
if  needed  by  him,  much  more  is  it  required  by  sinful  men,  even  in  all  stages 
of  their  restoration  to  God.  So  utterly  inconsistent  with  fact,  too,  is  the 
notion  respecting  the  superseding  of  Sabbath  rest,  that  all  experience  goes  to 
prove  this  truth,  that  the  more  nearly  Christians  in  every  age  have  approached 
the  likeness  of  their  great  Redeemer,  the  more  fervently  have  they  longed 
for  the  Sabbath  rest,  and  been  more  fully  ^  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.' 
It  would  be  difficult,  w«  think,  to  conceive  of  any  principle  more  alien  to  the 
dictates  of  gospel  law  and  Christian  conscience  than  this :  ^  Remain  apart 
from  Christ,  and  then  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  as  necessary  for  you  as 
for  the  Israelites ;' — *  He  that  has  the  mind  of  Christ,  may  exercise  a  dis- 
cretionary lordship  over  the  Sabbath-day,' f — inasmuch  as  it  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  moral  truth ;  and  under  a  show  of  homage  to  the  spirit  of  a 
precept,  sets  aside  the  substance  of  it  as  a  rule  of  obedience. 

This  prepares  us  for  an  examination  of  Robertson's  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  great  law  of  the  Sabbath  embodied  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
This,  to  our  thinkings  is  the  key  of  the  position  in  the  battle  which  has 
been  waged,  and  is  still  continued  with  increasing  ardour  on  both  sides  of 
conflict.  This  is  the  vital  question  at  issue  here  :  Is  the  Sabbath  law  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  of  perpetual  obligation,  resting  on  grounds  of  eternal 
morality,  and  requiring  of  all  men,  to  the  end  of  time,  essentially  the  same 
obedience  as  it  demanded  of  the  Jewish  people  ?  We  take  the  affirmative 
side  of  this  question,  and  stand  by  it,  in  face  of  all  gainsayers.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Sabbath  law  are  eager  to  drive  its  supporters  from  this  ground 
of  obligation  for  the  day  of  sacred  rest,  and  to  place  the  duty  of  observing 
H  on  some  other  foundation  ;  but  we  refuse  to  abandon  this  position,  believ- 
ing it  is  here  alone  that  God  has  established  it,  and  where  the  divine  insti- 
tution is  for  ever  safe.  It  is  common,  too,  for  such  persons  to  complicate 
the  question  at  issue,  by  dragging  in  precepts  or  sanctions  respecting  the 
Sabbath  which  belong  to  the  political  law  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which 
were  enacted  by  God  as  their  king,  as  if  these  formed  part  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  To  this  class  pertained  the  appointment  not  to  kindle  a 
*  Ser.  Yol.  i.  pp.  104,  109.  t  Ser,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  109. 
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£re  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  penalty  of  death  attached  to  the  violation  of 
sabbatical  law,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  enough  to  say  they  constituted 
a  portion  of  the  national  code  of  Israel,  and  of  course  were  abolished  with 
the  theocracy;  yet,  as  they  formed  no  part  of  the  moral  precept  in  the 
Decalogue,  their  abolition  affects  not  in  the  smallest  degree  its  perpetual 
authority.  It  is  the  binding  obligation  of  this  commandment,  interpreted 
by  the  whole  light  of  the  divine  word,  for  which  we  contend  ;  and  it  is  that 
which  Robertson,  and  all  who  coincide  in  his  views,  strenuously  deny.  In 
refuting  his  sentiments,  we  have  little  to  do  in  meeting  argument,  for  while 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  he  is  profuse  in  assertions,  he  is  sparing  in  reasons 
for  them.  He  affirms,  with  fiery  vehemence,  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, ordaining  Sabbath  rest,  is  abrogated,  and  yet  the  only  reasons  in  the 
shape  of  arguments  he  assigns  are  these :  '  The  day,'  he  urges,  '  is  changed, 
the  computation  of  hours  is  altered,  the  spirit  of  its  observance,  too,  is 
altered.'*  Our  answer  is.  The  commandment  says,  'Remember  the  Sabbath- 
day,' — ^not  the  seventh  day, — and  in  this,  we  believe,  makes  room  for  a 
change  of  day  according  to  the  divine  will ;  it  speaks  nothing  of  computing 
the  sacred  day  from  sunset  to  sunset ;  and  with  regard  to  such  matters,  we 
cannot  allow,  that  change  is  any  proof  of  abrogation  of  the  substance  of 
Sabbath  law.  Further,  he  alleges  the  precept  was,  '  In  it  thou  shalt  do  do 
manner  of  work,'  and  as  this  is  not  observed,  the  whole  commandment 
must  be  repealed.  Our  reply  is,  This  is  first  of  all  a  question  of  sound 
interpretation,  and  it  will  not  do  for  this  reasoner  to  foist  his  own  meaning 
into  the  divine  words,  and  then,  because  oth'ers  do  not  act  according  to  it, 
either  to  denounce  them  as  hypocrites,  or  to  force  on  them  this  conclusion, 
the  Fourth  Commandment  is  abrogated.  With  regard  to  this  injunction, 
our  business  is  to  find  out  the  true  sense  of  it  in  the  duty  it  lays  on  Jew  and 
op  Gentile,  and  when  this  is  discovered,  to  place  it  before  the  individual 
conscience  for  application  in  every  situation  of  life ;  just  as  the  precept 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  mother '  is  first  examined  in  its  divine  meaning, 
and  then  set  before  each  individual  conscience  for  a  rule  of  obedience.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  following  this  strange  reasoning, — as  if  saying,  here  is  a 
precept  which  you  cannot  obey  or  which  you  do  not  practise,  therefore  the 
commandment,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  is  abrogated, — we  affirm,  here  is 
a  precept  which  God  has  given  you  as  He  gave  it  to  men  of  old,  and  which 
you  ought  therefore  to  obey  as  a  portion  of  his  law,  '  holy,  and  just,  and 
good.'  Once  more,  he  urges  as  his  main  argument,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a 
purely  '  Jewish  institution,  shadowy  or  typical  in  its  nature,  and  the  sab- 
stance  of  it  is  found  in  Christ.'  Our  answer  to  this  is,  '  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man  '  at  his  creation,  long  before  this  typical  system  was  instituted ; 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  ordaining  it  at  Sinai,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
moral  precepts,  proving  it  too  is  moral  in  its  character  ;  and  it  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  respecting  the  sacred  day  to  aver  that  it 
was  a  typical  institution  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  text  in  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  to 
which  Robertson  appeals  in  support  of  his  notion,  gives  no  countenance 
whatever  to  his  hypothesis.  It  is  a  question  with  expositors,  whether  the 
expression  '  Sabbath-days '  here  refers  at  all  to  the  day  of  rest,  and  not 
rather  to  those  Jewish  feast-days  which  often  bear  this  name  in  the  Holy 
Scripture.  If  the  apostle  does  allude  to  the  Sabbath,  his  language,  by  all 
fair  rules  of  criticism,  must  be  interpreted  according  to  his  views  and  prac- 
tice as  a  Christian  believer  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  daj 
of  sacred  rest  $  and  regarded  in  this  light,  his  classing  the  ancient  Jewish 
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Sabbath  among  the  other  instUutions  of  an  economy  now  passed  away, 
simply  proves  the  day  of  weekly  rest  was  changed,  but  leaves  untouched  the 
great  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Fourth  Commandment.  This  is  literally 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  arguments  employed  by  Bobertson  to  set  aside 
the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  with  it  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day  as  one  whole  day  in  seven,  ordained 
of  God  from  the  beginning  for  spiritual  rest.  Our  readers,  perhaps,  will 
concur  with  us  in  thinking  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  conclusion  so  mo- 
mentous in  its  issues  been  built  on  reasons  so  flimsy  and  unsatisfactory. 

And  what  now  is  the  basis  on  which  Robertson  and  his  followers  place 
the  obligation  or  propriety  of  observing  the  Lord's  day,  as  a  season  of  rest 
and  religious  worship?  He  contends  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Sabbath  as 
ordained  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  yet  he  maintains  the  Christian  duty 
of  keeping  a  Sunday ;  on  what,  then,  does  he  rest  this  observance  ?  We 
give  the  answer  in  his  own  words  :  '  The  Sabbath  must  rest,  not  on  enact- 
ment, but  on  the  necessities  of  human  nature.  This  is  a  far  grander,  safer, 
and  more  permanent  basis  to  rest  the  Sabbath  on,  than  the  mere  enact- 
ment.'* It  does  not  surprise  us,  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  adduce  a 
shadow  of  proof  from  Scripture,  in  support  of  this  ground  for  Sabbath  observ- 
ance, and  we  own  it  is  a  relief  to  us  that  we  are  saved  the  pain  of  following 
any  such  futile  endeavour.  But  other  considerations  lead  us  to  the  sure  con- 
clusion that  this  strange  position  is  wholly  untenable.  We  had  thought,  for 
example,  that  moral  duty  is  binding,  not  merely  because  it  is  necessary  or 
useful  to  man,  but  because,  in  the  view  of  God,  it  is  right ;  yet,  according  to 
this  basis  of  Sabbath-  observance,  the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  reason  for 
haman  beings  loving  or  serving  the  Father  on  high  is  not  in  his  revealed 
will,  but  in  what  is  vaguely  termed  the  necessities  of  their  own  nature. 
We  had  supposed  that  the  Maker  of  man  best  knew  the  necessities  of  his 
nature,  and  provided  for  them  all  in  his  'perfect  law  of  liberty;'  but, 
according  to  this  theory,  those  necessities  are  left  to  be  found  out  somehow 
hj  human  intuition  or  experiment ;  and  the  expression  of  the  divine  will, 
appointing  a  sacred  season  for  satisfying  them,  is  pronounced  not  a  safe  basis 
for  Sabbath  rest.  We  had  imagined  that  God  alone  could  reveal  what 
proportion  of  Sabbath  time  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  human  nature, 
whether  one  day  in  twenty,  or  ten,  or  seven  ;  but,  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, this  may  and  must  be  determined  by  man  himself,  seeing  Scripture  law 
is  rejected  in  the  matter.  But  here  this  '  grander  and  safer  basis  for  the 
Sabbath '  reaches  a  dead-lock,  and  encounters  a  difficulty  which  dooms  it  to 
indignant  rejection  of  all  reasonable  men.  The  question  meets  us  at  this 
point :  Wlio  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  and  to  fix 
the  measure  of  sacred  rest  suitable  to  them?  Will  it  be  believed  that 
Bobertson,  who  so  fiercely  denounces  creeds  and  dogmas  in  religion,  assigns 
this  lofty  power  to  the  Church  I  *  It  is  perfectly  competent,'  he  says,  '  for 
the  Christian  church  to  appoint  days  and  times,  as  she  shall  find  them 
needful,  to  aid  her  infirmities,  to  express  her  love,  provided  only  that  she 
does  not  bind  them  on  human  consciences  as  indispensable.'  Such  a  day 
among  others  she  did  appoint  m  very  early  times — the  LordPs  day,  f  And  this  is 
the  *  truer  and  far  more  impregnable  basis  to  place  the  Sabbath  on,'  than 
divine  law  expressed  in  HolJ'  Scripture.  Divine  authority  on  the  subject 
is  rejected,  that  human  authority  may  be  set  up  in  its  room;  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  love  is  displaced  from  his  throne,  that  poor  erring  sinful 
man  may  reign  in  his  stead,  to  appoint  the  Lord's  day  or  any  other  day  he 
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thinks  needful !  This,  we  take  liberty  to  say,  is  the  crowning  act  of  daring 
in  this  monstrous  theory  of  Sabbath  rest,  that,  after  assaulting  and  rejecting 
God's  law  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  it  invests  a  body  of  men  with 
power  to  appoint  the  Sabbath  for  all  time,  ^provided  only  they  do  not  bind  the 
human  conscience.'  These  last  are  ominous  words,  and  reveal,  we  believe, 
the  sensitive  nerve  of  this  whole  theory.  The  law  of  the  Lord  does  bind 
the  conscience  to  imperative  duty  in  Sabbath  rest ;  and  what  is  wanted,  it 
seems,  is  to  release  it  from  this  law,  and  to  place  the  Sabbath  on  a  basis  of 
human  appointment,  where  every  conscience  shall  be  free  to  observe  the 
sacred  day  as  it  lists,  according  to  what  is  grandiloquently  termed  the 
spirit  of  religious  life. 

This  is  the  theory  which  has  been  advocated  in  its  main  features  by  Dr 
Norman  Macleod  in  his  recent  speech  before  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  which  he  supports  in  substance  by  Robertson's 
arguments.  Among  these,  however,  he  has  introduced  some  modifications 
and  additions,  and  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  these  before  we  pass  from 
this  subject.  Like  Robertson,  he  too  contends  the  Fourth  Commandment  is 
abrogated ;  but  he  goes  further,  and  insists  that  in  the  same  sense  the  whole 
Decalogue  is  abolished.  He  explains  now,  in  the  substance  of  his  speech  pub- 
lished  by  himself,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  ^  The  moral  law  as  contained 
in  the  Decalogue '  is  abrogated,  but  *  The  Decalogue  itself  as  a  covenant 
between  God  and  Israel and  on  this  ground  he  tells  us,  '  The  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  been  forced  to  come  is,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  not  binding  on  the  Christian  church.'  We  admit  the  dis-  { 
tinction  indicated,  though  it  is  expressed  in  misty  inaccurate  language,  | 
and  if  it  availed  his  argument  we  would  freely  give  him  the  benefit  of  it ;  , 
but  we  marvel  he  does  not  see  that  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  dis-  | 
tinction  is  true,  so  far  from  supporting,  it  overthrows  his  whole  reasoning 
upon  it.  Moral  law,  from  its  very  nature,  is  immutable  and  eternal;  yet 
his  argument,  to  be  valid  for  the  purpose  he  urges  it,  requires  not  only  that 
the  Decalogue,  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant,  shall  heive  passed  away,  but  that 
the  moral  law  in  it,  be  abrogated.  To  escape  the  force  of  this,  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  put  his  own  interpretation  on  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  then 
to  shift  from  side  to  side,  at  one  time  seeming  to  admit  it  is  moral,  and  at 
another  time  denying  it ;  this  stern  fact  remains  after  all, — the  command  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  other  words  of  a  moral  law,  and  it  enjoins  a  duty 
flowing  out  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God — the  keeping  holy  of  a  day  for 
rest  with  Him.  This,  therefore,  is  a  moral  precept  in  the  very  same  sense 
as  the  other  commands  of  the  Decalogue,  binding,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  binding,  through  all  time ;  and  the  vitiousness  of  Dr  Macleod's 
reasoning  here  is  manifest  in  this,  that  he  will  not  dare  to  say  that  the  other 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue, — ^such  as,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me  ; '  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,' — are  abrogated  in  the  same  sense  as  he  afl&rms  the 
Fourth  Commandment  to  be  abrogated.  He  has  here,  we  believe,  fallen  into 
grave  error,  not  only  in  insisting  on  unwarrantable  distinctions  among  the 
Ten  Commandments,  pronouncing  some  of  them  to  be  moral  and  others  not, 
but  also  in  contending  for  an  inadmissible  separation  between  the  sign  of 
the  Decalogue  and  the  substance  of  the  Decalogue  as  a  moral  law.  His 
language  on  this  subject  gives  countenance  to  the  dangerous  idea,  that  the 
giving  of  the  commandments  for  a  sign  of  the  covenant  with  Israel,  consti- 
tuted them  into  a  duty,  which  ceased  to  be  binding  when  the  divine  compact 
with  the  nation  was  dissolved ;  whereas  these  precepts  were  promulgated 
and  adopted  as  a  si^  of  the  sacred  bond,  because  they  embodied  a  moral  law 
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requiring  these  duties,  before  the  covenant  was  formed,  and  revealing  them 
as  of  perpetual  obligation,  after  the  covenant  had  passed  away.  In  the  only 
sense  then,  we  repeat,  in  which  the  Decalogue  is  abrogated  as  a  sign^  it  does 
not  help  his  argument ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  remains  as  a  moral  lato, 
it  overthrows  his  plea  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

In  support  of  his  position,  Dr  Macleod  further  appeals  to  the  words  of 
introduction  to  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai :  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bond- 
age,' and  urges,  •  I  was  never  brought  out  of  Egypt  nor  out  of  bondage.' 
The  argument  is,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  cannot 
be  binding  on  me  or  any  Gentile  now,  for  we  are  not  of  the  people  to  whom 
this  favour  has  been  shown.  Is  it  not  plain  here  that  he  confounds  two 
things  wide  as  the  poles  asunder, — ^the  ground  of  moral  obligation  and  a 
motive  to  obedience, — the  latter  constraining,  it  may  be,  particular  individuals 
to  comply  with  duty,  but  the  former  binding  all  mankind  to  submit  to  divine 
law  ?  With  respect  to  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  who  shall  say  that  the 
ground  of  obligation  for  Israel  to  obey  them  lay  in  God's  bringing  them  out 
of  Egypt,  so  that  obedience  to  these  commands,  not  duty  before,  becomes 
duty  DOW ;  and  who  then  shall  dare  to  affirm,  because  he  has  not  been 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  he  is  not  bound  to  keep  every  part  of  this  good  law  ? 
Yea,  what  was  God's  deliverance  of  Israel  from  bondage  in  Egypt  but  a 
dim  type  of  his  redemption  of  all  Christians  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  ?  and 
if  the  rescue  of  the  tribes  from  the  yoke  of  Pharaoh  was  a  motive  for 
observing  the  divine  law,  including  Sabbath  rest,  how  much  more  may  all 
they  be  moved  to  this  who  are,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  ransomed  from  the 
deadliness  of  sin  and  the  depths  of  hell !  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  this 
strain  of  speech ; — ^if  it  is  meant  to  be  reasoning,  it  is  worse  than  trifling ;  if 
it  is  intended  for  wit,  it  is  wofuUy  out  of  place. 

Only  one  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed, — the  basis  on  which  Dr 
Macleod  places  the  observance  of  Sabbath  rest.  The  existence  and  necessities 
of  the  Christian  church,  he  holds,  require  a  day  for  rest  and  worship.  *'  I  find 
such  a  day,'  he  says,'  a  matter  of  fact  in  existence.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  first  day  of  the  week  has  been  set  apart  by  the  whole  Christian  church,  up 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  as  a  day  of  worship — a  holy  day  unto  the  Lord. 
When  all  this  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  glorious  objects  which  are  gained 
by  a  day,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  day  is  sanctioned 
by  the  apostles,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  under  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  that  the  day  itself  is  holy,  but  the  great  ends  and 
objects  which  are  secured  by  the  day  are  so.  These  sanctify  the  day,'  It  will 
be  thus  seen  that  he  agrees  with  Robertson  in  the  vital  points  of  rejecting  the 
moral  law  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  the  ground  of  obligation  for  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  placing  it  on  human  necessity ;  but  seems 
to  improve  his  theory  in  this,  that,  with  some  modifications,  he  rests  the 
observance  on  the  sanction  of  the  apostles  under  the  authority  of  Christ. 
Yet  the  practical  value  of  this  apparent  improvement  is  greatly  lessened,  if 
not  nullified,  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  produce  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment a  solitary  passage  in  which  Christ  or  his  apostles  prescribe  any  law 
ordaining  the  observance  of  Sabbath  rest.  On  the  principles  of  those  who 
believe  with  us  that  the  Sabbath  law  of  the  Decalogue  is  unrepealed,  no 
new  statute  is  required  ;  all  that  is  needed  being  sufficient  authority  in  the 
practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  for  the  change  of  the  day,  and  the  whole 
essence  of  the  ancient  appointment  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  passes  by 
divine  rule  into  the  new  day.   But  it  is  altogether  otherwise  with  those  who 
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reject  the  Old  Testament  law.  Thej  find  a  day  in  existence  in  the  church 
for  which  they  have  no  expression  of  the  divine  will,  showing  how  it  has 
been  set  apart,  for  what  ends  it  is  instituted,  and  must,  therefore,  leave  it 
to  every  man  to  be  his  own  judge  regarding  it,  to  do  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Dr  Macleod  is  fain  to  show  that  there  is  little  difference,  in  the 
practical  result  of  observing  the  day  of  Christian  rest,  between  the  views  he 
advocates  and  the  grand  old  truth  he  seeks  to  overthrow.  But  he  may  be 
told  with  courtesy,  yet  with  fidelity,  there  is  all  the  difierence  in  the  world 
between  placing  Sabbath  rest  on  moral  law  and  on  human  views  of  Chris- 
tian expediency  or  necessity;  as  he  himself  seems  clearly  to  see  the  wide 
difference  of  resting  the  support  of  the  ministry  on  the  operation  of  a  gospel 
principle :  '  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn,'  and  making  that  ^  the  law  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy ! '  He  may  be  thoroughly  persuaded  by  this  time,  that  not  only  is 
there  a  radical  difierence  in  the  principles  and  results  of  the  dogmas  he  pro- 
X>ounds,  and  the  doctrine  regarding  Sabbath  rest  he  opposes,  but  men  all  the 
world  over  see  the  difierence ;  and  hence  the  shout  of  exultation  with  which 
his  sentiments  have  been  hailed  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  religion,  and  the 
shock  of  grief  and  pain,  with  which  they  have  been  received  by  the  sincere 
friends  of  truth  in  every  section  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

He  need  not  wonder  at  this,  or  think  dt  arises  from  his  being  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented.  The  feelings  referred  to  are  excited  by  two 
broad  facts  which  appear  conspicuous  in  his  unhappy  speech, — the  disparage- 
ment he  throws  on  God's  law  in  general,  and  the  forbidding  views  he  gives 
of  God's  Sabbath  law  in  particular.  We  say  not,  this  is  his  intention,  bat 
unquestionably  this  is  the  efiect.  Is  it  not  for  a  lamentation  to  hear  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  speaking  of  God's  holy  law,  which  is  the  expression  of 
his  perfect  loving  nature,  in. such  terms  as  these :  'In  one  sense  the  Christian 
is  above  law  as  mere  rule;'  and  alleging  that  men  do  not  need  to  come  to  the 
divine  law  either  to  learn  their  duty  or  be  convinced  of  their  sins,  setting 
Christ's  life  in  contrast  with  this  for  both  ends,  as  if  this  life  were  not  a 
transcript  of  the  divine  law, — ^seen  in  its  true  glory  only  in  its  light,  fully 
apprehended  as  a  rule  only  by  its  interpretation  ;  and  both  together  blending 
in  Bible  truth  for  a  perfect  guide  to  the  land  of  uprightness  ?  Is  this  the 
manner  in  which  our  great  Lord  speaks,  when  He  says  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  '  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets'? 
Is  this  the  way  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  when  he  declares,  '  love  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law  ;'  '  I  had  not  known  lust  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt 
not  covet '?  Is  it  not  most  sad,  too,  to  hear  God's  exceeding  broad,  spiritual, 
benign  law  of  Sabbath  rest  spoken  of,  as  if  it  had  been  a  burden  grievous  to 
be  borne,  a  restriction  of  mere  external  rest,  '  obviously  not  a  moral  law,' 
without  any  provision  for  worship  or  for  the  higher  nature  of  man,  an  insti- 
tution, therefore,  that  must  be  laid  in  '  the  ruins  of  the  Mosaical  economji 
and  be  reproduced  in  a  still  more  free  and  beautiful  form  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  economy '  ?  In  direct  opposition  to  all  this,  does  not 
God  say,  *•  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy,'  and  declare,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  own  divine  rest,  as  intimating  He  impressed  the  spirit  of  this 
on  the  appointment  of  the  day,  *  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
and  hallowed  it'f  Does  He  not  also,  in  carrying  out  the  benignant  spirit  of 
his  ordinance,  command  '  a  holy  convocation '  for  worship  to  be  held  on  it, 
and  require  his  people  to  '  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honourable '  ? 

And  who  that  reads  the  inspired  memorials  of  eminent  saints  through 
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successive  generations  in  Israel,  can  doabt  that  many  of  them  attained  to 
an  altitude  of  free,  loving,  holj  devotion  in  their  Sabbath  rest,  that  would 
put  to  the  blush  many  among  us  who  talk  loftily  of  the  freedom  and  love 
of  the  gospel  age,  as  in  contrast  to  the  bondage  and  fear  of  the  children 
of  God  under  the  Mosaic  economy  ?  And  what  is  all  this  dark  colouring 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  introduced  for,  or  at  least  associated  with  1  It 
is  as  forming  the  background  of  a  like  gloomy  picture  of  the  unbending 
rigours  of  the  modern  Scottish  Sabbath.  And  is  the  strictness  of  Sabbath 
observance  such  a  prevailing  evil  of  this  nineteenth  century,  that  it  re- 
quires a  minister  of  religion  to  lift  up  his  testimony  against  it,  and 
either  by  silly  stories  regarding  its  oppressions,  or  by  severe  rebuke 
of  its  spirit,  labour  to  break  its  iron  yoke?  And  what  is  'the  still 
more  free  and  beautiful  form'  of  the  Sabbath  that  is  to  take  the  place 
of  this  which  we  are  desired  to  put  away  ?  At  one  time  it  is  alleged 
by  these  men  of  progress,  we  are  too  far  advanced  in  this  dispensation 
of  ours  to  be  put  off  with  anything  so  formal  and  stinted  as  one  day  in 
seven.  '  Christianity,'  says  Robertson,  '  is  a  system  of  permeation  ;  and 
nothing  is  really  worthy  of  Christians  but  to  regard  every  day  as  holy,  and 
equally  holy,  to  the  Lord.*  At  another  time  they  urge,  we  are  come  now  to 
an  age  in  which  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  so  unbending  a  Sabbath  as  that 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  or  with  any  observance  of  Sabbath  rest  which 
is  prescribed  by  law  from  without,  and  not  left  to  the  spontaneous  prompt- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  life  and  love  from  within.  'I  rely,'  says  Dr  Macleod, 
'on  a  principle,  not  on  a  mere  rule.  What  is  the  rule  of  fife  to  a  believer t 
Is  it  a  series  of  rules  f  No,  it  is  life  itself ;  it  is  that  which  is  the  true  life 
of  the  soul,' — a  wondrous  principle  truly  to  rely  on, — Hlie  rule  of  life  is — life 
ITSELF,'  according  to  which,  if  men  regulate  their  observance  of  Sabbath 
rest,  they  may  not  make  it  'beautiful,'  but  they  will  most  likely  make  it 
abundantly  ^  freeT  We  write  these  things,  not  in  a  spirit  of  glorying  that 
a  man  of  influence  in  another  denomination  than  our  own  has  in  this  speech 
committed  a  grievous,  some  think  an  irreparable  mistake,  but  we  write  in 
vindication  of  what  we  believe  to  be  injured  truth,  and  in  sorrow  at  this 
wound  inflicted  thereby  on.  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  damage  done  to 
the  interests  of  the  universal  church. 
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BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  TOUNG,  GLASGOW. 
READING  SIXTH.— THE  FALL.* 

PART  SECOND. 

The  quality  ascribed  to  the  serpent  is  suhtilty^dji^  the  account  of  the  temp- 
tation shows  a  marvellous  endowment  of  this  kind  in  him  by  whom  human 
innocence  was  assailed  and  overcome.  This  subtilty  may  be  defined  as 
intellectual  acuteness  prompted  by  deceit  and  malice,  and  so  working 
tortuously  towards  evil  ends  by  means  the  most  astute  in  themselves,  and 
the  most  dexterously  applied.  Not  wisdom  but  cunning  is  Satan's  gift ; 
and  not  reasoning  but  sophistry  is  the  art  which  it  enables  him  to  practise. 
No  rational  creature  could  be  legitimately  reasoned  into  the  commission  of 

*  Genesis  iii.  1-8. 
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sin  :  BO  man's  own  reason,  fairly  exercised,  would  lead  him  to  the  deliberafe 
.choice  of  what  is  evil.  The  arguments  which  persuade  to  wrong-doing 
have  ever  a  flaw  in  them,  either  more  obvious  or  more  concealed ;  and  the 
minds  with  which  such  arguments  prevail,  are  obscured  in  perception  and 
disordered  in  operation  by  a  sinister  bias  of  the  heart.  In  the  history  of 
the  temptation  accordingly,  we  find  matchless  mbtilty  on  Satan*s  part, — 
perfect  adroitness  in  the  mode  of  approaching  his  victim,  and  an  incompar- 
able ingenuity  in  '  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,' — but  nothing 
more ;  and  on  the  part  of  Eve,  we  find  a  facility  of  being  persuaded,  which 
proves  that  the  conclusion  to  which  she  flattered  herself  her  reason  led  her, 
was  already  a  foregone  conclusion  of  her  heart.  How  different  was  the 
result  when  Satan  tried  the  same  arts  on  the  second  Head  of  our  race  1  In 
that  case,  every  specious  argument  was  turned  with  a  perfect  logic  as  well 
as  with  an  invincible  firmness,  because  the  clear  reason  had  to  look  through 
no  film  created  by  depraved  liking.  From  which  we  get  sight  once  more 
of  the  very  old  but  very  deep  truth,  that  evil  has  its  seat  in  man's  will  and 
not  in  his  ur^erstanding, — that  his  heart  makes  his  intellect  play  the  fool :  a 
truth  involving  the  important  corollary,  that  what  our  race  needs  to  bring 
it  back  to  goodness,  is  not  enlightenment  merely,  but  moral  regeneration, — 
not  education  for  the  mind  only,  but  grace  for  the  heart. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  assume  a  previous  corruption  of  the  heart  of  Eve, 
which  made  her  the  easy  and  too  willing  victim  of  the  plausible  sophistries 
addressed  by  Satan  to  her  understanding.  The  opinion  is  a  common  one,  that 
the  whole  process  of  the  temptation  is  not  detailed  in  the  divine  record.  The 
very  form  of  Satan's  first  utterance  suggests  this  view :  '  Yea,  hath  God 
said,'  etc.,  as  if  replying  to  some  previous  allegation  of  the  woman's,  or  at 
least  to  a  thought,  not  consistent  with  perfect  content  and  purity,  vividly 
present  at  the  moment  to  Ber  heart.  It  may  be  that  we  have  only  the  con- 
'  tinuation  and  close  of  the  momentous  interview  and  dialogue.  Or,  only  the 
last  of  several  such  colloquies  between  the  parties  may  be  described, — that 
which  brought  about  the  consummation.  But  we  prefer  to  understand  that 
the  historian,  after  his  manner,  confines  himself  to  relating  what  actually 
and  overtly  occurred.  If  there  was  previous  commerce  between  the  demon 
and  the  object  of  his  malice,  it  was  not  of  this  open  and  verbal  kind :  it  was 
secret  and  in  her  soul.  The  spring  of  her  innocence  was  poisoned  there ; 
and  only  after  the  process  of  corruption  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the 
proposal  safe,  was  she  urged,  by  spoken  though  disguised  solicitations,  to 
the  completion  of  her  ruin  by  actual  violation  of  the  divine  command.  Thus, 
only  that  which  was  overt  and  observable  in  this  transaction  is  made  matter 
of  written  history,  because  that  only  is  properly  within  the  sphere  of  our 
intelligence.  The  mystery  of  Satan's  dealing  with  the  spirit  is  passed  over, 
though  it  must  plainly  be  assumed.  And  the  assumption  clears  our  way  to 
comprehending  now  the  sophistries  of  the  seducer,  palpable  though  specious, 
achieved  so  readily  the  sad  success  which  crowned  them. 


The  first  act  and  utterance  of  the  serpent  constitute  his  masterpiece  of 
subtilty.  The  initiation  of  his  schtjme  was,  so  to  speak,  his  difficulty,  and 
he  goes  about  it  with  consummate  skill.  He  selects  the  woman  to  be  his 
victim,  not  the  man.  Not  that  Adam,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  fared 
better  in  his  hands  than  did  his  more  gentle  partner ;  but  the  tempter  pur- 
sued at  least  a  surer  policy  in  assailing  first  the  *  weaker  vessel,'  and  then. 
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through  her,  compassing  the  destruction  of  the  stronger.  It  is  not  beneath 
the  subject  to  faint  at  the  well-known  specialities  of  woman  which  laid  her 
peculiarly  open,  in  the  person  of  the  first  and  com  pie  test  of  her  sex,  to  the 
wiles  of  the  arch-seducer.  She  acts  less  from  judgment,  more  from  impulse, 
than  her  colder,  more  calculating  companion.  She  is  more  impatient  of 
restraint  that  seems  arbitrary  and  conflicts  with  inclination.  She  is  more 
easily  captivated  by  such  allurements  as  that  which  Eve  found  it  at  last  im- 
possible to  resist.  She  is  less  capable  of  repressing  curiosity,  and  leaving 
mysteries  that  promise  interesting  discoveries  unprobed.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  such  allegations, — and  they  are  no  libel  on  the  sex  of  Eve,  but 
ascribe  to  it  qualities  on*  which,  under  happy  conditions  otherwise,  depends 
much  of  its  distinctive  piquancy  and  charm, — then  Satan  acted  like  himself 
when  he  tried  to  induce  the  woman  first  to  defy  the  divine  prohibition,  and 
at  every  risk,  '  try  conclusions,'  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit.  He  selects 
his  opportunity,  moreover,  when  Eve  can  be  dealt  with  alone.  He  comes 
upon  her  walking  somewhere  in  unsuspecting  security  among  the  bowers  of 
Eden,  while  the  husband,  on  whose  stronger  judgment  and  firmer  will  she 
might  have  leaned,  is  for  the  moment  absent  from  her  side.  Had  she  main- 
tained her  fellowship  with  God,  all  had  been  well ;  but  this  she  had  begun 
to  intermit.  Counsel  in  such  a  crisis  even  with  Adam  might  have  been 
safety;  but  Satan  contrived  that  even  that  counsel  should  be  impossible,  and 
that  the  weaker  of  the  two  against  whom  he  plotted,  should  bear  unaided 
the  full  force  of  his  attack.  In  such  a  case,  two  had  been,  not  twice  only, 
hut  many  times,  stronger  than  one ;  but  Satan  knew  that  in  his  strategy,  as 
in  other,  to  divide  was  to  conquer.  The  temptation  was  craftily  timed  also, 
as  we  view  the  matter,  in  another  and  most  essential  respect.  The  heart 
of  Eve  had  previously  been  tampered  with.  ^  The  thought  of  breaking 
through  the  restraint  imposed  upon  her  had  been  entertained,  and  had 
grown  in  some  ^egree  familiar.  Who  knows  but  that  her  secret  conscious- 
ness of  this  led  to  her  wandering  alone  in  Eden,  agitated  by  contending 
desires,  already  divided  in  spirit  from  her  husband,  and  so  less  happy  in  his 
presence  f  We  picture  her  so  wandering  amid  the  still  solitudes,  uneasily 
revolving  the  thoughts  which,  for  a  time,  she  had  permitted  herself  to  cherish, 
when  suddenly,  as  if  the  voice  within  her  had  produced  its  own  echo  with- 
out, the  serpent- charmer  breaks  the  silence  with  his  insinuating  *yea.' 
The  moment  for  this  bold  obtrusion  of  himself  was  thus  cunningly  selected ; 
and  to  this,  we  apprehend, — in  connection  with  Eve's  entire  simplicity,  and 
total  unsuspiciousness  of  any  evil  presence*  in  the  paradise  in  which  she 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  around  her, — must  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  she  seems  neither  to  have  feared  nor  fled.*  There  are  conjunctures  when 
we  are  ready  to  give  heed  to  any  voice  that  sounds  sympathetic  with  the 
theme  or  the  emotion  with  which  our  hearts  are  filled.  Such  a  conjuncture 
had  arisen  in  the  history  of  Eve ;  and  the  mysterious  speaker  addressed 
her  on  a  topic  so  absorbing,  that,  in  her  frailty,  she  could  only  remain  and 
listen. 

The  terms  of  Satan*s  first  utterance  display  a  subtilty  as  deep  as  that 
which  appears  in  the  choice  of  his  victim  and  the  timing  of  his  assault : 
'  Fea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  trei  of  the  garden  V  The  '  yea' 
indicates  that  he  is  speaking  to  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  Eve, — a  thought 
that  may  well  have  been  so  vivid  at  the  moment  that  she  could  scarcely  tell 
hut  she  might  have  uttered  it ;  in  which  case  the  serpent  would  only  seem 
to  be  replying  to  herself, — taking  up  a  conversation  already  virtually  on  her 
Bide  begun.   And  it  plainly  insinuates,  moreover,  the  incredibility  of  the 
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supposition  that  such  a  command  as  that  quoted  could  ever  have  been 
given.    The  latter  thought  is  meant  to  be  suggested  also  by  the  interrogatory 
form  of  the  tempter's  words*    He  makes  no  affirmation  as  yet.    He  simply 
puts  a  question,  so  couched,  and  doubtless  toned,  as  to  convey  strongly  the 
idea,  *  Surely  God  can  not  have  said  the  thing  which  you  attribute  to  Him.' 
The  effect  of  this  upon  Eve  was  fitted,  and  of  course  intended,  to  be  two- 
fold :  first,  to  awaken  in  her  mind  a  doubt  as  to  whether  there  might  not 
be  some  mistake  with  regard  either  to  the  terms  of  the  divine  command,  or 
to  her  own  and  Adam's  reading  of  it.    Could  it  be  so  very  absolute  and 
BO  very  peremptory  as  they  had  hitherto  understood  f    And  secondly,  to 
awaken  in  her,  or  to  confirm  by  the  implied  verdict  of  a  third  party,  the 
far  deeper  and  more  damning  doubt  as  to  the  justnete  and  kindness  of  Him 
by  whom  so  arbitrary  a  decree  could  have  been  imposed — if  imposed  it 
really  was.    Could  it  be  a  Being  of  perfect  goodness  who  could  lay  upon 
his  creatures  a  restriction  which,  as  Eve  now  looked  upon  it,  was  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  both  frivolous  and  vexatious  ?    And  there  is  yet  more 
in  these  first  words  of  the  tempter  than  merely  their  interrogatory  form  and 
tone  that  is  fitted  to  serve  his  purpose.    To  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Being  who 
made  them,  and  gave  them  all  their  happiness,  while  He  claimed  in  return 
their  undivided  homage  and  obedience,  was  known  as  ^  Jehovah-God,'  a 
personal  and  gracious  name,  through  which  they  recognised  Him  as  their 
father  and  their  friend.    But  Satan  brings  him  before  the  mind  of  Eve,  not 
as  'Jehovah,'  but  as  'God'  only, — 'hath  God  said,'  etc.? — as  if  to  keep 
out  of  view  all  that  was  near  and  attractive  in  the  relations  which  He  sus- 
tained to  them,  to  remove  Him  from  the  sphere  of  their  personal  trust  and 
love,  and  represent  Him  merely  as  a  dark,  inscrutable,  abstract  Power  in  the 
universe  by  which  his  creatures  are  governed  and  enthralled.    And  then, 
last  t)f  all,  he  ventures  on  a  daring,  though  plausible  perversion  of  the  i 
divine  command  itself:  he  asks,  'Hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  ^at  of  every  \ 
tree  of  the  garden  ?'    God  had  said  something  very  different  from  this  in  | 
sense,  yet  something  sufficiently  resembling  it  in  sound  to  make  such  a  { 
mode  of  putting  the  case  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  woman,  in  the  state 
of  mind  to  which  she  had  been  brought.    That  which  was  restrictive  in  the 
divine  arrangement  is  made  prominent  by  Satan — is  ma^e  its  special  feature ;  | 
its  abundant  generosity  is  kept  carefully  out  of  view.    The  worst  possible  | 
construction  of  which  language  is  capable  is  put  upon  it :  restraint  on  one 
point  is  made  to  appear  as  if  restraint  were  all.    Attention  is  dexterously 
fixed  on  the  solitary  prohibition  ;  the  unlimited  liberty  otherwise  is  made 
to  disappear.    And  this  was  precisely  the  view  which  Eve  had  been  tending 
to  indulge,  to  her  grief  and  imminent  peril.    She  strained  at  the  one  silken 
cord  that  bound  her  for  her  safety  to  the  throne  of  God,  till  it  galled  her 
like  an  iron  chain.    The  one  imagined  grievance  was  exaggerated  till  she 
was  in  danger  of  regarding  it  alone,  and  forgetting  the  boundless  goodness 
which  it  fleemed  rather  to  signalize  and  command  than  qualify.  And 
Satan's  bold,  though  indirect  and  cautious  utterance  of  the  very  thought 
which  she  had  suffered  to  engross  and  blind  her,  laid  a  snare  for  her  unwary 
feet  into  which  she  was  all  too  sure  to  fall. 

Thus  the  temptation  was  presented  to  Eve,  in  such  circumstances, — in 
such  a  form.  No  explicit  proposal  is  made  to  her.  The  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  is  not  even  named,  the  first  distinct  allusion  to  it 
being  left  to  come  from  herself.  No  direct  imputation  is  cast  on  God.  All 
is  insinuation,  deep  and  deadly ;  and  nothing  is  advanced  that  might  in  the 
outset  have  awakened  suspicion  or  roused  alarm.    Satan  aims  at  fanning 
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the  embers  of  discontent  and  rebellion  that  smoulder  in  her  own  bosom,  and 
he  does  so  by  breath  unseen  and  scarcely  felt;  be  flaunts  before  her  no  visible 
brand  from  hell.  So  consummate  is  his  subtiltj.  But  when  his  devices  are 
stripped  of  all  their  specious  coverings,  the  principle  of  seduction  which 
underlies  them  is  seen  to  be  that  by  which  he  has  always  succeeded  in 
luring  men  to  sin.  He  whispers  to  our  hearts  the  very  suggestions  by  which 
Eve  was  deceived  to  her  undoing.  He  insinuates  that  the  law  by  which 
we  feel  restrained  may,  after  all,  be  not  the  very  law  of  God,  or  may  be 
interpreted  by  us  with  unnecessary  strictness.  He  finds  it  too  easy  to  per- 
suade us  of  its  harshness,  if  it  be  from  God  ;  he  awakens  the  feeling  that 
its  rigidity  is  more  than  natures  such  as  ours  can  bear.  Then  he  widens 
the  breach  between  us  and  God  himself ;  he  makes  the  loving  Father  bear 
in  our  eyes  the  aspect  of  an  exacting  tyrant.  And  so,  with  a  sneaking  hope 
of  possible  impunity,  or  with  a  desperate  self-abandonment,  we  listen  to  his 
counsels,  we  follow  our  own  impulses,  we  break  with  duty,  we  give  up  with 
heaven,  and,  but  for  redemption,  we  are  lost. 

II.  THE  TEMPTATION  ENTERTAINED. 

Eve's  one  hope  of  retaining  her  innocence,  and  overcoming  in  the  ordeal 
through  w^hich  she  had  been  passing,  vanished  when  she  consented  to  bandy 
words  v^ith  her  seducer.  She  either  saw  the  drift  and  spirit  of  the 
being  who  had  spoken  to  her,  and  should  instantly  have  stood  upon  her 
guard,  and  refused  all  parley  with  him ;  or  she  was  already  so  blinded  in 
moral  perception,  and  so  deadened  in  conscience,  that  neither  discernment 
of  his  evil  purpose,  nor  revulsion  from  it,  was  longer  possible  to  her.  It 
such  a  snare  was  hidden  from  her,  it  was  because  the  true  '  vision  and 
faculty  divine ' — the  sense  that  instinctively  detects  and  shrinks  from  evil — 
had  gone'  from  her :  if  she  beheld  it,  and  yet  dallied  with  it,  she  rushed 
upon  her  fate  in  a  spirit  for  which  infatuation  is  too  light  a  word.  On  either 
supposition,  she  was  ^t  the  mercy  of  her  enemy,  from  the  moment  when 
she  ventured  to  reply  to  him.  And  much  more  do  all  who,  since  the  fall, 
presume  to  measure  swords  with  Satan,  invite  and  insure  defeat. 

The  first  part  of  Eve's  reply  is  hopeful,  had  it  been  right  or  safe  for  her  to 
reply  at  all ;  but  the  gleam  of  hope  which  it  awakens  is  instantly  extinguished 
by  the  second.  She  rectifies  Satan's  reading  of  the  divine  command,  and 
replaces  in  it  what  he  had  stealthily  dropped  out.  Instead  of  ^  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden,'  she  interprets  the  arrangement  under 
which  she  and  her  husband  were  placed,  into  *  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  of  the  garden ;  but,'  etc.  This  was  so  far  well.  It  betokens  some 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  tempter's  representation.  It  betokens  some 
sense,  too,  of  the  goodness  and  liberality  which  Satan  had  inferentially  im- 
pugned. But,  unhappily,  even  this  acknowledgment  loses  somewhat  of  its 
grace  when  we  look  narrowly  into  its  own  terms,  into  its  connexion  with 
what  immediately  succeeds,  and  into  the  spirit,  thus  ascertained,  in  .which  it 
seems  to  have  been  made.  For  the  admission,  we  plainly  see,  is  not  frank 
and  full.  It  is  only  '  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,' — 
not  all  the  trees,  with  the  single  exception  which  she  at  once  goes  on  to 
name, — which  is  certainly  not  a  liberal  construction  of  God's  actual  words, 
*0f  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat;'  suggesting  that  the 
confession  is  rather  extorted  than  spontaneous,  and  is  made,  after  all,  with  a 
reservation  and  a  grudge.  And  then  she  is  evidently  disposed  to  make  far 
more  of  the  solitary  prohibition  under  which  she  lay,  than  of  her  otherwise 
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unhampered  freedom.  She  hastens,  we  feel,  from  the  cold  and  stinted 
acknowledgment,  ^  We  maj  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,'  to 
dilate  with  a  measure  of  yehemence  and  amplification  on  the  other  part  of  the 
divine  rule :  '  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  'of  it,  neither  shaU  ye  touch  it,  lest  je  die/ 
Xhis  is  spoken  con  amore^  with  fluency,  and  with  warmth.  The  clause, 
'  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,'  is  an  addition  of  her  own,  and  betrays  at  once 
her  impetuosity,  her  disposition  to  put  the  worst  possible  construction  on 
the  divine  words,  and  the  '  irk '  which  their  stringency  occasioned  her. 
She  speaks  of  '  God,'  too,  copying  Satan's  style,  and  sinking  all  the  gracious 
associations  which  were  wrapt  up  in  the  pame  ^  Jehovah.'  Thus  a  full 
Tiew  of  the  answer  of  Eve  destroys  completely  the  favourable  impression 
which  the  first  portion  of  it  might  have  seemed  fitted  to  create.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  niggard  acknowledgment,  and  an  exaggerated  complaint.  It  is 
petuli^nt,  almost  passionate,  and  untruthful.  It  labours  to  make  odious  the 
divine  command,  with  an  evident  intention  to  justify  disobedience  to  it.  It 
courts  Satan  with  an  ardour  at  which  even  he  must  have  been  surprised. 
It  marks  a  step  in  her  .downward  course  at  which  he  plainly  took  courage 
and  exulted ;  but  one  at  which  even  Eve's  fallen  sons  must  wonder,  and 
well  might  weep. 

The  rejoinder  which  Satan  now  makes  is  in  a  different  tone  from  that  of 
his  first  cautious  and  insinuating  question.  He  throws  off  his  reserve, 
though  still  practising  all  his  subtilty,  and  advances  with  boldness  to  com- 
plete a  triumph  which  he  evidently  considers  as  good  as  won.  He  aims  at 
two  points :  first,  to  persuade  Eve  that  her  fears  are  groundless ;  and 
secondly,  to  inflame  her  ambition  and  curiosity.  The.  former  is  h^  object 
'in  the  assertion  so  roundly  made,*  *  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  ; '  and  the  latter  he 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  the  dazzling  though  hazy  announcement,  *  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereoTj  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.' 

The  assurance  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared  is  plainly  called  forth  by  the 
tone  of  Eve's  reference  to  that  threatened  penalty  of  disobedience,  in  the 
speech  of  hers  to  which  the  serpent  is  replying.  '  Lest  ye  die '  were  her 
closing  words,  uttered,  we  may  imagine,  with  a  shudder  of  apprehension,  as 
the  shadow  of  that  dread  unknown  evil  fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  would-be, 
but  still  only  half-daring,  transgressor.  This  terror  of  the  consequences  of 
rebellion  was  the  one  thing  which  held  Eve  now  to  her  allegiance.  Let  this 
be  overcome,  even  temporarily,  and  the  end  of  her  seducer  would  be  gained. 
He  assails  it  by  strong  assertion,  the  power  of  which  on  a  mind  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  be  convinced,  every  one  understands.  True,  the  asser- 
tion went  directly  in  the  face  of  ^n  explicit  divine  warning;  but  God  was 
absent  now  from  Eve,  and  Satan  was  bodily  present ;  and  so  the  latter's 
lie,  'even  though  suspected,  overbore  the  former's  truth,  even  though  not 
deliberately  questioned.  It  was  a  vehement  and  naked  blasphemy  which 
Satan  uXtered ;  but  its  very  vehemency  helped  to  carry  off  its  blasphemous- 
ness;  its  impudent  emphasis  lent  it  weight  with  one  whose  whole  soul 
desired  that  it  might  be  true.  But  Satan  sought  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
Eve  by  appealing  also  to  principles  still  more  powerful  than  itself.  There 
might  be  risk,  though  he  denied  it  in  the  very  face  of  God ;  but  let  her 
think  of  the  new  world  that  would  open  up  to  her  if  she  took  courage  and 
asserted  her  independence  I  That  mysterious  tree,  with  its  goodly  fruit, 
w^  not  debarred  to  her  for  nothing.  It  was  forbidden  by  God  in  jealousy, 
lest  his  creatures  should  become  as  free  and  as  knowing  as  himself.  The 
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one  thing  that  kept  her  in  thrall  to  a  Being  above  her  by  whose  will  she 
bad  hitherto  been  controlled, — >that  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  what  that  Being 
knew, — that  shrouded  the  mjstery  of  '  good  and  evil'  from  the  creature,  and 
left  the  understanding  of  it  the  prerogative  of  the  Creator, — ^that,  in  short, 
made  all  the  difference  between  her  race  and  God, — ^was  simplj  exclusion 
from  the  fruit  of  this  forbidden  tree.  So  reasoned  the  tempter ;  and  there 
was  just  enough  of  truth  and  plausibility  on  his  side  to  give  his  sophistries 
power  upon  his  victim.  That  tree  ujfis  the  symbol  of  her  own  and  Adam's 
bondage — she  could  not  deny  it ;  and  she  knew  not,  alas,  that  such  bondage 
was  essential  to  any  true  liberty.  It  did  enfold  a  mystery  which  the  eating 
of  its  fruit  alone  could  solve  :  this  she  felt  and  was  impatient  of ;  and  she 
knew  not,  alas,  how  blissful  was  the  ignorance  at  which  she  fretted.  It 
would,  when  its  fruit  was  eaten,  make  them  to  <  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil,'  in  a  certain  sense.  They  would  know  then,  what  they  did  not 
know  now,  but  what  higher  intelligences  knew,  not  good  only,  but  '  good 
and  evil,* — that  was  perfectly  certain ;  and  she  dreamed  not,  alas,  how  dis- 
mal a  knowledge  this  must  prove.  And  so  Eve's  pride  was  appealed  to  ; 
would  she  not  be  free,  and  feel  no  more  the  yoke  whose  galling  she  so  bit- 
terly resented  ?  Her  love  of  knowledge  was  appealed  to  ;  would  she  not  break 
the  spell  that  bound  her,  and  probe  the  secret  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  ?  Her  ambition  was  appealed  to ;  would  she  not  brave  all  to 
acquire  a  status  which  would  uplift  tiie  race  of  which  she  was  to  be  the 
mother  to  a  level  with  the  very  *  gods '?  Those  principles  brought  rapidly 
and  powerfully  into  play  in  a  heart  which  holy  motives  had  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  influence,  and  in  which  unholy  ones  were  quickly  acquir- 
ing an  ascendency,  were  ^most  enough  to  raise  Eve  above  her  terrors. 
The  siren  voices  which  now  allured  her,  all 'but  drowned  in  their  intoxicat- 
ing music  the  alarming  sound  of  the  words, '  Lest  ye  die.'  And  it  needed  but 
one  thing  more— the  appeal  of  sense — to  sweep  away  all  lingering  scruples, 
and  leave  her  the  abject  slave, of  her  tempter's  will. 

In  this  way  was  the  temptation  entertained  by  Eve.  In  this  way  was  the 
wedge,  the  thin  edge  of  which  she  had  admitted,  conclusively  driven  home. 
She  listened  unappalled  to  Satan's  bold  contradiction  of  God  :  '  Ye  shall  not 
8Qrely  die.'  She  suffered  the  inflaming  of  other  motives  in  her  soul,  till  the 
last  consideration  that  deterred  her  from  actual  sin — the  dread  of  its  con- 
sequence-—ceased  to  exert  upon  her  its  inferior  but  still  salutary  influence. 
She  shut  her  eyes  to  everything  but  the  delusive  prospects  which  the  taking 
of  her  own  way  seemed  to  open  up  to  her.  Have  we  not  here  another  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  all  temptation  I  Does  not  every  transgressor  persuade 
himself, — Satan  whispering  the  old  lie  in  his  soul, — that  he  may  sin,  in  this 
instance  and  that,  and  yet  not  die  ?  Does  not  the  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  sinning,  and  yet  escaping,  lure  us  on  and  on?  and  do  not  the  blandish- 
ments of  sin, — the  fancied  freedom,  the  pleasure,  the  new  experiences,  which 
it  promises, — so  blind  and  fascinate  us  that  the  fear  of  God  comes  to  be  hid- 
den from  our,  eyes  f  We  are  not  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices, — an  excuse 
that  may  partially  be  pled  for  Eve  ;  and  yet,  while  we  marvel  at  Eve's  sim- 
plicity, we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  taken  with  no  more  or  other  guile  than 
served  to  bring  her  into  the  net. 


in.— THE  TEMPTATION  BMBRACBI>. 


The  work  of  Satan  is  now  done.  The  mind  of  his  victim  is  possessed  by 
principles  whose  certain  operation  will  impel  her  to  her  doom.    The  heart 
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poisoned,  the  reason  mystified,  the  power  of  sense  is  enough  to  do  all  the 
rest.  Eve,  in  her  contented  innocence,  and  awed  yet  happy  subjection  to 
the  divine  will,  had  hitherto  looked  on  the  interdicted  tree  without  unlawful 
desire  to  gratify  her  palate  with  its  fruit.  But  she  is  safe  to  look  upon  it  no 
more.  The  slavery  of  sense  begins,  where  loving,  fearing,  submission  to 
God  ends. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  fair  to  behold : 
it  was  '  pleasant  to  the  eyes.'  It  piomised,  nioreover,  to  be  sweet  to  the 
taste  :  as  Eve  viewed  it,  it  seemed  *  good  for  food.'  Had  it  not  been  so,  it 
would  not  have  been  suitable  to  its  purpose.  It  could  have  been  no 
test  of  virtue  to  have  abstained  from  fruit  which,  instead  of  attracting, 
repelled.  And  the  aspect  which  all  sin  wears,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a 
fallen  race,  is  depicted  in  the  goodliness  and  pleasantness  of  the  fruit 
by  which  Eve  was  enticed.  It,  too,  seems  '  good  for  food,'— the  thing  to 
fill  the  soul  with  ;  and  Jt  is  ^  pleasant  to  the  eyes,' — it  bears  a  bloom,  how- 
ever deceitful,  which  promises  sweetness  and  delight.  It  was  the  sensible 
attractions  of  the  tree  which  plainly  overcame  Eve  at  the  final  moment. 
She  had  listened  to  Satan,  and  all  the  safeguards  of  her  innocence  were 
broken  down  ;  but  it  was  only  when  she  looked  upon  the  tree  that'  the  mad- 
ness fairly  overpowered  her,  and  she  sinned  formally,  iji  act.  Thus  it 
always  is,— we  are  driven  helpless  before  the  first  gale  of  sense,  when  we 
have  slipped  the  anchor  of  godly  principle.  But  though  Eve  yielded  to 
sense,  immediately,  she  feigned  to  herself  a  higher  motive,  by  which  also  she 
affected  to  be  influenced.  For,  she  not  only  '  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,'  but  she  reverted  also  to 
what  she  had  been  hearing  of  its  higher  properties ;  and  saying  to  herself, 
it  is  '  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,'  she  put  forth  her  hand  and 
plucked  its  fateful  fruit.  Thus  she  befooled  herself  in  the  moment  of  her 
fall ;  and  thus  we  all  befool  ourselves,  having  ever  some  other  motive  to  put 
forth,  which  we  think  admits  of  partial  vindication,  that  we  may  not  own 
to  ourselves,  in  all  its  baseness,  the  real  motive  which  actuates  us  in  sin. 
Eve's  tragic  deed  itself — tragic  ever  in  our  eyes  for  all  it  was  so  simple — 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  Milton : 


*  So  saying,  her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hoar, 
Forth-reaching  to  the  fruit — she  plucked  !  she  ate ! 
Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost.' 


[Some  proof  sheets  have  been  handed  to  us  of  an  interesting  volume  now  in  the 
press,  entitled  '  Scenes  and  Characters  in  a  Scottish  Pastorate,  hy  the  Bev.  J.  R. 
M'Gavin,  D.D.,  Danjlee.*  It  purports  to  be  a  record  of  facts  that  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  extended  mini- 
stry. The  narratives  are  possessed  of  great  variety  and  attractiveness,  and  are 
eminently  illustrative  of  human  character,  and  of  the  power  of  the  gospel.  We 
are  persuaded  our  readers  will  feel  indebted  to  us  for  the  following  extracts  from 
the  first  chapter,  entitled  '  Sheep  in  the  Wildemess.^^En.] 

THE  CONVERT  FROM  CARELESSNESS.        eddies  into  which  the  superficial  or  the 

careless  are  daily  drifting  from  spiritual 
In  the  ebb-tide  of  spiritual  and  social  supervision  and  sympathy,  and  settling 
enterprise  around  us,  there  are  quiet    down  into  the  stagnant  deposit  of  utter 
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ungodliness.  From  the  lack  of  kindly 
counsel  or  seasonable  help,  in  an  unequal 
warfare  with  poverty,  beneath  which 
men  fall  away  from  sanctuary  attend- 
ance, many  learn  to  become  irreligious, 
if  not  profane,  until  the  Sabbath  becomes 
only  a  day  of  sloth  or  idleness,  and  the 
prodnct  is  a  heartless  heathenism,  ^hich 
often  mocks  all  efforts  of  suibsequent  re- 
covery. From  this  pestilential  deposit 
of  ignorance  and  incipient  crime,  some 
signal  cases  of  recovery  occasionally 
appear  to  magnify  the  riches  of  divine 
grace,  and  from  a  multitude  of  similar 
cases  we  select  one.  In  one  of  the  last 
visitatious  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  was 
very  deadly  in  o\a  town,  having  heard 
that  David  Oliver,  a  widower  with  a 
young  family,  had  been  seized  in  the 
morning,  I  went  to  visit  him  at  night. 
On  ascending  the  stair  leading  to  his 
house,  such  shrieks  and  wailing  of  female 
anguish  re-echoed  through  the  tenement, 
that  I  feared  I  had  come  too  late.  On 
entering  the  apartmeat,  two  young  wo- 
men were  seen  standing  on  the  hearth  in 
all  the  wild  abandonment  of  Eastern 
grief,  while  two  or  three  lads  were 
seated  in  the  alent  effusion  of  sorrow 
around  the  fire.  In  the  bed,  the  pro- 
strate victim  was  extended,  with  fixed 
eyes,  ghastly  indigo  hue,  and  all  the 
cadaverous  collapse  which  precedes  or 
accompanies  death  in  this  feaif  ul  malady. 
An  old  Irish  virago,  who  professed  to  act 
as  nurse,  but  was  more  attentive  io  the 
patient's  brandy  than  to  himself  in  her 
engagements,  was  lying  leaning  across 
the  patient's  body,  and  howling  a  lament 
over  his  loss.  It  was  at  once  manifest 
that  the  woman  was  drunk,  and  that  if 
the  man  was  not  already  dead,  he  could 
not  live  long  under  such  pressure.  I 
therefore  at  once  flung  her  off  the  body, 
when,  as  I  suspected,  the  patient  ere 
long  rallied  from  the  syncope  peculiar  to 
his  malady,  opened  his  eyes,  and  after 
some  vain  efforts  to  speak,  began  to  ad- 
dress me  in  that  sepulchral  and  hollow 
whisper  which  only  the  dying  in  cholera 
discover*  After  giving  some  charges 
ahout  his  children,  and  especially  his 
youngest  daughter,  he  said,  *  This  is  sad 
vork,  and  the  last  awful  conflict,  but  I 
am  not  afraid ;  the  Saviour  who  found 
me  in  my  ungodliness  ten  years  ago, 
and  redeemed  me,  is  with  me  now.  I 
die  in  the  hope  of  glory  through  his 
atoning  death.  I  am  happy,  but  oh  I 
comfort  those  distracted  girls  and  boys, 


now  to  be  left  fatherless  and  motherless.' 
And  with  a  long  deep  sigh  he  expired. 

This  was  my  last  interview  with  David 
Oliver ;  my  first  conference  with  him 
was  also  impressive,  and  serves  to  explain 
his  dying  testimony  Ten  years  before, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  forenoon  service, 
a  man  whom  I  had  not  previously  seen, 
presented  himself  at  the  vestry,  and 
somewhat  abruptly  asked,  '  Who  told 
you,  sir,  that  I  was  in  your  church  this 
morning  ?  I  thought  no  one  knew  of  it. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  house  of  Grod  for 
many  years  before,  and  yet  you  have 
been  doing  nothing  else  than  exposing 
all  my  sins  to  me  and  to  others,  until  I 
am  nearly  distracted.'  Of  course  he  was 
informed  that  his  presence  in  church,  as 
well  as  his  previous  history,  were  quite 
unknown  to  the  preacher,  and  thkt  if 
his  sins  had  been  laid  bare  to  his  convic- 
tion, it  must  have  been  God  speaking  by 
the  word  to  his  soul.  He  then  informed 
roe  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  Sabbaths  in  bed,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  his  want  of  sleep  during 
the  week,  as  he  was  compelled  every 
week-dAy  to  rise  about  three  o'clock  A.M., 
in  order  to  arouse  bakers,  firemen  of 
engines,  and  other  early  workers,  by 
which  means  he  supplemented  an  other- 
wise inadequate  income,  so  as  to  support 
his -delicate  wife  and  young  family.  On 
that  Sabbath  morning  on  which  we  first 
met,  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep  in  con- 
sequence of  an  awful  dream,  which  had 
deeply  impressed  him ;  and  he  had  wan- 
dered out  to  get  rid  of  it,  not  knowing 
how  to  occupy  himself,  when  he  had 
stumbled  by  accident  into  my  place  of 
worship.  The  deep  convictions  under 
which  I  discovered  him  were  genuine, 
and  resulted  in  a  decided  spiritual  change 
of  character,  which  approved  itself  in  a 
consistent  profession  to  the  end.  Although 
he  continued  his  calling,  which  compelled 
him  to  early  risiiig,  he  never  afterwards 
was  absent  from  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
his  delight  in  religious  exercises,  fulfilled 
under  great  personal  sacrifices,  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  Soon 
after  this  spiritual  crisis,  his  wife  sud- 
denly died,  leaving  him  with  six  young 
and  helpless  children.  Being  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  and  totally  un-* 
able  to  pay  for  female  assistance  in  his 
household,  for  many  years  he  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  a  mother  as  well  as^a 
father  to  his  young  children.  He  washed 
their  clothes,  and  mended  them^cleaned 
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his  house  and  their  persons  regularly, 
often  at  the  expense  of  his  night's 
rest,  so  that  his  home  and  its  inmates 
became  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  do- 
mestic economy  to  all  around.  It  was 
always  a  sight  yrorthy  of  admiration,  to 
witness  this  humble  man  leading  his 
children  forth  regularly  with  him  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  all  tidy,  orderly,*  and 
neat  in  their  poverty,  as  if  the  most  ex- 
pert female  hands  had  performed  their 
toilet  for  them.  Being  a  person  of 
«  humblest  intellect  and  almost  no  educa- 
tion, David  was  not  qualified  to  take  a 
prominent  place  in  any  religious  enter- 
prise ;  but  with  a  commendable  zeal, 
quite  equal  to  his  prudence,  he  sought 
in  his  own  sphere  to  warn  the  ungodly, 
and  to  urge  eternal  things  on  their  re- 
gaid ;  and  some  survived  him  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  they  owed  much 
to  his  faithful  rebukes  and  counsel.  Not 
many  knew  him  when  living,  or  missed 
him  when  he  was  no  more ;  but  he  was 
^  faithful  over  a  little,^  and  above  his  un- 
known grave  this  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory  has  been  respectfully  reared, 
that  others  may  read  from  it  their  les- 
sons of  duty  and  respongibility,  and 
learn  to  admire  the  divine  grace  which, 
from  Hhe  weak  things  of  the  world, 
confounds  the  mighty.* 

TEMPTATION  THWARTED  ;  OR,  THE  CALL 
OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

Among  those  who  are  wandering  out- 
side the  fold,  not  a  few  may  be  found 
who  have  fallen  amidst  the  briars  and 
thorns  of  temptation,  and  are  in  urgent 
danger  of  being  ensnared  and  ruined. 
In  the  life  of  every  individual,  there  are 
critical  and  portentous  moments  on  which 
the  destinies,  both  for  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come, -often  depend.  Where 
the  cross-roads  of  virtue  and  of  vice  con- 
verge, and  each  invites  us  to  enter,  thou- 
sands are  found  to  falter  in  the  turning, 
and  by  one  false  step  we  may  cross  the 
boundary  line  of  peace  and  innocence, 
so  as  to  be  undone  for  ever.  Who  is 
there  that  can  look  back  from  beyond 
childhood,  on  his  past  course,  wiUxout 
trembling  at  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
which  he  has  made  from  insidious  snares 
of  vice,  or  yawning  destruction  ?  What 
if  he  had  yielded  to  yonder  urgent  temp- 
-  tation,  by  which  he  was  *  drawn  to  death 
and  ready  to  be  slain,'  but  from  which 
some  apparent  accident  or  interruption 
alone  snatched  him!   Would  not  the 


whole  complexion  of  his  life  have  been 
darkened  and  defaced;  and  can  any 
refrain  from  devout  gratitude  to  Him 

*  whose  mercy  alone  held  us  up '  when 
our  *foot  had  almost  slipped,*  and  our 

*  souls  were  well  nigh  gone?'  How 
many  young  hearts  at  this  hour  are 
struggling  amidst  those  destructive  reefs 
and  breakers  of  guilty  passion  which  lioe 
the  whole  seaboard  of  life's  ocean  in  its 
outlets,  and  which  must  be  rounded  or 
crossed  by  all  who  launch  on  its  perilous 
Toyage  1  When  vice  disguises  itself  as 
pleasure,  and  greets  us  with  the  seduc- 
tions of  indulgence,  it  is  no  time  to 
dally :  we  must  escape  for  our  lives  or  be 
undone ;  *  the  way  thereof  leads  down 
to  death,  and  the  steps  thereof  take  hold 
on  hell.'  In  confirmation  of  this  urgent 
truth,  let  the  following  significant  facte 
be  prayerfully  studied.  On  perusing  a 
newspaper,  not  long  ago,  the  following 
announcement  met  the  writer's  eye. 

*  Died  at  (on  a  far  foreign  shore), 

the  Rev.  T  A  ,  for  many  years 

missionary  to  the    Missionary 

Society.'  Names  and  places  are  sup-  j 
pressed  for  reasons  which  the  sequel 
will  render  obvious.  The  tidings  were 
not  strange  or  uncommon,  yet  they 
awakened  deepest  emotion.  The  deceased 
was  personally  a  stranger,  and  the  writer 
had  never  met  him  ;  yet  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy for  many  years  had  existed  be- 
tween them,  of  the  deepest  and  most 
enduring  character.  The  explanation 
was  this.  More  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore, on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  a  minister 
was  preaching  to  his  congregation  from 
the  scene  of  Joseph's  temptation,  Gen. 
xxxix.  9,  ^How  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?  '  The 
subject  was  the  dangers  of  temptation, 
and  how  to  overcome  them.  Among 
other  illustrations,  the  career  of  a  young 
man  was  depicted,  who  had  left  a  holy 
home  and  regions  parentsin  the  country, 
with  virtuous  principles^and  an  unstained 
character.  He  had  come  into  town  to  be 
surrounded  by  ungodly  fellow-workmen, 
and  to  becompelled  to  listen  to  their  filthy 
conversation  and  lascivious  jests,  until 
his  formerly  pure  mind  had  become 
poisoned,  and  he  had  been  led  step  by 
step  to  the  brink  of  pollution  and  ruin. 

^  Merciful  Grod !'  exclaimed  the  preacher, 

*  and  has  it  come  to  this,  while  holy 
hearts  at  home  are  daily  wrestling  with 
God  to  preserve  him  from  destruction?' 
At  that  instant  the  congregation  and 
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preacher  were  startled  by  a  young  man, 
a  stranger,  rising  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  chungh,  under  marked  excitement, 
'  and  rushing  from  the  place.  That  young 
man  was  the  subsequent  missionary, 
who  had  recently  died  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  explanation  of  his 
conduct  was  afterwards  communicated, 
at  his  own  request,  in  the  following 
strange  facts.  He  had  come  from  the 
distant  south  for  a  few  days  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Scotland.  During  his 
stay  he  had  renewed  acquaintance  with 
a  young  woman,  recently  married,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  been  attached. 
The  result  of  their  intercourse  was,  that 
the  young  wife  formed  a  guilty  purpose 
to  elope  with  this  young  man.  The 
wicked  design  was  to  have  been  accom- 
plished on  that  Sabbath  evening,  when 
they  were  to  set  off  by  the  midnight 
maQ  together.  He  had  come  to  town 
on  that  Sabbath  to  await  the  appointed 
hour,  and  not  knowing  how  to  occupy 
himself  till  its  arrival,  he  had  stumbled 
into  a  strange  place  of  worship.  At 
once  the  text  arrested  and  seemed  to  de- 
tect him,  until,  as  the  preacher  proceeded, 
his  guilty  convictions  stung  him  nearly 
to  madness,  and,  under  excitement  which 
could  no  longer  be  repressed,  he  rose  in 
the  middle  of  the  service,  and  forthwith 
fled  from  the  scene  of  his  temptation, 
leaving  his  wicked  pur^jose  unfulfilled, 
aad  returning  to  his  distant  home  an 
altered  man,  to  pursue  a  new  career,  and 
to  consecrate  his  future  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  (jod.  After  some  years  of  pro- 
bation and  preliminary  study,  he  offered 
hhnself  to  the  field  of  foreign  missions, 
and  was  accepted.  His  destination  was 
to  a  remote  comer  of  debased  and  savage 
heathenism,  where  for  many  long  years 
he  faithf uUy  laboured  for  the  conversion 


of  those  who  bad  erewhile  been  the  most 
embruted  and  debased  of  the  race.  He 
had  held  his  post  amidst  many  discourage- 
ments, and  while  all  other  Europeans  had 
fied  from  schemes  of  sanguinary  revolu- 
tion, he  had  stood  alone,  and  held  forth 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  until  his 
health  was  irrecoverably  shattered,  and 
his  ashes  now  rest  on  a  fair  antipodean 
shore,  awaiting  the  award  of  the  great 
Master. 

Such  incidents,  startling  as  they  seem, 
may  be  much  more  common  than  the 
world  wots,  because,  for  good  reasons, 
they  ought  not  always  to  be  known. 
How  insignificant  do  they  make  all  the 
instruments  and  agencies  employed  in 
the  sight  of  God, — ^the  minister  who  ail 
unconsciously  preached  that  word  in 
season,  and  the  convert  who  as  unin- 
tentionally heard  it  and  was  saved ! — all 
prove  that  God,  who  governs  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  mighty  universe 
without  noise  in  its  movements,  uses 
men  unwittingly  as  the  instruments  of 
his  good  pleasure,  that  the  excellency  of 
the  power  may  be  of  Him,  not  of  us. 
And  then,  by  what  strange  threads  of 
more  than  electric  sympathy  are  the  re- 
motest corners  of  this  wide  world  un- 
consciously connected  even  in  spiritual 
things  I  Who  could  have  imagined  that 
an  ordinary  Sabbath^s  service  in  a  pro- 
vincial town  of  Scotland  was  intended 
to  affect,  for  all  eternity,  thousands  of 
unknown  savages  in  another  hemisphere? 
Yet  it  is  often  so,  and  the  humblest  ser- 
vant of  God,  in  the  simple  fulfilment  of 
duty,  may  be  unconsciously  touching  a 
secret  chord,  which  may  vibrate  to  the 
praises  of  God  throughout  the  remotest 
echoes  of  our  earth,  as  well  as  linger  for 
ever  amidst  the  melodies  of  heaven. 


CALVIN'S  LAST  WORDS  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TBB  WXlTBt)  PRESBTTBEIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,  — Calvin  died  in  May  1664.  In 
August  1563  he  sent  out  his  Harmony 
on  the  Four  last  Books  of  Moses.  He 
was  very  unwell  all  the  time  he  was 
composing  it,  and  was  afraid  he  should 
i^ot  Uve  to  finish  the  work.  He  was 
spared  to  complete  his  labour  of  love, 


and  to  give  it  to  the  learned  in  Latin, 
and  to  his  unlettered  countrymen  in  the 
French  tongue.  Though  he  was  infirm 
in  body,  and  scarcely  passed  a  day 
without  excruciating  pain,  his  mental 
acumen,  reach,  luminousness,  and  force 
were  not  taken  from  him,  as  every  one 
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acquainted  with  this  part  of  hia  writings 
will  acknowledge.  Passing  to  his  re- 
marks on  the  Fourth  Commandment,  I 
make  the  following  extract  from  them  :— 

'  And  certainly  God,  when  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  was  completed,  took  to 
himself  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it, 
that,  disengaging  his  worshippers  from 
all  other  cares,  He  might  wholly  keep 
tbem  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty, 
excellence,  and  orderly  fitness  of  his 
works.  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  there 
should  not  be  a  moment  in  which  the 
wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  justice  of 
God,  as  seen  in  the  structure  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  should  not  \^  atten^- 
tively  considered  by  us.  But  since  our 
minds  are  slippery,  and  can  easily  be 
turned  out  of  a  right  direction  and  dis- 
turbed, God,  out  of  indulgent  regard  for 
our  weakness,  separates  one  day  from 
the  rest,  and  orders  it  to  be  released  from 
all  earthly  employments  and  concerns, 
that  thene'may  be  no  hindrance  to  the 
holy  study  which  He  would  have  us 
prosecute.  For  this  reason  He  did  not 
simply  will  that  his  people  should  each 
rest  at  home,  but  that  they  should  come 
together  in  his  sanctuary,  in  order  to 
give  themselves  there  to  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  and  along  with,  that  to  be- 
come proficients  in  the  doctrine  of  god- 
liness, from  having  the  law  read  and 
explained  to  them.  As  to  this  point, 
the  need  of  a  Sabbath  is  common  to  us 
with  God's  ancient  people.  Like  them, 
we  must  have  one  day  in  the  week  on 
which  we  may  be  free  and  thus  better 
prepared  for  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  and  imiking  profession 
of  our  faith.'* 

Looking  at  this  passage,  one  can  see 
that  Calvin  held,  first,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  a  primeval  institution  ;  secondly, 

•  Quoad  banc  partem,  nobis  cum  veteri 
populo  communis  est  Sabbathi  necessitas,  ut 
die  uno  liberi  simus,  atque  ita  melius  parati 
tarn  ad  discendum  quam  ad  fidem  nostram 
testandam. 


that  the  All-wise,  in  appointing  it,  had 
in  view  the  glorif3ring  of  his  own  name, 
and  the  culture  of  our  spiritual  nature; 
thirdly,  that,  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, the  mind  of  Jehovah  as  to  the 
higher  end  of  the  Sabbaith  was  unmis- 
takeably  expressed;  and  fourthly,  that 
a  day  in  each  week,  unyoked  from  the 
care  of  ordinary  toil,  and  given  to  exer- 
cise and  duties  of  a  religious  kind,  is  a 
boon  which  we  cannot  do  without,  a 
necessity  which  we  should  own  and  pro- 
vide for. 

By  the  way,  Beza,  in  his  Life  of  Cal- 
vin^ has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  19th  of 
December  1562,  and  he  mentions,  in 
passing,  that  it  was  Sabbath-day, — Qui 
dies  erat  Sabhathi.  Did  he  mean  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  or  the  Christian  day  of 
rest  ?  I  presume  he  meant  the  latter ; 
and  if  so,  then,  at  the  time  Beza  wrote 
his  Life  of  Calvin^  it  was  the  practice 
in  Geneva,  and  among  the  Reformed 
Churches,  to  give  the  name  of  Sabbath 
to  the  Lord's  day,  by  way  of  indicating 
the  close  affinity  in  which  the  one  stood 
to  the  other.  It  has  been  alleged  in 
some  quarters,  that  it  was  the  Puritans, 
in  the  reign  of  James,  who  began  to  call 
the  Lord's  day  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  , 
in  this  they  adopted  a  mode  of  express-  I 
ing  themselves,  in  which  they  would  not  | 
have  been  countenanced  by  the  earher 
and  wiser  of  the  Reformers.  This  is  a 
mistake  :  if  the  sense  I  have  put  on 
Beza^s  words  be  the  correct  one,  Geneva 
was  before  the  Puritan  in  calling  the 
Lord's  day  the  Sabbath ;  and  if  it  be 
asked,  where  the  Puritans  learned  the 
phraseology  in  question,  I  would  say, 
very  likely  they  learned  it  where  Calvin 
and  where  Beza  taught,  for  we  know 
that  our  godly  ancestors,  both  in  the 
north  and  south  of  the  island,  accounted 
it  a  duty  to  go  to  the  Genevan  Church 
for  doctrine,  government,  discipline, 
usages,  and  forms  of  speech. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours  truly,  J.  S.  Taylor. 

Glasgow. 


THE  MISSION 

A  NOTICE  appears  in  this  month's 
Magazine^  '  That  the  Committee  of 
Synod  on  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  Mission  Secretaries  have  come  to  the 
following  finding,'  whi(Jh  is  then  given. 
This  mode  of  announcement  has  conveyed 


SECRETARIES. 

the  impression  that  the  Committee  were 
unanimous,  or,  at  least,  all  acquiesced 
in  the  conclusion  reported.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  they  were  much 
divided,  the  minority  supporting  an  op- 
posite motion,  *  Thattie  subject  referred 
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to  the  Committee  involves  a  decision  on 
general  principles  so  mom^tous,  that  the 
Committee  recommend  that  for  the  pre- 
sent no  change  shall  be  made  in  the 
question  of  the  Mission  Secretaries ; '  and 
when  it  was  lost,  dissents  were  taken, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  report  to  the 
Synod  should  include  these  facts. 

H.  R. 

Uth  February  1866. 

[The  announcement  we  made  was 


quite  correct  so  far  as  it  went.  The 
Keport  of  the  Committee  embodies  the 
finding  as  we  gave  it.  It  also  mentions 
the  facts  stated  by  H.  R.,  of  which  we 
were  not  aware.  Further,  it  states  the 
arguments  from  Scripture,  the  Confes- 
sion", and  usage,  on  which  the  finding  is 
based.  In  fine,  it  recommends  the  Synod 
to  admit  the  present  Secretaries  to  mem- 
bership. This  we  did  not  know  at  the 
date  of  our  last  publication. — Ed.] 


Intra  nf  Mm  ^nWitiitiDna. 


Apologbtic  Lectubes  on  the  Funda- 
mental Truths  op  Christianity.  By 

Dr  C.  E.  LUTHARDT.  • 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1866. 
Ws  regard  these  lectures  as  a  most  season- 
able and  valuable  contribation  to  our 
apologetic  literature.  They  embrace  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions which  are  being  agitated  at  the 
present  moment  in  connection  with  the 
foundations  of  our  faith.  The  examination 
of  these  is  full,  clear,  able,  and  satisfactory. 
The  lectures  contain  nothing  of  the  basse 
which  is  often  met  with  in  the  works  of 
German  divines;  but  are  remarkable  for 
their  perspicuity  of  language  and  exacti- 
tude of  statement.  They  were  delivered 
originally  at  Leipsic  as  popular  lectures, 
and  published  immediately  after  their 
delivery.  Within  the  year,  no  fewer  than 
three  editions  were  called  for;  a  proof 
that  Dr  Luthardt  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
sentiug,  in  reply  to  the  assaults  of  modem 
scepticism,  a  popular  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  lectures  are  ten  in  number.  In  the 
first,  he  announces  that  his  aim  is  to  *  state 
the  general  truths  on  which  Christianity 
is  founded,  and  to  vin^cate  them  in  the 
presence  of  modern  thought;'  and  this  is 
followed  up  by  a  summary  of  the  non- 
Christian  views  of  the  world  in  their 
historical  development,  so  that  the  errors 
to  be  combated  may  be  distinctly  appre- 
hended at  the  outset.  The  second,  which 
he  entitles  '  The  anomalies  of  existence,' 
sets  forth  the  facts  which  he  alleges  Chris- 
tianity alone  can  solve.  The  first  problem 
is  the  existence  of  the  world.  Whence 
came  it?  How  is  it  governed?  Does 
necessity,  or  the  law  of  freedom  prevail  ? 
and  what  is  the  end  contemplated  In  its 
government?  We  cannot  but  ask  these 
questions ;  and  if  the  answer  is  given,  that 
the  world  is  made  and  governed  for  man, 
then  we  meet  with  more  astounding 


anomalies  here.  We  are  confronted  with 
more  perplexing  enigmas.  Man  himself 
is  a  paradox ;  subject  to  necessity,  and 
yet  conscious  of  freedom ;  hungering  after 
certainty,  and  yet  with  nothing  round  him 
but  unc<»rtainty  ;  longing  for  happiness, 
and  yet  in  misery;  seeking  God,  and  yet 
drawn  away  from  Him  ;  attracted  to 
morality  and  freedom,  and  yet  fettered  by 
what  is  degrading  and  sinful.  These 
anomalies  have  perplexed  all  men;  and 
their  inability  to  solve  them  has  cast  a 
deep  shadow  over  human  life,  and  largely 
mingled  with  all  their  enjoyments  the 
element  of  sorrow.  Now,  what  Dr  Luthardt 
undertakes  to  prove  is,  that  *  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world  affirms  that  it  possesses 
the  solution  of  these  anomalies,  by  refer- 
ring them  to  God  and  the  will  of  his  eternal 
love;'  and  that  'the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity  are  the  intuitive  truths  of 
the  human  mind.'  With  the  defence  of 
this  position,  the  remaining  eight  lectures 
are  occupied. 

As  Christianity  postulates  a  personal 
God,  the  question  of  his  existence  becomes 
a  fundamental  one.  Acoording  to  Luthardt, 
an  intuitive  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
God  dwells  within  the  human  mind  ;  and 
this  conviction  is  verified  against  atheism 
and  pantheism  by  the  order  of  nature,  the 
demands  of  the  conscience,  and  the  needs 
of  the  heart.  Connected  with  the  divine 
existence  is  the  question  of  creation ;  and 
here  he  ably  vindicates  the  Bible  doctrine.  ' 
Then  comes  man,  who  is  the  answer  to  the 
world,  but  who  requires  an  answer  to 
himself.  The  point  which  is  handled  in 
this  lecture  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on 
the  unity  of  the  raee,  and  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  From  Man,  he  passes  to 
Religion,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
solution  of  the  anomalies  of  human  exis- 
tence ;  and  he  begins  his  discussion  of  this 
part  of  his  subject  by  establishing  the 
essential  necessity  of  religion.   *  It  is  not 
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a  notion,*  he  says,  *  which  men  may  have 
or  may  be  without.  They  cannot  help 
having  religion.  It  is  not  the  invention  of 
an  individual  which  others  may  Iiave  let 
themselves  be  persuaded- into.  It  can  as 
little  be  called  an  invention  as  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  or  talking.  It  is  a 
thing  natural,  essentially  necessary,  rooted 
in  man's  very  being.  As  surely  as  the 
idea  of  God  is  rooted  in  mmCa  nature,  so 
surely  does  this  idea  presuppose  a  real 
relation  to  this  God  whom  man  knows, 
from  whom  and  to  whom  he  knows  himself 
to  be,  and  whom  he  acknowledges  as  the 
reasou  and  object  of  his  existence;  and 
this  is  religion.'  But  the  very  necessity  of 
religion  in  our  nature  only  increases  our 
difficulties;  and  hence  the  need  of  revela- 
tion. The  mind  requires  this.  Error  has 
crept  in  and  darkened  it,  and  light  from 
a'bove  is  requisite  to  awaken  our  slumber- 
ing convictions  of  God's  existence,  to 
quicken  our  secret  relation  to  Him,  and  to 
Kive  us  a  clear  and  full  view  of  bis  law. 
Our  moral  nature,  also,  emphatically  re- 
quires it.  The  confounding  faci  in  us  is 
8in.  This  is  *  the  evil  of  evils,  that  alone 
which  makes  life  cease  to  be  desirable.^ 
No  natural  power  can  eradicate  it ;  culture 
may  change  its  form,  but  cannot  destroy 
it.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  need  God's 
mercy  and  sanctifying  power ;  and  this  we 
have  in  Christ.  Not  only  is  his  message 
properly  authenticated  by  miracles,  it 
carries  with  it  its  own^evidence.  'Man  is 
a  question  :  the  word  of  Christ  is  its 
answer.  Man  is  an  ienigma :  the  word  of 
Christ  is  its  solution.  Man  is  an  anomaly, 
a  heap  of  anomalies:  revelation  is  the 
abolition  of  these  anomalies.'  *■  Oar  nature 
produces  the  demand,  but  revelation  fur- 
nishes the  supply  ;  and  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  two  bears  witness  that 
revelation  is  truth.'  This  is  a  line  of 
argument  of  the  very  greatest  value,  and 
altogether  untouched  by  those  who  assail 
the  historical  proof.  This  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  Christianity  to  our  needs  may  be 
said  to  be  a  standing  miracle;  and  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  must  grapple  with  and 
disprove  it  before  they  can  pufr  down  the 
gospel  structure.  With  regard  to  the 
alli'gation  that  Christianity  is  contrary  to 
reasou,  Dr  Luthardt  reproduces  the  re- 
plies of  Pascal,  from  whom  he  has  drunk, 
and  of  whose  thoughts  his  own  work  is 
confessedly  a  develcpnient.  Reason  Js 
corrupted,  and  Christianity  would  not  be 
true  if  it  were  not  opposed  to  the  natural 
reason, — utterly  at  variance  with  that  pride 
which  finds  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
humility  of  God.  But  '  behind  this  proud 
and  self-exalting  reason  is  found  reason's 
hidden  truth,  even  a  secret  feeling  and 
conviction  that  we  are  made  for  God,  and 


to  God,#and  an  inward  moral  conscious- 
ness that  we  are  sinners,  and  in  need  of 
mercy.' 

In  the  three  lectures  which  follow,  Dr 
Luthardt  draws  new  proofs  from  history, 
that  Christianity  is  the  answer  to  man's 
wants.  Christ's  advent  is  the  turning- 
point  of  the  world's  history.  Not  merely 
under  Judaism,  which  was  a  divine  dispen- 
sation, but  outside  in  the  heathen  world, 
there  were  gropings  after  a  deliverer.  And 
from  his  coming,  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
history  dates.  His  advent  gave  new  power 
and  fresh  life  to  humanity.  His  truth  lies 
aback  of  all  progress,  indicating  its 
divinity,  not  only  by  its  triumphs  over 
superstition,  scepticism,  and  persecution, 
but  by  its  allying  itself  with  every  form 
and  relation  of  life,  and  elevating  man's 
entire  being.  Nay  more,  the  evangelical 
records  themselves  bear  witness  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesuit.  The  portrait 
they  give  of  Jesus,  considered  in  its  unity 
and  perfection,  is  a  proof  that  their  authors 
drew  from  the  life ;  while  the  history  it- 
self, in  which  the  portrait  lies,  and  which 
is  the  record  of  a  revelation  of  divine  love 
even  unto  death,  in  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesu$),  is  an  equally  clear  and  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  gospel  is  of  God. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  this  able 
work.  We  cannot  say' that  Dr  Luthardt 
has  brought  forward  anything  absolutely 
new.  The  field  he  traverses  is  one  which 
others  have  diligently  examined ;  and, 
from  the  copious  references  to  authorities 
in  the  notes,  he  has  made  good  use  of 
these.  But  he  presents  the  arguments 
they  have  advanced  in  a  form  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  them,  even  to  the 
masses,  intelligible,  interesting,  and 
weighty. 

The  following  sentences,  though  re- 
stating what  has  already  been  adduced  by 
us,  contain  his  own  summary  of  his  work, 
and  may  be  accepted,  not  only  as  giving 
the  gist  of  his  book,  but  as  furnishing  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written : — 

*  The  road  over  which  we  have  travelled 
together  began  with  the  anomalies  of  exist- 
ence, the  enigmas  of  human  life,  the 
problems  of  human  nature.  We  saw  that 
the  enigma  of  existence  demanded  God— 
the  personal  God,  But  God  is  not  a  dead 
power,  but  living  love;  and  his  love  not 
suffering  Him  to  remain  locked  up  in 
mystery.  He  revealed  himself  to  man. 
The  object,  however,  of  his  revelation  is 
Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  it  was  that  God 
manifested  himself ;  in  Him  the  anomalies 
of  our  existence  are  revealed.  Let  us 
then  not  shrink  from  confessing  that  we 
do  bear  anomalies  within  us.  They  are 
the  thorns  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  rest. 
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We  can  find  no  rest  till  we  find  Christ ;  in 
Him  contrasts  kre  reconciled.  It  is  He 
who  reconciles  the  contrasts-— God  and 
mas',  holiness  and  sin,  heaven  and  earth. 
He  is  the  absohtU  atonement  If  we  could 
penetrate  all  space,  we  should  find  but  the 
God  of  power ;  if  we  could  survey  all  tim^ 
we  should  but  see  the  God  of  righteous- 
ness. We  can  know  the  God  of  grace  only 
in  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  God  of  grace 
alone  can  reconcile  the  contrasts  of  creation 
and  our  own  hearts.  In  Christ  Jesus, 
Christians  have  in  all  ages  found  their 
peace  and  joy.  The  collective  life  of  the 
whole  church  is  a  confession  of  Christ. 
All  its  deeds,  its  whole  worship^  its  preach- 
ing, its  prayers,  its  sacred  songs,  its  holy 
rites,  are  but  a  testimony  to  Him ;  while 
all  art,  whether  of  language  or  pictorial 
representation,  which  has  from  the  first 
been  ever  made  use  of  by  her,  does  but 
serve  to  glorify  Him.  And  so  long  as 
gratitude  shall  yet  be  found  on  earth,  so 
long  will  He  be  remembered — so  long  will 
his  Dame  dwell  in  the  hearts  and  hover  on 
the  lips  of  men.  They  who  would  deprive 
mankind  of  Him,  would  tear  out  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  noblest  edifice  of  humanity. 
Bat  it  is  not  merely  the  memory  of  a 
departed  benefactor  which  Christianity 
preserves,  it  is  a  relation  to  a  living  one-— 
a  personal  and  vital  relation.  At  his 
name,  all  hearts  beat,  all  knees  bow.  A^d 
in  all  time  will  the  image  of  Jesus,  as 
portrayed  in  the  gospels,  exercise  its 
mysterious  power  over  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  spirit  which  proceedeth  from  Him 
become  a  bond,  uniting  them  in  faith  and 
love  to  himself,  and  thus  a  bond  of  love 
uniting  the  whole  race.  So  long  as  there 
are  Christians  in  the  world, — and  such  there 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time, — they  will  recog- 
nise each  other  <by  the  salutation — Blessed 
be  Jesus  Christ.' 

Tithes  anb  Offebinqa:  A  Treatise  on 
the  Principles,  Practice,  and  Benefits 
of  devoting  Portions  of  our  Substance 
to  the  Service  of  God,    By  C.  W. 

BOASB. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1866. 
The  spirit  displayed  in  this  work,  and  the 
ohject  contemplated  in  it,  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  It  indicates 
throughout  a  deep  feeling  of  the  claims  of 
God  on  Christians,  and  it  is  designed  to 
elevate  their  sentiments  and  practice  in 
regard  to  the  duty  of  honouring  Him  with 
their  substance.  We  are  sorry,  however, 
that  we  cannot  express  approbation  of  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  obligation  of 
what  it  means  by  tithes,  or  of  the  destina- 
tion of  what,  in  distinction  from  them,  it 
calls  offeriDgs.    Tithes  it  defines  to  be 


one-tenth  of  a  person's  yearly  increase  or 
income,  which  God  has  reserved  to  him- 
self, and  which  every  Christian  should 
voluntarily  pay  ;  and  offerings  are  what  a 
man  gives  to  God  out  of  his  worldly  goods 
after  the  tithe  has  been  paid.  .  The  for- 
mer is  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  support  of  ecclesiastical  persons ;  and 
the  latter  is  to  be  employed  thus:  one- 
half,  if  required,  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
one-fourth  in  support  of  the  poor,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  in  paying  ecclesiastical 
expenses  not  provided  for  by  the  tithes. 

We  decidedly  object  to  the  position, 
that  every  Christian  is  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  contribute  one-tenth  of  his  yearly 
income,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  ordinary  teachers  and  rulers  in 
the  church.  This  principle,  if  universally 
admitted  and  acted  upon,  would  bring 
into  its  treasury  a  larger  amount  of  funds 
than  is  possessed  by  the  richest  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  in  Europe.  But 
whether  this  would  be  favourable  to  the' 
interests  of  vital  religion  is  very  proble- 
matical. The  position,  however,  is  with- 
out support  from  Scripture.  It  is  a  mere 
assumption,  without  even  the  shadow  of 
evidence;  that  a  covenant  requiring  him 
to  give  a  tenth  of  his  increase  to  God  was 
made  with  man  at  his  creation.  The 
tenth  which  Jacob  vowed  to  give  to  God 
was  not  devoted  to  the  support  of  his  con- 
secrated servants ;  for  Jacob,  like  Noah, 
Abraham,  Job,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
was  the  priest  of  his  own  household.  The 
tithe  which  Abraham  paid  to  Melchizedek 
was  the  tenth,  not  of  his  increase,  but  of 
spoils  taken  in  wai-,  the  remainder  of  which 
were  given  to  their  original  owners ;  and 
this  was  paid  simply  a^  a  testimony  of 
gratitude  tb  God,  whose  servant  Melchi- 
sedek  was,  for  the  extraordinary  success 
which  had  attended  his  expedition  against 
the  confederate  kings.  And  the  tithes 
which  were,  divinely  required  from  the 
Israelites  were  the  rent  due  to  God  as  the 
proprietor  of  Canaan,  their  temporal  sove-* 
reign  as  well  as  the  object  of  their  worship, 
and  were  by  Him  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi  in  lieu  of  that  inheritance  to  which 
it  had  an  equal  claim  with  the  other  tribes, 
in  virtue  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham. Hence  they  consisted  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  increase  of  the  land,  not  of 
income;  for  though  there  were  hirelings 
among  the  Israelites  who  received  wages, 
and  smiths,  masons,  fullers,  and  other 
tradesmen  who  were  paid  for  their  labours, 
their  increase  was  not  tithed.  Tithes, 
when  restricted  to  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  are  a  simple  institution;  but  when 
it  is  extended  to  income  from  every  source, 
questions  arise  as  trifling  and  as  perplex- 
ing as  were  ever  discussed  in  any  ca^uis* 
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tical  treatise,  some  of  which  are  discufiscd 
in  Tithes  and  Offerings, — such  as  whether 
a  female  servant  shoald  tithe  her  wages, 
and  whether  a  man  shonld  dedact  his 
income-tax  before  paying  his  tithes.  Let 
the  extent  of  the  contributions  to  God's 
service  asked  from  the  Israelites  be  em- 
ployed as  an  argument  to  convince  Chris- 
•  tians  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  claims  upon  them  of  Him  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  all  that  they 
possess  and  acquire.  But  that  all,  what- 
ever may  be  their  circumstances,  must 
give  a  definite  portion  of  their  income  to 
the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  is 
a  position  which  is  not  sanctioned  either 
by  reason  or  Scripture. 

With  much  that  is  said  under  the  head 
of  'Offerings,'  we  entirely  sympathize. 
We  believe  that  deliverance  from  troubles, 
great  success  in  business,  or  unexpected 
increase  of  substance,  calls  for  suitable 
acknowledgments  in  gifts  to  God.  Bat 
we  cannot  approve  of  the  proposed  divi- 
sion of  these  offerings.  We  know  that  *  he 
that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord  but  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover why  the  assessed  taxes  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  customs  or  excise, 
and  so  honoured  as  to  have  a  place  among 
our  sacred  offerings.  What  we  render  to 
Caesar  is  his,  whether  it  is  the  produce  of 
direct  or  indirect  taxation.  But  is  it  not 
strange,  that  in  a  work  which  is  intended 
to  impress  on  Christians  the  duty  of  con- 
tributing liberally  of  their  substance  to 
the  service  and  glory  of  God,  not  one 
word  should  be  said  about  missions  to  the 
heathen, — not  one  hint  given  that  Chris- 
tians or  Christian  churches  are  engaged, 
or  should  engage,  in  the  work  of  extending 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  throughout  the 
world?  Is  it  because  the  writer  thinks 
that  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation 
is  at  hand,  and  therefore  concludes  that 
the  world  is  to  be  converted  to  Christ,  not 
by  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  by  his  per- 
sonal coming  to  reign  on  earth  ?  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  on  any  discussion 
respecting  the  personal  reign  of  Christ; 
but  we  must  say  that  our  duty  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  is  to  be 
determined,  not  by  our  speculative  conclu- 
sions respecting  unfulfilled  prophecies,  but 
by  his  own  command,  which  is  too  plain 
and  explicit  to  admit  of  evasion.  *The 
end  of  the  world,'  whatever  meaning  we 
may  attach  to  that  phrase,  has  not  yet 
arrived  ;  and  till  it  has  come,  nothing  can 
release  Christians  from  the  obligation  to 
employ  their  utmost  efforts  in  bringing 
men  of  all  nations  under  the  dominion  of 
Him  whom  God  has  set  as  his  King  npon 
his  holy  hill  of  Zion  (Matt,  xxviii.  18^20). 


• 

Ltba  Consolationis  ;  or.  Hymns  for  the 
Day  of  Sorrow  and  Weariness. 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Go.  1866. 
The  shoals  of  hymn-books,  containing 
things  new  and  old,  which  the  press  is 
continually  sending  forth,  are  undoubtedly 
a  sign  of  the  times  which  may  be  regarded 
as  of  hopeful  augury ;  but  oare  needs  to  be 
taken  lest  the  demand  which  seems  to 
exist  for  such  compilations  bring  into  cir- 
culation a  style  of  hymnology,  which  is 
impure  in  taste,  and  unhealthy  in  senti- 
ment. Much,  for  example,  of  what  is 
called  revival  hymnody^  is,  in  our  judgment, 
ill-fitted  to  revive  religion  of  a  robust  and 
manly  sort.  And  it  is  certain  soon  to 
produce  a  reaction  which  may  prove  most 
injurious.  Lyra  Consolationis  does  not, 
however,  lie  open  to  this  admonition.  Its 
materials  have  been  selected  with  care  and 
judgment.  It  seeks,  as  the  title  Imports, 
to  refresh  the  weary,  and  to  soothe  the 
suffering  and  sorrowful.  This  gives  a 
prevailing  character  of  subjectiveness  to  the 
volume,  at  the  same  time  that  many  of 
the  hymns  contain  clear  and  beautifully 
rendered  views  of  the  all-important  objec- 
tive truths  of  Christianity.  A  large  portion 
of  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  several,  or 
most,  of  this  class  of  hymns  appear  to  be 
original  contVibntions,  albeit  we  can  only 
conjecture  this,  as  there  is  not  a  fragment 
of  preface  or  explanation  of  any  kind  to 
inform  the  reader  on  the  point.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  not  a  few  of  the  anonymous 
hymns  are  of  great  merit,  and  form  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  collection. 
We  are  especially  pleased  with  *  Christ  our 
All,'  *  Cross  and  Crown,*  *It  is  Well,*  *  My 
Times  are  in  Thy  Hand,*  *Rest  Above,* 
'  Onward,* '  How  Long  ? '  and  '  Looking  to 
Jesus.*  Spenser,  Wither,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  John  Philip,  each  supply  a  character- 
istic contribution.  John  Mason  yields 
*The  Refiner,*  *TheDeath  of  Saints,'  *Sleep 
in  Jesus,*  *  Praise  for  the  Hope  of  Glory,* 
all  of  them  hymns  of  genuine  pathos.  We 
have  translations  from  the  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  French.  Paul  Gerhardt  and 
Madame  Guyon  are  not  forgotten  in  this 
bouquet  of  devotional  odes.  America  is 
ably  represented,  too,  by  Whittier,  Sigoor- 
ney,  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  and  Augusta 
Moore.  The  hymnal  treasures  of  Isaac 
Watts,  Charles  Wesley,  Newton,  Heber, 
James  Montgomery,  Greene,  Alaric  Watts, 
Oliver,  M.  L.  Duncan,  and  Mrs  Gilbert, 
are  drawn  upon  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  hymn  from  each.  Horatius  Bonar 
seems  a  special  favourite  with  the  com- 
piler. We  notice  his  *  Three  Weepers,' 
*Pa8s  over  to  thy  Rest,'  *Be  Still,'  *How 
Long,'  and  others.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  the  editor  of  Lyra  Consolationis 
found  only  one  hymn  in  the  matchless 
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creations  of  Cowper*8  geniiu  which  sailed 
his  purpose— the  well-known  and  priceless 
gem  *God  moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way,* 
and  by  a  singular  mistake  he  ascribes  it 
not  to  Cowper  who  wrote  it,  but  to  New- 
ton. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  a  gross  violation 
of  grammar  in  a  book  which  contains 
evidence  of  competent  and  careful  editor- 
ship. Tet  this  volume,  so  accurate 
thoughout,  is  disfigured  by  a  blemish  of 
this  sort  in  the  closing  verse  of  the  hymn, 
*  Jesus,  Help,'  which  the  compiler  will  no 
doubt  correct  in  a  fature  edition. 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  typography 
and  the  ornamental  vignettes,  makes  the 
volume  Tery  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  does 
the  greatest  credit  to  the  press  of  R.  Clark, 
Edinburgh,  from  which- it  is  issued.  Alto- 
gether, we  can  commend  the  work  as  being 
highly  suitable  for  the  table  of  the  invalid, 
and  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  mourning. 

Henobtenbbbo'b  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  op  St  John.  Vol.  II. 
Edinburgh:  T.  andT.  Clark.  1865. 
Ws  noticed  some  time  ago  the  first  volame 
of  this  invaluable  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St  John  when  it  issued  from  the 
press.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  now  to  the 
second  and  concluding  volume,  which  has 
jast  appeared  in  this  translation.  We 
have,  in  our  former  remarks,  expressed  our 
high  estimation  of  Dr  Hengstenberg  as  a 
commentator,  and  we  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  here  on  his  pre-eminent 
merits.  We  may  only  say,  that  he  finds 
scope  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel for  showing  his  highest  qualities  as  an 
expositor.  His  treatment  of  our  Lord's 
farewell  discourse  to  his  disciples,  and 
of  the  intercessory  prayer,  is  admirable 
throughout,  while  his  strain  of  remark  on 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  Life  is 
luminous,  comprehensive,  and  marked  by 
a  fine  Christian  spirit.  Altogether,  we 
regard  this  as  the  most  genial  and  useful 
of  Hengstenberg's  commentaries,  and  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  exposition 
of  the  Gospel  by  St  John. 

Manna  pbom  Heaven  vok  Daily  Ga- 

THEBING     BT    THE     TOUNO.      With  a 

Prefatory  Note.   By  the  Bev.  Bobe&t 

BUTHBRFORD,  A.M. 

London :  James  Nlsbet  and  Co^  1896. 
This  is  a  selection  of  Scripture  texts  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  designed  especially 
for  the  training  and  use  of  the  young. 
The  plan  of  selection  excels  all  text-books 
we  have  seen  in  two  points :  firbt,  several 
verses  of  a  connected  passage  are  often 
given  for  successive  days,  so  as  to  present 
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a  full  view  of  a  Bible  truth ;  and,  second, 
the  texts  are  chosen  from  books  of  Scrip- 
ture in  their  order,  so  as  to  convey  to 
youthful  minds  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  histories  and  doctrines  of  the  divine 
word.  The  little  book  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Christian  families,  and  will 
be  fonnd  an  invaluable  help  to  parents  in 
leading  their  children  to  know  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  them 
wise  unto  salvation.  We  tender  our  cor- 
dial thanks  to  Mr  Bntherford  for  the  wis- 
dom  and  care  he  has  shown  in  this  selection 
of  Bible  texts,  as  well  as  for  his  earnest, 
thoughtful,  affectionate  prefatory  note. 
We  should  rejoice  to  know  that  his  unpre- 
tending, but  most  useful  work,  were  in 
daily  use  in  every  family  through  all  the 
churches  of  our  land. 


The  Efficacy  of  Prater  Vindicated. 
By  Bev.  William  Thohson,  Slateford, 
Sdinborgh:  William  OUphant  and  Co.  1865. 
This  is  a  sermon  of  circumstancej  as  the 
French  would  designate  it.  It  was  called 
forth  by  those  views  of  prayer  which  were 
proclaimed  some  months  ago  in  an  Edin- 
burgh pulpit,  and  which  obtained  great 
notoriety  from  the  public  press.  It  was 
delivered  by  the  author  to  his  congregation 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministry. 
Most  ably  and  satisiactorily  does  Mr 
Thomson  demolish  the  Albany  Street 
Chapel  theology,  and  establish  the  jast 
and  scriptural  view  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  He  shows,  first,  on  what  grounds 
this  doctrine  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  revealed  religion ;  he  then  vindicates 
it  against  plausible  objections;  and,  finally, 
he  clears  away  some  of  the  misconceptions 
which  prevail  respecting  this  article  of  the 
Christian  faith.  There  are  appended  some 
valuable  notes.  The  sermon  is,  of  course,. 
to  be  judged  of  as  a  popular  address ;  but 
it  is  argumentative,  not  declamatory. 
While  wisely  avoiding  metaphysical  forms 
of  thought  that  would  have  been  unintelli- 
gible to  a  popular  audience,  Mr  Thomson 
brings  out  very  distinctly  the  princ^Ua 
upon  which  a  thoroughly  philosophical 
answer  to  the  negative  doctrine  is  to  be 
based.  Had  space  permitted,  we  would 
gladly  have  given  extracts  to  support  our 
high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  whole 
performance.  But  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  commending  it  to  the  perusal 
of  those  whose  minds  may  have  been 
shaken  or  troubled  by  the  rash  and  pre- 
tentious fallacies  of  the  would-be  *  science 
and  culture'  school,  as  a  discourse  in 
which  they  will  find  what  is  fitted  to  give 
them  rest  in  the  old  belief,  that  Uhe 
efiectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.** 

;CH  1866.  I 
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BoNOAGS  AKD  B0NDAOER8 :  Remarks  on 
the  Evils  of  Che  System,  with  Suggestions 
for  their  Mitigation  or  Bemov^.  Bj 

F&EB  HOUBB. 

Ketoo:  18e& 

Bondage  and  bondagers  are  words  of 
evil  omen  for  manj  of  the  quiet  rural 
liomes  in  seyeral  of  the  counties  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Scotland.  They  apply 
to  a  system  of  farm  serrice,  according  to 
which  each  ploughman,  having  a  house  of 
his  own,  is  obliged  to  provide  and  board 
in  it  a  young  woman  or  lad,  called  'a 
bondager,'  to  work  on  the  farm  for  a  daily 
wage  when  required.    This  has  been  all 
along  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  burden  by 
the  people  who  are  subjected  to  it,  and 
earnest  endeavours  are  being  at  present 
made  to  obtain  deliverance  from  it.  Many 
of  the  farmers  are,  we  believe,  fully  alive 
to  the  hardships  and  evils  inseparable 
from  the  system,  and  desire  a  change,  not 
less  for  their  own  interests  than  for  the 
welfare  of  their  servants.   It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  means  will  be  devised  for  re- 
moving this  fertile  source  of  irritation  and 
trouble  in  rural  life.   Thb  judicious  and 
able  pamphlet,  which  we  bring  under  the 
notice  of  our  reader?,  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  this  laudable  object.   The  writer 
manifests  superior  qualifications  for  the 
difficult  task  he  has  undertaken, — an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  genial  nature  that  looks 
with  kindly  eye  on  the  conflicts  and  trials  of 
lN>th  master  and  servant  under  the  bondage 
system.    He  sketches  the  evils  of  the 
system  with  a  firm,  faithful  hand,  yet  with 
a  generous,  feeling  heart.   There  is  with 
him  no  exaggeration  or  onesidedness,  but 
a  calm,  truthful,  impartial  survey  of  the 
disadvantages  and  troubles  entailed  by  the 
present  state  of  things  on  all  parties.  He 
modestly  admits  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
point  out  the  evils  here  than  to  suggest  an 
available  and  efiectual  remedy ;  yet  we 
think  the  proposals  he  submits  with  this 
view,  are  such  as  must  commend  them- 
selves at  once  to  good  sense  and  Christian 
principle,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  they  are 
cordiaily  approved  by  many  among  both 
employers  and  employed.    We  trust  the 
movements  at  present  made  for  redress  of 
this  grievance  will  be  wisely  guided,  and 
that  the  issue  will  be  satbfactory  to  all 
classes  interested.    We  know  no  means 
better  adapted  to  this  end  than  this  well- 
timed  admirable  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
anthor  eombines  remarkable  moderation 
of  tone  with  force  of  argument,  and  dis- 
plays great  practical  wisdom  in  exposing 
«B  evil,  as  well  as  eminent  ability  in  advo- 
the  remedy.  We  heartily  recom- 
this  excellent  production  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  in  the  counties 


where  the  bondage  system  prevails,  and 
hope  its  extensive  circulation  will  condnce 
largely  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  of  a 
most  deserving  class  of  the  community. 

Ths  Wobd  :  Walks  from  Eden.   By  the 
Author  of  *  The  Wide  Wide  World.' 
London :  James  Niabet  and  Go.  1866. 
Thb  aim  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  tbe 
preface,  is  '  so  to  set  forth  the  Bible  inci- 
dents and  course  of  history,  with  its  train 
of  actors,  as  to  see  them  in  the  circum- 
stances and  colouring,  the  light  and  shade 
of  their  actual  existence,*  and  '  especiallj 
to  show  how,  from  the  beginning,  the  vari- 
ous arrangements  of  providence  converge 
towards  Him  who  is  the  centre  of  the 
whole  system  of  providence,' — the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life,—*  Him  the  Word.' 
In  a  series  of  daily  conversations,  held 
betwixt  a  well-informed  elderly  gentleman 
on  the  one  hand,  who  has  travelled  in 
Eastern  lands,  and  knows  precisely  ivhat 
the  author  herself  knows,  and  a  circle  of 
inquisitive  nephews  and  nieces  on  tbe 
other,  daring  an  autumn  vacation  spent  in 
picnic  'fashion  amid  the  deep  stillness  of 
an  American  forest,  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  themes  of  Bible  history 
are  discussed  in  an  instructive,  and,  on  the 
whole,  fresh  and  interesting  manner.  The 
author,  however,  is,  we  think,  not  qnite  so 
much  at  home  here  as  in  the  region  of 
pure  fiction.   Despite  all  the  rural  romance 
which  she  strives  to  throw  over  the  frame- 
work of  her  picture,  there  is  now  and  then  ' 
a  sameness  almost  amounting  to  repetitioo, 
while  the  style,  though  uniformly  clear  and 
sprightly,  is  not  nnfrequently  American  in 
anything  but  a  classical  sense.   Still  the 
dialogue  in  general  is  well-sustained,  and 
made  the  medium  of  a  large  amonnt  of 
valuable  and  engaging  information  on  snch 
subjects  as  *The  Garden,'  *The  Two  Trees' 
*  The  Promise,'  *Noah  and  the  Flood,'  *The 
Tower,' '  The  Division,'  *  Abraham's  Jour- 
ney,* *The  Oaks  of  Mamre,*  etc.,  etc., 
closing  with  'Abraham's  Children.'  As 
well  fitted  to  awaken  the  young  to  an 
interest  in  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
deepen  that  interest  where  it  already 
exists,  the  book  has  our  cordial  commen- 
dation.   In  another  volume  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  third  on  the  Life  of  our 
Lord,  which  are  promised,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  the  author  again,  and  antici- 
pate something  even  better  than  she  has 
produced  in  the  volume  before  us. 

LiTTLB  Katt  akd  Jollt  Jdc 
London:  James  Kisbet  and  Co.  1865. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  an  American  work,  , 
and  presents  a  striking  picture  of  young 
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Arab  life  from  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Bat  along  with  this  it  affords  a  highlj 
instructiye  illustration  of  the  blessed  results 
of  wise  and  persevering  Christian  efforts 
in  reclaiming  such  waifs  from  a  course  of 
debasing  ignorance  and  incipient  crime, 
into  one  of  self-denying  and  eminent  use- 
fulness in  the  church  of  Christ.  The  little 
Tolame  wields,  we  observe,  quite  a  charm 
OTer  young  minds,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  Sabbath-school  library. 

The  Cousins  Keconciled;  or,  Prejudice 

Overcome. 
SoBAN  AND  Magdalenb.   By  the  Author 
of  *  The  Cousins  Reconciled.' 
Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  and  Co. 
London:  Hamilton  and  Co.,  and  Jarrold  and  Sons. 
Though  these  stories,  as  well  in  their 
materials— that  is,  the  characters  of  the 


men  and  women  that  figure  in  them — as 
in  their  style  of  composition,  smack  of 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  stage-coach 
ruled  our  highways,  when  such  a  monster 
as  the  locomotive  steam-engine  had  not 
yet  been  witnessed,  and  when  social  life 
was  in  many  respects  so  greatly  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  they  will  on  that 
account  be  not  the  less — we  trust  they  will 
be  all  the  more — interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  among 
the  young,  for  whom  they  are  intende£ 
The  staid  and  quiet  courses  of  the  olden 
time  contrast  most  pleasantly  and,  we 
think,  wholesomely  with  the  noisy  and 
feverish  excitement  of  these  stirring  days. 
In  these  tales,  as  in  all  the  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Messrs  Oliphant,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  one  thing 
needful  holds  a  central,  though  not  an 
obtrusive  place. 
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Aberdeen, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  February.  The  Rev.  Mr  M'Kerrow 
was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next 
twelye  months.  The  Rev.  George  M'Ar- 
thur,  and  Messrs  Bavid  Shier  and  Samuel 
Paterson,  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
Charlotte  Street  congregation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intimation  of  presbytery  that 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ritchie  had  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge,  *  on  the 
ground  of  impaired  and  declining  physical 
strength,  such  as  to  render  this  step  neces- 
sary.' They  laid  on  the  table  a  minute  of 
the  congregation  to  the  effect  that,  *  tak- 
ing into  account  the  grounds  on  which  i( 
had  been  offered,  and  understanding  that 
be  found  it  necessary  to  persist  in  his  de- 
termination to  demit  his  charge,  the  con- 
gregation agreed  that,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  were  precluded  from 
opposing  the  presbytery's  acceptance  of 
bU  demission.  At  the  same  time  they 
unanimously  resolved  to  express  the  very 
high  esteem  in  which  they  hold  Mr  Ritchie ; 
their  devout  sense  of  God's  goodness  to 
them  in  the  relation  that  had  subsisted 
between  them  and  their  pastor  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years ;  their  heartfelt  regret  at 
the  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  ministry ;  and  their  cordial 
good  wishes  for  the  speedy  restoration  of 
his  health,  and  for  his  abundant  comfort 
and  success  in  any  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
^hichhig Master  might  hereafter  strengthen 
bim.*   Further,  that  *the  congregation 


:^rtHln[tiriira  (tjimjr. 

agreed  to  request  him  to  accept  the  sum 
of  £25  as  a  parting  gift.'  Mr  Ritchie  was 
then  heard.  He  read  a  certificate  from 
Drs  Eilgour  and  Harvey  regarding  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  stated  that,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  feeling  of  duty  to 
himself  and  the  congregation,  and  with  the 
opinion  of  his  medical  advisers,  he  was 
constrained  to  press  his  resignation.  He 
said  that,  during  his  ministry,  the  congre- 
gation had  increased  its  membership,  had 
cleared  off  a  debt  of  £570,  and  improved 
the  property;  and  that  he  believed  that 
the  various  institutions  in  connection  with 
it  were  thoroughly  organized  and  in  ex- 
cellent working  order.  He  warmly  testi- 
fied to  the  harmony  which  had  existed  in 
the  congregation,  as  well  as  to  the  kindness 
of  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery,  and  his 
cordial  brotherly  attachment  towards  them. 
The  commissioners  were  then  heard,  con- 
firming the  statements  in  the  congrega- 
tional minute,  and  those  made  by  Mr 
Ritchie.  After  the  members  of  presbytery 
had  all  expressed  the  kindest  feelings 
towards,  and  the  highest  esteem  for  Mr 
Ritchie, — the  pleasure  and  profit  which 
they  had  derived  from  intercourse  with 
him, — their  earnest  desire  to  have  retained 
him  among  them,  had  it  been  possible,  and 
their  willingness  to  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  afford  hhn  a  lengthened  period 
of  release  "from  pastoral  duty, — it  was 
agreed,  in  the  circumstances,  to  accept  his 
resignation,  and  dissolve  the  pastoral  con- 
nection between  him  and  the  Charlotte 
Street  congregation.  The  commissioner^ 
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then  Grayed  extracts,  and  a  supply  of 
preachers.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
the  moderator  was  appointed  to  preach  to 
the  Charlotte  Street  congregation,  to  de- 
clare the  church  yacant,  and  to  act  as 
moderator  of  the  session  during  the 
yacancy.  Mr  Ritchie  crayed  extracts, 
and.  a  certificate  of  his  status  as  a  minister 
of  the  United  Preshyterian  Church,  which 
the  preshytery  granted ;  and  agreed  to 
record  their  high  esteem  for  him  as  a 
Christian  brother,  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  scholar ;  to  acknowledge  his  faith- 
fulness, self-denial,  and  success  with  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  their  deep  regret  at 
his  departure  from  among  them  ;  and  their 
heartfelt  desire  for  his  speedy  restoration 
to  health,  and  success  in  any  sphere  which 
his  Master  may  call  him  to  occupy.  Mr 
Ritchie's  resignation  of  the  clerkship  was 
also  accepted,  and  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  record  their  obligations  to  him  for  the 
ability,  care,  and  accuracy  with  which  he 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office 
during  the  period  of  nearly  six  years. 
The  Rey.  Mr  Ireland  was  chosen  clerk  in 
his  room ;  and  next  meeting  of  the  pres- 
bytery was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day after  the  second  Sabbath  in  April. 

Arbroath,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Brechin  on  Tuesday,  5th  December — the 
Rey.  Thomas  Swan,  moderator.  Entered 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Synod's  remit 
of  overture  on  planting  new  stations  and 
congregations,  when  it  was  agreed  by  a 
majority  to  negative  the  first  suggestion, 
and  to  approve  of  the  second  and  third. 
On  the  question  being  put,  it  was  found  that 
the  annual  collection  for  the  Synod's  Fund 
had  been  made  in  all  the  congregations 
of  the  ministers  present.  A  motion  on  the 
Sabbath  question  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Millar,  for  discussion  at 
next  meeting. — This  presbytery  met  again 
at  Arbroath  on  6th  February — the  Rey. 
Thomas  Swan,  moderator.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  Home  Mission  Secretary, 
stating  that  it  falls  to  this  presbytery  to 
elect  a  minister  to  serve  in  the  Mission 
Board  for  four  years  ending  May  1869 ; 
when,  it  having  been  found  that  Arbroath 
was  within  the  radius  of  distance  required 
by  rules  of  Synod,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  nominate  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Sorley  to  that  office.  A  communication 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ire- 
land, conveying  resolutions  adopted  by  them 
on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  affiliation  of 
the  Catholic  with  the  Queen's  University. 
After  reasoning,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  for 
transmission  to  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment,  in  opposition  to  any  measure  that 
inay  be  proposed  to  connect  the  Catholic 
with  the  Queen's  University  as  a  new 


college  therein.  The  ministers  of  Ar> 
broath,  with  the  clerk,  were  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Millar  then 
brought  forward  his  motion  on  the  Sabbath 
question,  which,  after  remarks  made,  was 
unanimously  adopted  in  the  followiog 
form : — *That,  having  regard  to  the  grow- 
ing laxity  of  opinion  and  practice  with 
respect  to  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance, 
the  presbytery  agree  to  renew  their  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  authority  tfnd  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  recommend 
to  their  ministers  to  give  due  prominence 
in  their  public  ministrations  to  the  duty 
of  sanctifying  the  Lord's  day.'  Appointed 
next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Brechin  on 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  April. 

Dumfries, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  inst. — the  Rey.  John  Torrance,  mode- 
rator. Mr  Wm.  Rogerson,  student  of  the 
third  year,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was 
cordially  sustained.  Returns  from  the  ses- 
sions of  Urr  and  Mainsriddell,  favourable  to 
the  oyerture  of  the  Presbytery  of  London 
anent  status  of  Home  and  Foreign  Secre- 
taries, were  received.  The  presbytery  was 
chiefly  occupied  hearing  the  trial  disconrses 
of  Messrs  James  Callander  and  Robert 
Lindsay,  who  were  afterwards  licensed  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel.  All  other 
business  deferred  till  next  meeting,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  March. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  6th  February — the  Rey.  John  C. 
Baxter,  moderator.  A  committee  was 
appointed  on  '  Statistics ' — the  Rev.  John 
Muir,  convener.  Took  up  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  "William  B.  Borwick,  whose  demis- 
sion was  lying  on  the  table.  The  congre- 
gation, as  summoned,  was  present  bj 
commissioners.  The  ofi^er  was  made  to 
Mr  Borwick  of  six  or  nine  months'  relief 
from  duty,  to  see  if  his  health  should  be 
restored.  Mr  Borwick  declined  this  offer, 
and  would  adhere  to  his  immediate  demis- 
sion. The  commissioners  stated,  that  in 
the  event  of  Mr  Borwick's  demission  being 
accepted  by  the  presbytery,  the  congrega- 
tion would  make  liberal  proyision  for  Mr 
Borwick,  but  would  not  at  present  name 
a  particular  sum.  The  presbytery,  after 
consideration,  decided  that  they  could 
not  accept  of  Mr  Borwick's  resignation 
without  a  suitable  proyision  being  made 
for  him.  The  presbytery  therefore  agree 
to  delay  any  further  proceedings  until  the 
congregation  make  up  their  minds  as  to  a 
specific  sum,  and  to  report  that  sum  to  the 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  on  Wednesday 
the  2lst  current.  Mr  John  Dunlop,  under 
call  to  be  assistant  and  successor  to  the 
Rey.  Robert  Hogg  of  Alyth,  being  present, 
gave  all  his  trials  for  ordination  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery;  and  his 
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ordiDation  was  appointed  to  be  at  Aljrth 
on  Tlmrsday,  the  Ist  March— Mr  Graham 
to  preach,  should  Mr  Maclean,  who  was 
absent,  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  so,  Mr 
Miller  to  preside  and  sive  the  address  to  the 
yoang  minister,  and  Mr  Wilson  to  address 
the  congregation  and  conclude.  This  set- 
tlement will  be  a  very  harmonious  one,  and 
likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Dunfermline, — This  presbytery  met  on 
December  5th— the  Bev.  Dr  Johnston, 
moderator.  Mr  Thomas  B.  Johnston, 
stadent  of  the  second  year,  was  transferred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  London.  Mr  David 
Drysdale,  having  finished  his  trial  exer- 
cises to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  as  a 
probationer  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Charcb.  A  deputation  of  the  managers 
of  Cairneyhill  congregation  having  com- 
peared before  the  presbytery,  made  repre- 
sentations respecting  the  amount  of  supple- 
ment that  would  be  required  to  enable 
them  to  furnish  a  stipend  to  a  colleague 
to  their  present  minister,  the  Bev.  Mr 
More.  Agreed  to  authorize  the  moderator 
to  lay  before  the  Synod  Board  a  statement 
of  the  existing  circumstances  and  pros- 
pects of  the  congregation. — The  presbytery 
met  again  on  January  30th — the  Rev.  Dr 
Johnston  in  the  chair — when  the  clerk 
iotimated  that  in  due  course  the  schedule 
of  printed  questions  had  been  answered 
with  a  view  to  a  supplement  to  Cairney- 
hill, and  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  Home  Secretary.  The  letter  was 
read,  which,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Mr  More  had  been  admitted  an  annuitant 
on  the  fund  for  aged  and  infirm  mini- 
sters, and  was  to  receive  from  the  congre- 
gation a  retiring  allowance  of  £30  per 
annum,  with  the  manse  and  garden, 
proceeded  to  state  that  the  committee  had 
agreed  to  grant  a  supplement  of  £40  per 
annnm,  on  the  condition  of  the  congrega- 
tion giving  a  stipend  of  £120  to  their  junior 
minister,  besides  meeting  their  obligations 
to  Mr  More.  It  was  agreed  to  appoint  the 
Rev.  Dr  Johnston  with  Mr  Russell  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  the  congregation,  when 
they  shall  appear  to  be  ready  for  a  mode- 
ration, and  arrange  with  them  the  amount 
of  stipend  they  will  endeavour  to  raise  for 
their  junior  minister.  Read  a  communi- 
cation from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Presbytery  of  Ireland,  on  the  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
Qaeen's  University  and  Colleges.  It  was 
agreed  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Drs  J ohnston 
and  M'Michael,  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Fleming, 
to  prepare  a  strong  remonstrance  and 
protestation  on  the  subject,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  by  the  members  for  the 
county  and  for  the  burgh  of  Dunfermline. 
Had  some  conversation  on  the  case  of  those 


congregations  in  the  presbytery  whose 
stipend  is  under  the  minimum  of  £120. 
The  presbytery  was  gratified  to  learn,  from 
the  report  of  their  ministers,  that  arrange- 
ments were  being  prosecuted  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  enable  them  to  pay  the  full 
stipend  of  £120.  Took  into  consideration 
the  remit  on  the  subject  of  forming  new 
preaching  stations,  and  agreed  in  approv- 
ing generally  of  the  several  suggestions, 
with  the  third  altered  thus :  *■  That  mini- 
sters without  charges  and  preachers  should 
not  engage  in  stated  ministerial  labour 
until  they  have  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  presbytery  of  the  bounds.'  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  io  Dunfermline,  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  March. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  February — Rev.  Dr  Smart,  moderator. 
Mr  David  Taylor  Henderson,  student, 
having  completed  his  Xrials,  was  licensed 
as  a  probationer.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr  Scott,  preacher,  declining  the  call  to 
second  congregation,  Dunbar,  in  conse- 
quence of  preferring  another  call  to 
Logiealmond.  The  presbytery  took  into 
consideration,  as  remitted  by  the  Synod, 
the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow on  planting  new  churches.  It  was 
moved  that  the  rules  proposed  were  unne- 
cessary, and  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  It 
was  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  rules  on 
the  subject  were  unnecessary  ;  but  that  the 
Synod  should  issue  a  recommendation  that 
ministers  or  preachers  who  wish  to  raise 
new  stations  or  congregations,  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  ask  the  advice  of  the 
presbytery.  On  the  vote  being  taken,  the 
first  motion  was  preferred.  After  the 
presbytery  had  adjourned,  the  Rev,  Dr 
Smart  was  presented  with  a  silver  salver 
and  150  sovereigns  from  members  of  pres- 
bytery, apd  session  and  congregations 
connected  with  the  presbytery,  in  testimony 
of  regard  for  him  personally,  and  of  their 
high  sense  of  the  fidelity  and  ability  with 
which  he  h&d  discharged  the  duties  of 
clerk  to  the  presbytery  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

Elgin  and  Inverness, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  ult. — 
the  Rev.  James  Scott,  moderator.  Mr 
John  Hendrie,  student  of  divinity,  de- 
livered a  discourse,  which  was  approved 
of.  A  communication  having  been  read 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  intimating 
resolutions  come  to  by  them  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic 
University,  Messrs  White  and  Bisset 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
carefully,  and  to  prepare,  should  they 
judge  it  necessary,  the  draft  of  a  petition 
te  Parliament  on  the  subject,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  presby- 
tery at  next  meeting.    Mr  White  gave 
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notice  tliat  he  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  presbjteiy  to  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
observance  at  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Toma  on  Taesdaj  after  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  April. 

Falkirk,— Th\8  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  February — the  Rev.  James  Bnchanan, 
moderator.  Mr  Rutherford,  student,  de- 
Hyered  a  discourse,  which  was  sustained. 
Examinators  presented  written  papers  of 
examination  of  Messrs  Thomson,  Ruther- 
ford, and  Macdonald,  on  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  Criticism,  which  were  cordially 
sustained.  Tbe  Rev.  James  Stevenson, 
convener  of  Committee  on  the  Synod's 
Manse  Scheme,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  presbytery.  After  inquiry,  it  was 
fonnd  that  in  four  congregations  an  effort 
would  soon  be  made  to  raise  funds,  but  in 
the  others  there  was  no  prospect  in  the 
meantime.  The  presbytery  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  and  present  a  me- 
morial to  the  Prime  Minister,  against 
the  proposed  endowment  of  any  Roman 
Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  and  to 
be  transmitted  forthwith.  Rev.  James 
Stevenson  gave  notice,  that  at  next  meet- 
ing he  will  move  an  overture  to  the 
Synod,  that  all  papers  anent  cases  coming 
before  the  Synod  for  judgment,  shall  be 
previously  printed  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  members.  Next  meeting  on  3d  April, 
at  ten  a.m. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 13th  February— Dr  R.  T.  Jeffrey, 
moderator.  Rey.  James  Knox  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  six  months, 
and  took  the  chair  accordingly.  The  pres- 
bytery next  took  up  the  motion  of  which 
notice  was  given  at  last  ordinary  meeting 
by  Mr  Robert  Stark  (elder),  as  follows  :— 
'  Whereas  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  decide  who  should  and 
who  should  not  be  preachers  of  God's 
word,  and  whereas,  by  a  letter  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Record  for  January 
1866,  from  the  Rev.  James  Watson,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  it  appears  that  he 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  religious  worship  in  Jamaica, 
which  bill,  he  says,  "  will  put  down  effec- 
tually all  unauthorized  preachers,  such  as 
are  at  present  an  injury  to  the  island this 
presbytery  resolves, — 1st,  to  lake  measures 
to  prevent  such  bill  coming  into  operation 
by  receiving  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  ;  2d,  to  ask  the  Mission  Board 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  dis- 
avow said  procedure  of  the  Rev.  James 
Watson,  as  ultra  vires  of  his  office  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  that  church.'  Mr  Stark  said  he 
held  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  the  bill  referred 
to  in  the  motion,  and  he  thought  a  more 
obnoxious  measure  had  seldom  been  pre- 
sented to  any  Legislature  for  acceptance. 


But,  as  appeared  from  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Dr  Somerville,  Secretary  to 
the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  things 
had  considerably  changed  since  last  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  in  regard  to  this  subject 
Mr  Stark  went  on  to  read  the  letter  in 
question,  in  which  the  writer  indicated  his 
belief  that  the  bill  objected  to  had  been 
withdrawn.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr  Stark  requested  leave  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  to  which  the  presbytery  agreed. 
The  clerk  read  documents  relating  to  calls 
from  this  congregations  of  James  Church, 
Dundee,  and  Bread  Street,  Edinburgh,  both 
being  in  favour  of  Rev.  James  Robertson 
of  Balfron.  Commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregations of  Balfron  and  Edinburgh  were 
in  attendance.  The  reasons  for  translation 
were  read,  and  also  minute  of  a  meeting  of 
the  congregation  of  Balfron,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
answering  these  reasons  of  translation. 
The  congregation  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
give  specific  answers,  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  their  unanimous  desire  to  retain 
Mr  Robertson's  services  as  pastor,  while 
they  would  leave  the  matter  entirely  in 
his  hands,  to  be  determined  by  him  as  he 
should  see  best.  It  had  been  mored  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  '  That  the  congre- 
gation express  their  warm  attachment  to 
Mr  Robertson,  and  their  appreciation  of 
the  faithfulness,  diligence,  and  zeal  with 
which  he  has  discharged  his  pastoral 
duties.  The  church  has  prospered  greatly 
since  his  settlement,  and  at  present  is  in  a 
flourishing  and  progressively  improring 
state ;  and  it  will  be  for  Mr  RobertEon 
prayerfully  to  consider  whether  it  will  not 
be  his  duty  to  remain  for  some  time  longer, 
in  order  that  he  may  further  and  consoli- 
date the  good  work  he  has  begun.'  Mr 
Robert  Dick,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs  Gilles- 
pie and  Bruce,  were  heard  in  support  of 
the  call  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  Dr  Thomas 
Burgess  and  Messrs  M.  Robertson  and 
William  Bauchop  on  behalf  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Balfron.  The  presbytery  agreed 
to  meet  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  instant,  at 
noon  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  further 
in  the  calls.  The  clerk  read  a  communi- 
cation from  the  congregation  worshipping 
in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  requesting  the 
presbytery  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  a  pastor. 
The  congregation  were  prepared  to  offer 
£200  as  a  stipend,  hoping  that  the  Home 
Mission  Board  would  be  induced  to  supple- 
ment this  allowance.  The  presbytety 
agreed  in  the  first  place  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Home  Mission  Board,  in 
order  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  sup- 
plement to  be  given  to  the  stipend  offered 
by  the  congregation. 

Kilmarnock, — ^This  presbvtery  met  on 
the  13th  February— the  feev.  Thomas 
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Bowman,  moderator.   A  petition  was  read  8th  Janaaij — ^Rer.  Thomas  Rnssell,  mo^ 
from  the  Holm  congregation,  Kilmarnock,  derator  pro  tern,   Messrs  T.  B.  Johnston 
for  the  location  among  them  of  Samuel  and  J.  Dewar  gave  discourses,  which  were 
Henderson,  preacher,  for  twelve  months,  sustained.   The  Rev.  George  Sandie  being 
beginning  with  first  Sabbath  of  March.  The  present,  and  having  requested  opportunity 
presbyterj  agreed  to  recommend  the  loca*  to  make  a  statement  to  the  presbytery, 
tion,  and  ask  the  concarrence  of  the  Home  was  heard,  and,  after  conversation,  the 
Mission  Committee.   Read  letter  from  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to :  That 
Rev.  Mr  Boyd,  West  Kilbride,  tendering  having  heard  Mr  Sandie's  statement,  to 
bis  demission  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  the  effect  that,  after  prolonged  inquiries  as 
congregation  of  West  Kilbride  for  reasons  to  localities  in  London  which  might  pre- 
specified.   The  presbytery  agreed  that  the  sent  an  eligible  and  practicable  opening  for 
letter  should  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meet*  the  efforts  he  came  to  the  metropolis  to 
ing,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr  Orr  to  prosecute,  he  had  been  led  to  the  con- 
preach  at  West  Kilbride  on  the  following  elusion  that  a  district  in  the  direction  ot 
Sabbath,  to  intimate  the  tender  of  demis-  St  John's  Wood  and  Belsice  Park  was 
sion  to  the  congregation,  and  cite  them  to  the  most  promising,  and  that  he  had  the 
appear  for  their  interests  at  the  aforesaid  prospect  of  securing  a  suitable  hall  in  the 
meeting.    Called  for  reports  of  collec-  neighbourhood  for  immediate  occupation, 
tions  for  the  Manse  Fund,  in  terms  of  — the  presbytery  encourage  him  in  the  ex- 
appointment  of  previous  meeting,  and  periment  he  now  desires  to  make,  but 
instructed  the  convener  of  the  committee  judge  that,  in  fraternal  courtesy^  informa- 
to  remind  those  who  have  not  yet  reported  tion  of  this  step  be  given  to  the  London 
or  collected.   Read  letter  from  the  con-  Presbytery  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
vener  of  the  Home  Committee,  accom-  Church,  with  assurance  that  in  any  further 
panying  supplementary  tables  of  finance,  procedure  which  may  grow  out  of  this 
After  consideration,  the  presbytery  agreed  commencement,  there  will  be  every  wish 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  papers  to  avoid  collision  with  the  interests  of 
and  the  whole  matter  under  consideration,  churches  under  their  inspection.   In  ac- 
and  bring  up  suggestions  to  the  presbytery  cordance  with  the  latter  part  of  the  resoln- 
at  its  next  ordinary  meeting.   The  atten-  tion,  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  transmit  a 
tion  of  the  presbytery  was  theu  directed  copy  of  the  whole  to  the  English  Presby- 
to  the  proposed  affiliation  of  the  Irish ,  terian  presbytery.   A  communication  was 
Catholic  University  to  the  Queen's  Uni-  read  from  Mr  James  Allison,  accepting  the 
versity ;  and  a  memorial  having  been  sub-  call  from.Oxendon ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
mitted  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  to  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  presbyteir 
adopt  it,  and  transmit  it  to  Earl  Russell,  be  held  on  the  5th  of  February — a  week 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  earlier  than  the  usual  date — to  receive  his 
Tuesday  of  March.  trials  for  ordination,  with  the  view  of  ex- 

Lancashire. — ^A  special  meeting  of  this  pediting  his  settlement.  A  communication 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  30th  Jan-  from  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland, 
uary,  at  Smethwick — the  Rev.  Wm.  Thom-  transmitting  certain  resolutions  of  that 
son  of  Burton,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  presbytery  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Thomson  of  Wolverhampton  connection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
reported  his  procedure  in  the  moderation  sity  with  the  Queen's  University,  was  read, 
of  a  call  at  Smethwick  on  the  evening  of  and  it  was  agreed  to  enter  on  the  matter 
Monday,  29th  January,  and  laid  on  the  at  next  ordinary  meeting.  Agreed  to  re- 
ntable the  unanimous  call  of  the  Smethwick  commend  an  appeal  about  to  be  made  on 
congregation  to  Mr  Daniel  Patterson,  M.  A.,  behalf  of  the  church  building  fund  of  the 
probationer,  signed  by  17  members  and  congregation  in  Leicester,  to  the  liberality 
42  adherents.  Messrs  Craig  and  Banna-  of  friends  throughout  the  churches. — The 
tyne  appeared  as  commissioners  to  prose-  presbytery  met  again,  by  adjournment,  on 
cute  the  call.  Approved  of  Mr  Thomson's  the  15th  of  January — the  Rev.  Dr  King, 
conduct  in  the  moderation,  and  cordially  moderator  pro  tern*  Leave  of  absence  was 
Bostained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel  call  granted  to  Mr  Fraser,  missionary  at  Lei- 
As  Mr  Patterson  was  present,  the  call  was  cester,  in  order  to  his  proceeding  to  Scot- 
theu  put  into  his  hands ;  and  he  intimated  land  as  one  of  a  deputation  to  solicit  aid 
hii  cordial  acceptance  of  the  same.  Ap-  to  the  building  fund  of  the  congregation 
pointed  subjects  of  trial  for  ordination,  there.  Certain  names,  on  report  by  the 
which  Mr  Patterson  agreed  to  deliver  on  Rev.  A.  S.  Matheson  and  R.  Leitch,  lately 
the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  with  a  view  to  officiating  at  Leicester,  were  placed  on  the 
his  ordination  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  communion-roll  of  the  church.  The  sub- 
April.  Closed  with  prayer  by  the  mo-  ject  of  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
derator /jro  ttm.  churches  was  then  entered  on,  when  Dr 

London, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  Edmond,  agreeably  to  notice  given,  moved 
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that  the  preshyterf  overtare  the  Synod 
on  this  matter,  in  such  terms  as  these: 
Whereas  the  present  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Synod,  in  regard  to  the  nse  of 
instrumental  mnsic  in  conducting  the 
psalmody  in  public  worship,  rests  mainly 
on  the  consideration  that  such  use  would 
seriously  disturb  the  peace  of  the  churches 
under  their  inspection ;  and  whereas  this 
reason  for  refusing  liberty  to  congregations 
in  the  matter  referred  to  does  not  apply 
to  churches  in  England;  it  is  oyertured 
to  the  Synod,  to  meet  in  Edinburgh  in 
May  next,  to  take  into  reconsideration 
the  resolution  of  1858,  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship, 
and  so  far  to  alter  or  rescind  the  same  as 
to  empower  presbyteries  in  England, — re- 
servini^  their  right,  in  any  case  of  disunion 
or  strife,  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of 
peace, — to  allow  the  introduction  of  such 
aid  in  conducting  the  psalmody  in  congre- 
gations desirous  of  employing  it.  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  R.  Red- 
path.    The  moderator  having  left  the 
chair,  submitted  as  an  alternative,  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : — 
'The  presbytery  having  had  under  its 
consideration  the  subject  of  instrumental 
music  in  churches,  agreed  to  express  its 
conviction:  1.  That   the  use  of  such 
music,  as  auxiliary  to  singing,  is  not  anti- 
scriptural  :  2.  That  the  introduction  of  such 
music  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
dangerous  innovations,  as  appears  from 
the  experience  of  evangelical  churches  in 
England:   3.  That  the  prohibition  of  it 
creates  very  considerable  obstruction  to 
the  extension  of  evangelical  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  England,  from  being  considered  an 
extreme  stretch  of  authority,  as  well  as 
conflicting  with  the  habits  and  impressions 
of  religious  society  in  general,  of  whatever 
religious  communion  :  4.  That  this  is  not 
a  case  for  coerced  conformity,  and  should 
be  made  an  open  question  for  individual 
churches,  to  be  settled  bv  them  in  accord- 
ance with  constitutional  regulations:  5. 
That  to  introduce  musical  instruments  into 
churches  without  the  sanction  of  the  courts, 
is  a  serious  violation  of  order,  full  of  dan- 
ger to  the  Presbyterian  cause  in  England, 
which,  by  such  disregard  of  synodical 
warrant,  would  cease  to  be  Presbytery, 
and  would  fall  into  helpless  dissolution : 
6.  That  the  safest  course  for  maintaining 
at  once  scriptural  liberty  and  scriptural 
authority  in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  it 
affects  England,  is  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  leave  the  settlement  of  it  south  of  the 
Tweed  to  the  responsibility  of  the  English 
Synod.   Agreed  further.  That  a  copy,  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  every  presby- 
tery clerk  in  our  connection  in  England, 
in  order  to  promote  a  deliberate  considera- 


tion of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate, 
and  to  facilitate  an  early  settlement  of  the 
question  at  issue,  by  the  general  Synod.' 
After  discussion,  Dr  King's  resolutions 
were  adopted — the  Rev.  T.  Russell  dissent- 
ing, and  Dr  Edmond*s  proposed  overture 
was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. — ^The 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  5th  February, 
when  Mr  Allison  gave  the  whole  of  his 
trials  for  ordination,  which  were  sustained. 
His  ordination  was  then  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  20th  February,  at  3  p.m. — the 
Rev.  R.  Campbell  of  Aldershot  to  preach, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  MacFarlane  of  Clapham 
to  ordain.  Mr  Bryson,  student,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
gave  a  homily  as  part  of  his  trials  for 
license,  which  was  sustained.   The  subject 
of  resolutions  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ire- 
land was  further  deferred.   On  transfer- 
ence from  the  church  with  which  they  were 
formerly  connected,  the  names  of  six  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  congre- 
gation in  Leicester.   The  consideration  of 
certain  resolutions  by  the  congregation  of 
Albion,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  a 
catecbisf,  was  deferred.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Oxendon,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr  Allison,  should  also 
be  for  other  business,  if  pressing.  The 
Rev.  H.  M.  MacGill,  and  Messrs  D. 
Anderson  and  J.  H.  Young,  a  deputation 
from  the  Home  Mission  Committee  to 
the  churches  in  London,  in  connection 
with  debt  liquidation,  being  present,  re- 
ceived the  cordial  welcome  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  conversation  was  held  as  to  the 
order  and  mode  in  which  they  should  visit 
the  several  congregations.   Next  ordinary 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Monday 
in  March. 

Newcastle. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  February—the  Rev.  G.  Samuel,  mode- 
rator. A  moderation  was  granted  to  the 
congregation  of  Bishop  Auckland  on  the 
18th  inst.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Friskin  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  preside  at  it.  A 
petition  from  the'  congregation  of  Leeds  to 
the  Home  Committee,  requesting  aid  from 
the  Church  Extension  Fund  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  place  of  worship,  and  also  inti- 
mating a  desire  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Loan  Fund  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  oj>eration,  was  transmitted  and  earnestly 
.  recommended.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  visit  Blyth  was  re- 
ceived, and  a  resolution  of  the  congre- 
gation there,  requesting  the  presbytery  to 
leave  them  alone  for  the  present,  was  read, 
and  Messrs  Mein  and  Willis,  commis- 
sioners, were  heard  in  support  of  it.  After 
deliberation,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a 
special  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Blyth  on 
the  13th  inst.,  to  inquire  into  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  congregation.  The 
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Rev.  J.  C.  Weir  reported  that  Messrs 
William  Clellaod,  George  Allan,  John 
Anderson,  and  Alexander  Archibald  had 
been  elected  elders  at  Willington  Quay. 
—The  presbytery  met  again  at  Blyth  on 
the  13th  February— the  Rev.  J.  G.  Weir, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Read  a  memorial  from 
the  congregatiou  of  Blyth,  signed  by  106 
members  and  164  adherents,  expressing 
their  attachment  to  the  Rev.  J.  Graig,  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  retain  him  as  their 
minister.  Heard  the  memorialists,  and 
the  elders  who  have  tendered  their  resig- 
nation of  office,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Graig. 
After  lengthened  deliberation,  the  follow- 
iDg  resolution  was  agreed  to:  *The  pres- 
bytery find  that  Mr  Graig  has  on  different 
occasions  spoken  and  acted  indiscreetly, 
and  admonish  him  to  be  more  circumspect 
for  the  future.  Find  also,  that  the  elders 
have  acted  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
roles  of  the  church,  and  admonish  them 
carefully  to  observe  these  rules  for  the 
fatnre.  Further,  recommend  that  the  six 
elders  who  have  sent  in  their  resignation 
withdraw  the  same  and  continue  in  office ; 
and  appoint  that  the  session  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  three  new  members, 
and  that  a  member  of  presbytery  be  ap- 
j)ointed  to  co-operate  with  Mr  Uraig  in 
carrying  out  this  resolution.*  Appointed 
the  Rev.  G.  Bell  to  co-  operate  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Craig.  The  presbytery  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  in  the  usual  place,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  March. 

Orkney. — This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  Tuesday,  the  2d  January— Rev.  R. 
Reid,  moderator  pro  tern.  There  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  read,  a  communication 
from  the  congregation  of  Sandwick,  inti- 
mating that  they  had  met,  and  agreed  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  Mission  Board 
respecting  the  supplement  of  stipend  and 
other  matters.  The  communication  inti- 
mated further,  that  the  congregation  ad- 
hered to  their  petition  for  the  appointment 
of  one  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  be  given  by 
the  congregation,  there  being  the  prospect 
of  harmony.  Messrs  James  Walker  and 
William  Johnston  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners, and  were  heard.  The  presbytery 
unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
petition,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr  Reid 
to  moderate  in  a  call  on  Wednesday,  17  th 
iost.,  public  worship  to  commence  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Gn  account  of  the  state 
of  the  weather  preventing  several  mem- 
bers from  getting  forward,  the  presbytery 
did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  enter  on 
any  other  business,  and  adjourned  to  meet 
again  on  the  22d  curt. — ^An  adjourned 
meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  at 
Kirkwil,  on  Tuesday,  23d  January— Rev, 
John  Thomson,  moderator.  The  term  of 
Mr  Thomson's  moderatorship  having  ex- 


pired, the  Rev.  David  Webster  was  chosen 
his  successor,  and  took  the  chair.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Reid  reported  that  he  had 
moderated  in  a  call  from  the  congregation 
of  Sandwick.  The  call,  which  was  laid  on 
the  table,  was  addressed  to  Mr  Thomas 
Kirk,  preacher,  signed  by  114  members 
and  22  adherents.  Messrs  James  Walker 
and  William  Johnston  appeared  as  com- 
missioners from  the  congregation,  and  were 
heard.  The  presbytery  agreed  unanimously 
to  sustain  the  call,  and  directed  the  clerk 
to  apprise  Mr  Kirk,  and  to  send  him  sub- 
jects for  trial.  Mr  William  Hercus  and 
George  Logte  appeared  as  commissioners 
from  Westray,  with  a  petition  for  a  modera- 
tion, and  stated  that  the  congregation  had 
agreed  to  give  £120  of  stipend,  along  with 
manse,  and  £4  of  sacramental  expenses. 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  Mr  Ingram 
appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  on  the  8th 
February.  A  letter  was  then  read,  ad- 
dressed-to  the  moderator,  from  the  clerk 
of  the  Free  Ghurch  Presbytery  of  Orkney, 
intimating  in  their  name,  that  they  had 
been  applied  to  by  a  deputation  from 
Holm,  presenting  a  petition,  signed  by 
265  individuals,  179  of  whom  were  desig- 
nated communicants,  desiring  to  be  formed 
into  a  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Ghurch ;  that  the  deputation  stated 
that  these  persons  had  been  connected 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion, but  that,  *■  after  the  irregular,  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  them,  most  unconstitutional 
manner  in  which  Uiey  and  their  former 
minister  had  been  treated  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Orkney,  they 
did  not  feel  that  they  could  remain  in  a 
congregation,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  spiri-* 
tual  edification,  over  which  that  presbytery 
retained  the  rule,  nor  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian congregation  at  Holm,  presided 
over  as  it  is  by  a  session  in  whom  they 
had  no  confidence;'  that  the  deputation 
further  expressed  their  determination  not 
to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Ghurch  in  Orkney ;  that 
the  Free  Ghurch  Presbytery,  after  ma- 
turely considering  the  statements  laid 
before  them,  and  after  a  vote,  had  come 
to  the  following  judgment :  *The  presby- 
tery, while  deeply  regretting  that  any  such 
dissensions  should  arise  in  any  Ghristian 
church,  and  declining  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  of  these  dissensions, 
yet  looking  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
body  of  people  should  have  come  to  them, 
asking  for  Ghristian  ordinances  at  their 
hands,  and  professing  that  they  cannot 
remain  to  their  spiritual  edification  in  con-> 
nection  with  the  congregation  or  under 
the  rule  of  the  presbytery  with  which 
they  have  been  formerly  connected,  agreed 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  in  so 
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far  05  they  now  take  steps  for  preaching 
the  gospel  to  them ;  bat  before  formally 
receiving  them  into  their  communion,  or 
proceeding  to  form  them  into  a  Free 
Charch  congregation,  resolve  officially  to 
communicate  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Presbytery  of  Orkney  that  such  an  appli* 
cation  has  been  made  to  this  presbytery, 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity,  if 
they  shall  see  cause,  of  stating  to  them 
at  or  before  their  next  meeting,  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  January  next,  any  facts 
they  may  think  proper  to  bring  under 
their  notice,  and  for  their  guidance  in 
disposing  finally  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petition/  After  some  discussion,  the  pres- 
bytery appointed  £)r  Paterson  and  Mr 
Paul  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  reply  to 
this  communication. — The  presbytery  met 
again  in  the  evening,  when  the  draft  was 
presented.  After  preliminary  matters,  it 
proceeded  as  follows : — *  In  replying  to  the 
above  communication,  this  presbytery  beg 
to  convey  to  the  Free  Church  Presbytery 
of  Orkney  their  fraternal  regards  and 
cordial  good  wishes,  and  would  be  sorry 
if  anything  should  arise  to  disturb  these 
sentiments.  Apart  from  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  case  out  of  which  this 
application  has  arisen,  the  Free  Church 
Presbytery  learned  from  the  applicants 
that  it  has '  its  origin  in  a  case  of  disci- 
pline in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  presbytery  think  that  the  Free 
Church  Presbytery,  on  ascertaining  this 
fact,  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  pause  till  they  knew  the  posi- 
tion of  the  applicants,  and  the  bearing  of 
their  application  ;  and  if  they  did  not  find 
reason  for  pausing  permanently,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  their  first  step 
would  have  been  to  communicate  with 
this  presbytery,  who  would  have  been 
ready  to  give  all  information,  and  to  show 
that  the  discipline  complained  of  was  as 
constitutional  and  regular  as  it  was  im- 
perative and  painful.  The  Free  Church 
Presbytery,  instead  of  taking  either  of 
these  courses,  having  chosen  in  the  first 
place  to  give  open  countenance  to  an  ap- 
plication resting  on  such  grounds,  so  far 
as  to  grant  the  applicaqits  a  supply  of 
sermons,  this  presbytery  can  only  reply, 
that  a  due  regard  to  their  own  discipline, 
to  say  nothing  of  self-respect  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  presbyteries,  forbids 
them  to  embrace  the  opportunity  now 
afi^orded  them.  And  they  feel  all  the 
more  shut  up  to  this  course  by  finding 
that  the  opportunity  is  only  affbrded  "  be- 
fore formally  receiving  the  applicants  into 
communion  or  proceeding  to  form  them 
into  a  Free  Charch  congregation."  This 
presbytery,  however,  in  closing  the  com- 
munication, may  be  allowed  to  make  two 


statements.  The  first  is,  that  while  they 
do  not  undervalue  numbers,  and  would 
not  wish  to  fail  in  proper  efforts  to  concili- 
ate their  members,  there  is  something  they 
value  more  highly  still,  and  that  is  fidelity 
to  the  Master  in  guarding  the  character  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  securing 
the  purity  of  communion  in  the  Christian 
church ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  will 
not  willingly  suffer  themselves  to  be  placed 
in  any  position  having  unfriendly  bearings 
on  the  question  of  union  between  the  two 
churches,  now  pending.'  This  draff,  after 
a  long  deliberation,  was  adopted  by  the 
presbytery,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted 
as  their  answer.  A  memorial  to  Govern- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  University  and 
Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  was  then  nnani- 
mously  adopted,  and  instructed  to  be  for- 
warded ;  and  the  presbytery  adjourned  to 
12th  February. 

Perth. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
30th  January.  Mr  Robert  Scott,  preacher, 
accepted  the  call  from  Logiealmond.  Mr 
Charles  Naismith,  preacher,  accepted  the 
call  from  Pitrodie.  Mr  Naismith  gave 
his  trials  for  ordination,  and  his  ordination 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  27th 
March  —  Mr  Cameron  to  preach,  Mr 
Young  to  ordain  and  address  the  minister, 
and  Mr  Nelson  to  address  the  congrega- 
tion. Mr  John  Jameson,  student  in  theo- 
logy, was  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Lancashire.  Mr  Andrew  Robertson,  Dun- 
ning, was  nominated  for  serving  in  the  Mis- 
sion Board  for  the/our  years  ending  in  May 
1869 ;  and  measures  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  is  willing  to  serve.  Agree- 
ably to  the  resolution  of  last  meeting,  the 
subject  of  Sabbath  sanctification  was 
considered;  and,  after  several  members 
had  been  heard,  the  following  deliverance 
was  unanimously  agreed  to :  This  presby- 
tery, recognising  the  divine  appointment 
and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  ordi- 
nary labour  on  that  day,  exhorts  the 
ministers  of  this  presbytery  to  continue  to 
be  faithful,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  in 
bringing  before  their  hearers  the  dnty  and 
the  privilege  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy. 
A  circular  was  read  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Ireland,  calling  attention  to 
the  meditated  concession  to  Popery  in  the 
proposed  Catholic  University.  The  clerk 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  on  this 
subject  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  presby- 
tery. The  congregation  of  Comrie  was 
recommended  to  the  liberality  of  friends 
in  the  church,  in  view  of  their  erecting  a 
new  place  of  worship.  Mr  James  Hally 
delivered  part  of  his  trials  for  licence, 
which  were  sustained.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  the  I3th  March. 
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CALLS  MODERATED. 

Sandwickf  Orkney,-^MT  Thomas  Kirk, 
preacher,  called  on  the  17  th  Janaary. 

Smethwickf  Birmingham.  Mr  baniel 
Fatenon,  preacher,  called  on  the  29th 
January. 

Selkirk,  West  Congregation. — Mr  James 
Davidson,  M.A.,  preacher,  called  on  19th 
Febmary. 


PBOBATIONEBB  LICENSED. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Danfermline,  Mr 
David  DrysdaleJ  student,  licensed  on  the 
5ib  December. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  Messrs 
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James  Callander  and  Robert  Lindsay, 
students,  licensed  on  the  6th  January. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Mr 
David  T.  Henderson,  student,  licensed  on 
the  6th  February. 

ORDINATIOMS. 

Buckie. — Mr  George  G.  Green,  M.A., 
preacher,  ordained  on  11th  January. 

London^  Oxendon  Street.  —  Mr  James 
Allison,  preacher,  ordained  on  20th  Feb. 

DEMISSIOir. 

Aberdeen. — ^The  Bev.  John  B.  Ritchie 
demiited  his  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Charlotte  Street  on  the  6th  February. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

All  her  eabjects  will  rejoice  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  able  to  resume  her  perBonal 
appearance  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  They  will  haU  it  as  a  sign  that  the  incon- 
solable grief  by  which  she  has  so  long  been  oppressed  is  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
'  time,  the  great  consoler.'  As  to  the  speech  delivered  in  her  name,  it  was  little  better 
or  worse  than  the  average  of  similar  speeches  by  any  of  the  four  sovereigns  under 
whom  it  has  been  the  lot  of  some  of  us  to  live.  It  contained  the  usual  assurances  of 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  usual  felicitations  on  internal  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  the  usual  promises  of  liberal  and  comprehensive  measures,  and  the  usual  hopes 
of  financial  munificence,  and  the  usual  allusion  to  a  kind  and  beneficent  Providence. 
It  necessarily  adverted  to  the  cattle  plague  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  Fenian 
conspiracy  in  Ireland,  and  to  tbe  insurrection  in  Jamaica.  Less  space  was  allotted 
to  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
prominence  that  was  given  to  it  at  the  general  election.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  Cabinet  systematically  abstains  from  introducing  into  the  royal  speech 
whatever  would  turn  into  a  party  debate  the  discussion  that  may  arise  on  the  mov- 
ing and  seconding  of  the  address  in  eith^  House.  One  is  naturally  lead  to  contrast 
the  Queen's  speech  with  the  more  formal  orations  pronounced  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Louis  Napoleon,  power- 
ful as  he  is,  condescends  to  plead  from  year  to  year  the  cause  of  his  dynasty,  and 
to  exphdn  the  principles  of  his  administration.  Mr  Johnston  explains  in  detail 
his  policy  of  reconstruction,  and  exhibits  his  relation  to  the  several  parties  around 
him.  Queen  Victoria  enumerates  a  series  of  vague  generalities  which  may  occasion 
little  offence,  but  which  can  impart  as  little  illumination.  Perhaps  the  difference 
may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  merely  accidental  varieties  which  fall  under 
the  province  of  '  geographical  morality.'  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  less 
diplomatic,  a  more  straightforward  mode  of  address,  would  not  be  more  advan- 
tag^us  to  the  British  Cabinet,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  British  people.  In 
proportion  as  the  popular  element  preponderates  in  our  system  of  government,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  should  deal  more  frankly  with  each 
other.  To  render  every  public  measure  intelligible  to  every  voter  is  simply  impos- 
sible, because  all  have  neither  suflicient  capacity  nor  sufficient  training.  But  the 
<iays  are  gone  when  the  art  of  government  can  be  shrouded  in  mystery  any  more 
than  the  art  of  healing :  opinion  rules  the  world ;  and  governors  must  disclose  as 
^uch  of  their  secret  as  will  secure  that  enlightened  pubUc  opinion  will  be  on  their 
side. 
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THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 


The  cattle  plague  has  receive  a  degree  of  attention  from  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  has  taken  most  of  us  by  surprise!  It  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  the  debate  on  the  address  in  both  assemblies ;  it  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  a  ministerial  measure  ;  and  vast  has  been  the  outpouring  of  eloquence 
on  this  prolific  theme.  It  is  not  quite  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to  penetrate  all  the 
reasons  of  this  intense  solicitude  in  high  quarters  about  the  fate  of  horned  cattle. 
True,  we  all  deplore  the  calamity  that  has  spread  disease  and  death  among  so  many 
of  the  inferior  animals ;  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  multitudes  who  have  suffered 
so  severely  from  that  calamity ;  we  dread  the  consequences  of  its  wider  prevalence, 
and  of  its  longer  duration ;  we  bow  to  the  will  of  Him  who  asserts  that  his  are  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  But  we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  our  senators  do 
not  intend  to  ride  off  on  the  back  of  diseased  oxen  from  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  more  immediately  affect  the  masses  of  their  countrymen  and  constituents. 
Similar  tricks  have  been  perpetrated  by  their  predecessors  many  a  time  and  oft. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  asked  the  ministry  to  appoint  a  day  of  national 
fasting  and  humiliation  on  account  of  the  cattle  plague.  The  Home  Secretary  has 
declined  to  accede  to  this  request,  on  the  ground  that  the  appointment  of  such  a 
day  would  entail  a  heavy  loss  on  the  working  classes,  and  that  it  is  rendered  super- 
fluous by  the  form  of  prayer  already  in  use  in  the  Church  of  England.  If  we  con- 
cur in  this  decision,  it  is  not  from  any  sympathy  with  philosophical  objections  to 
prayer  for  such  an  object.  We  believe  that  God  takes  care  for  oxen  ;  nor  can  we 
think  He  commiserates  the  cattte  of  modern  Britain  less  than  the  cattle  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  The  rinderpest  indeed  must  have  laws  according  to  which  it  operates,  like 
everything  else.  But  can  any  of  our  men  of  science  tell  us  what  they  are,  so  that 
we  may  know  either  how  it  originates,  or  how  it  may  be  counteracted  or' cured V 
They  cannot,  and  yet  they  would  dissuade  us,  with  much  parade  of  scientific  jargon, 
from  imploring  the  aid  of  the  All-knowing  and  the  Almighty  !  It  is  a  clear  case 
for  prayer  in  private  and  in  public.  Our  objection  is  that  days  of  national  fasting 
and  humiliation  should  be  appointed  only  in  response  to  earnest  cravings  of  the 
national  heart  and  conscience,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  are  any  such  in  reference 
to  the  cattle  plague.  There  would  be  a  thousand  explanations  of  the  sins  for  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  punishment.  Papist  and  Protestant,  Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
Conservative  and  Liberal  and  Advanced  Liberal,  would  ascribe  it  most  charitably 
to  the  sins  of  each  other !  As  a  nation  we  have  reason  enough  to  humble  ourselves 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  for  the  enemy  is  coming  in  as  a  flood.  Yet  the  appropriate 
feelings  are  not  to  be  evoked  by  royal  proclamation  ;  and  without  the  appropriate 
feelings,  a  national  fast  is  a  solemn  farce.  Religion  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
the  stalking-horse  of  party,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical. 


In  expressing  our  general  confidence  in  a  ministry  of  which  Earl  Russell  and  Mr 
Gladstone  are  the  most  prominent  members,  we  hinted  a  suspicion  of  the  Popish 
proclivities  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  his  disposition  to  truckle  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  are  sorry  the  suspicion  has  been  so  soon  verified  by  the  con- 
cessions that  are  to  be  made  to  the  Papists  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  University 
in  Ireland.  The  present  system  of  university  education  in  that  country  includes 
two  pets  of  institutions — ^the  University  of  Dublin  with  one  college,  Trinity  ;  and  the 
Queen's  University  with  three  colleges,  the  Queen's  colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Galway.  In  both  sets  of  institutions  students  are  received  without  respect  to 
their  religious  creed,  and  in  both  all  classes  of  students  may  obtain  a  degree  by 
satisfying  the  examiners  of  their  respective  universities.  Many  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  avowed  their  opposition  to  this  arrangement. 
About  twelve  years  ago  they  erected  an  institution  of  their  own,  which  stUl  exists 
under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  University.  This  institution  has  not  yet  been 
invested  with  the  power  to  grant  degrees, — ^has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  the 
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anthority  of  the  State, — ^has  not  yet  received  endowments.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  would  be  untrue  to  their  own  antecedents  if  they  failed  to  manufacture  a 
monster  grievance  out  of  so  anomalous  a  state  of  things.  How  can  they  conscien- 
tiously attend  any  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  ?  why  must  they  forfeit  their  degrees 
by  attending  the  Catholic  University?  They  demand  that  the  Catholic  University 
be  affiliated  to  the  Queen's  University,  and  that  the  Senate  or  the  governing 
body  of  the  Queen's  University  shall  be  reconstructed,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops ;  and  to  this  demand,  it  is 
said,  Earl  Russell  and  his  colleagues  have  resolved  to  yield.  With  the  Senate  lies 
the  appointment  of  the  University  examiners  and  the  regulation  of  the  University 
courses ;  nor  does  it  require  much  foresight  to  foretell  what  sort  of  examiners  would 
be  nominated,  and  what  sort  of  courses  of  instruction  would  be  prescribed,  by  a 
governing  body  under  the  auspices  of  Dr  CuUen.  The  concession  now  to  be  made 
does  not  include  a  proposal  to  endow  the  Catholic  University ;  but  who  can  doubt 
that  it  is  its  logical  consequence,  if  it  be  not  already  in  the  thoughts  of  its  advo- 
cates? We  hear  now  of  the  comparative  disadvantages  of  the  students  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  respect  of  degrees,  and  we  shall  soon  hear  of  the  comparative 
disadvantages  of  their  professors  in  respect  of  endowments.  The  anomaly  of  colleges 
equally  recognised  by  the  State  but  not  equally  endowed,  is  one  of  which  the 
Catholic  prelates  would  well  know  how  to  make  capital.  The  Catholic  University 
would  sooa  be  another  Maynooth — a  Popish  seminary  upheld  by  the  money  of  a 
Protestant  country. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ENDOW  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  IN  IRELAND. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  some  quarters  of  late  about  a  proposal  to  endow 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  said  that  the  new  ministry  intends  to 
embody  this  measure  in  a  bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, or  even  that  it  has  been  discussed  in  their  secret  couclave.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  wide- spread  persuasion  that,  if  the  attacks  on  the  Church  of  Ireland,  which 
are  now  confessedly  contemplated,  shall  threaten  to  become  perilous  to  its  stability. 
Earl  Russell  and  his  colleagues  will  seek  to  avert  its  overthrow  by  offering  to  admit 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  participation  of  the  Regium  Donum.  We  merely  report 
these  surmises  without  pronouncing  on  their  truth  or  falsehood  ;  but  this  we  will 
say,  that  a  proposal  by  a  Liberal  Premier  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
would  be  fatal  to  himself,  but  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  progress  of  Volun- 
taryism. Our  rulers  grossly  misconstrue  us,  they  grossly  abuse  the  forbearance  of 
eyangelical  Christians— let  us  add,  of  true-hearted  Protestants.  Because  they  do 
not  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  Brass  Band  to  interrupt  all  national  business 
by  discoursing  its  sweet  music,  because  they  do  not  hold  monster  meetings  in  the 
open  air  to  ventilate  all  their  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  because  they  do  not 
inaugurate  a  Fenian  conspiracy  that  provokes  the  suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  presuming  on  their  unfaltering  allegiance,  dream  that 
they  may  with  impunity  soothe  the  Papists  at  their  expense  I  They  may  presume 
too  much.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  long-suffering  of  the  most  patient 
Protestants  cannot  be  extended,  and  the  proposal  to  endow  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  will  bring  them  to  that  limit.  Rather  than  submit  that  the  Romish 
priesthood  shall  preach  their  errors  and  practise  their  mummeries  at  their  expense, 
they  will  consent  to  forego  the  services  of  Earl  Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone,  and  to 
dismiss  them  to  breathe  for  a  little  the  healthful  air  of  the  Opposition  benches.  As 
friends  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  we  must  confess  we  would  rather  wish  to  see  the 
Government  make  the  proposal  on  which  we  are  now  commenting.  If  it  be  true 
that  *  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away,'  both  of  the 
Established  Churches  in  Great  Britain  are  in  that  state  of  decadence  or  decay  which 
promises  a  comparatively  easy  victory  to  their  assailants.  The  Church  of  England 
is  already  on  foe, — burning,  if  we  may  so  say,  at  the  High  end  and  the  Low  end 
and  the  Broad  end.  For  our  brethren  and  companions'  sake  we  would  wish  that 
the  Evangelicals  would  take  warning  in  time  and  flee  from  the  blazing  pile.  To 
extinguish  the  fire  is  beyond  their  power  ;  but  the  fire  might  be  heated  sevenfold. 
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The  Church  of  Scotland  is  on  fire,  too ;  and  some  of  its  leaders  or  would-be  leaders 
are,  in  imitation  of  the  imperial  model,  playing  the  fiddle  while  Rome  is  burning  ! 
Within  its  pale,  too,  are  many  whom  we  love  for  the  truth's  sake  that  dwelleth  in 
them ;  and  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  we  would  gladly  proffer  them  an 
asylum.  Yet,  the  fire  is  raging  in  Edinburgh,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  St  Andrews. 
The  Established  Churches  are  already  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  some  event  that  shall  induce  their  adversaries  to  assail  them  in  one  united 
phalanx.  That  event  would  emerge  in  the  proposal  to  endow  Popery  in  Ireland. 
It  would  drive  the  Free  Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  into  each  other's  arms,  doing  far  more  to  accelerate 
the  contemplated  Union  than  ten  years'  discussion.  Even  Dr  Gibson  would  cease 
to  object,  although,  by  the  way,  we  never  considered  him  as  incorrigible  an 
opponent  of  the  Union  as  some  represent  him  to  be.  It  would  rouse  the  sound- 
hearted  portion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  emit  some  declaration,  or  pass  some 
resolution,  or  adopt  some  measure,  by  which  they  would  be  committed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  retreat,  and  obliged  to  reconsider  anew  their  whole  position.  It 
would  communicate  an  immense  impulse  to  the  movements  of  the  Liberation 
Society,  which  is  already  a  great  power  in  England.  It  would  bring  to  its  ranks 
multitudes. of  the  English  Dissenters  who  have  not  hitherto  aspired  beyond  the 
redress  of  practical  grievances.  Oh  yes,  let  Mr  Gladstone,  or  any  one  else,  propose 
to  endow  Popery  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  be  numbered  with  the  things 
that  were.  If  the  Protestants  of  Britain  will  endure  that,  they  are  fit  to  become 
the  vassals  of  Rome. 


A  DEPUTATION  has  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consisting  of  various 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  present  a  memorial  in  which  they  '  earnestly 
pray  his  Grace  to  devise  such  measures,  in  concert  with  his  suffragans,  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  repress  such  of  the  practices  recently  introduced  into  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  service  as  are  illegal,  and  to  secure  that  measure  of  uniformity  which 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  national  church.'  It  emanated  from  the  clergy  of  the 
dioceses  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  there  were  adhibited  to  it  508  signatures 
which  had  been  collected  in  ten  days.  Hero  is  the  answer  of  the  Primate :  *  No- 
body can  be  more  deeply  impressed  than  I  am  with  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  church  is  placed  by  the  innovations  in  the  matter  of  ritual  which 
have  been  recently  introduced  in  some  few  quarters.  In  my  own  diocese  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  not  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 
What  course  it  may  ultimately  be  necessary  to  pursue,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  I  believe  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  ascertain  distinctly  what 
the  law  allows  and  what  it  does  not  allow, — to  whom  the  government  of  the  church 
is  entrusted.  We  shall  then  know  what  is  the  real  position  of  the  church  in  this 
respect,  and  shall  be  able  to  regulate  our  actions  accordingly.  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  my  anxious  desire  to  promote  uniformity  in  public  worship  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  and  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  different  parties  in 
the  church  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  May  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth 
guide  us  all  to  the  discovery  of  a  righteous  solution  of  the  perplexing  difficulties 
which  surround  us.'  The  anti-ritualists  cannot,  we  fear,  extract  much  encourage- 
ment from  such  a  reply.  The  Primate  will  look  into  the  thing.  He  will  inquire 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  entrusted, — a  point 
which  should  not  need  much  inquiry  in  the  third  century  after  the  Reformation. 
Meanwhile,  he  does  not  think  that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament.  But 
be  is  willing  to  denounce  the  extreme  ritualists  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  little  more  than  a  circumlocutionary  mode  of  saying,  that  every 
man  will  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  ey-es.  In  the  Church  of 
England  there  is  no  discipline.  Its  ministers  and  its  members  may  hold  any  theo- 
logical creed  from  the  highest  Popery  to  the  lowest  Rationalism,  and  they  conduct 
their  public  services  with  as  much  variety  of  vestment  and  decoration  a3  their 
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purse  or  their  taste  will  prescribe.  It  has  all  sorts  of  ministers  and  members  except 
those  who  are  qualified  to  immortalize  themselves  as  the  reformers  of  a  corrupt 
church.  Since  the  days  of  Cranmer  there  has  not  been  a  finer  opportunity  :  but 
where  is  the  man  ?  Is  it  Dr  Pusey  ?  Is  it  Archdeacon  Denison  ?  Is  it  Dean 
Stanley  ?  Is  it  Dr  M'Neile  ?  We  fear  not.  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff. 


THE  PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRAYER-BOOK. 

There  is  an  association  for  promoting  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  for  secur- 
ing purity  and  simplicity  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  has 
appointed  a  deputation,  consisting  of  its  president  and  council,  to  wait  on  Earl 
Russell  with  a  memorial  praying  for  the  interference  of  Government  for  the  pro- 
motion of  its  objects.  *  They  humbly  think  that  the  most  successful  agency  for  the 
purpose  would  be  found  in  a  royal  commission,  constituted  as  was  that  which  had 
to  consider  the  terms  of  clerical  subscription,  and  which  in  a  short  space  of  time 
suggested  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  a  crying  evil.  To  this  new  commission  should 
be  referred  not  only  the  lectionary  and  the  rubrics,  but  also  the  canons  and  consti- 
tutions and  occasionaJ  services ;  for  action  being  now  clearly  inevitable,  it  would  be  a 
cause  for  regret  should  the  force  of  it  become  expended  upon  minor  objects,  such  as 
vestments  or  candlesticks,  or  some  peculiar  systems  of  ritual  and  ministration,  while 
passing  by  matters  more  essential  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  church.  A  few 
verbal  alterations,  or  the  omission  of  a  few  phrases  in  the  occasional  services,  would 
obviate  very  much  the  immense  amount  of  Nonconformity  now  existent  in  this 
realm,  as  well  as  give  ease  to  the  consciences  of  many  within  the  church's  pale.' 
The  memorial  was  enforced  by  Lord  Ebury,  whose  name  is  so  closely  identified  with 
this  movement.  The  reply  of  the  Premier,  which  was  sufficiently  guarded,  was 
somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Prayer-book.  *  He  might 
state  it  struck  him  there  was  far  more  difficulty  in  attaining  the  object  desired 
than  there  was  in  having  a  commission  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  subscription. 
The  alterations  in  those  terms,  so  wisely  devised  and  so  happily  adopted,  gave  all 
parties  in  the  church  increased  freedom,  and  they  are  no  longer  bound  by  supposed 
obligations,  which  they  formerly  thought  they  had  incurred ;  and  therefore  every 
person,  whatever  his  opinions  might  be,  provided  they  came  within  the  range  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  satisfied,  whether  the  result  was  agreeable  to  one  party 
or  the  other.  When,  however,  they  came  to  ask  for  alterations  in  the  liturgy  (as 
to  which  he  had  no  desire  to  express  an  opinion  at  present),  it  was  obvious  that 
there  were  other  parties  in  the  church  who  would  ask  for  and  expect  alterations  in 
a  different  direction,  and  would  desire  some  change  in  the  terms  of  some  of  the 
articles,  so  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  their  own  interpretation  of  them. 
Therefore,  instead  of  having  a  general  agreement  in  which  all  could  concur,  they 
might  experience  the  danger  of  offending  two  parties  of  opposite  views.  He  did 
not  wish  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  proposed  alterations ;  but  he  did  wish  to  con- 
trovert rather  than  forward  that  disruption  in  the  church  which  they  thought 
might  happen.  He  should  much  regret  if  by  any  act  of  his  such  a  disruption 
should  arise.' 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES. 

The  '  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People,'  lately  commenced  in  St  Martin's  Hall, 
London,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  substitute  scientific  lectures  with  musical 
accompaniments  for  the  preaching  of  *  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,'  have 
not  lasted  long.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  iii., 
which  is  directed  against  any  public  entertainments,  amusements,  or  debates  on  the 
Sabbath, '  to  which  persons  shall  be  admitted  by  the  payment  of  money,  or  by 
tickets  sold  for  money.'  It  makes  the  keeper  of  the  place  in  which  the  prohibited 
gatherings  are  held  liable  to  a  penalty  of  i200,  and  tne  conductor  or  chairman  to 
a  penalty  of  £100,  to  be  forfeited  to  any  person  who  becomes  a  complainant. 
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Under  the  shelter  of  this  Act  the  arm  of  law  has  been  invoked  against  the  lessees  of 
St  Martin's  Hall.  The  notice  of  prosecution  served  upon  them  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  solicitor  to  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society,  but  the  Record  posi- 
tively and  distinctly  denies  the  allegation  that  the  Society  is  responsible  for  these 
proceedings.  Whoever  may  be  the  prosecutor,  it  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute  that 
the  lessees  have  broken  the  law.  These  '  Sunday  Evenings '  are  purely  '  entertain- 
ments.' The  lectures  themselves,  although  delivered  by  such  men  as  Professor 
Huxley  and  Dr  Carpenter,  from  whose  scientific  reputation  we  shall  not  seek  to 
detract,  scarcely  deserve  a  more  exalted  name  ;  but  when  we  read  of  distinguished 
vocalistfi,  and  choirs  specially  organized,  and  instrumental  music,  what  else  can 
they  be  called,  whether  the  charge  is  half-a-crown  or  threepence  ?  Even  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  so  fertile  in  quirks  and  quibbles,  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  get  up  a  plausible  debate  on  it.  If  the  members  of  the  Sunday  League  have 
broken  the  law  of  the  land,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  are  compelled  to 
suffer  the  penalty.  They  may  raise  a  loud  cry  about  persecution,  and  they  have 
not  been  slow  to  do  so,  but  their  dodge  will  not  procure  them  sympathy  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  law  of  the  land,  till  it  be  constiti)tionally  repealed,  must 
be  actively  or  passively  obeyed.  Yet  we  are  glad  it  is  not  the  Lord's  Day  Ob- 
servance Society  which  has  undertaken  the  vindication  of  the  law.  We  believe 
the  best  policy  would  have  been  to  allow  the  scientific  sceptics  a  fair  field  for  their 
antichristian  experiment.  Their  course  of  lectures,  with  all  the  influence  of  their 
great  names,  and  all  the  attraction  of  their  startling  doctrines,  would  not  have 
been  prolonged  beyond  a  season  or  two.  It  would  have  been  proved  that  the  old, 
old  story,  even  when  told  by  men  who  are  far,  far  in  the  rear  of  their  age,  is  an 
overmatch  for  the  new  scientific  dogma,  that  man  being  developed  from  the  ape,  and 
tending  to  nonentity,  has  '  no  sins  to  wash  away,  no  tear  to  wipe,  no  good  to  crave, 
and  no  immortal  soul  to  save.'  '  The  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ '  are  always  boast- 
ful of  the  immense  blessings  they  have  in  reserve  for  their  fellow-men  if  they  were 
not  repressed  by  the  efforts  of  bigots.  The  world  is  all  before  them  wh^re  to  choose 
their  sphere  of  labour.    Let  them  work  their  wonders  if  they  can. 


The  Fenian  conspiracy  has  become  more  alarming  than  we  were  willing  to  believe. 
The  Government  sees  no  way  of  suppressing  it  effectually  without  the  possession  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  now  readily  conceded  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
gravity  of  the  occasion  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  so  many  members  who  have  a  high  reputation  for  superior  liberalism 
to  earn  or  to  maintain,  there  were  no  more  than  six  or  eight  who  voted  '  No.'  Mr 
Bright,  although  he  volunteered  a  proclamation  of  Ireland's  wrongs  more  eloquent 
than  well-timed,  went  with  the  majority.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  after  a  similar 
preface,  but  less  eloquent  or  less  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  went  into  the 
same  lobby.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  use  of  the  powers  now 
granted,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  will  be  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  to  rescue  from  the  grasp  of  the  ringleaders  the  miserable  victims  who  have 
fallen  under  their  evil  influence.  A  more  difficult  task  remains  behind, — to  provide 
for  the  permanent  pacification  of  Ireland.  Indefinite  concession  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood  will  not  do  it.  The  endowment  of  Popery  will  not  do  it.  Yet  surely 
It  is  not  impossible.  And  if  The  O'Donoghue,  or  Mr  Bright,  or  Mr  Mill,  or  any 
one  else,  can  propound  a  wise,  and  equitable,  and  feasible  scheme,  there  is  force 
enough  in  public  opinion  to  secure  that  it  shall  have  a  fair  trial. 
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About  223  years  ago  the  Westminster  Assembly  commenced  its  sittings, 
and  its  labours  were  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  this  Assembly 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  in  England, 
along  with  five  ministers  and  three  elders,  who  represented  the  Scottish 
Church.  The  Act  of  Parliament  appointing  the  Assembly,  is  described  as 
'  An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  for 
the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  learned  and  godly  divines  and  others,  to  be 
consulted  with  by  Parliament,  for  the  settling  of  the  government  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the 
doctrine  of  said  church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpretations.'  The 
deliberations  of  this  Assembly  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  *  Confession 
of  Faith,'  the  '  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,'  and  the  *  Directory  for 
the  Public  Worship  of  God.' 

The  Confession  of  Faith  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  burden 
imposed  on  the"  church  by  clerical  authority,  and  retained  through  clerical 
influence.  Tlie  former  idea,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  and  if  the  latter  could  be  put  to  the  test,  it  would  probably  be 
found  to  be  equally  fallacious.  The  Westminster  Assembly  was  no  doubt 
composed  chiefly  of  ministers  ;  but  the  lay  element  was  not  awanting.  It 
must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  this  Assembly  did  not  possess  legislative 
functions.  Its  members  were  only  '  to  be  consulted  with  by  Parliament,' 
and  their  decisions  were  of  no  force  till  Parliament  had  ratified  them.  So 
far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  its  adoption  by  church  courts  composed 
equally  of  ministers  and  elders,  completely  secures  it  from  being  justly 
regarded  as  a  mere  clerical  yoke. 

This  Confession,'  like  everything  else  possessed  of  sterling  worth,  has 
been  assailed  and  abused.  The  enemies  of  religion  have  often  treated  it 
*ith  scorn  and  ridicule.  Some  of  the  friends  of  religion,  to  whom  several 
of  its  doctrines  are  unpalatable,  have  made  it  the  subject  of  attack ;  and 
•ven  among  those  who  have  professedly  embraced  it  as  their  creed,  many 
of  its  deadliest  foes  have  been  found.  To  those  who  are  apt  to  be  like 
*  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,' 
—who  are  '  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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truth,'  any  confession  of  faith  whatever  must  be  felt  to  be  a  very  painful 
bondage.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find,  that  there  have  been  in 
times  past,  and  still  are  at  the  present  moment,  both  ministers  and  laymen, 
in  churches  acknowledging  the  Westminster  Confession,  who  are  anxious 
to  be  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  any  such  fixed  creed.  The  newest  form 
of  this  desire  presents  itself,  not  in  an  open,  honest,  manly  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  Confession  altogether,  but  in  the  wish  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
such  a  loose  relation  to  it,  that  it  may  be  binding  on  their  consciences  only 
in  so  far  as  they  choose  to  be  boupd  by  it.  This  is  evidently  the  drift  of  a 
gentleman  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  and  it  is  to  some  of  his  observations  that  we  now  invite  attention. 

Principal  TuUoch  of  St  Andrews,  in  an  introductory  address  recently 
delivered  to  his  students,  and  subsequently  published,  took  for  his  subject 
the  '  Confession  of  Faith.'  In  thus  calling  attention  to  this  important 
document,  he  has  done  a  service  for  which  all  who  regard  it  with  venera- 
tion and  confidence  have  reason  to  be  sincerely  grateful.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  of  late  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  impression,  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  is  a  dreadful  production,  containing  many  things 
over  which  it  is  desirable  to  draw  a  veil ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
impression  has  been  to  some  extent  produced.  Let  it  be  examined,  how- 
ever, in  a  proper  spirit,  and  on  a  proper  plan,  and  its  friends  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  result  In  conducting  such  an  investigation  as  this,  every 
vestige  of  prejudice  should  be  carefully  laid  aside ;  but  in  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  address,  prejudice  is  rather  encouraged  than  checked.  Dr 
Tulloch's  own  bias  is  very  visible ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  disciples  imbibe 
his  spirit,  they  are  just  so  far  disqualified  for  the  work  he  assigns  them.  In 
setting  before  them  their  task,  he  at  the  same  time  holds  up  various  things 
to  view  that  tend  to  fetter  their  minds,  and  lead  them  in  a  certain  direction. 
In  dealing  with  his  subject,  he  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  caution, 
and  he  shows  none  of  the  levity  and  the  recklessness  we  sometimes  meet 
with  among  modem  reforming  divines.  We  do  not  suppose  that  his  object 
is  to  destroy  the  Confession  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  principles 
he  lays  down  point  in  that  direction.  He  treats  this  human  production  far 
more  respectfully  than  a  portion  of  God's  own  word  has  been  treated  by  a 
friend  of  his ;  but  still  it  is  evident  that  his  sentiments  towards  it  are  not 
overly  friendly.  In  the  study  of  it,  therefore,  he  is  not  an  impartial  guide, 
and  cannot  be  safely  trusted. 

The  learned  Principal  assumes  an  air  of  calm  philosophical  candour ;  bat 
this  is  scarcely  quite  kept  up  throughout  the  entire  address.  He  thinks 
that  *  perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  our  time  is  the  need  of  a  truly  enlightened 
and  charitable  tolerance  of  each  other's  fair  difierences  in  the  theological 
controversies  upon  which  we  have  entered,  and  which  are  still  awaiting  us.' 
We  think  so  too,  most  sincerely ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  sets  a  very 
good  example  in  this  very  thing.  We  find  him  in  the  very  same  breath 
speaking  of  some  who  differ  from  him,  as  the  *  bigoted  partisans  of  a  so- 
called  orthodoxy.'  He  not  only  complains,  but  seems  to  get  a  little  angry 
that  certain  opinions  should  be  called  '  Broad  Churchism,'  or  designated 
'  loose  and  vague  theology.'  Now  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  here  any 
solid  ground  on  which  offence  can  be  taken.  We  thought  that  certain 
theologians  boasted  of  their  breadth,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
vagueness  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  theological  freedom.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  it  is  from  any  wish  to  give  *  nicknames'  that  these  appeUations  have 
been  employed.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  speak  of  a  thing  unless  it  has  a 
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name ;  and  if  the  Principal  and  his  friends  will  only  give  a  name  to  their 
system,  we  are  quite  sure  that  those  who  differ  from  them  will  gladly  apply 
it  in  future.  While  complaining  of  these  harmless,  and  as  we  thought, 
accepted  appellations,  the  Doctor  takes  good  care  to  indemnify  the  injured 
parties  forthwith,  and  to  let  charity  in  the  meantime  stand  aside.  He  says, 
'  Nicknames  have  always  been  the  resource  of  exasperated  and  decaying 
factions,'— these  exasperated  and  decaying  factions  being,  of  course,  those 
who  bave  no  faith  in  '  Broad  Churchism,'  or  '  loose  and  vague  theology.' 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  following  do  we  see  much  truly  enlightened  and 
charitable  tolerance :  ^  And  ours  is  certainly  a  time  of  spiritual  and 
theological  disorder.  But  none  seem  to  me  to  add  more  to  this  disorder 
than  just  those  who  make  most  outcry  about  it, — who  delight  to  stand  near 
the  approaches  to  the  eternal  word-,  impeding  free  access,  and  proffering 
their  own  empty  cisterns  instead  of  its  living  water.'  This  is  not  only  very 
uncharitable ;  it  is  very  unjust.  The  great  objection  which  those  against 
whom  this  serious  charge  is  here  brought  have  to  <  Broad  Churchism,' 
and  to  '  loose  and  vague  theology,'  is,  that  the  '  eternal  word'  is  so  uncere- 
moniously dealt  with,  and  so  seldom  made  the  standard  of  judgment. 
Words  such  as  these,  uttered  not  in  the  heat  of  debate,  or  before  a  popular 
audience,  hut  amidst  the  quiet  and  calm  of  academical  seclusion,  do  not 
entitle  their  author  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  tolerance  and 
charity ;  and  as  there  seems  here  an  allusion  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
one  of  the  ^  empty  cisterns,'  the  zeal  of  the  partisan  is  much  more  appa- 
rent than  the  fidelity  of  the  teacher. 

In  all  that  Dr  TuUoch  says  about  the  propriety  of  those  who  accept  the 
Confession  of  Faith  making  it  the  subject  of  earnest  study,  we  cordially 
acquiesce.  We  subscribe  to  all  he  says  about  free  inquiry,  and  the  duty  of 
intelligent  beings  exercising  their  own  judgment  on  theological  questions. 
These,  however,  are  neither  new  doctrines  nor  peculiar  to  the  Principal 
and  his  friends.  The  duty  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  exercise  of  reason  in 
religion,  are  two  of  the  most  commonplace  topics  to  which  the  attention 
of  any  audience  could  be  called.  On  these  points  the  teaching  of  the 
pulpit  is  just  as  loud  and  unequivocal  as  that  of  the  professor's  chair. 
There  is  nothing  about  which  every  minister  who  deserves  the  name  is 
more  anxious,  than  to  get  his  hearers  to  think  and  reason,  and  judge  for 
themselves.  Dr  Tulloch  does  not  say  expressly  that  all  who  accept  the 
Confession  of  Faith  stifle  free  inquiry,  suspend  their  judgment,  and  desire 
others  to  imitate  their  example ;  bu.t  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  meaning  to 
his  words,  unless  they  are  designed  to  convey  this  impression.  From  his 
remarks  on  this  point  we  select  the  following :  ^  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
dangers  of  free  inquiry ;  but  what  Protestant  can  honestly  avoid  such  in- 
quiry? Nay,  who  does  avoid  inquiry  of  some  kind  or  another?  Not  even 
the  most  enthusi^tic  devotee  of  authority,  the  most  fervent  believer  in  any 
external  jtis  cUvinum,  He  has  at  least  exercised  his  mind,  or  professed  to 
do  80,  before  he  embraced  his  creed  of  no-mquiry.  The  only  difference  is 
between  honest,  manly,  rational  inquiry,  the  birthright  of  every  intelligent 
human  being,  and  inquiry  born  of  weakness,  and  too  often  perfected  in 
credulous  fanaticism.' 

This  and  similar  statements  are  far  too  indefinite.  So  indefinite,  indeed, 
that  we  cannot  imagine  any  purpose  thpy  are  fitted  to  serve.  What  Pro- 
testant church  or  party  professes  the  *  creed  of  no-inquiry  f  Where  are 
we  to  find  the  *  inquiry  born  of  weakness,  and  too  often  perfected  in  credu- 
lous fanaticism  ?'    There  may  be  solitary  individuals  to  whom  this  descrip- 
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tion  applies,  but  there  is  certainly  no  class  of  theologians  of  whom  this  can 
be  justly  said ;  and  the  insinuation  that  an  honest  adherence  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  leads  to  this,  is  as  unwarranted  as  it  is  uncharitable.  The 
same  idea  is  brought  out  in  another  form,  when  he  says,  '  No  theology  can 
survive  which  proclaims  its  opposition  to  the  laws  of  reason,  and  tries  to 
shield  itself  from  the  broad  light  of  fair  argument.'  Indefinite  again,  and 
therefore  pointless.  Where  is  the  theology  that  proclaims  its  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  reason  ?  It  is  certainly  not  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. One  of  the  great  theological  discoveries  of  modern  times  is,  that  the 
theology  of  the  Confession  is  too  logical !  We  do  not  know  any  theology 
to  which  this  description  is  applicable.  Some  may  have  religious  opinions 
which  seem  to  Dr  Tulloch  to  be  in  direct  '  opposition  to  the  laws  of  reason 
but  he  also  holds  opinions  which  others  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  irra- 
tional and  absurd.  There  are  many  who  think  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  reason,  but  the  distinguished  Principal  of  St  ! 
Mary's.  College,  with  a  mind  as  logical  as  theirs,  believes  in  that  mystery. 
He  may  indeed  listen  with  '  emotions  of  positive  spiritual  pain '  to  the 
repetition  of  the  Athanasian  creed ;  but  he  does  not  feel  that  he  is  going 
against  the  laws  of  reason  in  believing  that  '  there  are  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,'  and  that  '  these  three  are  one.'  We  do  not  think  that  any  man 
has  a  right  to  say  that  his  neighbour's  theological  opinions  are  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  reason.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  supernatural  element, 
and  this  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case.  A  man  may  certainly 
say  that  he  thinks  his  neighbodr's  opinions  irrational,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
declare  absolutely  that  this  is  the  case ;  and  surely  such  dogmatic  assertions 
about  ^  opposition  to  the  laws  of  reason,'  and  about  a  theology  that '  tries 
to  shield  itself  from  the  broad  light  of  fair  argument,'  do  not  come  with  the 
best  grace  from  those  who  say  so  much  about  tolerance  and  charity. 

After  all  his  urging  to  free  inquiry,  and  his  vigorous  demolishing  of 
phantom  opponents,  it  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  we  find,  the  Doctor 
going  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  most  '  bigoted  partisans  of  so- 
called  orthodoxy'  could  desire:  *But  while  I  cannot  allow  that  any  theo- 
logical conclusion  is  beyond  the  criticism  of  the  Christian  reason, — is  not, 
indeed,  the  fair  object  of  such  criticism, — ^I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  be  constantly  examining  these  conclusions,  and  probing 
their  foundation  as  if  nothipg  had  been  settled.  This,  I  am  sure,  on  the 
contrary,  would  not  be  good  for  you.' 

No  one  asks  him  to  'allow  that  any  theological  conclusion  is  beyond  the 
criticism  of  the  Christian  reason.'  This  is  the  phantom  again.  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  statement,  we  do  not  see  that  the  principle  of  adhering  to 
a  creed  could  have  been  expressed  in  stronger  terms.  All  that  any  one 
could  wish  is  here  conceded.  Indeed,  if  any  of  the  '  bigoted  partisans  of 
a  so-called  orthodoxy'  had  thus  publicly  hinted  at  the  inexpediency  of 
examining  certain  theological  conclusions,  and  *  probing  their  foundation 
as  if  nothing  had  been  settled,'  the  probability  is,  that  the  statement  would 
have  been  held  up  in  the  columns  of  our  advanced  theological  newspapers 
as  a  theology  '  which  proclaims  its  opposition  to  the  laws  of  reason,  and 
tries  to  shield  itself  from  the  broad  light  of  fair  argument,' — a  sentiment 
directly  fitted  to  encourage  a  *  credulous  fanaticism.'  The  opinion  of  Dr 
Tulloch  on  this  vital  point  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  *  so- 
called  orthodoxy,'  that  there  is  some  room  for  anxiety  and  alarm  among 
those  who  are  inclined  to  be  very  jubilant  over  his  movements  as  a  pioneer 
of  theological  progress. 
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In  speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  creeds,  the  Doctor  gives  a  deliver- 
ance, on  which  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say.  The  following  are  his  words: 
'The  popular  ecclesiastical  notion  of  creeds  and  confessions  as  in  some 
sense  absolute  expressions  of  Christian  truth, — credenda,  to  be  accepted  very 
much  as  we  accept  the  statements  of  Scripture  itself, — is  a  notion  in  the 
face  of  all  theological  science,  which  every  theological  student  deserving 
the  name  has  long  since  abandoned.  Those  creeds  and  confessions  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  intellectual  labours  of  great  and  good  men 
assembled  for  the  most  part  in  synods  or  councils,  all  of  which,  as  our 
Confession  itself  declares,  "  may  err,  and  many  have  erred."  They  are 
stamped  with  the  infirmities  no  less  than  with  the  nobleness  of  the  men 
who  made  them.  They  are  theif'  best  thoughts  about  Christian  truth  as 
they  saw  it  in  their  time;  intrinsically  they  are  nothing  more,  and  any 
claim  of  infallibility  for  them  is  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  Popery — that 
Popery  which  degrades  the  Christian  reason,  while  it  fails  to  nourish  the 
Christian  imagination.' 

There  is  here  at  the  very  outset  a  misrepresentation  of  what  is  called  the 
'popular  ecclesiastical  notions  of  creeds  and  confessions.'  This  notion, 
according  to  Dr  Tulloch,  is,  that  creeds  are  infallible.  This  is  the  only 
meaning  we  can  attach  to  his  words,  *  credenda,  to  be  accepted  very  much 
as  we  accept  the  statements  of  Scripture  itself;'  '  any  claim  of  infallibility 
for  them  is  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  Popery.'  Now,  we  have  simply  to  say 
on  this  point,  that  in  no  Protestant  church  are  creeds  held  to  be  infallible, 
and  the  Doctor  rather  strangely  introduces  a  quotation  from  the  Confession 
of  Faith  that  directly  contradicts  his  own  description.  The  popular  eccle- 
siastical notion  of  creeds  and  confessions  is  just  that  they  are  creeds  and 
confessions,  not,  certainly,  infallible  as  the  Scriptures,  but  expressive  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  understood. 

We  have  in  the  next  place  a  specimen  of  Tery  inaccurate  thinking.  His 
object  is  to  show  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  having  described  '  the 
ecclesiastical  notion  of  creeds  and  confessions,'  we  might  have  expected  him 
simply  to  say  that  this  notion  had  been  abandoned  ;  but  instead  of  this,  we 
are  told  that  it  has  been  abandoned  by  every  theological  student  worthy  of 
the  name.  There  is  here  a  confounding  of  things  that  differ.  The  ecclesi- 
astical notion  of  creeds  and  the  theological  notion  are  two  totally  different 
things,  and  have  always  been  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
ecclesiastical  notion  of  creeds  never  required  to  be  abandoned,  because  it 
was  never  held  by  any  student  worthy  of  the  name.  A  theological  student 
may  be  the  member  of  a  church,  and  as  such  he  must  hold  the  ecclesiastical 
notion  of  his  creed ;  but  as  a  student  he  does  no  such  thing ;  and  if  in  his 
studies  he  encounters  anything  that  may  lead  him  to  change  his  opinions, 
then  there  is  no  course  left  for  him  but  openly  and  honestly  to  abandon  his 
creed.  To  theological  students  who  have  never  subscribed  a  creed,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  similar  productions  are  *  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  labours  of  good  men;'  but  to  all  who  subscribe  them,  they  are  necessarily 
something  more  than  this.  As  theologians,  men  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
deal  with  creeds  and  confessions  as  freely  as  they  please ;  but  if  they  publicly 
declare  that  they  believe  them,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  fellowship  or 
office  in  a  particular  communion,  then  as  soon  as  they  can  no  longer  believe 
them,  and  feel  compelled  to  abandon  them,  they  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
advantages  which  their  profession  of  belief  has  secured.  The  theologian  is 
therefore  still  in  the  position  he  has  always  been.  He  has  made  no  advance; 
and  the  progress  in  which  Dr  Tulloch  would  have  us  to  believe  does  not 
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exist.  If  creed  subscription  could  be  so  relaxed,  as  to  permit  the  members 
and  office-bearers  in  a  cburch  to  look  on  their  confession  as  simply  the 
labours  of  good  men,  and  in  this  way  make  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
notion  of  creeds  to  harmonize,  then  the  Doctor  would  be  entitled  to  speak  as 
he  has  done ;  but  this  has  not  yet  taken  place ;  and  in  none  of  our. churches 
will  it  be  so  easily  accomplisheld  as  some  imagine.  The  object  of  all  this  is 
doubtless  to  encourage  a  free  handling  of  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and 
obviously  with  the  same  object  in  view,  great  prominence  is  given  to  its 
historical  character. 

Principal  Tulloch  holds  it  to  be  impossible  <  to  understand  it  without  the 
study  of  its  time,  and  the  men  who  chiefly  figured  in  it,  and  whose  labours 
and  writings  gave  the  chief  direction  to  its  religious  thought.'  '  Besides  this/ 
says  he,  '  not  only  must  the  spirit  of  the  time  be  carefully  studied  in  its 
characteristic  writings  in  order  to  understand  the  Confession  of  Faith— the 
religious  philosophy  which,  passing  chiefly  from  Geneva  to  Holland,  and 
from  Holland  to  Scotland,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  great  backbone  of  the 
religious  thought  of  the  age,  around  which  all  subsidiary  elements  of  Puritan 
activity  gathered,  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  studied.'  With  all  deference 
to  the  high  authority  from  which  this  proceeds,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is 
so  very  difiicult  to  understand  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  Doctor  would 
have  us  believe,  or  that  the  learning  needed  is  so  far  away  from  our  own 
doors.  The  religious  philosophy  of  which  he  here  speaks  so  eloquently,  has 
not  only  passed  ^  from  Geneva  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  Scotland,' 
it  has  travelled  farther  still.  It  has  gone  down  from  our  divinity  halls  to 
our  pulpits,  and  from  our  pulpits  to  the  mechanic's  workshop,  and  the 
cottar's  fireside.  By  all  means  let  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity 
study  the  lives  of  the  Westminster  divines,  as  well  as  the  history  and  the 
theological  literature  of  their  times ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  all  this  is 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  poorest 
and  humblest  individual  in  the  land  may  understand,  if  he  is  really  anxious 
to  do  so  ;  there  are  popular  commentaries  in  abundance  that  provide  all  the 
information  required.  What  is  all  our  Sabbath-school,  and  Bible-class,  and 
pulpit,  and  home  teaching,  but  a  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  this  very  book  ? 
It  is  strange  that  those  who  speak  so  much  about  the  advancing  intelligence 
of  the  age,  should  be  so  apt  to  underrate  it  when  it  serves  a  purpose  to  do  so. 

Here,  again,  the  Principal  speaks  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  not  as  con- 
fession, but  simply  as  a  theological  treatise.  As  a  creed  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  who  wrote  it,  or  when  it  was  written.  They  who  embrace  it 
accept  of  it  as  an  expression  of  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  the 
Scriptures  :  the  only  question  they  have  to  determine  about  it  must  be,  Is 
it  in  accordance  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  God's  own 
word  ?  As  to  the  local  and  temporary  character  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  proof  adduced  by  Dr  Tulloch  is  very  scanty  and  very  doubtful, 
and  relates  to  matters  of  no  great  moment.  Every  one  knows  that  all  its 
essential  doctrines  had  been  the  subject  of  investigation  and  controversy 
long  before  it  was  compiled.  If,  then,  there  are  doctrines  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  that  are  not  scriptural,  let  them  be  rejected.  Our  appeal  is  to  he 
made  neither  to  Geneva  nor  Holland  nor  Scotland,  but  to  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony ;  and  we  believe  that  this  demand  for  an  acquaintance  with 
the  men  and  times  is  uncalled  for  and  fitted  to  mislead.  There  seems  little 
to  be  gained  by  urging  to  a  study  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  then  re- 
presenting it  as  such  a  formidable  undertaking,  that  to  the  great  majority 
of  Christians  it  is  a  practical  impossibility. 
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We  do  not  admire  the  way  in  which  Dr  TuUoch  speaks  about  the  men 
hj  whom  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  composed ;  but  on  this  point  want  of 
space  reminds  us  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  quote  his  words,  which 
are  as  follows :  *  Had  these  men  indeed  enjoyed  any  special  divine  guidance 
— had  they  even  been  men  of  special  spiritual  elevation  above  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  their  age,  their  work  might  have  stood  by  itself,  and  been,  if 
not  fully,  yet  largely,  intelligible,  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  influences 
which  surrounded  and  moulded  them.  But  so  far  from  being  men  of  such 
a  character,  they  were  men  peculiarly  under  the  influences  and  the  prejudices 
of  their  time.'  We  do  not  think  that  the  Principal  here  does  justice,  or 
anything  like  it,  to  the  character  of  the  Westminster  divines ;  and  certainly 
his  description  is  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Con- 
fession,— ^a  result  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

The  reason  he  assigns  for  making  the  Confession  of  Faith  the  subject  of 
study  is  thus  given  :  *  My  own  profound  conviction  is,  that  religious  thought 
in  Scotland,  no  less  than  in  England,  has  already  entered  upon  a  movement 
which  is  destined  to  remould  dogmatic  belief  more  largely  than  any  previous 
movement  in  the  history  of  the  church ;  and  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
that  the  old  relation  of  our  church  to  the  Westminster  Confession  can  con- 
tinue.' There  is  here  a  prediction  of  great  changes,  but  not  the  slightest 
hint,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  about  what  these  changes  will  be.  In  the 
use  of  such  words  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  caution  and  imprudence. 
There  is  caution  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  speaker  himself  are  concerned, 
hut  considerable  imprudence  as  regards  the  spiritual  interests  of  others. 
Dr  Tulloch  does  not  say  that  he  disagrees  with  the  Confession  on  any  im- 
portant point,  but  what  he  does  say  is  fitted  to  unsetde  the  minds  of  all 
over  whom  he  has  any  influence,  in  reference  to  the  whole  doctrines  of 
religion, — ^a  result  which,  we  believe,  he  would  sincerely  deprecate.  It  may 
he  asking  too  much  to  ask  him,  or  any  other  of  our  theological  reformers, 
to  give  ns  some  hint  about  the  provisions  of  the  forthcoming  Reform  Bill, — 
some  idea  about  the  points  on  which  dogmatic  belief  is  about  to  be  re- 
moulded ;  but  if  this  is  asking  too  much,  it  is  surely  not  a  very  unreasonable 
demand  to  ask  him  or  them  to  notice  some  of  the  points  in  the  Confession 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  some  of  the  conclusions  that  are  not  to 
have  their  foundation  probed.  A  word  on  this  point  might  prevent  much 
misunderstanding,  and  remove  many  anxieties  that  may  be  without  founda- 
tion. We  have  no  wish  to  misrepresent  Dr  Tulloch,  or  any  one  else ;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  men  occupying  such  prominent  positions  as 
he  does,  would  just  say  what  they  think,  in  plain,  honest  words. 

Again  he  says,  *  The  highly  logical  phase  which  all  expressions  of 
Christian  doctrine  assumed  during  the  reactionary  movement  of  dogmatic 
authority  which  naturally  followed  the  first  fresh  life  of  the  Reformation,  is 
destined  to  pass  away,  no  less  than  previous  developments  of  Christian 
thought' 

Here,  again,  Dr  Tulloch  makes  an  attempt  at  prophesying ;  and  if  the 
Broad  School  theologians  carry  the  day,  his  prediction  may  be  fulfilled. 
We  believe  that  with  that  party  logic  is  rather  at  a  discount ;  but  there  are 
still  a  great  many  people  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  absence  of  the  logical 
phase  is  no  recommendation.  The  following  is  of  similar  import :  '  We 
are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  more  indefinite  and  complex  shapes  of 
doctrine, — shapes  only  in  process  of  formation,  and  which  still  remain  to  be 
sorted  and  classified.' 

Here  one  or  two  facts  would  have  been  of  great  service.    We  should 
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like  to  get  a  gliinpse  of  even  one  of  these  '  more  indefinite  and  complex 
shapes  of  doctrine, — shapes  only  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  which 
still  remain  to  be  sorted  and  classified.'  Perhaps  we  might  help  to  shape 
and  classify  them.    We  may  fail ;  but  we  are  willing  to  make  the  trial. 

While  we  are  left  in  the  dark  about  Dr  TuUoch's  theological  views,  there  i 
is  one  of  his  statements  which  we  can ,  find  no  better  way  of  describing  I 
than  as  '  loose  and  vague  theology.'  It  is  as  follows  :  *  Did  the  real  j 
spiritual  good  of  any  of  us  indeed  depend  upon  theological  definitions  and  ; 
theories,  whether  of  the  atonement  or  of  apy  other  central  truth  of  the 
gospel,  this  were,  indeed,  a  hopeless  unhappiness  for  the  human  race.' 

We  can  only  say  here,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  theology  for  which  we  have 
no  relish.  We  could  not,  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can,  derive  real 
spiritual  good  from  the  atonement,  or  any  other  central  truth  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  absence  of  theological  definitions  and  theories.  How  can  faith  exist 
unless  it  has  something  definite  on  which  to  rest,  something  tangible  to  take  j 
hold  of?  The  writings  of  the  apostles  abound  with  definitions  of  and  I 
theories  about  central  truths ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  they  are 
as  much  needed  now  as  they  were  in  the  apostolic  age. 

If  our  theological  reformers  really  wish  to  do  anything,  they  must  be 
more  definite.  They  have  been  long  enough  engaged  in  pulling  down  ;  let 
them  try  something,  however  little,  in  the  way  of  building  up.  Let  them 
*  tabulate'  some  of  their  opinions,  and  have  them  tested  by  the  principles  of 
sound  reason. .  Their  present  course  has  a  tendency  to  lead  others  much 
farther  than  they  are  willing  to  go  themselves.  Let  them  begin  by  giving 
us  a  list  of  doctrines,  however  short,  which  they  regard  as  settled  points. 
This  would  be  a  much  nobler  work  than  that  in  which  they  are  at  present 
employed.  It  does  not  require  great  learning  or  great  ability  to  produce 
disorder  and  misery  in  the  church.  It  does  not  need  a  wise  man  to  '  scatter 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death.' 

Adelphos. 

F,S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
by  Professor  Mitchell  of  St  Andrews,  on  the  Westminster  Confession.  The 
Established  Church  has  reason  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  still  within  her 
pale,  men  who,  like  Dr  Mitchell,  are  able  and  willing  to  defend  the  truth. 
To  all  who  on  this  subject  prefer  facts  to  fancies,  and  the  logic  of  solid 
arguments  to  a  rhetoric  of  dreams  and  mist,  we  cordially  recommend  this 
learned  and  seasonable  address.  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  important 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  I 
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(Continued  from  page  106.) 

We  must  now  ask  the  reader  to  seat  himself  in  thought  along  with  us,  on 
the  2d  of  August,  in  a  railway  carnage  about  to  leave  the  station  at  Toronto 
for  the  west.  This  carriage,  or  car  as  it  is  invariably  styled,  is  almost  an 
exact  model  of  every  other  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Canada,  but,  so  far  as 
our  observation  went,  oh  all  the  lines  of  the  American  Union.  It  is  about 
forty  feet  long,  and  nine  or  ten  high,  is  supported  by  four  connected  wheels 
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at  each  extremity,  where  is  also  a  covered  platform,  by  which  you  go,  as  it 
is  said,  '  aboard.'  Entering  from  this  by  a  central  doorway,  you  find 
arranged  to  your  right  and  left  very  comfortably  cushioned  seats,  each 
capable  of  accommodating  two  persons,  but  so  construeted  that,  if  desired,  a 
party  of  four  may  at  once  be  seated  vis  a  vis.  Along  the  central  passage, 
running  at  right  angles  to  these  seats,  and  from  end  tb  end,  any  one  may 
perambulate  at  pleasure  over  the  entire  length  of  the  train,  consisting,  as 
often  happens,  of  eight  or  more  carriages,  leaving  the  doors  open  or  shutting 
them  rudely  or  gently  at  will ;  and  as  a  second-class  carriage  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  '  gentle  and  simple,'  the 
mannerly  and  mannerless,  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  are  obliged  to  put  up 
as  best  they  can  with  one  another.  From  the  neatly  built  pile  of  maple 
billets  extending  alongside  the  station,  the  stoker  has  received  an  ample 
supply  for  his  engine  fires,  the  thin  blue  smoke  is  rushing  rapidly  aloft,  the 
signal  is  given,  and  we  are  off.  For  two  hours  or  more  the  lake  is  in  view. 
At  Hamilton  a  holiday  excursion  greatly  increases  the  number  of  our  fellow- 
travellers;  the  Grand  river,  the  largest  in  the  west,  but  now  shrunk  into  very 
moderate  volume,  is  crossed;  and  before  noon  we  are  at  Paris,  a  place  of  some 
3000  inhabitants,  where  we  halt  to  meet  with  old  emigrant  friends,  whom 
we  have  not  seen  since  boyhood.  Here  we  were  shown  large  quantities  of 
crystallized  gypsum,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  marble,  and  pro- 
cured from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  substance,  after  being 
pulverized  by  machinery  and  reduced  to  a  hot  liquid  state,  becomes  Plaster 
of  Paris,  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  Our  friends  would  have  it  that 
this  plaster  derived  its  name  exclusively  from  their  little  town ;  but  as  the 
gypsum  is  also  found,  besides  other  places,  in  great  abundance  near  Paris, 
the  capital  of  France,  it  is,  we  think,  more  likely  that  the  Canadian  Paris 
may,  instead  of  giving,  have  got  its  very  name  from  its  proximity  to  the 
gypsum. 

Somewhat  late  in  the  afternoon  another  train  arrived  to  whisk  us  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  farther  on  our  way,  through  a  region  flat  and  fertile,  but  as 
yet  very  partially  reclaimed  to  purposes  of  culture.  The  fields  were  dis- 
figured by  refractory  deep-rooted  stumps,  many  of  which  we  observed  were 
burning,  the  more  decayed  and  combustible  having  been  set  fire  to  during 
the  dry  season  to  hasten  their  destruction  ;  while,  amid  corn-fields,  in  the 
distance  were  seen  tall,  bare,  mast-like  trees,  the  remnants  of  some  wide- 
spread conflagration  years  ago,  and  still  charred  and  black  in  the  blaze  of 
the  setting  sun.  Quitting  the  railway,  we  found  it  necessary,  if  we  would 
reach  another  emigrant  family  whose  guests  we  were  to  be  for  the  night, 
to  hire  a  horse  and  buggy, — a  skeleton  sort  of  gig,  light,  yet  strong  withal, 
and  well  suited  for  the  very  rough  roads  that  require  to  be  travelled. 
During  our  pleasant  moonlight  drive  of  an  hour  or  more,  our  companion, 
who  had  been  some  years  in  the  province,  enlightened  us  largely  on  rural 
life  and  manners,  farms  and  farming  operations, — some  of  these  last  appearing 
to  us  primitive  enough.  We  were  struck  by  the  ease  with  which  he,  though 
all  but  a  total  stranger  to  the  district,  pioneered  our  way  through  quite  a 
labyrinth  of  cross-roads  to  the  solitary  dwelling  of  which  we  were  in  quest. 
We  discovered,  however,  that  his  readiness  in  this  respect  was  owing  almost 
wholly  to  the  mathematical  exactness  with  which,  for  educational,  electoral, 
and  judicial  purposes,  the  entire  province  has  by  means  of  such  roads  been 
divided  into  larger  and  lesser  squares,  under  the  names  of  counties,  town- 
ships, concessions,  lots,  etc.,  and  that  one  or  two  hints  received  from  a  toll- 
keeper  shortly  after  we  set  out,  had  sufficed  to  direct  him  at  once  to  the 
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precise  point  of  oar  destination.  The  surprise  and  kindly  greeting,  and  even 
oppressive  hospitality  of  that  Canadian  farm-house,  will  make  themselves 
long  remembered. 

On  our  return  next  morning  by  a  different  route,  strewed  on  both  sides 
with  felled  trees,  some  of  them  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  we  were 
treated  by  our  host  to  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  factory  where  milk  is 
bought  every  morning  from  all  in  the  surrounding  district  who  will  sell 
it,  and  converted  in  quite  a  scientific  manner  into  cheese.  The  superinten- 
dent, a  young  American  from  New  York  State,  where  more  especially  the 
same  system  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years  past,  very 
obligingly  pointed  out  and  explained  to  us  the  entire  process.  There  are 
now,  it  appears,  in  Western  Canada  a  very  considerable  number  of  such 
factories  ;  and,  shortly  after  our  return  to  this  country,  a  newspaper  reached 
us  from  a  friend,  reporting  an  exhibition  of  dairy  produce  in  one  of  the 
northern  states,  at  which  a  cheese  from  Canada,  weighing  4000  lbs., — the 
very  largest,  we  presume,  that  has  ever  been  made, — gained,  for  quality  as 
well  as  bulk,  the  first  prize. 

On  leaving  the  factory,  we  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  the  aborigines, 
or  descendants  of  the  native  North  American  tribes.  In  colour  and  general 
appearance,  they  reminded  us  of  the  gipsy  wanderers  still  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  this  country,  only  their  skin  is  of  a  darker  red,  and  they  are 
more  shy  and  retiring,  as  if  fully  aware  of  their  inferiority  to  the  European 
races  who  now  possess  the  territories  of  their  forefathers.  They  may  oft«n 
be  seen,  particularly  the  females,  at  the  railway  stations,  vending  trinkets, 
showy  pieces  of  dress,  or  fancy  basket-work,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
they  display  great  taste  and  skill.  Yet,  while  mingling  in  these  and  other 
ways  with  the  foreign  settlers,  they  continue  to  live  apart  from  them ;  and 
the  Government,  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  much  to  be  commended,  have 
allotted  certain  lands,  under  the  name  of  Indian  Reserves,  for  their  special 
behoof.  Though  gradually  diminishing  before  the  advance  of  the  white 
man,  we  were  told  of  a  neighbouring  township  in  which  they  still  outnumber 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  evangelize 
them ;  and  the  case  was  reported  to  us  of  one  of  their  chiefs — Jones,  we 
think,  was  his  name — who  had  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,  and  having  miurried  an  English  lady,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  had  laboured  among  his  countrymen  with  much 
success,  and  only  a  short  time  ago  finished  his  course. 

But  now  we  have  regained  the  railway  which  we  quitted  the  night  before, 
and  are  hard  by  the  town  of  IngersoU,  with  its  3000  inhabitants  and  ten  or 
twelve  churches,  of  one  of  which  a  friend  and  old  fellow-student  is  the 
minister,  and  with  whom  we  had  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  intercourse.  Ere 
long,  we  are  sweeping  past  places  and  over  streams,  the  names  of  which  are 
provoking  duplicates  of  those  at  home.  We  halt  for  refreshments  at  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  province, — ^the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  furthermore,  on  the  river  Thames,  along  whose 
banks,  and  repeatedly  crossing  it,  we  are  conveyed  for  fully  a  hundred  miles 
through  magnificent  forests  of  walnut,  maple,  and  pine,  till,  after  passing 
Chatham,  we  lose  it  at  last  among  the  reedy  marshes  which  broaden  out  into 
the  shallow  lake  of  St  Clair.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  reach  Windsor. 
Across  the  wide  beautiful  river  which  links  together  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
and  separates  Canada  from  the  United  States,  we  are  conveyed  in  a  crowded 
though  capacious  ferry-boat  to  Detroit.  This  place,  of  nearly  70,000  souls, 
with  its  substantial  stone  buildings,  and  its  mercantile  yet  aristocratic  air, 
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had  to  us  more  of  an  old  world  look  about  it  than  anything  we  had  yet  seen. 
There  is  here  a  thriving  congregation  connected  with  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  the  minister  of  which  we  were  furnished  with  an  introduction. 
He  happened  to  be  out  when  we  called,  and  did  not  return  till  we  were  obliged 
to  leave.  But  from  his  wife,  a  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  person,  we 
bad  the  following  incident,  which,  as  reported  to  us  within  a  few  minutes 
after  we  had  stepped  on  American  soil,  and  in  the  first  house  we  entered, 
impressed  us  not  a  little  in  connection  with  the  fierce  civil  conflict  from 
which  the  great  republic  has  of  late  come  forth,  amid  so  much  mourning  and 
woe : — young  man  belonging  to  their  congregation,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  school,  the  brother  also,  and  in  a  measure  the  support  of  two 
orphaned  sisters,  of  a  most  exemplary  Christian  character,  and  greatly  be- 
loved, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  paramount  duty  to  set  aside  for 
the  time  all  other  claims,  and  give  his  personal  services  to  his  country  in 
her  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  South.  He  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  shortly  after,  at  Fredericksburg,  was  one  of  the  foremost  that  fell. 
Though  years  had  passed  since  his  death,  it  was  plain  from  what  we  heard,  • 
that  hearts  not  a  few  were  still  bleeding  on  his  account. 

By  midnight  we  are  in  the  cars  again,  hot  and  wearied,  and  thankful  to 
exchange  the  erect  for  the  horizontal,  though  the  best  bed  we  could  procure 
was  only  the  highest  of  three  shelves,  with  a  cushion  not  quite  of  down 
below,  and  a  coverlet  above.  Slept  after  a  sort  for  some  hours ;  the  rocking 
of  the  vehicle  and  the  lofty  narrow  couch  suggesting  the  fear  at  times  of 
being  thrown  down  into  the  middle  passage,  while  our  companion  directly 
underneath,  having  opened  his  window  for  air,  and  so  fallen  asleep,  was 
aroused  by  the  still  greater  terror  of  being  tossed  outside  altogether  I  But 
these  and  other  inconveniences  were  all  forgotten  when  day  fully  dawned, 
and  when,  after  a  breakfiist  at  once  substantial  and  cheap,  we  found  our  route 
diversified  by  scenes  and  sights  sufiiciently  strange.  Here,  for  instance,  are 
large  masses  of  timber  of  great  thickness,  cut  into  logs,  and  being  drawn 
forward  to  a  saw-mill  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  while  that  mill  itself  is  driven 
by  horses  in  the  manner  of  the  old  prison  tread-mill.  Passing  many  miles 
of  dreary  treeless  swamp,  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  come  in  sight ;  soon 
we  are  moving  slowly  along  its  shores,  and  then,  about  mid-day,  we  are 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  crowded  streets  of  Chicago.  Of  this  city,  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable  of  man's  works  as  yet  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  say  a  great  deal.  But  the  follow- 
ing facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  1831,  twelve  families  formed  the  entire 
population.  The  census,  taken  about  the  time  of  our  visit,  gave  over  226,000. 
Besides  its  water  communication  by  means  of  the  lake  and  river,  it  is  entered 
by  eighteen  railroads,  bringing  in  daily  more  than  a  hundred  miles'  length 
of  cars  and  4000  transient  visitors.  Then  there  are,  we  were  informed,  six 
or  seven  miles  of  docks  along  the  river  and  up  the  two  branches  into  which 
it  is  divided.  There  are  eighteen  grain  elevators,  lofty,  warehouse-like 
structures,  each  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  loading  and  unloading  grain 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible,  and  one  of  which,  when  in  opera- 
tion, we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting :  a  single  one  of  these  buildings 
being  capable  of  holding  as  many  as  two  and  a  hsdf  millions  of  bushels.  As 
we  gazed  from  the  summit  of  the  court-house,  a  hundred  feet  high,  whither 
one  of  the  magistrates — a  Scotchman  by  the  way — kindly  conducted  us, 
pointing  out  the  whole  city  round  and  round,  naming  the  public  buildings, 
many  of  the  churches,  and  the  principal  streets,  the  main  one  being  about 
seven  miles  long,  with  four  or  five  miles  of  compactly  built  houses,  and 
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when  we  thought  that  only  a  third  of  a  century  ago  all  these  busy  thorough- 
fares were  only  solitary  prairie  land,  it  seemed  to  us  more  like  a  creation 
of  dreamland  than  a  reality.  TJie  application  of  the  latest  inventions,  too, 
and  the  most  daring  experiments,  show  how  hot  and  fast  the  pulse  of  life  is 
beating  here.  Up  in  this  very  building,  for  instance,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
parapet  from  which  we  have  been  shown  this  grand  panorama,  is  the  tele- 
graphic office  of  the  fire-extinguishing  brigade,  a  room  in  which  converge 
wires  from  165  stations  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  so  that  when  a  fire 
breaks  out  at  or  near  to  any  of  them,  the  sending  of  a  message  here,  and 
then  back  by  the  watch  constantly  in  attendance  to  all  of  these  stations  at 
once,  is  an  affair  of  minutes,  or  rather  of  only  a  few  seconds,  and  has 
already,  and  that  too  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  reduced  the  loss  from 
the  destructive  element  well-nigh  to  a  minimum.  On  our  official  cicerone 
being  told  what  had  happened  a  little  while  before  in  Edinburgh,  when 
the  theatre  was  burned  down,  one  could  hardly  fail  to  mark  the  smile  of 
mingled  scorn  and  compassion  curving  the  lip  of  that  Chicago  bailie  at 
our  lag-behind  old  world  ways.  We  regretted  having  missed  the  mid-day 
meeting  of  the  2000  or  more  speculators,  chiefly  in  corn, — a  scene,  we  were 
told,  of  great  excitement.  It  is  held  daily  for  an  hour ;  but  the  same  com- 
mercial gambling  goes  on  all  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  incessant  tele- 
graphing to  New  York  and  the  other  larger  cities  of  the  Union.  As  we 
passed  along  the  street,  a  knot  of  such  eager  excited  men  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  still  to  appearance  deeply  engaged  in  bargain -making. 

We  were  so  fortunate,  during  our  brief  sojourn,  as  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Rev.DrR.Paterson,  whose  name  and  praiseworthy  labours  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Christian  Commission  during  the  war  may  have  become 
known  to  several  of  our  readers.  This  commission  was  formed  in  1861  by 
delegates  from  all  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  throughout  the 
United  States,  andjiad  for  its  object  to  furnish  unpaid  personal  service, 
alike  of  a  bodily  and  a  spiritual  kind,  to  the  wounded  and  suffering  in  both 
the  contending  armies,  without  inquiring  whether  they  were  friends  or 
foes.  So  soon  as  its  object  became  fully  known,  it  met  with  a  wide  and 
most  hearty  reception.  Branch  associations  were  formed  all  over  the  land, 
including  every  city  and  town  of  any  importance,  not  merely  in  the  interior, 
but  round  the  whole  seaboard  as  well  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada,  and  worked  with  a  wisdom  and  self-denying 
zeal  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Persons  of  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes, 
but  especially  young  men  not  themselves  engaged  in  warfare,  laymen  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  put  whatever  leisure  time  they  could  command  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  carrying  with  them  to  the  hospital,  the 
camp,  the  battle-field,  and  the  ship  of  war,  medicines,  clothes  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  Bibles,  hymn-books,  and  religious  publications  in  great  variety;  while 
those  who  could  not  give  their  personal  service  were  ready  with  liberal 
money  contributions,  the  very  railway  companies  vying  with  each  other  in 
conveying  the  agents  of  the  Commission  free  of  charge  to  and  from  the 
places  which  they  required  to  visit.  But  on  all  this,  and  much  more,  as 
gathered  from  Dr  Paterson's  own  lips,  of  what  he  himself  had  witnessed 
when  doing  chaplain  duty  in  the  camp,  and  from  two  thick  annual  reports 
brim  full  of  arresting  details  with  which  he  presented  us,  we  cannot  dwell. 
We  feel  certain,  however,  that  when  the  history  of  the  terrible  conflict  shall 
at  length  be  fully  and  fairly  written,  the  truly  Christian  work  done  by  this 
great  national  organization  of  benevolent  relief,  will  form  one  of  its  noblest 
and  most  deeply  interesting  chapters.   Never  before,  we  believe,  has  it  been 
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shown  so  plainly,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  Ghristianitj  alone,  and  beyond 
all  else,  is  able  not  only  to  mitigate  but  almost  transfigure  into  blessings  the 
horrors  of  war. 

From  Dr  Paterson  and  others,  it  appeared  that  the  moral  and  spiritual 
♦  condition  of  Chicago  is  the  very  reverse  of  satisfactory.  Of  those  making 
any  profession  of  religion  at  all,  a  very  large  proportion  are  avowedly  either 
Universalists  or  Unitarians,  two  parties  which,  here,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  country,  are  now  essentially  one.  The  former,  however,  have  been 
more  active  and  proselytizing  of  late ;  and  not  only  by  their  preaching,  but 
by  the  circulation  of  tracts,  particularly  in  the  army,  have  been  doing  great 
mischief.  The  divine  authority  of  the  day  of  weekly  rest,  too,  was  here,  as 
also  in  Springfield,  being  assailed  more  fiercely,  and  by  a  much  larger  and 
more  influential  section  of  the  press,  than  it  is  at  present  among  our- 
selves ;  while,  practically,  public  opinion  is  so  entirely  debauched  on  the 
subject,  that  a  Sabbath  can,  as  yet,  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Chicago  any 
more  than  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  We  were  assured  that  by  the  German  por 
lion  of  the  population  in  particular,  it  is  in  general  devoted  to  gaming,  and  to 
musical  and  other  noisy  amusements,  so  that  a  difficulty  is  often  experienced 
io  conducting  public  worship  even  within  doors. 

About  sundown  we  were  again  in  the  train,  with  the  romantic  prospect 
of  a  moonlight  ride  of  180  miles  across  the  prairies.  For  an  hour  or  two 
we  were  capable  of  gazing  out  on  the  brownish  treeless  expanse  to  the  right 
and  left;  but  as  the  night  wore  on,  slumber  stole  over  us,  to  be  entirely 
shaken  off  only  by  our  arrival  in  the  grey  morning  at  Springfield,  the  State 
capital  of  Illinois,  though  in  size  scarcely  a  tithe  of  Chicago.  To  a  hotel, 
where  we  had  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  breakfast,  which  was  at  length 
served  to  a  large  and  mixed  party  by  a  stafi*  of'  black  waiters,  one  of  them 
at  each  table  standing  behind,  and  at  once  cooling  the  air  and  scaring  the 
flies  from  the  viands  with  a  long  mop-like  fan  of  feathers.  On  coming 
out,  found  a  good  many  soldiers  in  their  blue  uniforms,  lounging  about  the 
door,  waiting  for  their  pay  and  discharge  in  the  afternoon.  '  Mine  host' 
was  also  there,  and  full  of  racy  anecdote  about  the  late  President,  who  had 
been  his  fellow-townsman  for  twenty-five  years.  Soon,  too,  appeared  a 
somewhat  homely  spring-car,  labelled,  '  To  Oakridge  Cemetery  every  hour, 
25  cents.'  "We  took  our  seats,  and  in  twenty  minutes  were  set  down  in  a 
quiet  shady  enclosure  of  some  sixty  or  eighty  acres  of  gently  undulating 
ground,  planted  with  oak-trees,  a  sluggish  creek  running  through  it,  and 
several  groups  of  white  marble  and  other  monumental  stones  appearing 
here  and  there  among  the  foliage.  On  entering  the  gateway,  however,  the 
first  object  that  arrested  us  was  a  vault  in  the  side  of  an  adjoining  green 
bank,  simply  yet  chastely  fronted  with  freestone,  secured  by  stanchion  and 
padlock,  while  an  armed  sentinel  was  reclining  under  a  small  tent,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces  over  against  it.  On  approaching  the  vault, 
we  observed  two  coffins  of  uncovered  walnut,  supported  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  over-canopied  with  heraldic  plumes,  and  bestrewn  under- 
neath and  around  with  sprigs  of  arbor  vitoe.  The  larger  coffin  was  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  ;  the  smaller,  that  of  his  boy  son.  As  for  severalr  minutes 
we  gazed  in  silence  on  this  touching  sight,  we  were  made  to  feel,  as  we  had 
seldom  felt  before,  the  true  pathos  of  the  Laureate's  ringing  line : 

'  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  me.' 

By-and-by  we  fell  into  talk  with  the  sentinel, — one  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
^bo  bivouacked  a  short  way  off, — and  found  him  to  be  a  husband  and  a 
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father,  much  enamoured  of  his  country  and  her  institutions, — ^a  Baptist,  and  j 
very  inquisitive  ahout  men  and  things  in  our  country,  not  forgetting  Mr 
Spurgeon, — a  man,  withal,  of  a  thoughtful,  serious,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge  from  a  pretty  lengthened  conversation,  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
such  as  one  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  might  be  conceived  to  be  had  he  come 
to  life  again,  and  found  himself  in  America  during  the  recent  war.  On 
our  return  to  the  town,  we  likewise  visited,  among  other  places,  the  house 
in  which  Lincoln  resided  previous  to  his  election, — a  very  modest,  yet  com- 
fortable two-story  frame  mansion,  now  tenanted  by  a  lady  who,  we  learned, 
had  a  real  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  strangers.  She  received  us  very 
graciously;  pointed  out  his  portrait  in  oil,  painted  before  his  departure  for 
Washington,  as  ^so  several  pieces  of  furniture  that  once  belonged  to  him,— 
among  others,  a  writing-table,  which  we  were  asked  to  make  use  of  when  in- 
serting our  names  and  addresses  in  a  book  kept  by  her  for  the  purpose.  And 
then,  on  learning  how  far  we  had  come,  she  took  us  out  into  the  garden,  and 
pressed  on  our  acceptance  at  parting  quite  a  bouquet  of  memorial  flowers. 

Again  in  the  afternoon  we  are  '  aboard,'  and  speeding  still  westward 
amid  a  crowd  of  passengers,  not  a  few  of  them  soldiers  returning  home 
discharged^ — a  set  of  very  rollicking  fellows,  and  parting  with  one  or  more 
companions  at  every  station,  with  hearty  shaking  of  hands  and  vows  of 
eternal  friendship.  In  these  protestations,  as  also  in  loud,  bitter,  sting- 
ing remarks  on  Yankees  and  Yankeedom  in  general,  a  young,  fine-looking 
foreigner  was  particularly  prominent.  He  had,  it  appeared,  left  Prussia 
four  or  five  years  before,  disgusted,  as  he  said,  with  the  stupid  old  king,  and, 
expecting  a  sort  of  Utopia  to  arise  out  of  the  American  war,  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  enrolled  in  the  Northern  army.  But  the  fair  dream  had, 
now  vanished.  These  scoundrels  of  officers — the  very  worst  samples  of 
humanity  to  be  found  on  earth — how  they  had  treated  him  and  others ! 
Peace  there  could  never  be  to  such  a  people :  there  would,  and  that  ere 
long,  be  another  war! 

An  hour  or  two  after  sui^set  and  we  are  at  Alton,  where  we  catch  sight 
for  the  first  time  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
beams. It  is  Saturday  night,  and  here  we  resolve  to  pitch  our  tent  till 
Monday  morning.  Our  quiet  Sabbath  sojourn  in  that  scattered  but  pictu- 
resque town, — ^the  luxury,  after  two  nights  of  unrest,  of  a  bed  of  down,  only 
slightly  impaired  by  the  presence  of  a  few  mosquitoes,  the  novelty  of  whose 
humming  music  almost  atoned  for  their  bite, — the  excellent  services  and  ser- 
mon in  the  new  and  neat  little  Baptist  Chapel, — the  unexpected  meeting 
with  a  lady  originally  from  our  own  birth-town  on  the  Scottish  border, — the 
prayer-meeting  with  the  elders  and  others  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  absence  of  their  minister,  and  the  solemn  parting  with  more  than  one 
on  that  clear,  soft,  warm  evening, — will  long  remain  with  us  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  pictures  of  the  past.  Early  next  morning  we  are  on  deck  of 
the  steamboat  which  is  to  take  us  down  the  river.  That  river,  though  a 
thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  here  about  a  mile  in  width.  A  few 
minutes  after  we  left  Alton,  the  Missouri,  scarcely  less  deep  and  broad, 
came  pouring  in  its  brown,  muddy  waters  on  our  right.  Then  there  was 
the  green  forest-bordered  shore,  the  great  fertile  plains  beyond,  the  blue 
sky,  with  only  a  patch  here  and  there  of  thin  fleecy  cloud,  and  the  cool 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  spacious  stream,  as  we  sat  sheltered  by  the  upper 
deck  from  the  fiery  sun,  which  now,  15  or  16  degrees  nearer  the  zenith 
than  at  home,  flooded  earth  and  heaven  with  a  splendour  which  has  made 
the  brightest  noontide  since  our  return  seem  only  like  a  superior  twilight 
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in  comparison.  But  here  is  St  Louis,  with  its  busy  wharfs,  23  miles,  thej 
saj,  from  Alton,  though  so  fairy-like  and  enchanting  have  been  the  move- 
ment and  the  scene,  that  it  appears  as  if  not  more  than  half  that  distance 
had  been  passed  over.  Visited  the  court-house,  where,  after  threading  our 
way  through  several  apartments  where  justice  was  being  dispensed,  and 
contemplating  four  rather  fine,  locally  historic  frescoes  under  the  dome, 
we  climbed  the  long  winding  stair  to  the  cupola,  whence  we  caught  a 
Tery  good  bird's  eye  view  of  the  city,  containing,  it  is  said,  180,000  per- 
sons. We  had  small  leisure  or  opportunity  for  conversation  with  the  * 
people ;  but  when  riding  in  a  street  car,  a  trait  of  the  American  mind  came 
out  on  the  part  of  a  fellow-passenger,  which  may  be  noticed.  Learning 
whence  we  were, — '  And,  what,'  he  eagerly  asked,  '  what  do  they  of  the  old 
country  think  of  us  Americans  now  t'  At  the  same  time,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  answering  his  own  question,  *  A  mighty  strong  nation, 
I  guess ! ' 

We  were  now  round  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe  in  due  westerly  course, 
and  over  4000  miles  from  home, — a  distance  which,  had  our  route 
been  in  the  other  direction,  would  have  carried  us  near  to  the  borders  of 
China.  Need  it  be  wondered  at,  ^hat  we  became  aware  of  a  severe  attack 
of  home  sickness,  and  that,  recrossing  the  river,  we  turned  our  steps  east- 
ward once  more  ?  There  was  another,  and  hardly  less  urgent  reason  for 
our  retreat.  The  Mississippi,  though  famous  for  its  size  and  its  scenery,  is 
infamous  for  its  mud  and  the  undrinkable  quality  of  its  waters.  We  had 
heard  as  much  before ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  resembled  the  very 
Nile  itself,  when  lying  of  old  under  the  curse  of  God.  *  To  our  taste  even 
the  viands  in  the  hotels  seemed  polluted.  Yet,  as  we  were  swept  by  the 
snorting  fire-horse  over  the  eastern  champaign,  through  heavy  crops  of 
Indian  com  and  other  grains, — the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  also  ap- 
pearing in  its  coal-pits,  two  of  which,  at  least,  we  remember  to  have  passed, 
—we  could  not  help  dreaming  of  the  future  in  store  for  this  spacious  and 
singularly  fertile  portion  of  the  globe.  With  its  20,000  miles  of  navigable 
waters  in  the  great  river  itself  and  its  tributaries,  and  its  inexhaustible 
resources  for  the  employment  of  almost  every  kind  of  industry,  this  broad 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  likely,  by-and-by,  to  be  peopled  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  become,  it  may  be,  to  the  full-grown  manhood 
of  the  race,  what  Mesopotamia  in  the  other  hemisphere  was  to  its  infancy 
and  youth. 

For  upwards  of  300  miles  of  level  expanse,  for  the  most  part  treeless, 
interspersed  now  and  then  with  a  strip  of  prairie,  on  which  cattle  or 
horses  were  feeding,  and  with  but  few  villages,  we  travelled  on  through  the 
hot  afternoon  and  all  the  night.  The  uniformity  of  the  outlook,  however, 
was  continually  diversified  by  the  entrance  of  travellers,  for  less  or  greater 
distances,  from  whom  a  good  deal  of  information  could  be  picked  up  as  to 
the  people  and  places  through  which  we  were  passing,  and  by  the  invasion 
at  every  station  of  quite  an  army  of  embryo  merchants,  each  cumbered  only 
^ith  pantaloons,  a  shirt,  and  straw  hat,  and  retailing  peaches,  pies,  and 
boiled  eggs,  with  most  vociferating  eagerness  !  At  length,  after  a  few  re- 
freshingly green  knolls  covered  with  trees,  some  lawn-fronted  mansions,  and 
then  row  upon  row  of  shallow,  dirty,  shed-like  dwellings,  in  the  late  morn- 
ing, amid  terrible  hubbub  and  heat,  we  are  set  down  in  Cincinnati.  Of 
this  large,  fast-growing,  busy,  commercial  city,  we  have  no  very  pleasant 
memories,  the  weather  was  so  oppressive,  and  the  water,  thirsty  as  we  were, 
so  bad.   A  forlorn  Lish  waiter,  or  rather  '  boots,'  in  a  hotel,  who  identified 
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US  as  from  the  old  country  by  the  make  of  our  shoes,  appeared  to  sympathize 
with  us,  heartily  wishing  he  were  home  again,  so  many  people  were  dying 
around  him.  We  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  as  well  as  we  might 
be  found  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  our  judgment  of  the  place.  Having 
visited  some  of  the  public  buildings  and  churches, — the  two  stupendous 
towers,  1000  feet  apart,  in  preparation  for  the  suspension  bridge  to  be 
thrown  over  the  Ohio,  which,  like  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow — the  two  cities  in 
this,  and  not  a  little  besides,  resembling  each  other — cuts  Cincinnati  asunder, 
— and  putting  questions  to  every  one  who  came  in  our  way,  we  were  once 
more  in  motion.  We  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  two 
fellow-travellers,  both  intelligent,  and  disposed  to  speak  as  well  on  local  as 
natipnal  topics, — the  one  a  stout  very  Scotch-looking  person,  but  now,  as  his 
talk  proved,  completely  Americanized ;  the  other  a  sharp,  wiry,  keen-eyed, 
thorough  Yankee,  alike  in  face  and  figure,  and,  as  presently  appeared,  in 
feelings.  We  learned  much  from  both,  particularly  the  last,  as  to  the 
working  of  the  representative  constitution  of  the  country,  as  well  in  the  sepa- 
rate States  as  in  the  general  Congress, — the  past  and  present  position  of 
parties,  education,  etc., — he  himself,  as*came  out  incidentally  before  he  left, 
being  a  member  either  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Ohio. 
Very  sensitive  both  of  them  confessedly  were  as  to  the  opinion  entertained 
in  Great  Britain  of  the  merits  of  their  late  national  conflict,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  sympathy  of  England — Ireland  and  Scotland,  they  thought, 
had  not  offended  so  grievously — with  the  rebellious  South,  and  that  John 
Bull  was  now  backing  out,  though  "with  a  very  bad  grace ;  to  all  which  we 
made  our  own  reply/ 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Cincinnati,  we  passed  a  military  hospital,  where 
were  several  hundreds  of  invalided  soldiers,  seated  or  reclining,  or  moving 
sjowly  among  the  white,  tent-like  structures  scattered  widely  over  the  plain. 
Here,  too,  the  scene  of  some  hot  fighting  near  the  commencement  of  the 
war  was  pointed  out.  Thereafter,  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  our 
route  wound  through  a  rich  and  varied  region  of  sylvan  beauty,  many  a 
white  village  shining  out  from  among  the  trees ;  the  sun  going  down  in  a  very 
sea  of  aerial  glory,  which,  melting  away  into  the  most  radiant  crimson  and 
gold,  continued  to  burnish  the  sky  for  a  whole  hour  or  more,  as  the  pon- 
derous cars,  amid  smoke  and  din  and  dust,  whirled  us  along.  We  were 
stranded  five  or  six  hours  for  lack  of  a  train  at  Columbus,  the  princely 
capital  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  boasting,  it  is  said,  50,000  inhabitants. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  broken  slumber,  we  walked  out  in  the  clear  moon- 
light as  far  as  the  palatial  building  in  which  the  State  Legislature  convenes, 
the  size,  plan,  and  finish  of  which,  struck  us  more  than  anything  in  the  archi- 
tectural line  we  had  yet  seen  in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  Grecian  style, 
with  fluted  columns,  forming  an  oblong  square,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of 
an  enclosure  of  the  same  shape,  nearly  a  mile  in  compass.  Again  moving 
eastward  a  little  before  daybreak,  which  revealed  a  motley  crowd,  as  usual, 
of  fellow-travellers.  Among  these  there  were  inore  than  one  unmistakeable 
specimen  of  '  Young  America,'  such  as  we  had  met  with  daily  for  the  past 
week, — with  beard  scarcely  grown,  yet  talking  very  large,  smoking  and 
blaspheming  in  the  most  gratuitous  manner ! 

Through  several  scores  of  miles  of  fine  country,  but  also  of  dust  pouring 
in  upon  us  in  visible  torrents,  we  reached  Cleveland  on  the  here  precipitous 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  place  of  very  considerable  and  growing  trade,  as  at 
once  appears  from  the  various  and  large  wholesale  stores,  the  new  buildings, 
and  the  traffic  to  and  fro  of  loaded  waggons  and  street  cars.  Wandered 
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about  for  some  hours,  finding  something  to  interest  on  every  side  till  the 
sailing  of  the  steamer  down  the  lake.  Out  at  length  on  the  water,  the  motion 
uf  the  vessel  and  the  sinking  sun  awoke  a  most  refreshing  breeze,  while  the 
receding  spires  and  stately  buildings  of  Cleveland  stood  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct against  the  western  sky.  Again  a  great  variety  of  human  character, 
and  with  much  more  leisure  for  studying  it  than  in  the  train, — native 
Americans,  emigrants  from  England  and*  Scotland;  but  all  we  talked  with 
inclined  to  exalt  the  new  country  above  the  old,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
affording  more  equal  political  rights,  better  wages  for  labour,  and  for  the 
working  man  a  much  fairer  prospect  of  rising  to  competence  and  wealth. 
On  board,  too,  we  had  several  returning  from  the  war.  The  story  of  one  of 
these — A.  F.,  a  tall,  muscular,  dark-haired  youth  of  twenty-one,  as  appeared 
from  his  paper  of  discharge  which  he  showed  us — was  so  modestly  given,  or 
rather  drawn  from  him  by  continued  questioning,  that  we  could  have  little 
or  no  misgiving  as  to  its  truth.  Of  American  parents,  but  reared  in 
Canada,  he  had,  in  the  flush  of  youthful  spirits,  some  three  years  before, 
gone  off  to  the  army  along  with  another  farmer's  son  like  himself,  and 
two  others,  and  was  now  returning  the  sole  survivor;  had  been  first  in  an 
infantry  and  then  in  a  cavalry  regiment;  had  shared  during  the  previous 
eighteen  months  in  all  the  fortunes  of  Sherman's  army,  rifling  often  for 
weeks  without  restraint  every  human  dwelling  they  came  to,  and  on  one 
occasion,  for  a  whole  week,  shooting  down  without  mercy  every  rebel  they 
met,  whether  he  sought  quarter  or  no,  the  enemy  having  first  provoked 
them  by  a  like  barbarity  ;  had  been  in  a  great  number  of  battles  and  skir- 
mishes  of  one  kind  and  another;  had  often  heard  the  balls  whistling  past 
him,  one  having  pierced  the  rim  of  his  hat,  grazing  his  temples,  yet  '  when 
mounted,  and  sabre  in  hand,  oh!  the  ecstasy,  the  dash  and  the  whirl  of  a 
cavalry  charge!'  On  reaching  Savannah,  he  had  transmitted  to  his  parents 
a  considerable  sum  in  specie^  though  whether  it  had  reached  them  he  knew 
not  as  yet,  not  having  heard  from  them,  nor,  he  feared,  they  from  him  for 
many  months.  Having  shortly  after  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels,  he 
had  lost  as  many  as  seven  gold  watches  which  he  had  on  him  of  plunder;  but 
had  contrived  to  escape  one  night  from  his  keeper.  Was  going  home ;  but  did 
not  see  very  well  how  he  could  now  endure  the  monotony  of  a  farmer's  life. 

But  enough  of  the  savagery  and  uncivilising  effect  of  war.  A  few  hours 
after  we  had  sailed,  twilight  came  on.  The  white  fleecy  flock-clouds  which 
mottled  the  heavens,  changed  into  grey  tartan  counterpanes,  and  then 
settled  into  sable  all  round  the  horizon  to  west  and  north.  Tea  and 
supper  over,  the  various  less  or  larger  groups  of  conversationalists  on  deck 
and  in  the  saloon  gradually  thinned  away.  Ere  long  we  went  to.  roost 
like  the  rest,  and  were  soon  wrapt  in  refreshing  slumbers,  as  if  cradled,  by 
the  swift  but  gently  heaving  motion,  onpe  more  into  the  dreamless  repose 
of  infancy,  to  be  broken,  however,  before  five  next  morning,  by  the  waiter's 
tap  at  our  bedroom  door,  and  the  clatter  of  plates  and  preparation  for 
breakfast.  On  rising,  found  a  goodly  portion  of  the  hundreds  on  board  like- 
wise astir;  and  scarcely  was  the  early  yet  sumptuous  morning  meal  over,  when 
we  discovered  that  we  had  made  nearly  200  miles  since  the  previous  after- 
noon, and  were  now,  though  under  a  drenching  torrent  of  rain,  in  busy, 
beautiful  Buflalo,  the  greatest  grain  port  in  the  world,  and  though  younger 
than  the  current  century,  larger,  and  even  of  late  more  progressively  popu- 
lous, than  our  own  Dundee.  But  at  this  point  for  the  present  we  must  halt. 
Of  what  we  saw  and  heard  further,  before  reaching  home,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  tell  conclusively  in  another  number. 
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PART  IV. 


HIS  VIEWS  OF  INSPIRATION. 


It  is  a  very  significant  fact,  illustrated,  we  believe,  through  the  whole  j 
history  of  the  church,  that  all  error  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Scripture 
is  associated  with  mistaken  or  defective  sentiments  respecting  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture ;  and  this  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  Robertson's  views  on  this 
important  subject.  He  maintains  the  universal  inspiration  of  all  mankind, 
and  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  merely  possessed  this  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  rest  of  the  race.  He  says,  '  The  difference  between  Moses  and 
Anaxagoras,  the  Epistles  (of  the  apostles)  and  the  "  Excursion  "  (of  Words- 
worth), I  believe  is  in  degree.  The  Light  or  the  Word  which  dwells  in  all 
men,  dwells  in  loftier  degree  in  some  than  in  others,  and  also  is  of  a  nobler 
kind  of  inspiration.  I  think  this  view  of  the  matter  is  important ;  because, 
in  the  other  way,  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had 
a  special  communication,  miraculous,  and  from  God.  In  this,  all  have  it, 
and,  by  devout  and  careful  cultivation  of  the  mind,  may  have  it  increased 
inimitably  ...  This  prophetic  power,  in  which,  I  suppose,  is  chiefly  ex- 
hibited what  we  mean  by  inspiration,  depends  almost  entirely  on  moral 
greatness.  The  prophet  discerned  large  principles,  true  for  all  times,— 
principles  social,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  principles  of  life, — chiefly  by 
largeness  of  heart,  and  sympathy  of  spirit  with  God's  Spirit.  That  is  my 
conception  of  inspiration.'*  This  is  a  theory  of  inspiration  which  has 
gained  wide  currency  in  our  times.  With  minor  shades  of  difference,  it 
has  been  advocated  by  Coleridge,  Newman,  Morell,  Hare,  and  carried  to 
its  legitimate  extent  by  the  notorious  American  sceptic,  Theodore  Parker. 
We  look  at  it  here  chiefly  from  Robertson's  view-point,  and  maintain,  in 
opposition  to  it,  the  miraculous,  plenary  inspiration  of  the  sacred  penmen,  in 
writing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are. not  careful  to  deny  that,  in  a  general 
or  figurative  sense,  other  men  may  be  said  to  be  inspired ;  but  this,  in  the 
most  gifted  of  the  race,  differs  not  merely  in  degree,  or  in  kind,  but  in 
nature  and  essence  from  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  define  how  it  differed,  or  to  explain  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
Spirit's  operation  on  their  mind,  in  revealing  to  them  Scripture  truth,  and 
guiding  them  to  write  it  in  the  Book,  in  word§  of  infallible  truthfulness. 
What  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  result,  in  the  word  they  speak  from  God ; 
according  to  this  true  canon  of  inspiration,  *  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,* — very  different  in  clearness  and  point 
from  what  Robertson  pronounces  '  the  very  canon  of  inspiration : '  'My 
judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  biit  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me,' — a  text  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  intelligible  re- 
ference to  the  subject.f  This  principle,  then,  which  he  denies,  we  hold  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  Scripture  inspiration, — that  chosen  men  under  it  re- 
ceived ^  a  special  miraculous  communication  from  God,'  and  spake  or  wrote 
through  it  what  God  told  them.  We  do  not  alfirm  they  performed  in  this  a 
merely  mechanical  part,  their  mental  powers  lying  wholly  passive  under  the 
divine  hand ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  they  were  never  more  intensely 
active  in  their  entire  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  hence  the  manifold 
and  variable  human  element  which  appears  in  the  beautiful  diversity  of 
•  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  275  ;  ii.  p.  145.  t  -Li/ey  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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style  and  imagery  and  modes  of  tbougbt  of  sacred  penmen.  But  what  we 
maintain  is,  that  through  all  this  manifoldness  of  human  form,  there  is  pre- 
served perfect  unity  of  divine  thought,  so  that  whoever,  under  this  inspira- 
tion, speaks  or  writes,  does  this  as  '  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghoet,'  and  the 
result  for  us,  as  for  all  men,  is — the  Bible,  the  infallible  book  of  God. 

We  can  do  little  more  here  than  barely  indicate  some  heads  of  thought 
in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  inspiration,  and  in  confutation  of  the  op- 
posite theory,  advocated  by  Robertson.  His  theory,  it  m^y  be  remarked,  is 
radicdUy  Ond  fatally  wrong  in  the  essential  idea  of  inspiration.  According  to  him, 
this '  depends  almost  entirely  on  moral  greatness  and  sympathy  of  spirit  with 
God's  Spirit.'  It  is  not  very  clear  what  he  definitely  means  by  '  moral  great- 
ness;' whether  'the  careful  cultivation  of  the  mind'  in  the  higher  reason, — 
in  which  case  his  theory  would  approximate  to  the  hypothesis  of  natural  in- 
spiration propounded  by  Greg  and  Newman; — or  the  full  development  of  the 
spiritual  aifections  embraced  in  'the  religious  consciousness,'  in  which  alterna- 
tive his  view  would  almost  coincide  with  that  of  Schleiermacher.  Assuming, 
what  is  probable,  this  latter  to  be  his  meaning,  it  is  patent  to  observe  that 
he  entirely  errs  in  it,  regarding  the  fundamental  idea  of  inspiration  and  the 
conditions  in  which  it  was  exercised.  The  essential  idea  of  inspiration  is, 
that  God  by  his  Holy  Spirit  moves  men,  whom  He  chooses,  and  as  He  wills, 
to  speak  or  write  his  infallible  truth  for  the  faith  of  all  ages.  What  Robert- 
son calls  '  largeness  of  heart,*  does  not  of  itself  contribute  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  raise  a  man  to  this  lofty  distinction  or  to  attract  to  him  this  divine 
afflatus.  It  is  a  purely  supernatural  influence,  that  comes  down  freely  ac- 
cording to  the  supreme  Will,  but  is  never  met  in  the  mere  ascent  of  human 
greatness  or  goodness,  however  high  these  may  soar.  We  cordially  admit 
that  God  usually  made  choice  of  '  koly  men '  through  whom  to  speak  his 
inspired  truth,  and  we  can  see  a  manifest  fitness  in  this  ;  but  there  was  yet 
no  necessary  law  making  their  goodness  or  moral  greatness  the  sure  basis 
of  this  divine  revelation.  Spiritual  illumination  and  divine  inspiration 
move  in  different  spheres  and  according  to  different  laws,  apd  like  parallel 
straight  lines,  they  can  never  meet  by  mere  extension.  It  is  here  with 
grace  and  inspiration  precisely  as  it  is  with  nature  and  grace.  You  can 
never,  by  the  elevation  or  improvement  of  the  natural  qualities  of  an  un- 
renewed heart,  raise  them  to  be  truly  gracious  affections  as  of  one  that  is 
born  again  ;  and  so  you  cannot  by  the  progress  of  moral  goodness  reach  a 
point  where  the  power  of  divine  inspiration,  as  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
shall  be  certainly  attained  and  infallibly  exercised.  You  requirei  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  enter  the  soul  in  regenerating;  influence,  before  nature 
there  can  rise  into  grace,  so  that  a  man  lives  to  God ;  and  you  require  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  come  intd  the  mind  in  supernatural  power,  before  grace  can 
rise  into  inspiration^  so  that  a  man  speaks  fr&ni  God,  his  own  words  of 
perfect  truth.  If  we  look  at  the  phenomena  of. Scripture  inspiration,  we 
shall  see  they  fully  establish  this  position,  while  they  utterly  subvert  the 
notion  that  '  the  prophetic  power  depends  on  moral  greatness.'  Here,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  observe  that  some  morally  great  men  are  not  inspired  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  some  inspired  men  are  not  morally  great,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  sordid  and  debased.  Where,  we  ask,  is  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  Abraham,  and  where  is  evidence  of  the  moral  greatness  of  Balaam  ?  The 
father  of  the  faithful,  though  he  received  a  revelation  of  promise,  was  not 
miraculously  endowed  to  speak  to  others  as  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
while  the  wicked  prophet,  though  he  felt  some  transient  convictions,  was 
never  the  subject  of  true  goodness,  but  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness. 
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to  his  everlasting  ruin.  Is  it  not  manifest  to  any  candid  mind,  that  this 
double  line  of  plain  Bible-history  completely  demolishes  the  hypothesis  that 
inspiration  depends  on  moral  greatness  ?  And  in  passing,  it  may  be  observed 
that  these  remarks  bear  equally  against  the  theory  supported  by  Morell,  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Religion^  who  holds  that  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  nothing  more  than  the  exaltation  of  their  intuitional  consciousness,  and 
afiected  only  the  best  results  of  the  highest  exercise  of  their  own  faculties ; 
a  theory,  be  it  observed,  which  inevitably  makes  the  utterance  of  the  histo- 
rical church  to  spring  from  the  same  source  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
which,  under  show  of  reverencing  *  the  living  voice  of  God,  as  it  speab  to 
us  in  the  present  hour,'  robs  the  great  oracle  of  its  infallibility  as  well  as  of 
its  solitary  divine  glory. 

With  i:€spect  to  the  other  main  principles  of  Robertson's  theory,  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  other 
gifted  or  good  men,  we  submit  these  considerations.  This  theory  first  of  all 
does  not  agree  mth  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  are  the  facts  ?  In  all  merely 
human  books  we  find  the  thoughts  of  men  on  natural  or  moral  subjects, 
within  the  province  of  unaided  reason,  drawn  from  observation,  from  re- 
flection, from  mental  research,  all  marked  with  imperfection,  and  failing  to 
express  perfect  truth.  But  here,  in  the  book  of  God,  we  find  not  only  all 
natural  and  moral  truths  which  human  reason  can  reach,  expressed  in 
absolute  perfection,  but  we  observe  a  system  of  truth  revealed  which  is 
above  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive,  unaided  by  the  miraculous  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Men  can  say  nothing  of  God's  mercy  from  looking  on 
the  face  of  nature ;  but  this  is  the  grand  theme  of  the  Bible,  to  which 
inspired  penmen  rise  as  their  proper  field  of  vision,  and  which  they  reveal 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  in  a  gradually  developed  and  connected  pkn 
of  salvation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  to  its  end. 

Then  how  absurd  to  allege,  as  the  author  of  this  hypothesis  is  driven  by 
it  to  do,  that  the  prophet  merely  '  discerned  large  principles  true  for  all 
times  I '  According  to  this  wild  assertion,  he  did  not  miraculously  foretell 
future  events,  he  only  discerned  large  principles,  which  he  saw  would  develop 
into  history,  in  the  fall  of  empires,  in  the  overthrow  of  cities,  in  the  disper- 
sion of  nations.  Isaiah  predicted  the  fall  of  Babylon,  giving  minute  details  of  | 
its  overthrow  many  long  years  before  the  event ;  and  so  do  the  other  pro- 
phets regarding  other  cities  and  countries.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  theory 
that  maintains  these  holy  men  received  no  miraculous  communications  from 
God,  enabling  them  to  foretell  those  hidden  things  to  come,  but  only  dis- 
cerned principles  at  work  in  the  states  of  which  they  thus  spoke,  which 
would  certainly  issue  in  such  events  f  The  person,  we  aflfirm,  who  can  be- 
lieve this,  does  not  get  rid  of  miracle,  he  only  removes  it  from  one  sphere  to 
another, — from  the  sphere  of  the  divine  omniscience,  where  it  is  consistent, 
to  that  of  human  sagacity,  where  it  is  an  utter  contradiction,  as  implying  I 
that  the  mind  of  man  possesses  an  attribute  of  God.  -  And  then  this  grand 
hypothesis,  about  such  prophetic  power,  leaves  this  rather  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance unexplained,  that  we  have  no  discerner  of '  large  principles '  lite 
this  in  the  midst  of  us  now-a-days,  who  can  speak  of  coming  events  as 
those  old  prophets  did.  Many  other  facts  under  this  head  might  be  ad- 1 
verted  to ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  these,  on  the  principle  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  other  men  differs  only  in  degree. 

Further,  this  theory  does  not  coincide  with  the  claims  of  inspired  men,  Who 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  this  is  the  very  thing  which  they  claim,  to  have  a 
special  communication  from  God?  The  Old  Testament  writers  speak  not  in  I 
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their  own  name,  but  preface  their  messages  with  such  forms  of  expression 
as  these :  'Thus  saith  the  Lord 'The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it/ 
And  as  the  gift  of  inspiration  was  promised  to  the  apostles  by  th<eir  great 
Master  in  such  words  as  the  following :  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you  so  they  claim  to  have  possession  of  the  Spirit  in  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  thus  given  them.  '  Jesus  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.'  '  When  ye  received  the 
word  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it 
is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God.'  '  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which 
was  preached  of  me  is  not  of  man,  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  nor  wa* 
I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Were  they  deceived  in  these  high  claims,  or  were  they  trying  to  deceive 
others?  They  were  neither;  but  only  asserting  an  inspiration  differing  in- 
nature  from  that  which  all  other  men  were  able  to  substantiate.  Do  we 
not  see  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Daniel  and  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon, whom  we  may  take  as  a  fair  specimen,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  gifted  seer» 
of  an  age  so  greatly  lauded  now-a-days,  while  he  stands  a  representative 
of  the  true  prophet  of  God  on  the  other.  Well,  the  wise  men  confessed 
themselves  wholly  unable  to  tell  the  king's  dream,  what  it  was ;  but  Daniel, 
by  inspiration,  had  it  made  known  to  him;  and  it  is  important  to  note  he 
was  fully  conscious  he  had  received  the  communication  from  God,  and  went 
in  to  the  monarch  with  this  perfect  assurance,  that  the  truth  of  his  revela- 
tion would  agree  with  the  facts  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  memory,  so  a»  to  pre- 
pare his  faith  for  receiving  the  interpretation  also  he  was  authorized  to 
give.  If  this  does  not  demonstrate  the  essential  difference  of  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  prophets  firom  all  other  men,  we  know  not  what  can. 

Once  more,  this  theory  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  mankind^  nor  account 
fur  the  power  of  the  Bible  above  all  other  books.  This  is  one  of  the  deepest 
instincts  of  the  human  heart, — a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation 
from  God, — as  it  is  one  of  its  intensest  desires,  a  yearning  for  an  expression 
of  his  mind  in  truth  on  which  it  may  rely  as  surely  given  by  Him,  and 
telling  how  his  favour  can  be  regained*  This  theory  under  review  most 
manifestly  does  not  meet  this  want  of  our  race.  Robertson  tells  us  that, 
as  the  word  of  God,  the  Bible  is  perfect,  but  as  the  word  of  man  it  is 
imperfect.*  But  what  is  this  miserable  assertion,  save  the  vaunted  dogma 
of  the  Rationalists  of  Germany  in  other  form :  '  God's  word  is  in  the 
Bible,  but  the  Bible  is  not  God's  word'?  Both  utterances  completely  fail 
in  informing  us  how  we  are  to  distinguish  the  divine  from  the  human,  the 
true  from  the  false,  in  the  Bible ;  and  by  appointing  man's  reason  the  only 
jodge  in  the  matter,  they  really  constitute  every  man  a  Bible  for  himself. 
In  perfect  opposition  to  this  is  the  apostle's  declaration  :  '  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.'  This  is  at  once  the 
secret  and  the  testimony  of  the  power  of  the  Bible.  We  may  believe  the 
pretensions  of  other  inspiration,  only  differing  from  this  in  degree,  when  it 
produces  a  book  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  book  of  God,  in  the 
truth  it  reveals,  and  the  moral  wonders  over  all  the  earth  it  performs.  The 
Bible  is  a  sun  that  can  be  eclipsed  only  by  a  greater  light :  if  men  will 
therefore  contend  that  the  gifted  seers  among  them  possess  a  similar  in- 
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epiration  as  the  prophets  of  holy  Scripture,  let  them  settle  the  controversy 
by  combining  to  write  a  book  which  shall  displace  the  Bible  as  an  effete 
revelation,  or  that  shall  even  take  rank  beside  it,  in  its  power  over  the 
human  heart.    Till  then,  we  must  pronounce  all  their  claims  to  inspiration, 
differing  only  in  degree  from  sacred  penmen,  « vanity  and  a  lie,'  and  hold 
by  the  book  of  Scripture  as  alone  the  book  of  God  ;  while  we  bear  himself 
saying  of  it,  '  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  ; 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.'    In  the  eloquent  and 
powerful  language  of  Dr  Cairns  :  «  We  invite  all  who  are  undecided,  to  re- 
examine the  evidence  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
convinced  that  assurance  here  will  bar,  as  it  surely  ought  to  do,  those  un- 
wise concessions  to  the  so-called  spirit  of  the  age,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  fixed  revelation.    The  mission  of  the  Bible  is  to  conquer 
the  age  and  not  to  yield  to  it,— to  ally  with  itself,  indeed,  all  truth  and  all 
progress,  but  to  impress  on  all  its  own  sublime  identity.    What  can  the 
Bible  suffer  if  its  friends  are  only  true  to  it!    With  what  new  weapons 
can  it  be  attacked  ?    With  what  green  withs  can  it  be  bound  t    What  has 
the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century  done  to  supersede  it  more  than 
that  of  the  fourth  or  the  eighteenth  1    Every  age  has  more  than  one  Eros- 
tratus ;  but  while  they  are  quarrelling  for  pre-eminence,  the  temple  stands,  \ 
and  their  torches  expire.    Strauss  abolishes  Paulus ;  and  Ewald  declares 
that  in  Strauss  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new.    The  giants  sprung  from 
the  dragon-teeth  of  scepticism  slay  each  other ;  while  the  Bible,  like  the 
immortal  letters  of  Cadmus  (which  are  indeed  its  own),  passes  on  to  mingle 
With  the  thought  and  speech  of  all  lands  and  all  centuries.'  ^ 
We  had  proposed  to  pass  under  review  other  sentiments  of  Robertson  s, 
such  as  his  theory  regarding  Christian  baptism,  as  recognising  among  men 
a  universal  sonship  to  God ;  and  his  principle  respecting  the  rule  of  a 
believer's  life  as  something  within  the  soul,  rather  than  the  law  or  truth  of 
God  in  the  Bible.    But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  so  perhaps  is  also  the 
patience  of  our  readers.    We  postpone,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  these 
topics  till  some  future  occasion^  wl^en  we  may  discuss  them,  not  in  special 
reference  to  him,  but  in  reference  to  Broad  Church  theology,  which  has 
found,  it  seems,  zealous,  if  not  very  consistent,  advocates  near  our  own 
doors.    We  close  our  examination  of  Robertson's  life  and  religious  opinions 
with  sorrowful  interest,  mingled  with  painful  regret.    As  we  view  his  fine 
talents  and  the  nobler  qualities  of  his  nature,  we  think  of  the  bright  career 
of  usefulness  and  happiness  which  opei^ed  before  him,  had  he  '  held  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words;'  but  as  we  trace  the  sad  history  of  his  dis- 
appointments and  conflicts  after  the  revolution  in  his  religious  beliefs,  we 
perceive  how  his  whole  life  was  little  else  than  a  feeling,  on  his  part,-  of 
failures  and  discomfort.    The  opening  letters  of  his  correspondence,  ad- 
dressed to  named  relatives  and  friends,  breathe  the  affections  of  a  genial, 
loving  heart ;  but  after  the  adoption  of  his  new  creed,  a  sudden  change  seems 
to  come  over  them  ;  so  that,  while  we  observe  in  them  the  living  utterances 
of  the  same  earnest,  truthful  nature,  we  feel  as  if  some  wintry  influence  had 
chilled  it,  as  no  name  or  designation  appears,  few  expressions  of  affection  or 
friendship  find  a  place,  which  lend  its  genuine  charm  to  epistolary  corre- 
spondence; but  in  their  stead  we  have,  to  a  large  extent,  discussions  of  general 
topics,  and  bitter  complaints  of  ill-treatment  received,  and  many  severe  as 
well  as  scornful  denunciations  of  sentiments  and  parties  that  he  opposed. 
With  respect  to  his  discomfort  in  his  position,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his  feeling  through  life  a  soldier  at  heart, 
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impelling  him  to  say  towards  the  close  of  life,  when  he  heard  of  the  brilliant 
exploits  in  India  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  *  I  wish 
I  had  been  with  my  own  gallant,  wondrous  regiment  in  that  campaign  * 
and  to  speak  of  the  work  of  uttering  sermons.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  as 
if  it  were  barren  talk  or  drudgery,  in  opposition  to  the  lofty  enthusiasm 
of  Paul  thu3  ibagnifying  his  office :  '  To  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of 
all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ !'  With  regard  also  to  his  conflicts,  both  from 
within  and  without,  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  them  arose,  or  were 
intensified,  by  his  continuing  to  minister  in  connection  with  a  church,  the 
leading  articles  of  whose  creed  he  no  longer  believed.  There  are — ^it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  manifest — pliant,  easy  natures,  with  consciences 
of  amazing  elasticity,  that  are  able  to  accommodate  their  creed  to  any  circum- 
stances, or  their  circumstances  to  any  creed,  but  Robertson  did  not  belong 
to  these  sons  of  Byends,  who  can  look  one  way  and  row  another.  And 
hence  we  believe  not  a  few  of  his  troubles,  in  the  strong  protests  against  his 
teaching  from  those  who  perceived  his  inconsistency ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
also  his  own  latent,  though  it  might  be  unconscious  feeling,  that  he  occupied 
a  false  or  dubious  position,  in  still  exercising  the  Christian  ministry  in  the 
English  Church,  after  he  had  openly  renounced  some  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  her  avowed  creed.  We  have  spoken  freely  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks,  though,  we  trust,  not  uncharitably  or  severely.  We  see  many 
things  in  his  life  and  character,  on  account  of  which  we  respect  his  memory ; 
bat  we  perceive  also  grave  mistakes  in  his  course,  and  vital  errors  in  his 
religious  belief,  against  which  a  deep  sense  of  duty  has  constrained  us  to 
raise  this  note  of  warning;  that  we  may  admonish  our  readers  to  resist  what 
we  esteem  the  baleful  influence  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  his  writings,  and  not 
allow  their  <  minds  to  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.' 

W.  R. 
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BY  A  minister's  WIFE. 


'Are  you  not  thinking  of  going  to  the 
coast  this  summer?'  asked  my  friend 

Mrs  C  of  me  a  few  weeks  ago.    '  I 

am  sure  it  would  do  you  and  the  children 
a  world  of  good ;  and  your  husband  looks 
as  if  he  neeided  change  and  rest.' 

I  knew  how  true  this  was,  and  for  the 
moment  I  thought  it  rather  thoughtless 
of  her  to  mention  such  a  thing.  It 
seemed  like  mockery  to  talk  of  the  coast 
to  Tne,  so  I  just  said,  *  We  can't  afford  it, 

Mrs  C  ;  we  are  not  very  rich  on  a 

hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and 
seven  persons  to  keep  out  of  it.' 

My  friend  replied  in  such  a  kind 
manner  that  I  at  once  forgave  her ;  and 
indeed  how  should  she  know  anything 
of  onr  struggles,  when  we  had  so  care- 
♦  Life,  vol. 


fully  hidden  them  ?  As  she  remarked, 
everything  appeared  so  comfortable 
when  she  had  visited  us,  that  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  we  had  any  priva- 
tions. Her  sympathy  was  so  real  and 
hearty,  that  my  reserve  fairly  broke 
down,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  mar- 
ried hfe,  I  opened  my  lips  on  the  subject 

of  our  difficulties.    Mrs  C  does  not 

belong  to  our  congregation,  but  lives  in 
the  neighbouring  city ;  so  I  could  speak 
more  freely  to'  her  than  to  one  of  our 
own  people. 

'  When  we  were  first  married,'  I  said, 
*  we  got  on  pretty  well,  though  we 
required  to  be  careful.  Fortunately 
for  me,  I  had  not  been  extravagantly 
brought  up,  and  could  do  without  luxu- 
i.  p.  269. 
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Hes*  But  after  we  had  a  family,  it  was 
quite  another  matter ;  and  it  has  been 
a  hard  struggle  to  live  at  aU  and  keep 
out  of  debt,  which  my  husband  has  the 
greatest  horror  of.  I  do  not  care  for 
myself ;  but,  I  must  say,  I  do  feel  it  very 

much  when  I  see  Mr   sitting  down 

to  our  dinner  with  hardly  any  appetite  ; 
and  I  do  wish  I  had  something  more 
nourishing  to  give  him.' 

'  Then  don't  you  get  butcher  meat 
every  day  ? '  asked  Mrs  C  . 

I  shook  my  head,  and  said,  '  I  see,  Mrs 

C  ,  you  have  not  a  very  clear  idea  of 

what  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
year  will  do  in  a  family.' 

Mrs  C  said,  *  You  are  quite  right, 

I  never  looked  into  the  matter.' 

'  Well,'  I  continued,  '  even  with  our 
frugal  dinners,  I  assure  you,  I  am  some- 
times at  my  wit's  end  to  make  the  half 
year's  stipend  hold  out.' 

Mrs  C  remarked  that  it  was  well 

that  we  were  in  the  country,  as  we  could 
live  so  much  cheaper  than  in  the  town. 

I  replied,  '  I  have  often  heard  that 
stated ;  but  if  it  is  the  case  in  some  places, 
it  is  certainly  not  so  here.  I  find  that 
most  things  are  dearer  than  in  the  city. 
The  railroad  has  made  a  great  difference 
in  this  respect.' 

'No  doubt  it  has,'  said  Mrs  C  , 

'  and  of  course  you  will  find  the  children 
are  becoming  more  expensive  every 
year.' 

'  Yes ;  I  teach  the  two  youngest,  Jes- 
sie and  Tom,  myself;  but  there  is  Archie 
is  now  twelve, — ^he  and  James  are  at 

school.  Mr  B  wants  to  send  Archie 

to  ,  where  there  is  a  much  better 

school  than  the  ooe  here  ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  afford-  it.  We  are 
anxious  to  give  our  children  the  best 
education  we  can,  for  it  is  all  we  have  to 
give  them ;  but  really  it  is  hard  work. 
1  make  all  their  clothes  myself.' 

'What!  the  boys' suits?' 

'Yes;  I  am  become  a  pretty  good 
tailor !  I  wish  I  could  make  shoes  too ; 
the  very  coarsest  ones  are  quite  ruinous. 
I  sometimes  wish  I  might  send  the  boys  ou  t 
barefoot;  but  you  see,  a  minister's  family 
must  keep  up  an  appearance,  or,  what 
would  the  congregation  say  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  they  have  very  little  right  to 
say  anything  in  the  matter,'  exclaimed 

Mrs  C  ;  'it  is  really  a  shame  to 

stint  their  minister  so ;  but  I  dare  say 
you  are  right,  people  do  expect  ministers' 
families  to  appear  respectable,  whether 


they  provide  the  means  or  not.  They 
have  given  you  a  fine  manse,  you  see ; 
but  I  suppose  they  did  not  help  you  to 
furnish  it.' 

'  Oh  no ;  the  manse  was  famished 
entirely  by  my  husband ;  but  it  swallowed 
up  all  the  little  money  he  had.  And, 
indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
though  it  is  a  comfortable  house,  we 
should  be  better  off  in  a  smaller  one;  for 
you  see  wq  are  obliged  to  keep  a  servant, 
and  that  is  a  great  expense.  Do  you  know 

I  am  trying  to  persuade  Mr  B  to  let 

me  do  without  a  servant?  Now  that  the 
children  are  getting  up, — ^the  youngest 
is  six, — I  have  my  hands  more  free,  and 
I  could  have  some  help  from  the  elder 

ones.    But  Mr  B  thinks  I  am  not 

strong  enough ;  and,  indeed,  my  health 
is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.' 

'  Little  wonder ! '  remarked  Mrs  C — . 

'  If  only  health  keeps  up,'  continued 
I,  '  we  manage  to  get  along  with  pinch- 
ing ;  but  when  illness  comes,  I  assure 
you,  my  heart  quails  ;  and  yet  I  should 
not  fear,  for  we  have  been  always  carried 
through.  There  was  one  time  my  hus- 
band was  very  unwell,  and  could  not 

E reach  for  two  or  three  Sabbaths,  he 
ad  to  pay  the  preachers  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  besides  boarding  them.' 

'  But  surely  the  congregation  should 
have  borne  that  expense  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  they  should,  but  they  did 
not.  Our  expenses  were  very  heavy 
that  year  ;  and  we  must  have  gone  into 
debt,  but  that  I  sold  my  gold  watch  and 
chain,  and  some  rings.  I  assure  you,  Mr 

B  would  many  a  time  have  been 

glad  to  sell  his,  and  use  his  old  silver 
one,  but  you  know  it  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  congregation.' 

'  I  remember.  He  got  a  silver  ink- 
stand too,  did  he  not  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  and  of  course  it  was  kind  of 
the  people  to  give  their  minister  these 
presents;  but  it  seems  almost  like  mock- 
ery to  give  gold  and  silver  to  us,  when 
we  need  food  and  clothing.' 

'  I  should  think  so,  indeed !  But  why 

did  not  Mr  B  tell  the  people  plainly 

that  money  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
present  they  could  make  him  ? ' 

*  The  things  were  bought  before  Mr 

B  knew;  and  he  did  not  like  saying 

anything  about  it.    You  have  no  idea 

how  diffident  Mr  B  is  in  sp^tog 

for  himself.  I  remember  once  saying  to 
him,  that  if  I  were  in  his  place,  1  would 
try  and  stir  the  whole  church  to  get 
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ministers  better  paid ;  but  he  said  he 
could  not  do  it,  it  would  be  like  asking 
for  himself,  and  it  was  for  others  to  come 
forward  and  plead  the  cause  of  their 
poorer  brethren.' 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  that  feeling  is  very- 
natural  ;  but  you  know  people  that  are 
comfortable  themselves  are  very  slow  to 
move  on  behalf  of  those  who  make  no 

complaints.     But,  Mrs  B  ,  surely 

there  are  some  in  your  congregation  who 
know  how  far  money  will  go.  I  don't 
wonder  at  working  men  thinking  mini- 
sters are  well  enough  off ;  but  some  of 
your  people  are  in  good  circumstances ; 
they  must  know,  and  they  ought  to  give 
their  minister  more.' 

'  I  suppose  they  never  take  the  trouble 
to  think  about  it,*  I  replied.  '  It  is  only 
when  you  come  to  see  a  year's  expanses 
set  down — so  much  for  coals,  so  much 
for  clothing,  and  so  on — that  you  come  to 
know  exactly  what  the  stipend  will  do.  I 
am  sure  if  our  people  could  see  behind  the 
scenes,  they  would  be  greatly  grieved;  it 
is  not  from  unkindness  they  neglect  their 
minister,  but  from  thoughtlessness.' 

'  I  believe  that  is  true.  I  know  that, 
for  my  part,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  thing. 
I  have  often  thought  that  ministers 
ought  to  be  better  paid ;  but  somehow 
we  have  got  used  to  saying  that,  without 
making  any  exertion  to  cure  the  evij. 
I  am  sure  it  is  as  you  say,  not  from  want 
of  kindness  to  Mr  B  that  his  con- 
gregation do  not  give  him  more,  for  I 
have  heard  several  of  the  members  say 
how  much  they  valued  his  ministry ; 
they  only  require  to  have  the  matter 
properly  set  before  them.' 
'  I  often  wonder,'  said  I,  *  how  Mr 

B  can  preach  at  all  when  he  is  so 

harassed.  I  am  sure  the  people  little 
know  how  much  they  are  injuring 
themselves  by  cramping  their  minister. 
Don't  you  think  that,  if  he  had  less 
anxiety,  more  nourishing  diet,  change 
of  air  occasionally,  and  a  better  supply 
of  books,  he  would  be  better  able  to 
preach  to  them?  Mr  B—  mourns 
over  his  want  of  books  more  than  any- 
thing. He  says  books  are  the  minister's 
tools.  Why,  we  do  not  even  afford  our- 
selves a  newspaper.   Mr  B  goes  to 

the  penny  news-room  about  once  a  week, 
and  that  is  all  he  sees  of  the  news.  He 
tells  me  that  the  newspapers  say  the 
pi^pit  is  behind  the  age,  that  ministers 
oiight  to  acquaint  themselves  more  with 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  day. 


It  made  me  think  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  being  told  io  make  bricks  without 
straw.' 

'Well,'  said  Mrs  0  ,  'ministers 

would  need  to  love  their  work  very 
dearly,  for  certainly  they  have  not  their 
reward  from  men.' 

'  Mr  B         has  sometimes  talked  of 

going  abroad,'  I  remarked,  '  and  I  think 
it  must  come  to  that.  One  thing  I  am 
certain  of,  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  are 
doing,  for  everything  is  getting  dearer, 
except  perhaps  tea  and  sugar,  which  we 
use  very  little  of.' 

'Would  you  mind  showing  me  your 
housekeeping  account  book?'  asked  Mrs 
C  . 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  said  I,  taking  it 
out  of  a  drawer.  '  Here  you  see  the 
total  of  last  year's  expenses  arranged 
under  the  different  heads.' 

We  went  over  the  items  together,  and 
Mrs  C—  remarked, '  I  wish  the  well-to- 
do  people  in  your  congregation  could  see 
this,  and  compare  it  with  their  own  ex- 
penditure. I  must  speak  to  my  husband 
about  this.  Oh,  if  I  were  a  man,  I 
would  never  rest  till  I  had  got  something 
done  for  the  ministers.  It  is  laymen 
that  ought  to  stir  in  the  matter.  I  sup- 
pose a  good  many  ministers  are  like  Mr 
B  ,  and  don't  like  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  though  I  don't  see,  for  my  part, 
what  should  hinder  them.  People  in  all 
trades  are  asking  for  higher  salaries. 
My  brother  was  saying  only  yesterday, 
that  a  clerk  in  their  employ,  who  has 
two  hundred  a  year,  is  asking  for  another 
fifty,  and  will  leave  if  he  does  not  get 
it.' 

'  I  wonder  what  would  be  said  if 
ministers  were  to  demand  a  rise,'  I  re- 
marked ;  '  people  would  be  quite  shocked 
at  their  worldliness  I ' 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  said  Mrs  C  .    '  I 

know  an  old  lady  who  professes  to  be 
quite  ashamed  of  all  the  talk  about 
money  now-a-days.  She  says  the  Synod 
speeches  are  full  of  moneys  money ;  the 
ministers  seem  to  be  always  talking  of 
raising  funds  for  something  or  other  ;  if 
they  were  more  spiritually-minded  they 
would  think  less  of  money,  and  they 
ought  to  set  the  example  of  self-denial.' 

^  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  example 
is  so  slowly  followed,'  said  I ;  '  but  indeed 
it  is  not  self-denial  that  we  ask  of  the 
people.  If  they  were  to  give  us  a  few 
pounds  a  year  more,  they  would  never 
feel  it,  and  it  would  make  a  vast  differ- 
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ence  to  us.  If  the  churches  were  poor, 
we  would  bear  our  privations  without  a 
word,  and  think  it  quite  right  to  share 
their  poverty  ;  but  they  are  prosperous, 
and  we  only  ask  for  a  crumb  out  of  their 
abundance.  Talking  of  ministers  setting 
an  example, — they  are  expected  to  be 
foremost  in  liberadity.  We  are  asked  to 
subscribe  to  everything,  just  as  if  we  had 
a  good  income ! ' 

^  I  have  been  thinking,*  said  Mrs 

0  ,  *  that  there  must  be  a  good  many 

ministers'  families  in  our  church  as  ill- 
off  as  yours.' 

'  Yes,  and  worse!  There  is  our  neigh- 
bour, Mr  W  ,  for  instance,  a  faithful, 

good  minister,  who  has  been  at  L  for 

nine  years.  His  stipend  is  only  ninety - 
five  pounds  a  year ;  they  have  five  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  about  eight  years  old.' 

*  But  I  thought  that  a  hundred  and 


twenty  pounds  is  what  is  called  the  mini- 
mum stipend?' 

'  So  it  is  for  a  certain  class  of  congre- 
gations; but  Mr  W  's  is  one  of  those 

that  are  assisted  by  the  Home  Misfiion ; 
and  there  are  a  good  many  ministera 
on  that  fund  whose  whole  stipend  is 
considerably  below  the  hundred  and 
twenty.' 

*  Really,'  said  Mrs  C  ,  rising  to 

take  her  leave,  '  I  have  heard  as  much 
as  I  can  bear  without  doing  something ! 
I  am  going  to  call  on  one  of  your  people, 

Mrs  S  ;  and  I  don't  know  how  I 

shall  be  able  to  hold  my  tongue.' 

*  Oh,  Mrs  C  1 '  I  exclaimed  in  alarm, 

^  whatever  you  do,  say  nothlDg  of  what 
I  have  told  you  in  confidence.' 

^  Never  fear,'  she  cried  as  she  went 
away,  *  I  will  do  you  no  harm ;  and,  I 
assure  you,  I  can  be  cautious.' 


DIVINITY  HALL— EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Dear  Sir, — Our  Synod  recently  changed 
the  mode  of  admitting  students  to  the 
Hall,  and,  of  course,  some  new  regula- 
tions were  made.  These, — ^all  that  is  of 
authority, — will  be  found  in  the  minutes ; 
and  advertisements  for  the  guidance  of 
students  are  issued  from  time  to  time. 
I  cannot  believe  that  to  master  the  whole 
matter  requires  a  great  effort  from  any 
person  of  ordinary  capacity.  .1  have 
been  urged,  however,  by  a  number  of 
friends,  to  present,  in  the  simplest  form, 
a  continuous  outline  of  the  scheme. 
With  your  leave,  then,  J  beg  to  offer  the 
following,  which,  if  students,  ministers, 
and  presbyteries  chose  to  adhere  to  it, 
will,  I  think,  secure  all  that  is  required. 

First,  let  students  desiring  to  be  ad- 
mitted, take  an  opportunity,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  College 
session,  to  communicate  with  their  mini- 
ster on  the  subject, — ^let  them  tell  him 
their  intention  to  apply ;  let  them  put 
into  his  hands  the  prescribed  University 
certificates — Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Moral 
Philosophy,*  extending  over  at  least 

♦  In  the  case  of  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  Natural  Philosophy 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. 


three  sessions ;  let  them  ask  him,  not 
later  than  the  second  Tuesday  of  June, 
to  lay  these  before  the  presbytery,  to- 
gether with  a  certificate  of  church  mem- 
bership from  himself;  let  them  also  leave 
with  him  their  Post  Office  address,  and 
request  that  that  be  handed  to  the  pres- 
bytery clerk.*  It  is  for  the  presbytery 
to  examine  these  credentials  oir  receiving 
them ;  and  if  all  be  found  correct  and 
satisfactory,  to  make  a  record  to  that 
effect.  The  presbytery  will  next  (not 
later  than  the  second  Tuesday  of  June) 
transmit  to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Theological  Education,  a 
certified  list  of  applicants,  with  the  ad- 
dress of  each.  The  convener  will,  with- 
out delay,  intimate  to  each  applicant  by 
letter  the  exact  time  and  place  of  exa- 
mination, which  will  be  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  June.  The  subjects  of  exami- 
nation are  set  forth  in  an  advertisement 
on  the  cover  of  the  Missionary  Record 
for  March.  What  is  required  of  the 
student  is  simply  that  he  present  him- 

*  Should  a  student  belong  to  a  vacant 
congregation,  application  may  be  made  to 
the  session,  and  the  moderator  appointed 
by  the  presbytery  will  act  as  minister  on 
behalf  of  the  applicant. 
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self  punctually,  and  be  duly  prepared 
for  the  examination,  writing  materials 
for  which  will  be  supplied  to  him.  The 
committee  will  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  July,  for  determining  the  merits  of 
the  students ;  and  immediately  thereafter, 
intimation  of  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nation will  be  communicated  to  each 
presbytery  and  to  each  student.  The 
students  who  have  passed  will  then  be 
required  to  appear  before  the  presbytery, 
to  be  examined  regarding  personal  piety, 
character,  and  motives.  Information  as 
to  the  meeting  of  presbytery  may  be  ob- 
tained from  one's  minister.  The  pres- 
bytery, if  satisfied,  will  admit  the  appli- 
cants as  students  of  divinity,  and  trans- 
mit their  names,  duly  certified,  to  the 
convener  of  the  committee,  who  will 
place  them  on  the  roll  for  the  Divinity 
Hall.  Students  who  have  attended  the 
Hall  one  season,  are  appointed  by  the 
Synod  to  be  examined  by  the  committee 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Op- 
tics, Astronomy ;  and  it  seems  reason- 
able that  presbyteries  should  ascertain 
that  such  students  have  attended  a  Uni- 
versity class  on  that  subject,  and  should 
transmit  their  names  to  the  convener  of 


the  committee  not  later  than  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June,  and  he  will  give  them 
intimation  respecting  the  examination 
on  the  succeeding  Tuesday. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  examina- 
tion-papers written  by  students  is  ex- 
pressecl  by  a  number ;  1000  denotes 
perfection  in  each  separate  department. 
A  student  is  not  entitled  to  admission 
unless  the  average  of  his  numbers  in  all 
the  departments  be  not  below  800,  and 
unless  also  his  number  in  each  depart- 
ment be  at  least  150.  But  the  Synod 
last  year  agreed  that  he  may  be  admitted 
although  his  number  in  one  department 
be  below  150,  provided  his  number  in 
each  of  the  other  departments  be  at  least 
460.  A  University  certificate  of  having 
satisfactorily  undergone  examination  in 
any  department  for  a  degree  in  Arts,  is 
held  equivalent  to  examination  in  that 
department  by  the  committee.  Whether 
there  will  be  a  second  examination,  will 
depend  on  the  Synod.  But  the  com- 
mittee are  anxious,  that  if  it  be  con- 
tinued, severe  checks  should  be  imposed. 

J.  T. 

Busby,  March. 


THE  IRISH  COLLEGES. 


25,  Ck)LviLLK  Squabe,  Lo2n>oN,  W. 
March  15, 1866. 

My  dear  Sik, — The  accompanying  note 
has  been  sent  me  by  an  influential  mini- 
ster of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  states  briefly  and  lucidly  the  present 
position  of  matters  in  relation  to  Irish 
Colleges.  The  condition  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  is  very  critical  just  now,  as  regards 
both  educational  and  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments ;  and  our  people  should  care- 
fully inform  themselves  as  to  the  facts, 
in  order  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  over 
the  course  of  events. — I  am,  yours  very 
sincerely,  David  King. 

WiU  you  allow  me  to  solicit  your  kind 
sympathy  and  support  in  resisting  an 
evil  that  threatens  our  distracted  coun- 
try? Since  1850,  we  have  had  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  coUegiate  and  university 
education  absolutely  non-sectarian^ — aU 
denominations  being  equally  free  to 
chairs,  the  senate,  and  the  rights  of 
students.  This  system  has  worked  ad- 
mirably,—not  for  any  sect,  but  for  the 


country.  It  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Romish  bishops,  although  the  laity 
have  largely  taken  advantage  of  it.  The 
former  have  been  incessant,  along  with 
some  High  Churchmen,  in  denouncing 
the  colleges  as  ^  godless.^  But  their 
denunciations  having  proved  fruitless, 
they  have  persuaded  the  Government 
to  agree  to  certain  alterations  in  the 
charter  of  the  University,  that  will 
introduce  the  denominational  element, 
and  seriously  affect  their  character  and 
usefulness.  The  senate,  as  the  governing 
body,  appoints  examiners,  books,  course 
of  study,  etc.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  senate  shall  be  reconstituted  on  a 
denominational  or  sectarian  basis  ;  a 
given  number  of  Roman  Catholics  being 
appointed  as  such.  The  proposal  of  the 
Government  is  believed  to  have  been,  to 
appoint  one-half  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  Roman  Catholics.  This  proposal 
may  be  modified  ;  but  the  principle  will 
remain  the  same,  and  should  be  resisted. 
Then  it  is  proposed  to  affiliate  with  the 
Queen's  University  all  colleges  that  may 
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seek  each  affiliation,  on  the  principle  that 
is  embodied  in  the  London  Uniyersity. 
The  cases  are,  however,  substantially 
different.  The  English  national  univer- 
sities being  denominational,  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  graduation  afforded 
to  the  sudents  of  Dissenting  churches. 
The  London  University  supplied  this 
want.  In  Ireland  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity is  open  to  all  denominations ;  and  if 
any  prefer  private  tuition  or  a  sectarian 
coUege,  the  London  University  not  only 
offers  the  advantages  of  graduation^  but 
even  sends  its  examiners  to  the  spot. 


Last  year,  for  example,  it  held  an  ex- 
amination in  Garlow.  There  is  thus  no 
necessity  for  a  change  in  the  Queen's 
University  ;  a  change  which  is  a  sore 
prelude  to  endowment.  The  effect  of  it 
will  be  to  enable  the  ultra-montane 
bishops  to  draw  away  Roman  Catholics, 
and  thus  give  feasibility  to  their  demand 
that  these  colleges,  with  their  endow- 
ments, should  be  handed  over  to  them. 

The  cause  of  religious  freedom  is  deeply 
involved  in  this  struggle,  and  your  as- 
sistance in  the  fight  will  be  valuable.— 
I  am  yours  truly,  etc. 


An  Enlarged  and  Blastrated  Edition  of 
Dr  Webster's  Complete  Dictionary 
OF  THE  English  Lanouaoe,  thoroaghly 
revised  and  improved.  By  Chauncet 
a:  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  and 
also  Professor  of  the  Pastoral  Charge 
in  Yale  College;  and  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  College.  Is- 
sued in  twelve  monthly  parts. 

London :  Publiithed  for  the  Proprietors  bj  Bell  and 
Daldy,  186,  Fleet  Street^  etc 

Though  an  American  work,  Dr  Webster's 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  has 
long  held  in  the  mother  country  the  posi- 
tion of  a  standard  book.  Its  author  was 
one  of  the  earliest  literary  men  in  the 
new  republic.  He  was  associated  with 
the  struggle  for  independence.  Indeed, 
his  studies  at  college  were  for  some  years 
interrupted  by  his  leaving  his  books  to 
take  part  in  that  straggle.  When  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  independence  of 
his  country  secured,  he  contributed  by 
his  pen  to  the  consolidation  of  the  re- 
public. He  supported  the  authority  of 
Congress  in  some  of  its  earliest  measures  ; 
and  for  the  service  he  rendered,  received 
the  thanks  of  the  executive.  It  was  he 
who  first  from  the  press  showed  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  old  confederation  for 
purposes  of  government,  and  advocated 
the  framing  of  the  new  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  special  object  of  his  literary 
labours,  was  to  maintain  in  its  purity  the 
language  which  his  country  had  inherited 
from  its  English  ancestry.  He  had  the 
honour  of  publishing  the  earliest  educa- 
tional book  printed  in  the  United  State?. 
It  was  named  A  Grammatical  Institute 


^of  the  English  Language,  and  comprised 
*  a  spelling-book,  an  English  grammar,  and 
a  compilation  for  reading.  The  first  of 
the  three  parts  in  which  the  book  ap- 
peared, was  published  in  1783.  This  ele- 
mentary school-book  has  been  so  univer- 
sally adopted,  and  has  maintained  its 
position  so  long,  that  during  the  twenty 
years  which  Dr  Webster  spent  in  pre- 
paring his  dictionary,  the  entire  support 
of  bis  family  was  derived  from  the  profits 
of  the  spelling-book  alone,  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  up  to  1847  about  24,000,000 
copies  of  it  had  been  sold.  Some  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Institute^  he 
was  occupied  in  preparing  and  delivering, 
in  the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  a  coarse 
of  lectures  on  the  English  language,  which 
he  published  in  1789. 

Immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Institute,  Dr  Webster  was  urged  to 
undertake  the  compilation  of  a  dictionarj. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  ten  years  later 
that  he  thought  seriously  of  doing  so,  and 
it  was  not  till  1806  that  he  entered  on  the 
arduous  work.  In  that  year  he  published 
a  small  dictionary  to  meet  an  immediate 
want,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to 
the  labour  which,  in  1828,  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  his  great  work.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  preface  to  the  fir»t 
edition  will  give  evidence  of  the  author's 
faithfulness  and  determination  at  any  co>t 
to  do  well  the  work  on  which  he  had 
entered : — 

*My  original  design  did  not  extend  to  an 
investigation  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
our  language,  much  less  of  other  languages. 
I  limited  my  views  to  the  correcting  of  certain 
errors  in  the  best  English  Dictionaries,  and 
to  the  supplying  of  words  in  which  they  are 
deficient.  But  after  writing  through  tvo 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  determined  to  change 
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my  plan*  I  found  myself  embarraased  at 
every  stop  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  words,  which  Johnson,  Bailev, 
Junius,  Skinner,  and  some  other  authors  do 
not  afford  the  means  of  obtaining.  Then 
laying  aside  my  manuscript  and  all  books 
treating  of  language,  except  lexicons  and 
dictionaries,  I  eudeavourect  by  a  diligent 
comparison  of  words  having  the  same  or 
cognate  radical  letters  in  about  twenty 
languages,  to  obtain  a  more  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  primary  sense  of  original  words, 
of  the  affinities  between  the  English  and 
many  other  languages,  and  thus  to  enable 
myself  to  trace  wor(&  to  their  source. 

*  I  had  not  pursued  this  course  more  than 
three  or  four  years,  before  I  discovered  that  I 
had  to  unlearn  a  great  deal  that  I  had  spent 
years  in  learning,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  go  back  to  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
branch  of  erudition  which  I  had  before  cul- 
tivated, as  I  had  supposed,  with  success. 

*I  spent  ten  years  in  this  comparison  of 
radical  words,  and  in  forming  a  synopsis 
of  ike  principal  words  in  twenty  languages^ 
arranged  in  classes^  under  their  primary  ele- 
ments or  letters.  The  result  has  been  to  open 
what  was  to  me  now  views  of  language,  and 
to  unfold  what  appear  to  be  the  genuine 
principles  on  which  these  languages  are 
constructed. 

*  After  completing  this  synopsis^  I  pro- 
ceeded to  correct  what  I  had  written  of  the 
dictionary,  and  to  complete  the  remaining 
part  of  the  work.  But  before  I  had  finished 
it,  I  determined  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  some  books  and  some 
assistance  which  I  wished,  of  learning  the 
real  state  of  the  pronunciation  of  our  lan- 
guage in  England,  as  well  as  the  general 
state  of  philology  in  that  country,  and  of  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  some  agreement  or 
comcidence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  unsettled 
points  in  pronunciation  and  grammatical 
construction.  In  Bdme  of  these  objects  I 
failed,  in  others  my  designs  were  answered.' 

It  thus  appears  that  Dr  Webster  spared 
no  pains.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
production  of  a  man  so  able,  and  the  result 
of  so  many  years  of  unremitting  and  in- 
telligent work,,  should  have  taken  its  place 
at  once  as  an  authority  in  its  department, 
and  should  remain  as  a  basis  for  the  opera- 
tion of  future  labourers  in  the  same  field. 
The  remaining  years  of  the  author's  life 
were  devoted  to  perfecting  his  book,  and 
in  1840-1,  he  published  a  second  and  en- 
larged edition.  After  his  death  his  labours 
were  continaad  by  his  literary  executors, 
who  republished  the  book  in  a  new  form 
in  1847.  The  present  edition  is  the  result 
of  a  new  and  evidently  thorough  revision, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Drs  Good' 
rich  and  Porter,  who  have  taken  care  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  men  qualified 
to  define  with  authority  all  scientific  and 
technical  words.  The  revision  of  the  ety- 
mology has  been  entrusted  to  Dr  Mahn 


of  Berlin,  who  has  spent  several  years 
upon  the  work,  so  that  in  this  particular 
the  dictionary  has  been  enriched  with  the 
latest  results  of  philological  science. 

The  definitions  in  which  Dr  Webster 
was  an  acknowledged  master,  have  been 
in  some  cases  amplified.  T|hey  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  chronological  principle, 
showing  thus  the  gradual  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  words  in 
the  progress  of  our  language,  each  mean- 
ing being  generally  illustrated  by  a  quota- 
tion from  some  English  classic.  These 
quotations  seem  to  have  been  carefully 
and  judiciously  selected.  The  work  may 
thns  be  used  as  a  text-book  for  the  interest- 
ing study  of  the  history  of  words.  The 
familiar  joke  -about  the  old  woman  who 
said  the  dictionary  was  very  entertaining 
when  you  had  once  found  the  thread  of 
the  story,  loses  much  of  its  point  in  pre- 
sence of  these  pages,  where  you  may  read 
many  times  on  each  page  the  story  of  how 
the  incidents  of  history,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  temperament  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  or  the  natural  tendencies  which 
we  have  in  common  with  all  raceSf  have 
modified  and  sometimes  completely  changed 
the  meanings  of  words.  We  can  find  illus- 
trations here  of  how  a  term  which  at  first 
implied  no  moral  censure,  has  acquired  an 
opprobrious  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  *  vil- 
lain,' '  blackguard,'  *  gossip,'  *  imp,'  etc.  We 
can  see,  how,  in  course  of  time,  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  word  has  not  only  been 
subordinated  to,  but  entirely  lost  sight  of 
in  the  figurative.  Whoever  dreams,  when 
we  speak — as  in  these  days  we  have  so 
often  occasion  to  do— of  bombast,  that  in 
our  earlier  classics  it  signifies  either  the 
cotton  plant,  or  the  stuffing  of  cotton  used 
for  padding  garments?  It  is  instructive  to 
remark,  as  often  we  have  occasion  to  do, 
in  looking  over  the  pages  of  such  a  book 
as  this,  how  a  word,  which  is  in  its  original 
meaning  descriptive  of  a  cause,  has  come 
to  set  forth  its  effect,  as  when  '  miscreant,' 
which  at  first  signified  the  believer  of  a 
false  faith,  is  now,  according  to  its  later 
definition,  *  A  vile  wretch  ;'an  unprincipled 
fellow.'  There  may  be  in  this  some  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  that  charity  which 
^  thinketh  no  evil,'  of  those  whose  creed  is 
different  from  our  own ;  but  there  is  also 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  profound  truth, 
that  a  false  creed  must,  in  the  end,  lead  to 
a  false  life.  To  readers  of  our  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  who  have  not 
access  to  the  original,  it  is  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  of  many  passages  to 
have  at  hand  some  such  book  of  reference 
as  this.  It  would  certainly  mar  somewhat 
our  conception  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  real 
position,  and  of  the  guise  in  which  he  went 
from  city  to  city,  if,  in  reading  the  passage. 
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*  After  those  days  we  took  up  our  car- 
riages, and  went  np  to  Jerusalem,'  we 
were  to  take  the  word  'carriage'  in  its 
modem  meaning,  and  picture  to  onrseWes 
the  apostle  and  bis  company  making  the 
journey  from  Cesareato  Jerusalem  in  an  im- 
posing equipage.  If  we  did  not  know  that 
originally  '  carriage '  was  not  what  carries 
us,  but  what  we  carry,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  realize  so  vividly  the  scene  of  the  travel- 
stained  apostle,  making  wearily  the  last 
stage  of  his  long-projected  journey,  bearing 
on  his  shoulders  all  his  earthly  possessions, 
and  with  them  the  offerings  of  the  Gentile 
churches  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judea.  It 
hardly  needs  a  dictionary  to  tell  most  of 
us  that  *  let '  meant  once  to  *  hinder,'  and 
not  as  now  to  *  permit;'  or  that  'prevent' 
was  once  used  in  its  literal  meaning  '  to 
come  before.'  Bat  serious  error  might 
arise  were  the  English  reader  of  St  James 
not  instructed  that  in  the  well-known  pas- 
sage which  tells  us  that  *  Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,*—*  religion'  is  employed  in 
its  earlier  and  stricter  sense,  of  the  exter- 
nal service  of  God,  and  did  not,  as  now, 
stand  for  all  our  duty  to  God,— ^being  then, 
not  at  all  what  now  it  is,  only  imperfectly 
an  equivalent  for  '  godliness.* 

In  the  department  of  orthography,  the 
recent  editors  have  done  good  service  by 
restoring  the  well-established  usage  with 
regard  to  many  words  on  which  Dr  Web- 
ster had  experimented,  seeking  to  remove 
some  of  these  so  deemed  inconsistencies, 
by  which  words  of  the  same  class  are 
spelled  according  to  different  principles. 
We  could  have  wished  they  had  carried 
the  restitution  a  little  further,  and  restored 
the  'u'  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  last 
syllable  of  such  words  as  'favour,*  'honour,' 
etc. ;  but,  perhaps,  Americans  have  cared 
less  than  we  do  in  the  mother  country  for 
retaining  a  trace  of  the  fact  that,  though 
these  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
they  reached  us  through  the  French,  and, 
like  so  many  of  our  old  families,  '  came 
over  with  the  conqueror.'  Their  eye  is, 
perhaps,  less  sensitive  than  ours,  and  sees 
no  baldness  in  the  shorter  'favor,'  'honor,* 
etc. 

We  like  the  method  by  which  Dr  Web- 
ster has  indicated  the  pronunciation.  In- 
stead of  the  uncouth  phonetic  equiva- 
lents familiar  to  us  in  the  'Walker*  of 
our  childhood,  which  are  only  employed 
in  exceptional  cases,  there  are  certain 
simple  principles  of  pronunciation  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  dictionary, 
with  a  key,  in  which  the  different  sounds 
or  the  silence  of  letters  are  shown  by 
certain  familiar  examples  of  well-known 
words.   The  editors  have  wisely  repeated 


the  key  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  put. 
ting  the  same  mark  over  the  letter  in  the 
word  to  be  pronounced  that  is  put  over 
the  word  in  the  key  by  which  the  pronun- 
ciation is  indicated.  The  editors  have 
given  valuable  tables  of  words  about  the 
pronunciation,  and  about  the  spelling,  of 
which  there  is  dispute.  In  the  table  of 
different  pronunciations,  the  words  are  so 
arranged  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  more  distinguished  orthoe- 
pists  have  decided  their  pronunciation.  In 
the  spelling  table,  the  preferable  spellinf^ 
is  put  first,  and  the  alternative  method  is 
added. 

Were  it  for  nought  else  than  the  depart- 
ment of  pronunciation,  some  such  diction- 
ary should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  our 
students  and  preachers.  Sad  havoc  is  often 
made  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  pulpit. 
The  readings  in  church  from  that  'well 
of  English  undefiled,*  the  English  Bible, 
are  often  made  ludicrous  by  a  provincial 
accent,  or  by  a  careless  or  drawling  pro- 
nunciation. Matters  are  not  mended 
when,  without  reference  to  well-estab- 
lished usage,  our  preachers,  beginning  to 
pay  attention  to  the  matter,  make  emen- 
dations on  what  they  have  been  wont  to 
hear,  and  sound  the  '  t '  in  often,  and  the 
'  e  *  in  heaven.  The  value  of  the  diction- 
ary, in  this  particular,  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  addition,  in  the  appendix,  of  care- 
ftuly  prepared  tables,  showing  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  classical  and  Scripture 
proper  names ;  the  latter  table  including, 
very  properly,  those  untranslated  Hebrew 
words  or  phrases  that  are  retained  in  our 
version. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  is 
an  '  explanatory  and  pronouncing  vocabu- 
lary of  the  names  of  noted  fictitious  per- 
sons and  places,  including  also  familiar 
pseudonyms,  surnames  bestowed  upon  emi- 
nent men,'  etc.  This  is  an  original  feature 
of  the  present  work,  and  of  the  present 
edition.  It  is  useful  for  jthe  student  of 
general  literature,  to  be  able,  by  reference 
to  his  dictionary,  to  ascertain  in  which 
play  of  Shakespeare,  or  in  which  work  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  character  whose  name 
is  familiar  is  to  be  found.  The  combina- 
tion of  '  names  of  fictitious  persons,*  and 
'surnanies  bestowed  upon  eminent  men,' 
produces  some  curions  conjunctions,  as 
when  'Boanerges*  is  immediately  followed 
by  'Captain  Bobadil.'  But  we  suppose 
this  was  inevitable.  This  vocabulary  la- 
bours under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
been  prepared  without  the  basis  of  any- 
thing of  the  same  kind  published  before ; 
but  the  merit  of  its  preparation  and  its 
value  are  all  the  greater. 

There  are  also  in  the  appendix  an  '  ety- 
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mological  Tocabnlaryof  modern  geographi- 
cal names;'  a  < pronouncing  Tocabnlarj 
of  modern  geographical  and  biographical 
names ; '  and  a  list  of  '  quotations,  words, 
phrases,  proverbs,  etc.,  from  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  modern  foreign  languages 
a  list,  by  the  way,  which  would  be  invalu- 
able to  the  lay  members  of  Synod,  whose 
coontenances  wear  a  puzzled  air,  when 
some  of  our  orators  are  objecting  in  limine 
to  some  course  of  procedure,  protest- 
ine  against  adopting  anything  per  saltum^ 
V  against  doing  anything  in  hoc  statu,  etc.  etc. 
The  dictionary,  as  a  whole,  is  a  mcst 
Talaable  work  for  a  study  table.  It  is 
well  printed  and  neatly  illustrated,  and  is, 
withal,  marvellously  cheap. 

An  Exposition  of  thb  Fibst  Epibtlb  of 
John.  By  Jamas  Moboan,  D.D.,  Bel- 
last. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  186<. 

We  had  occasion  very  lately  to  notice  a 
former  work  by  the  veiierable  author  of 
this  volume —  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  The  deserved  success  which 
has  attended  that  publication  has  encou- 
raged him  to  come  before  the  public  with 
this  new  product  of  his  matured  Christian 
and  ministerial  experience.  We  recognise 
in  it  the  same  excellences  we  formerly 
noted, — a  singularly  pure  and  beautiful 
style,  transparent  clearness,  natural  and 
logical  arrangement,  and  sound  thought. 
At  the  same  time,  more  value  attaches  to 
this  work  as  a  continuous  exposition  of  an 
important  section  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture than  to  the  volume  on  the  Spirit, 
which  most  readers  must  have  felt  to  be, 
from  the  nature  of  the  plan,  somewhat 
scattered  and  fragmentary.  To  us  there 
seems  something  peculiarly  fitting  and 
appropriate  in  the  character  of  Dr  Morgan's 
niiod,  as  discovered  in  these  lectures,  to  the 
subject  of  the  lectures, — the  pure,  simple, 
earnest,  epistolary  discourse  of  the  loving 
John, — treating  as  the  inspired  writer  does 
in  that  epistle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  Toe  lectures  are  expository,  but  at 
the  same  time  partake  as  much  or  more  of 
the  character  of  sermons  than  of  lectures. 
After  the  sense  has  been  brought  out 
without  parade  or  labour,  the  author 
groups  his  illustrations  under  distinct 
heads.  The  volume  is  eminently  fitted  to  be 
Qseful.  It  forms  a  most  appropriate  legacy 
from  this  faithful  and  excellent  servant 
of  Christ  to  the  congregation  in  which  he 
has  laboured  with  great  and  uniform  accep- 
tance, and  without  a  single  note  of  discord 
among  them,  for  a  series  of  years  unusually 
long.  Oar  readers  will  misunderstand  us 
if  they  expect  to  find  anything  in  this  work 
of  learned  criticism,  any  pretensions  to 


high  scholarship, — indeed,  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  more  recent  biblical  studies, 
British  or  foreign.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Dr  Morgan  has  consulted  any  bnt  the  most 
ordinary  sources.  Indeed,  we  have  been 
rather  surprised  to  find  him  in  his  preface 
sayine,  ^This  epistle  of  John  has  not  re- 
ceived the  same  amount  of  consideration 
that  has  been  given  to  other  portions  of 
the  divine  word.  /  am  not  aware  of  any 
lengthened  exposition  of  it\  J  could  Jind 
little  human  help  in  the  study  of  it*  Has  he 
'not  seen  Mestrezat,  or  Hardy,  or  Liicke,  or 
Neander,  not  to  mention  other  labourers  in 
the  same  field  ?  We  mention  these  things 
as  deductions  from  the  value  of  the  volume. 
But  it  is  a  practical  work  throughout, 
and  strictly  original ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  we  give  it  our  warm  commendation. 

Htmns  fob  Chbistian  Families  and 
Sabbath  Schools.    By  the  Bev.  A. 

BONAB. 

Edinburgh :  Maclaehlan  and  Stewart. 
A  YABIBD  and  highly  judicious  selection 
of  evangelical  hymns.  Mr  Bonar  furnishes 
families  and  Sabbath  schools  a  far  larger 
number  of  most  excellent  pieces  than  Free 
Church  congregations  are  to  be  allowed,  if 
at  least  the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Assembly  is  to  be  followed.  Dr 
Candlish  and  his  brethren  hold  that  twenty- 
five  hymns  will  form  a  perfectly  sufficient 
supplement  to  the  psalms  and  the  para- 
phrases. The  United  Presbyterian  Hymn- 
book  may  be  somewhat  too  large,  so  that 
ministers  and  hearers  can  never  become  so 
familiar  with  the  contents  as  they  were  with 
the  psalms  and  paraphrases ;  but,  surely, 
the  Free  Church  collection  of  twenty-five 
is  rather  small.  Perhaps  the  small  sup- 
plement has  a  regard  to  the  union  of  the 
churches,  and  to  the  possibility  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Hymn-book  being 
cordially  adopted  by  the  Free  United  Pres- 
byterian Church;  and  in  that  case  the 
twenty-tivcrccruiVs  would  occasion  no  diffi- 
culty, but  might  be  admitted  to  such  a 
place  of  dignity  as  would  compensate  for 
their  paucity.  Still,  for  the  present,  it 
must  be  far  from  easy  in  going  through 
the  vast  collection  of  evangelical  hymns  to 
fix  upon  the  twenty-five  that  are  really  the 
best. 

Thb  Stobt  op  the  Kirk.  By  R.  Nai- 
smith,  Author  of  *The  Story  of  our 
English  Bible.' 

Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Hanter,  and  Co.  1865. 
Thebe  have  long  been  books  of  civil  history 
for  the  information  of  the  young  ;  and  in 
many  of  our  parish  schools  the  reading 
classes  have  got  regular  lessons  on  the 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Britain  and 
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France.     We  fear  that  the  historical 
manuals  thus  employed  have  too  gene« 
rally  been  doll  books  for  the  pupils. 
They  were  so  many  collections  of  the 
'dry  bones'  of  the  past,  that  failed  to 
excite  juvenile  interest;  and  the  readers, 
on  becoming  men,  did  not  pass  from  those 
abridgments  on  to  a  study  of  the  full  and 
elaborate  histories.    It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  in  ecclesiastical  history  the  yonng 
have  hitherto  been  unprovided  with  books. 
Oar  civil  annals  have  been  recited  in  forms 
sufficiently  varied  and  easy ;  but  *  the  story  of 
the  Kirk,*  though  far  more  likely  to  attract 
and  impress  the  young,  was  untold.  Even 
its  glorious  eras  of  martyrdom  were  unre- 
presented, except  by  a  gleaning  of  discon- 
nected incidents ;  yet  what  other  details 
could  be  so  exciting  and  interesting  ?  Mr 
Naismith  bas  come  forward  to  supply  the 
desideratum;  and  his  outline  of  ecclesi- 
astical events  in  Scotland  is  ably  and 
carefully  performed,  though  he  now  and 
then  indolges  in  a  sensational  dash.  And 
then  the  letterpress  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  walking  John  Knox,  whom  the 
frontispiece  depicts.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
be  a  reliable  likeness  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
former's face ;  at  least,  the  two  rival  por- 
traits are  essentially  different,  and  must 
have  been  taken  from  two  different  men  ; 
but  of  Knox's  full-length  figure  no  sketch 
was  left,  and  the  artist  in  this  little  volume 
has  given  the  limbs  which  might  have  be- 
longed to  Cardinal  Beaton  or  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay.   The  author  is  occasionally  in  a 
similar  mood  of  fancy ;  and  whilst  abridg- 
ing the  'narrative,  gives  a  few  fictitious 
Mengthenings.'    If  the  small  book  were 
reduced  to  the  mere  *dry  bones'  of  fact, 
only  a  few  pages  would  be  covered. 

Collectanea  Gr-^ca  bt  Latina  :  Selec- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
with  Notes,  Biographical  and  Illustra- 
tive. By  M.  Willis,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Toronto:  RowselL  1865. 
This  collection  of  specimens  of  Patristic 
theology  is  highly  creditable  to  the  colo- 
nial press.  Under  the  able  editorship  of 
Dr  Willis,  the  student  is  guided  to  the 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  idea  of  making 
characteristic  selections  from  their  writings, 
accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  is  an 
exceedingly  happy  one;  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  ability  and  taste  of 
the  accomplished  editor.  We  think  that 
students  on  this  side  oT-the  Atlantic  would 
do  well  to  make  use  of  this  production  of 
Knox's  College,  Toronto,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  more  extended  familiarity  with 
the  theology  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church. 


We  sincerely  wish  Dr  Willis'  publication 
the  success  which  it  deserves. 

Tales  fos  the  Children's  Hour. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
The  three  tales  contained  in  this  neat 
volume  have  each  an  ingenious  plot,  a 
natural  display  of  character  and  dialogue, 
and  such  a  moral  as  speaks,  with  growing 
emphasis,  from  first  to  last.  The  doctrine 
and  the  sentiment  are  unobjectionably 
evangelical ;  yet  somehow  the  interest  of 
each  tale  is  but  slightly  dependent  on  its 
religious  elements.  The  gospel  is  rather 
poorly  represented  in,  and  promoted  by, 
the  pretty  toy- work  in  the  vast  collection 
of  so-called  religious  tales  recently  pab- 
lished  for  the  yonng.  Against  the  many 
thousands  we  would  place  the  Pilgrims 
Progress  and  Robinson  Crusoe^  and  feel 
certain  that  the  latter  two  would  be  found 
to  have  excited  a  deeper  interest,  and  to 
have  yielded  far  more  profit.  Some  per- 
sons, however,  are  ready,  from  the  can- 
loads  of  cheap  books  that  are  now  sent  to 
many  a  nursery,  to  conclude  that  our  in- 
fants will  be  fostered  into  men,  and  men  j 
into  '  demigods,'  at  the  same  period  of  life  | 
that  their  predecessors  escaped  from  their 
petticoated  condition;  yet  what,  a  few  years 
hence,  will  be  the  actual  result  upon  the 
rising  generation  ? 

Centenary  Memorial.  Notices  of  South 
College  Street  Congregation,  etc,  Edin- 
burgh. 1866. 
This  congregation  having  reached  the 
100th  year  of  its  history,  a  series  of  very 
interesting  services  were  held  in  connec- 
tion with  it  on  the  8th,  11th,  I2th,  and 
13th  of  February  last.  The  attendance 
was  very  large,  and  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  calculated  to  be  very  usefol. 
The  interesting  volume  before  us  has  since 
been  published  by  Mr  John  Dickson, 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation, 
the  contents  of  which,  both  various  and 
curious,  will  reward  a  careful  perusal. 
These  embrace  a  history  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  memoirs  of  its  successive  mini- 
sters ;  a  sermon  by  each  of  the  ministers. 
Rev.  James  Baine,  A.M.,  James  Struther;:, 
James  Smith,  William  Limont,  Jobn 
French,  D.D.,  and  David  M'Ewan ;  to- 
gether with  reports  of  some  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  bazaar,  dinner,  and  soiree, 
held  to  celebrate  the  centenary.  Gladly, 
had  space  allowed,  would  we  have  given 
ample  extracts,  but  we  are  compelled  from 
press  of  matter  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume  itself,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
wide  circulation. 
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Awnandale. — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Gretna  on  27  th  February  last^the  Rev. 
David  S.  Goodbnm,  moderator.  Mr  W. 
Morison,  student,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Heb.  zi.  39,  40,  and  Mr  R.  P.  Douglas, 
stndent,  was  examined  in  theology.  Both 
exercises  were  cordially  approved.  Various 
business  relative  to  Rigg  congregation  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  take  the  usual  steps  to  effect  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Rev.  George  Thomson 
for  three  months  beyond  the  quarter  then 
current.  Read  a  correspondience  from  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  relative  to  rais- 
ing the  stipends  of  certain  congregations 
to  the  minimum  of  £150,  and  directing 
attention  to  one  of  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  is  to  be  held  in  the  same  place 
on  the  second  .Tuesday  of  April. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
ISihFeb.— the  Rev.  John  Stark,  moderator 
/TO  tern.  Reports  in  favour  of  admitting 
the  Mission  Secretaries  to  the  status  of  full 
members  of  Synod  were  read  from  the  ses- 
sions of  North  Sunderland  and  Wooler  Ist, 
and  ordered  to  be  transmitted.  Collections 
for  the  Synod  Fund  and  Pastoral  Supple- 
ments were  reported  from  several  congre- 
gations. The  annual  inquiry  was  made 
regarding  the  employment  of  unlicensed 
parties  in  pulpit  ministrations,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  rules  of  the  church  have 
not  been  violated  in  this  presbytery.  Thos. 
Bogue,  Esq.,  Berwick,  was  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  Mission  Board,  as  representa- 
tiTC  of  this  presbytery,  for  four  years.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  proposing  that  means  be  taken  to 
increase  all  stipends  under  £150.  The 
presbytery  expressed  cordial  approval  of 
the  object,  and  their  willingness  to  co^ 
operate  with  the  committee  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  it.  The  committee  on  the  mission 
to  Holy  Island  were  instructed  to  advertise 
in  the  Missionary  Record  for  a  licentiate  of 
the  church  to  be  located  at  Holy  Island,  at 
the  salary  of  £m  a  year.  The  Rev.  Wm. 
Limont  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  six  months. — This  presbytery  met 
again  on  the  13th  of  March— the  Rev.Wm. 
Limont,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read 
jrom  Mr  Bogue,  agreeing  to  serve  in  the 
Mission  Board  as  appointed  by  the  presby- 
tery. It  was  intimated  by  the  Theological 
Committee,  that  ministers  must  nominate 
students  wishing  to  enter  the  Hall  to  the 
presbytery  before  the  month  of  June. 
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Reports  in  favour  of  the  present  Missiott 
Secretaries  being  constituted  members  of 
Synod  were  read  from  the  sessions  of 
Chatton  and  Norham.  Collections  for  the 
Synod  Fund  and  Pastoral  Supplements 
were  reported  from  several  congregations. 
On  the  motion  of  the  clerk,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  29th  of  March,  or  such  other  time 
as  may  be  found  more  convenient  in  any 
of  the  congregations,  be  recommended  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer  on  account  of  the  cattle  plague. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  case 
of  discipline  from  Chirnsid«  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Kerr,  convener ;  and  the  cor- 
dial thanks  of  the  presbytery  tendered  to 
the  committtee,  and  especially  its  convener, 
for  their  great  diligence  in  collecting  so 
large  an  amount  of  evidence,  and  detailing 
it  in  so  satisfactory  a  form.  At  the  reque^t 
of  the  accused,  the  case  was  adjourned  till 
next  meeting.  The  Rev.  William  Limont 
gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would 
move  an  overture  to  the  Synod  in  favour 
of  resuming  correspondence  with  the  Ame- 
rican Presbyterian  Churches;  and  the 
Rev.  William  Ritchie  gave  notice  of  an 
overture  on  the  Sabbath,  inspiration,  atone-> 
ment,  and  subscription  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  on  which  lax  and  incorrect  views 
prevail  in  present  times,  and  praying  the 
Synod  to  exercise  strict  vigilance  over  all 
under  their  charge  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters. Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  dn  the  17th  of  April. 

Buchcm* — ^This  presbytery  held  a  pro  re 
nata  meeting  on  28th  November  1865,  when 
there  appeared  commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Savoch  of  Deer,  petitioning 
the  presbytery  to  grant  a  moderation.  The 
moderation  was  granted,  and  Mr  Squair 
was  appointed  to  preside. — 26 rh  December 
— ^This  presbytery  met  at  New  Maud  at  ten 
o'clock — Mr  Paterson,  moderator.  The 
first  hour  was  spent  in  devotional  exer- 
cises and  conversation  on  pastoral  work. 
Mr  Squair  reported  that  he  had  moderated 
in  a  call  at  Savoch.  The  call,  which  was 
laid  on  the  table,  was  addressed  to  Mr 
George  Bleir,  probationer,  and  signed  by 
124  members  and  28  adherents.  Messrs 
Brebner  and  Knox  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners to  prosecute  the  call.  Approved 
of  Mr  Squair's  conduct  in  the  moderation, 
and  unanimously  sustained  the  call  as  a 
regular  gospel  call.  Instructed  the  clerk 
to  apprise  Mr  Blair,  and  to  forward  him 
his  trials  for  ordination. — 6th  March,  1866 
— This  presbytery  met,  and  was  constituted 
by  Mr  Paterson,  moderator.  The  repor( 
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of  committee  on  Fraserburgh  was  given 
in.  It  showed  that  Mr  Alexander  Wares, 
divinitj  student,  had  been  selected  to  act 
Its  catechist  in  Fraserburgh,  and  that  he 
had  begun  his  work  in  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances. Mr  Blair  having  signified 
his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  Savocb,  and 
being  present,  had  the  call  handed  to  him 
bj  the  moderator.  He  then  gave  all  his 
trials  for  ordination  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  presbytery ;  and  his  ordination  was 
fixed  to  take  place  at  Savoch  on  Wednes- 
day, 4th  April ;  Mr  Sqnair  to  preach  and 
ordain,  Mr  Balfour  to  address  the  newly- 
ordained  minister,  and  Mr  Faterson  to 
liddress  the  people.  The  annual  statistics 
were  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr  Galletly,  and 
an  abstract  of  them  was  authorized  to  be 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  churches. 
The  attention  of  the  presbytery  having 
been  drawn  by  the  Home  Committee  to 
the  smallness  of  thes  stipend  given  by  one 
of  the  congregations,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mefsrs  Balfour  and  Galletly, 
ministers,  and  King,  Brown,  and  Arthur, 
elders,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  congrega- 
tion in  question.  Next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery to  be  held  at  Savoch  on  the  4th  of 
April. 

Cupar, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Burn- 
side  Church  session-house  on  13th  Feb- 
ruary— Mr  Gray,  moderator.  The  clerk 
read  a  letter  from  Alexander  Lawson, 
Esq.,  of  Bumturk,  intimating  his  accep- 
tance of  his  nomination  to  the  Mission 
Board.  Read  a  communication  from  the 
secretary  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
presbytery's  resolutions  on  Sabbath  trains. 
Read  a  communication  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  calling  the  attention  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  the  inadequate  incomes  provided 
for  many  of  our  ministers,  specifying  some 
cases  in  the  presbytery  which  require  more 
immediate  inquiry.  After  reasoning,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs  Henderson,  Barr,  and 
Dodds,  along  with  the  clerk,  to  take  the 
whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  to 
submit  at  next  meeting  some  well-consi- 
dered plan  for  carrying  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Home  Committee.  Read 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Fresbytery  of 
Ireland,  bearing  that  they  have  heard 
that  a  demand  has  been  made  on  the 
Government  for  a  charter,  conferring  the 
privileges  of  a  university  on  an  institution 
founded  b^  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  calling  on  this 
presbytery  to  co-operate  with  the  Fresby- 
tery of  Ireland  in  endeavouring  to  avert 
this  great  calamity.  Appointed  the  clerk 
and  Mr  David  Anderson  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  series  of  resolutions  on  this  snb- 
jecty  to  transmit  copies  thereof  to  Lord 


John  Russell,  the  members  of  Parliament 
for  the  county  and  the  St  Andrews  district 
of  Burghs.  Entered  on  consideration  of 
*  Overture  by  Glasgow  presbytery  on  plant- 
ing of  new  stations  and  congregations.' 
Agreed  to  report  that  this  presbytery  does 
not  approve  of  the  overture.  Appointed 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  April,  to  meet  at  eleven  o'clock 
for  the  examination  of  students. 

Dumfries.—Thls  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  March— the  Rev.  Thomas  FullartOD, 
moderator  pro  tern.  It  was  agreed  to 
memorialize  Earl  Russell  against  the  con- 
templated changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Queen's  University,  Ireland;  sessions 
and  congregations  were  also  recommended 
to  consider  the  subject,  with  a  view,  if 
they  saw  meet,  to  petition  against  it.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  sessions  of  Dalbeattie  and 
Minnyhive  disapproving,  and  of  Castle- 
Douglas  and  Bnmhead  approving,  of  the 
overture  of  the  Presbytery  of  London 
anent  status  of  Home  and  Foreign  Secre- 
taries, were  received.  A  petition  from 
Lochmaben,  for  supplement,  was  disposed 
of  by  recommending  the  Home  Committee 
to  make  a  grant  of  £30  for  the  ctrrrent 
year,  in  consideration  of  the  efforts  at 
present  made  by  the  congilBgation.  Mr 
Fullarton  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Lochmabeaon  the  fourth 
Sabbath  of  April ;  the  preacher  to  sapply 
at  Mainsriddle.  A  notice  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  regarding 
the  demission  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ritchie,  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health,  and  the  nnaoi- 
mous  recommendation  of  the  presbytery  to 
put  his  name  on  the  probationers*  list  as 
soon  as  his  health  and  inclination  should 
lead  him  to  reassert  the  privilege.  It 
was  agreed  to  recommend  and  attest  an 
application  to  the  Manse  Board  from  the 
North  Church,  Sanquhar,  to  aid  in  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  manses.  Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  (be 
first  Tuesday  of  April. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  21st  Febniary— the  Rev.  John  C. 
Baxter,  moderator.  Took  up  the  case  of 
the  Bell  Street  congregation,  Dandee. 
The  commissioners  from  the  congregation 
stated  that  they  were  instmcted  not  to 
name  a  fixed  sum  for  the  support  of  their 
minister,  who  had  given  in  his  resignation 
on  account  of  ill-health ;  also,  that  the 
managers  had  resolred  not  to  supply  the 
pulpit  during  the  pending  of  Mr  Borwicl^'s 
case.  The  presbytery,  after  deliberation, 
adopted  the  following  motion,  vis.  '  That 
in  order  to  give  the  congregation  further 
time  for  consideration,  the  presbytery 
should  appoint  a  large  committee  to  taeet 
with  the  Bell  Street  congregation  on  the 
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Toesdaj  after  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  March, 
at  7.30  P.M.,  to  induce  the  congregation  to 
name  a  yearly  or  specific  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  pastor,  and  to  report  to  next 
meeting.'  Appointed  accordingly — the 
Bey.  iJex.  Miller,  convener. — This  pres- 
bytery met  at  Alyth  on  Thursday,  the  1st 
March,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr  John 
Danlop  as  assistant  and  successor  to  the 
Hey.  Robert,  Hogg.  The  Rev.  Alexander 
M'Lean  preach^  the  ordination  sermon, 
the  Bey.  Alexander  Miller  offered  up  the 
ordination  prayer  and  gave  the  address  to 
the  young  minister,  and  the  Rey.  James 
Wilson  gare  the  address  to  the  congrega- 
tion and  concluded  the  seryice.  This  is  a 
very  harmonious  settlement. 

Edmtmrgh — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  March — Rey.  I>r  Smart,  moderator. 
The  indactton  of  the  Rey.  James  Robert- 
son, late  of  Balfron,  to  Bread  Street 
Church,  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  27th  March — the  Rey.  James 
Jeffrey  of  Dalkeith  to  preach,  and  the  Rey. 
W.  Grillespie  to  preside.  The  inductioB  of 
the  Rey.  William  Fleming,  late  of  Kirk- 
caldy, as  colleague  and  successor  to  the 
Rev.  William  Reid,  of  Lothian  Road 
Church,  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
20Lh  March — the  Rey.  John  M'Eerrow  to 
preach,  and  the  Rey.  Andrew  Duncan  to 
preside.  A  letter  was  read  acknowledging 
the  receipt  by  Earl  Russell  of  the  memorial 
from  the  presbytery  against  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  Ireland ;  and  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr  Feddie,  also  to  petition 
Parliament  against  the  proposed  changes 
—the  Rey.  Dr  Dayidson  dissenting,  on  the 
ground  that  the  presbytery  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  political  matters.  t)r  Feddie 
gaye  notice  of  the  following  oyerture  for 
next  meeting  of  presbytery:  *That  this 
presbytery  oyerture  the  Synod,  requesting 
the  Synod  to  call  the  attention  of  presby- 
teries to  the  loose  yiews  that  are  abroad  on 
the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance,  on  in- 
spiration, and  subscription  to  confessions 
of  faith,  and  to  enjoin  them  to  exercise 
strict  and  unremitting  supenrision  in  regard 
to  such  matters  oyer  those  under  Uieir 
charge.'  On  the  motion  of  the  Rey.  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson,  seconded  by  the  Rey. 
Francis  ^uir,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  'The  attention  of  the  presbytery 
haying  been  called  to  the  increasing 
rayages  of  the  cattle  plague,  which  in  its 
extent  and  magnitude  has  become  a  heayy 
jadgment  upon  the  land,  the  presbytery, 
acknowledging  the  diyine  hand  in  this 
calamity,  the  justice  of  God  in  inflicting  it, 
and  the  duty  of  the  church  to  humble  itself 
before  God  on  account  of  it,  to  consider 
what  are  the  sins  that  haye  provoked  it,  to 
pray  for  its  early  remoyal,  and  that  the 


inhabitants  of  the  land  may  be  led  to  for- 
sake the  sins  that  haye  brought  it  down, 
agree  to  recommend  th/it  some  time  on 
Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  this  month,  the 
congregations  in  the  presbytery  come  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  humiliation  and 
prayer  with  reference  to  this  calamity;  and 
that  it  be  left  to  the  sessions  of  the  respec-* 
tiye  congregations  to  determine  whether 
the  special  services  shall  be  held  during 
the  day  or  in  the  evening.'  The  presbytery 
then  held  a  private  conference,  to  which 
all  members  of  sessions  had  been  invited, 
on  the  subject  of  ministers'  stipends.  Mr 
M*Gill  and  Mr  J.  S.  Young  were  present 
and  addressed  the  presbytery.  It  was  re- 
mitted to  the  presbytery  Mission  Commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  statement  to  be  sent  down 
to  sessions. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  in 
Lothian  Road  Church  on  the  20th  March, 
when  the  Rev.  William  Fleming  was  in- 
ducted according  to  appointment. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  28th 
February — Rey.  James  Knox,  moderator, 
Mr  Robertson  of  Balfron  intimated  his  de- 
cision in  reference  to  the  calls  addressed 
to  him  from  James'  Church,  Dundee,  and 
Bread  Street,  Edinburgh.  For  yarious 
reasons  assigned  he  accepted  the  Bread 
Street  call.  He  was  accordingly  loosed 
from  his  charge  at  Balfron.  On  petition 
from  the  congregation  of  Dublin,  Dr  R.  T. 
Jeffrey  was  appointed  to  moderate  in  a 
call  there  on  20th  March.  The  presbytery 
held  its  ordinary  monthly  meeting  in 
Greyfriars  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  1 3th  March 
— ^Biey.  J ames  Knox,  moderator.  Dr  Lind- 
say gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  meet- 
ing, that  the  presbytery  oyerture  the  Synod 
to  take  into  consideration  the  loose  opi- 
nions which  prevail  in  so  many  quarters 
regarding  subscriptions  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  to  enjoin  upon  presbyteries 
to  exercise  vigilance  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  that  the  purity  of  the  faith  may  be 
guarded.  On  the  motion  of  Dr  Robson, 
seconded  by  Dr  John  Taylor,  the  presby- 
tery agreed  to  recommend  to  sessions 
within  their  bounds  to  hold  public  worship 
on  Thursday,  29th  March,  for  humiliation 
and  prayer  in  reference  to  the  cattle 
plague.  Commissioners  were  heard  from 
the  congregation  of  Ibroxholm,  in  support 
of  a  petition  for  moderation  in  a  call  there. 
The  stipend  promised  is  £280,  with  £20 
for  sacramental  expenses.  Dr  R.  T.  Jef- 
frey was  apointed  to  moderate  on  27th 
March.  Mr  Alexander,  elder,  in  pursuance 
of  notice  giyen  at  last  meeting,  called  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry.  He 
lamented  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  fund,  and  suggested  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  render  it  in  some  degree  ade- 
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qaate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. After  reasoning,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  overture  on  the 
subject,  to  be  transmitted  to  Synod  at 
its  first  meeting ;  and  it  was  agreea  that  a 
conference  regarding  the  state  of  the  fand 
should  be  held  on  the  day  of  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  presbytery,  at  one  o'clock,  all 
the  elders  within  the  bounds  to  be  invited 
to  said  conference. 

IrelcauL — ^This  presbytery  met  at  CuUy- 
backey  on  Tuesday,  27th  February — Rev. 
James  C.  Balderston,  moderator.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  agreed  that  an 
address  be  sent  to  each  congregation, 
pressing  them  to  take  steps  to  secure 
that  an  elder  be  sent  from  each  session 
to  the  meetings  of  presbytery.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Mr  Fitzpatrick  (convener),  Mr  Balder- 
ston, and  Mr  John  Smith,  elders,  Boveedy, 
be  appointed  to  prepare  the  address,  and 
also  to  consider  what  course  was  most 
practicable  in  the  matter  of  raising  funds 
for  the  elders'  expenses.  An  apology  for 
absence  was  received  from  Mr  H.  Fleming, 
on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  The  apology 
was  sustained ;  and  Dr  Bryce,  Mr  Buchan, 
and  the  clerk  were  appointed  to  examine 
him  in  Latin  and  Hebrew  before  next 
meeting  of  presbytery.  The  roll  of  pres- 
bytery for  the  Synod  was  made  up;  and 
Messrs  Fitzpatrick  and  Einloch  were  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  presbytery  on 
the  Synod's  Committee  of  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. Dr  Bryce  reported  that  the  commit- 
tee had  prepared  the  petition  to  Parliament 
on  the  Catholic  University  Question  (a 
copy  of  which  he  read),  and  that  it  had 
been  transmitted,  signed  by  the  moderator 
and  clerk,  to  H.  E.  Crnm  Ewing,  Esq., 
M.P.,  for  presentation.  The  presbytery 
approved  of  the  diligence  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  agreed  '  to  express  their  grati- 
tude to  those  other  presbyteries  of  the 
church  which  have  so  promptly  responded 
to  their  call  for  aid,  in  resisting  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  obtain  an  undue  control  over  university 
education  in  Ireland.'  A  memorial  was 
read  from  a  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Fortadown  and  its  neighbourhood,  ex- 
pressing their  approval  of  the  principles 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
their  desire  to  enter  its  membership,  and 
retjuesting  a  supply  of  preachers  for  three 
months.  It  was  stated  that  Portadown 
is  a  town  with  a  population  of  upwards 
of  7000,  and  with  only  one  Presbyterian 
church ;  that  the  town  had  no  more  church 
accommodation  for  Preahyteriana  than  it 
had  in  1851,  when  it  was  less  than  half  its 
present  size,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  population.  Agreed  unanimously 
to  grant  their  request  for  preachers,  and 


appointed  the  clerk  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Supply  of  preaching  was 
also  granted  to  Cullybackey  congregation 
for  next  quarter.  Agreed  to  meet  next 
in  Edinburgh,  during  the  time  of  the  Synod. 

Kebo. — This  presbytery  met  here  on 
Monday,  19th  February — the  Rev.  Mungo 
Gifien,  Morebattle,  moderator,  with  whom 
were  associated  six  ministers  and  three 
elders.  The  death  of  Mr  George  Black, 
the  representative  elder  from  the  session 
of  Blackfriars,  Jedburgh,  was  intimated, 
the  solemn  event  recorded,  and  his  name 
withdrawn  from  the  roll,  for  which  was 
substituted  meanwhile  that  of  Mr  William 
Deans.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  enter 
upon  the  minutes  the  agreement  made 
between  the  Mission  Board  and  the  con- 
gregation of  Leitholm.  Mr  Jarvie,  as 
convener  of  Committee  on  Statistics,  sub- 
mitted a  draft  of  the  annual  abstract  of 
the  same  for  the  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember 1865.  It  bears  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  ten  churches  is  3800,  being  a 
decrease  of  55  as  compared  with  1864; 
the  accessions  were  362;  the  removals, 
418.  The  removals,  by  death  or  other- 
wise, have  thus  been  56  in  excess  of  the 
additions,  and  embraced  every  ninth  mem- 
ber. The  number  of  elders  is  78,  being 
a  decrease  of  3,— ranging  in  each  session 
from  4  to  15  as  last  year.  The  baptisms 
have  been  159  in  nine  churches,  of  which 
2  were  adults,  being  a  decrease  of  19  cases 
as  compared  with  1864.  The  number  of 
Sabbath  schools  is  13,  teachers  76,  scholars 
575;  advanced  classes  11,  attended  by 
260  pupils;  showing  an  increase  of  4 
schools,  6  teachers,  and  50  scholars,  and 
a  decrease  of  13  pupils  in  the  advanced 
classes.  The  number  of  volumes  in  nine 
libraries  is  5916,  a  decrease  of  301  volumes. 
The  prayer-meetings  are  9,  a  decrease  of 
2 ;  and  the  attendance  740,  being  an  in- 
crease of  130  upon  last  year.  The  income 
for  congregational  purposes  is  £3339,  Is. 
lOfd.,  being  an  increase  of  £282,  6s.  lid.; 
and  for  missionary  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, £793,  7s.  3d.,  being  a  decrease  of 
£1,  38.  9d.;  giving  a  total  of  £4132,  98. 
Ijd.,  and  showing  an  increase  upon  last 
years  income  for  all  purposes  of  £281,  3^. 
2d.  The  total  average  contribution  per 
member  is  £1,  Is.  1  jd.,  in  the  proportion 
of  17s.  6}d.  for  congregational,  and  48.  2d. 
for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes; 
being  on  the  former  an  increase  of  Is.  8|d., 
and  on  the  latter  of  one  halfpenny  per 
member.  The  highest  race  of  contribution 
in  the  presbytery  occurs  in  the  case  of  a 
congregation  where  a  new  place  of  worship 
is  being  erected,  amounting  to  £1073,  4s., 
or  an  average  per  member  of  £4,  lis.  8^. 
In  the  other  congregations  the  amounts 
range  as  foUow:— £826,  £449,  £395,  £331, 
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£283,  £260,  £220,  £188,  £110,  yielding, 
accordiDg  to  the  membership,  averages  per 
member  of  278.  2d.,  228.  2^.,  229.  l|d., 
I6s.  8d.,  158.  g^d.,  13s.  9d.,  12s.  8}d.,  128. 
7^d.,  and  10s.  lO^d.  On  the  basis  uf  these 
statistics,  a  confidential  conversation  was 
held  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  pres- 
bytery, in  which  the  elders  and  ministers 
present  freely  and  faithfully  took  part, 
dwelling  upon  the  favourable  and  un- 
favourable aspects  alike  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  their  congregations,  which 
was  felt  to  be  a  highly  profitable  use  of 
the  facts  elicited  in  these  annual  returns. 
The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April. 

Kinross, — This  presbytery  met  at  Milna- 
thort on  Wednesday,  the  14th  March — 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan,  moderator. 
A  petition  for  a  moderation  was  presented 
from  the  West  Church  of  Kinross.  In 
answer  to  the  usual  questions,  the  commis- 
sioners stated  that  the  congregation  were 
unanimous  in  the  application,  and  that 
the  stipend  they  propose  to  give  is  £190 
per  annum,  with  £10,  in  addition,  for 
sacramental  and  other  expenses,  besides 
manse  and  garden.   The  .presbytery  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  Thomas  Kennedy  to 
moderate  in  a  call  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, 27th  M^ch.   After  a  full  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  communication 
from  the  Home  Board  regarding  the  aug- 
mentation of  stipends  should  meanwhile 
lie  on  the  table.   Appointed  that  some 
portion  of  the  29th  March  be  observed  as 
a  season  of  humiliation  on  account  of  the 
rinderpest.    The  presbytery  meets  again 
at  Milnathort  on  10th  April. 
Ktrkcaldy, — This  presbytery  met  at  Leven 
on  the  6th  February — the  Rev.  D.  Malloch, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Messrs  Gardiner  and 
Morton,  along  with  Messrs  Greorge  Smith, 
David    Sutherland,  John   Ritchie,  and 
William  M^Dougal,  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  of  Lothian 
Road,  Edinburgh,  and  laid  on  the  table  a 
call,  with  relative  documents,  from  that 
congregation  to  the  Rev.  William  Fleming, 
Union  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  to  be  colleague 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Reid.  Mr 
Brown  of  Markinch  intimated,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  presbytery 
clerk,  he  had  given  Mr  Fleming  a  copy  of 
the  reasons  for  translation ;  that  he  had 
preached  in  Union  Church  on  Sabbath  the 
28th  January ;  had  given  the  congregation 
the  other  copy  of  reasons  for  translation ; 
and  made  the  intimations  required  by  the 
roles  of  the  church.  Answers  to  the  reasons 
for  translation  were  laid  on  the  table  by 
Messrs  John  Burnet,  Thomas  Whyte,  and 
George  Meldrum,  commissioners  from  the 
congregation  of  Union  Church.  The  reasons 
and  the  answers  to  them  were  read.  The 


commissioners  from  Lothian  Road  congre- 
gation were  heard  in  support  of  the  call ;  and 
the  commissioners  from  Union  Church  were 
heard  in  reply.  Mr  Fleming  then  intimated 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  his  answer 
by  the  20th  of  February ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  meet  again  on  that  day  to  receive  it. 
Messrs  Charles  Nicolaon  and  James  Turpie 
appeared  as  commissioners  irom  the  congre- 
gation of  Fittenweem,  and  laid  on  the  table 
a  petition  from  the  congregation,  praying 
the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  one  to 
become  their  pastor.  The  commissioners 
stated  that  the  stipend  offered  by  the  con- 
gregation was  £140  per  annum,  with  manse 
and  garden,  and  £5  for  sacramental  ex- 
penses. The  presbytery  agreed  to  grant 
the  petition;  and  appointed  the  Rev.  G. 
Smith  of  Anstruther  to  preach  at  Fitten- 
weem and  preside  in  a  call  on  Saturday 
the  10th  March,  at  six  o'clock  p.h.,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson  of  Colinsburgh  to 
assist  on  the  occasion.  The  Rev.  R.  Brown, 
convener  of  the  Sabbath  Committee,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  agreed  to 
recommend  the  following  resolutions  for 
the  adoption  of  the  presbytery :  *  isL  That 
this  presbytery,  recognisiog  the  divine 
authority  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  deem  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
several  congregations  under  their  inspec- 
tion to  this  important  subject.  2d,  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  presbytery,  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  certain  public  companies 
in  reference  to  Sabbath  traffic,  and  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  certain  ministers 
of  the  gospel  about  the  Sabbath,  are  calcu- 
lated to  injure  religion,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  with  disapprobation  and 
regret.  3c?.  That  this  presbytery  request 
all  the  ministers  within  their  bounds  to 
bring  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath-law  and 
Sabbath  observance  before  their  people  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
may  be  most  conducive  to  edification ;  and 
also  to  warn  them  against  prevalent  errors 
in  opinion  and  practice  regarding  the  day 
of  rest.'  The  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  delayed  till  the  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery to  be  held  on  the  20th  February. 
The  attention  of  the  presbyterjr  was  then 
called  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland, 
when  Messrs  Brown,  Hislop,  and  Fleming, 
ministers,  along  with  Mr  William  Murray, 
elder,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  report  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery. — ^This  presbytery  met  again 
at  Leven  on  the  20th  February — the  Rev. 
D.  Malloch,  moderator.  The  Sabbath 
question  was  taken  up,  when  Mr  Brown 
moved  that  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  committee  at  last  meeting  of  presbytery 
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be  adoptecl.   The  motion  was  fleconcled  by 
Mr  Fleming  and  supported  by  yarious 
members  of  presbytery.     Letters  were 
received  from  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Crawford 
of  Bnrntisland,  and  Mr  William  Mnrray, 
elder,  who  were  both  unavoidably  absent, 
cordially  approving  of  the  resolutions.  No 
other  proposal  having  been  made,  Mr 
Brown's  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.   The  presbytery  then  took  up  the  call 
from  Lothian  Boad  to  Mr  Fleming.  The 
Rev.  William  Beid  and  the  Rev.  A.  Gardi- 
ner, along  with  Messrs  Smith,  Sutherland, 
and  Muir,  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
the  congregation  of  Lothian  Road ;  and 
Messrs  Meldrum,  Whyte,  Speedie,  and 
Bamet  from  Union  Church.    The  Rev. 
William  Fleming,  on  being  called  upon  for 
his  decision,  intimated,  that  after  prayerful 
deliberation,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  daty  to 
accept  of  the  call  addressed  to  him  by  the 
congregation  of  Lothian  Road.    It  was 
moved  and  seconded,  that  the  pastoral 
relation  between  Mr  Fleming  and  his  con- 
gregation be  dissolved  with  a  view  to  his 
induction  into  the  collegiate  charge  of 
Lothian  Road  Church ;  and  after  various 
members  of  presbytery  had  expressed  their 
esteem  for  Mr  Fleming,  their  regret  at 
parting  with  him,  and  their  wishes  for  his 
welfare,  the  motion  was  adopted.  The 
commissioners  from  Lothian  Road  and 
also  the  commissioners  from  Union  Church 
were  then  addressed  by  the  moderator  in 
appropriate  terms.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Brown- 
lie  was  appointed  moderator  of  the  Union 
Church  session  during  the  vacancy,  and 
also  to  preach  to  the  congregation  on 
Sabbath  the  25th  February,  and  declare 
the  church  vacant.    The  commissioners 
from  Union  Church  requested  a  supply  of 
sermon,  which  was  granted.    A  request 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Crail,  for  the  attestation  of  the 
presbytery  to  a  schedule  to  be  Returned  by 
that  congregation  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Board  for  Manses,  which  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  grant.   The  Rev.  J.  T. 
Hy8lf)p  reported  that  the  committee  -on 
the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  had  agreed 
to  recommend  the  following  resolutions  for 
the  adoption  of  the  presbytery :  *lst.  That 
the  presbytery  have  learned  with  deep 
regret  that  certain  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland 
are  at  present  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government.  2d,  That  the  presbytery 
deem  those  changes  uncalled  for,  seeing 
that  no  party  has  any  reason  to  complain 
that  its  interests  have  been  overlooked,  or 
th  at  it  has  been  in  any  way  inj  ured.  Sd,  That 
the  presbytery  believe  that  if  the  changes 
contemplated  were  carried  into  effect,  they 
must  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  united  system  of  education,  both  in  the 


Queen's  College  and  in  the  Irish  national 
schools.  4th,  That  the  presbytery  would 
regard  any  such  changes  as  a  retrograde 
movement  on  the  part  of  Government,  and 
calculated  to  discourage  the  friends  of 
national  unsectarian  education  in  the 
country.  5th,  That  copies  of  the  above  re- 
solutions be  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Anstruther, 
M.P.  for  the  county,  and  Roger  S.  Ayton, 
M.P.  for  the  Kirkcaldy  District  of  Burghs. 
6M.  That  the  presbytery  authorize  the 
moderator  and  clerk  to  send  a  memorial 
embodying  the  above  resolutions  to  Earl 
Russell,  and,  if  they  deem  it  necessaxy,  to 
petition  Parliament  on  the  snbject.'  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson  moved  that  these  re- 
solutions be  adopted,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Lanark, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  13th  March — the  Rev.  Geo.  John* 
ston,  moderator.  Considered  the  Camwath 
Moor  mission ;  agreed  to  let  the  subject  lie 
over  till  next  meeting ;  and  appointed  Mr 
Sidey  and  the  clerk  to  meet  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  mission,  and  report.  Mr  William 
Watson,  student  of  theology,  was  examined 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  presbytery.  The  clerk  laid 
upon  the  table  statistical  returns  from  all 
the  congregations  of  the  presbytery,  and 
read  a  report  containing  a  digest  of  the 
information  conveyed  in  the  returns.  Re- 
ceived the  report,  and  thanked  the  clerk 
for  his  diligence.  Mr  Andrew  Scott  in- 
timated that  since  last  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, Mr  John  Main,  for  many  years  re- 
presentative elder  from  the  congregation 
of  Crossford,  had  been  removed  by  death, 
and  moved  that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
minutes  an  expression  of  sincere  regret  for 
his  loss,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
diligent  attention  which  he  gave  to  the 
meetings  of  presbytery,  and  of  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  its  business, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  the  fact,  that 
elsewhere  Thursday,  the  29th  March,  had 
been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  humiliation  in 
connecdon  with  the  disease  raging  among 
cattle,  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  congre- 
gations under  the  charge  of  the  presbytery, 
to  observe  the  said  day  in  a  similar  manner. 
Considered  a  communication  from  the 
Home  Mission  Board  in  regard  to  the 
stipends  paid  by  several  of  the  congrega- 
tions to  their  ministers,  which  was  disposed 
of.  The  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  April. 
Closed  with  the  benediction. 

Lancashire,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Grange  Road  Church,  Birkenhead,  on  Tues- 
day, the  6th  March— Rev.  John  Thompson, 
M.A.,  moderator.  Mr  John  Jameson, 
student  of  the  fourth  year,  was  transferred 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Perth;  and  de- 
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lirered  two  discoarses,  which  were  cordially 
snstained.  He  was  also  examined  in 
Hebrew,  Biblical  Literature,  and  Theology, 
and  acqoitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  presbytery.  Mr  Daniel  Patterson  de- 
livered all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which 
were  unanimously  snstained ;  and  his 
ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  at 
Smethwick  on  Tuesday,  April  3d,  at  two 
o'clock  P.M.  —  the  Bev.  A.  L.  Simpson, 
F.S.A.E.,^  of  Derby,  to  preach  the  ordina- 
tion sermon ;  the  Bev.  John  Thompson, 
MA.,  to  ordain,  and  address  the  congre- 
gation; and  Dr  MacLeod  to  deliver  the 
charge  to  the  minister.  Agreed  to  recom- 
mend, that  as  the  cattle  plague  prevails  so 
extensively  in  Cheshire,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  attention  of 
the  congregations  within  the  bounds  should 
be  calM  to  this  subject  on  the  forenoon  of 
Sabbath,  March  18th.  Agreed  that  a  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  should  be  held  at  Black- 
bom  on  Tuesday,  10th  April,  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.K. ;  and  that  the  moderator  should 
be  requested  to  give  an  account  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Italy,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  on 
that  day.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Towers  reported 
that  he  had  visited  Burton  on  the  18th 
and  19th  February,  and  laid  on  the  table 
a  minute  of  the  managers  of  the  Burton 
congregation  in  reference  to  the  increase 
of  the  minister's  stipend;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  sum  granted  by  the  Home  Com- 
mittee should  be  paid  in  full,  on  condition 
that  the  stipend  should  be  raised  from  the 
24th  November  1865.  The  Rev.  R.  S. 
Scott  read  yarious  documents  in  reference 
to  the  Derby  congregation  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  raise  £50  on  behalf  of  that  con- 
gregation, and  to  recommend  their  case  to 
the  Home  Committee  for  assistance,  as 
well  as  for  grants  from  the  Church  Bxten- 
sion  Fond  and  the  Loan  Fund  in  aid  of 
the  building  fund  of  the  congregation. 
The  Rey.  Wm.  B.  Thomson,  M.A.,  of 
Wolverhampton,  stated  that  the  congre- 
gation there  hoped  to  raise  £700  among 
themselves,  and  £300  additional  from 
friends  in  Wolverhampton,  for  the  erection 
of  a  church ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  transmit 
the  memorial  of  the  congregation  to  the 
Home  Committee,  in  the  hope  that  a 
liberal  grant  may  be  made  from  the  Church 
Extension  Fund  and  also  from  the  Loan 
Fand.  The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  the 
draft  trust-deed  of  the  Everton  congrega- 
tion, with  notes  by  Wm.  Chartres,  Esq., 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and  the  deed 
was  returned  to  the  Everton  committee 
with  iastructions  to  revise  it,  and  report  to 
the  presbytery.  The  Rev.  B.  S.  Scott 
presented  a  memorial  from  the  station  at 
Barrow,  requesting  a  grant  to  enable  the 
friends  there  to  secure  a  site  which  had 
been  offered  on  most  favourable  terms  by 


Mr  Ramsden,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  a  church.  Agreed  to  transmit 
the  memorial  to  the  Home  Committee, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  their  favourable 
consideration 4  Agreed  to  recommend  the 
congregation  at  Kendal  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  additional  trustees;  and  to  sub- 
mit the  title-deeds  of  the  church  to  Wm. 
Chartres,  £s(j.,  for  inspection.  The  sche- 
dcdes  of  statistics  for  1865  were  returned 
to  the  clerk  from  eleven  congregations. 
Delayed  all  Other  business,  and  closed  with 
the  benediction. 

London. — This  presbytery  met  in  Oxen- 
don  Church. on  the  28th  February,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  James  Allison.  The  Bev. 
Robert  Campbell  of  Aldershot  preached 
from  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3 ;  the  Bev.  Dr  MacFar- 
lane  proposed  the  questions  of  the  formula, 
and  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer ;  and 
the  Bev.  Dr  Edmond  addressed  the  newly- 
ordained  minister  and  the  people  of  his 
charge  on  their  respective  duties.  Mr 
Allison's  name  was  thereafter  entered  on 
the  roll  of  presbytery.  A  social  meeting, 
largely  attended,  was  held  in  the  evening, 
— the  Bev.  Bobert  Bedpath  in  the  chair, — 
when  addresses  were  delivered  by  various 
members  of  presbytery,  and  by  brethren  of 
other  denominations  present. — The  ordin- 
ary monthly  meeting  of  the  presbytery  was 
held  on  the  12th  March.  On  petition' from 
Leicester,  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
there  was  appointed  for  the  election  of  two 
to  the  o£Sce  of  the  eldership ;  and  it  was 
af;reed  to  request  and  authorize  the  Bev. 
Wm.  Bitchie  of  Dunse,  expected  to  be 
supplying  the  pulpit  at  the  time,  to  preside 
on  the  occasion.  The  Bev.  Dr  MacFarlane 
was  appointed  to  dispense  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Silverhill  congre- 
gation on  the  firbt  Sabbath  of  April.  After 
some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  again  to 
postpone  till  next  meeting  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ireland  on  the  education  question.  It  was 
agreed  to  transmit,  with  approval,  certain 
resolutions  by  the  congregation  of  Albion 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  a  missionary 
or  catechist  in  connection  with  the  church, 
with  application  for  aid  from  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  in  the  payment  of  his 
salary.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Bussell  gave 
notice,  that  at  next  meeting  he  would 
move  that  the  presbytery  overture  the 
General  Synod  to  rescind  the  resolutions 
which  were  passed  last  year  with  respect 
to  the  Edinburgh  annuity-tax. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  February — Mr  Muir,  moderator.  Mr 
Scott's  examination  in  theology  was  re- 
ported on  and  approved  of.  Mr  Benwick 
delivered  a  popular  sermon,  which  was  sus- 
tained. Messrs  Hutton,  M*Arthur,  Ben- 
wick, and  Scott  were  examined  in  Hebrew 
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and  Greek ;  Mr  Scott  in  biblical  literature 
also ;  the  examiners  to  report.  A  scbedole 
from  Mr  Law,  Innerleithen,  anent  his 
application  to  be  received  on  the  Aged 
Ministers'  List)  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up 
so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  presbytery 
extended,  and  transmitted  to  the  Home 
Committee.  A  petition  for  a  moderation 
was  presented  from  the  congregation  of 
Selkirk  West,  and  Messrs  Tumbull  and 
Robson  appeared  as  commissioners  in  its 
support.  The  stipend  offered  is  £140,  with 
a  free  manse.  The  petition  was  granted 
unanimously ;  and  the  moderation  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  19th  curt.,  at  seven  o'clock, 
Mr  Stevenson  or  Mr  Blair  to  preside.  A  * 
special  meeting  of  presbytery,  to  receive 
the  report  on  the  moderation,  was  appointed 
to  be  held  on  the  27th  curt. — ^This  presby- 
tery accordingly  met  again  on  that  day — 
Mr  Lumgair,  moderator  jvro  tern.  Mr  Blair 
reported  that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  in 
the  West  Church,  Selkirk,  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th  inst.,  and  that  a  harmonious 
call  had  been  given  to  Mr  James  Davidson, 
preacher.  His  conduct  was  approved  of ; 
and  the  call,  signed  by  206  members  in  full 
communion,  and  58  ordinary  hearers,  was 
sustained  as  a  regular  gospel  call.  Trials 
for  ordination  were  appointed  to  Mr 
Davidson  in  the  event  of  bis  acceptance. 

Newcastle. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  of  March— The  Bev.  G.  Samuel, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  Parker  gave 
notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  presbytery  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Sabbath  observance.  The  Rev.  C. 
Friskin  reported  that  he  had  moderated  in 
a  call  at  Bishop  Auckland  on  the  18th  of 
last  month,  and  that  Mr  William  Hunter, 
preacher,  had  been  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  congregation  as  their  pastor ;  and  laid 
on  the  table  a  call  signed  by  33  members, 
and  concurred  in  by  65  ordinary  hearers. 
Mr  Friskin's  conduct  was  approved,  and 
the  call  was  sustained.  Read  a  petition 
from  the  congregation  of  Wellington  Quay 
to  the  Home  Committee,  requesting  aid 
.from  the  Church  Extension  i*und  in  the 
erection  of  a  school  and  a  place  of  worship, 
and  also  seeking  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
Loan  Fund.  Agreed  to  transmit  and 
earnestly  recommend  the  petition.  Heard 
a  sermon  from  Mr  Cockbum,  and  a  thesis 
from  Mr  Rose.  Approved  and  sustained 
both  exercises.  Read  a  letter  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Catholic  University.  Agreed, 
after  deliberation,  to  adjourn  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  Read  resolutions  of 
the  Presbytery  of  London  on  instrumental 
music.  After  deliberation,  agreed  to  ad- 
journ the  consideration  of  the  subject  till 


next  meeting,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
April. 

Orkney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  12th  February — Rev.  David 
Webster,  moderator.    Mr  Ingram  stated 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  appointment 
of  presbytery,  he  had  presided  at  a  congre- 
gational meeting  in  Westray  held  for  the 
purpose  of  moderating  in  a  call.  After  the 
usual  preliminary  services,  two  candidates 
were  nominated — Mr  Thomas  Kirk  and  Mr 
J.  Ruthven;  when  ,  seventy-nine  were  found 
in  favour  of  Mr  Kirk,  and  seventy-nine  in 
favoor  of  Mr  Ruthven ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  congregation  taking  no  part  in  the 
matter.    In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  election  be  held  void,  and 
that  the  congregation  wait  until  they  heard 
a  preacher  in  whom  they  could  unite.  The 
presbytery  approved  of  Mr  Ingram's  con- 
duct, and  decided  that  no  call  had  been 
given.    The  moderator  read  and  laid  on 
the  table  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Free  Church  presbytery,  in 
reference  to  the  communication  sent  to 
them  on  the  Holm  case,  to  which  no  reply 
seemed  necessary.    The  clerk  intimated 
that  he  had  received  from  the  clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  notice  of  a 
call  from  the  congregation  of  Henderson 
Church,  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  the 
Rev.  John  Thomson,  Stronsay.   The  call 
was  laid  on  the  table  and  read.  Reasons 
for  translation  had  also  been  forwarded. 
Reasons  for  the  absence  of  the  commis- 
sioners, arising  from  distance,  and  their 
request  to  receive  written  pleadings  which 
had  been  sent,  were  complied  with.  The 
congregation  of  Stronsay  bad  been  duly 
apprised  of  the  call,  and  had  taken  the 
necessary  action.  Messrs  James  Dinnison, 
Thomas  Scott,  and  James  Sherer  appeared 
as  commissioners  from  the  congregation  of 
Stronsay.  The  reasons  for  translation  with 
answers  to  them  were  read.  The  pleadings 
by  the  congregation  of  Henderson  Chorch 
were  also  read  ;  and  the  commissioners 
from  the  congregation  of  Stronsay  heard  in 
reply.  The  members  of  presbytery  having, 
at  the  wish  of  Mr  Thomson,  expressed 
their  views,  the  pleadings  were  closed.  Mr 
Thomson  then  intimated  that  he  would 
give  his  decision  at  the  next  meeting  of 
presbytery. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  at 
Kifkwall  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  March — Rev. 
David  Webster,  moderator.    The  clerk 
read  a  letter  ^hich  he  had  received  from 
Mr  Thomas  Kirk,  declining  the  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Sandwick.   The  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  lay  aside  the  call,  and  it 
was  laid  aside  accordingly.   The  presby- 
tery then  heard  Mr  John  Stewart,  student, 
deliver  a  sermon  from  Rom.  viii.  9,  last 
clause,  which  was  sustained.  Mr  Thomson 
now  gave  his  decision  on  his  call,  which, 
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nfter  an  impressive  statement,  he  said  he 
had  decided  to  accept ;  npon  which  it  was 
agreed  that  bis  pastoral  relation  to  the 
congregation  of  Stronsay  should  be  dis- 
solyed.  Appointed  the  moderator,  Mr 
Webster,  to  preach  in  Stronsay  on  Sabbath 
first,  and  to  declare  the  church  vacant. 
Appointed  Mr  .Paul  moderator  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Stronsay.  Agreed  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  April. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  the. 6th  March*  The 
salary  of  the  clerk  was  raised  from  £15  to 
j£20  a  year.  The  sessions  of  Largs,  John- 
stone West,  Canal  Street  and  Oakshaw 
Street,  Paisley,  and  Kim,  reported  against 
giving  the  Secretaries  the  status  of  members 
of  Synod ;  the  sessions  of  Helensburgh, 
and  Qeorge  Square,  Greenock,  in  favour. 
A  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
supplementary  tables,  reported  their  ap- 
proval of  the  attempt  to  raise  all  stipends 
to  £150  a  year;  but  pointed  out  that  in 
the  tables  sacramental  and  other  expenses 
were  included  in  the  sum  reported  as 
stipend,  and  that  the  Ferguson  Bequest 
grants  were  taken  into  account,  which  are 
uncertain  both  in  continuance  and  amount. 
They  also  stated  their  opinion,  that  there 
are  congregations  in  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery  able  to  raise  a  larger  sum  for 
stipends  than  they  are  now  doing.  The 
presbytery  approved  of  the  report;  and 
agreed  to  hold  two  meetings  for  conference 
on  the  subject,  one  at  Greenock  on  3d 
April,  the  other  at  Paisley,  17th  April,  at 
seven  o'clock  p.m.,  to  which  the  elders  and 
managers  of  the  congregations  in  those 
towns  and  their  neighbourhoods  should  be 
specially  invited.  Mr  Inglis  gave  notice 
that  at  next  meeting  he  would  move  that 
the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  on  the 
subject  of  ministers'  stipends.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Smith  reported  that  four  elders  had  been 
ordained  in  the  St  Andrew  Square  con- 
gregation, Greenock.  He  was  appointed 
moderator  of  session.  Agreed  to  approve 
of  the  first  and  third  resolutions  of  the 
overture  from  the  Glasgow  presbytery  on 
the  planting  of  new  stations,  and  disap- 
prove of  the  second  resolution.  Appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  petition  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  requesting  them  not 
to  sanction  the  change  which  it  is  rumoured 
the  Government  contemplates  making  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Qaeen's  University 
in  Ireland.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Paisley  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April. 

CiXLS  MODBBJLTED. 

Bishop  Auckland — Mr  William  Hunter, 
preacher,  called  on  the  18th  February. 

Pittenweem.  —  Mr  James  Pittendreigh, 
preacher,  called  on  10th  March. 


0RDINATI01I8. 

Alyth, — Mr  John  Dunlop,  preacher,  or- 
dained on  Ist  March,  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hogg. 

London,  Oxemlon  Church.  —  Mr  James 
Allison,  preacher,  ordained  on  28th  Feb- 
ruary. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Edinburgh^  Lothian  Road» — ^The  Rev. 
William  Fleming,  late  of  Kirkcaldy,  in- 
ducted as  coUeagae  and  successor  of  the 
Rev.  William  Reid  on  20th  March. 

Edinburgh^  Bread  /Sfres/.  — The  Rev. 
James  Robertson,  late  of  Balfron,  inducted 
on  27  th  March. 

HONORABT  DE6BEE6. 

At  the  July  commencement  of  Monmouth 
College,  Illinois,  the  trustees  of  that  in- 
stitution conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  Julian  Lansing,  mis- 
sionary of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
to  Egypt;  and  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  John  M*Curdy,  of 
Chatham,  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick. 

OBITUART. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  8th  March, 
the  Rev.  James  Pringle,  senior  minister  of 
Clavering  Place  Church,  and  Moderator 
of  the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  62d  of  his  ministry. 

Died  at  Cupar- Fife,  on  the  19th  March, 
Rev.  William  Barnet,  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age,  and  38th  of  his  ministry. 

OBITUART  notice  OP  THE  LATE  BET. 
ANDBBW  MARTIN,  LOCHMABEN. 

Mb  Mabtin  was  born  at  Blainslie,  in  the 
parish  of  Melrose,  28th  July  1804.  His 
parents  were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  both  were  highly  distinguished  for 
piety,  prudence,  and  intelligence.  They 
were  among  the  first  promoters  of  the 
Secession  Church  in  Laud«r,  of  which  the 
father  was  for  many  years  an  efficient 
elder;  and,  as  a  good  bishop,  he  not  only 
took  care  of  the  house  of  God,  but  knew 
how  to  rule  his  own  house,  and  before  he 
left  the  world  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reaping  a  harvest  in  the  spiritual  concern 
evinced  by  several  of  his  children. 

The  seeds  of  eternal  truth  appear  to 
have  taken  root  in  the  heart  of  Andrew 
when  a  mere  child,  as  he  was  often  found 
praying  and  reading  religious  books  when 
the  other  children  were  at  their  play.  At 
a  very  early  period  he  resolved  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel*  The  resolution  was 
not,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  the  result  of 
parental  suggestion  or  arrangement ;  in- 
deed, the  parents,  more  especially  the 
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father,  was  opposed  to  it,  because  he  did 
not  think  that  a  boj  of  Andrew's  -years 
could  be  capable  of  understanding  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  office ; 
but  the  boy  willed  to  be  a  minister,  and 
the  power  of  the  will  bore  him  triumphantly 
through  the  adverse  tides  and  winds  with 
which  he  had  to  battle  daring  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  as  a  student. 

In  1618  he  was  enrolled  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  after  his 
father's  death,  he  was  thrown  altogether  on 
his  own  resources,  and  often  his  pecuniary 
difficulties  threatened  to  obstruct  for  ever 
his  way  to  the  ministry  of  the  Secession 
Church.  An  influential  relative,  hearing 
of  his  difficulties,  offered  him  immediate 
support  if  he  would  commit  himself  to  the 
Established  Church  ;  but  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  could  not  tempt  him  to  abandon  his 
principles,  and  while  he  thanked  the 
friend,  he  informed  him  that  he  would 
rather  struggle  on  in  his  poverty  than 
commit  himself  with  a  church  whose  bond- 
age and  corruptions  had  driven  his  fore- 
fathers from  her  pale. 

Having  honourably  passed  through  his 
studies  at  the  University  and  Theological 
Hall,  he  was  licensed  early  in  1631  by  ihe 
Presbytery  of  Melrose,  and  in  the  same 
year  received  a  harmonious  call  from  the 
congregation  of  Lochmaben;  and  believ- 
ing the  call  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of 
his  Divine  Master,  saying,  *Go  ye  into 
this  part  of  my  vineyard,'  he  most  cordi- 
ally commenced  his  ministry  in  this  rural 
district,  where  his  acceptability  as  a 
preacher,  his  large-heartedness,  his  great 
simplicity  of  character  and  devotedness  to 
his  Master's  work,  soon  made  him  a  uni- 
versal favourite,  and  as  he  advanced  in 
years  he  increased  in  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, not  only  of  his  own  congregation,  but 
in  the  regard  of  the  people  in  the  locality. 

The  religious  movement  that  took  place 
some  years  ago,  designated  the  Revival, 
was  largely  felt  at  Lochmaben ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  during  this  season  Mr  Martin 
greatly  overtaxed  his  strength  and  energies. 
Not  content  with  saperintending  the  move- 
ment in  his  own  town,  he  established 
meetings  in  the  surrounding  districts,  the 
onus  of  which  lay  chiefly  on  himself.  But 
while  this  movement  weighed  down  his 
outer  man,  it  might  be  said  to  have  re- 
newed his  inner  man  day  by  day.  When 
last  in  Dalkeith,  he  concluded  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  movement  by  saying  that 
it  had  been  a  blessed  season  to  hundreds  in 
and  about  Lochmaben,  and  to  none  more 
•  than  to  himself. 

About  the  beginning  of  1865,  the  disease 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  began  to 
make  rapid  inroads  into  his  already  ema- 
ciated frame ;  yet  he  continued  his  pastoral 


labour  till  the  communion  on  the  fourth 
Sabbath  of  April.  He  conducted  the  whole 
service  himself,  which  lasted  for  three  hours, 
and  in  the  evening  preached  for  the  Rev. 
Mr  Thomas  of  Lockerbie;  and  the  labours  of 
this  day  brought  the  disease  to  a  crisis,  and 
frustrated  all  hopes  of  recovery,  which  in- 
duced the  congregation  to  .make  arrange- 
ments for  relieving  their  afflicted  pastor 
from  his  pastoral  duties.  Although  this 
arrangement  was  made  with  his  entire 
concurrence,  yet  the  thought  of  it  seemed 
to  overpower  him.  '  On  referring  to  it,'  says 
the  Bev.  Mr  Hill  of  Lochmaben,  *he  im- 
mediately burst  into  tears,  and  with  great 
simplicity  and  fervour  urged  upon  us 
diligence  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
while  the  season  of  opportunity  is  allowed.' 
He  seemed  to  regard  this  release  from  the 
discharge  of  duty  as  apre-admonition  that 
his  release  from  the  body  of  sin  and  death 
was  not  far  distant,  and  he  earnestly  began 
'  to  set  his  house  in  order ;'  and  while  thus 
waiting  for  the  Lord,  he  calmly  breathed 
his  last  on  the  22d  November  1865.  The 
previous  day  he  conducted  family  worship 
with  more  than  usual  energy;  his  last 
words  were,  'I  am  a  poor  sinner,  and 
nothing  at  all,  but  Jesus  Christ  is  my  all 
in  all.' 

In  referring  to  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch,  the  Annandale  Herald  of 
the  25ih  November  says: — ^'In  our  obituary 
of  this  week  occtirs  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Martin,  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian congregation  of  Lochmaben,  who 
departed  this  Ufe  on  Wednesday  morning, 
at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-two.  The  in- 
firmities of  age  had  been  some  time 
gathering  upon  him,  and  arrangementa 
were  in  coarse  of  progress  by  which  he 
would  have  been  relieved  from  his  onerous 
and  arduous  public  duties.  He  was  never 
to  enjoy  this  grateful  respite,  but  has  been 
called  at  once  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
labours  with  the  sweat  of  the  conflict  still 
upon  him,  and  dying  before  his  harness 
was  taken  off.  Mr  Martin  was  a  lealous, 
indefatigable  pastor,  earnest  in  the  great 
work  of  his  calling,  and  going  through 
every  part  of  it  with  conscientions  and 
devoted  fidelity.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
plain  and  practical,  proclaiming  the  gospel 
message  with  all  fulness  and  distinctness, 
and  instant  in  urging  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. He  was  equailj  exemplary  in  visiting 
and  catechising,  and  by  his  abundant 
labours  in  this  form  he  became  specially 
endeared  to  his  people,  and  found  the  way 
to  their  hearts  ever  open.  His  congrega- 
tion were  warmly  attached  to  him ;  and 
during  the  protracted  term  of  the  pastoral 
bond  between  them,  which  subsisted  for 
about  thirty-six  years,  there  was  the  most 
pleasing  luu^mony  and  good-will*  Besides 
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their  religions  well-being,  their  good  pas- 
tor took  also  a  lively  interest  in  their  social 
weal,  which  he  laboured  to  promote  by  all 
means  in  his  power.  He,  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  temperance  caose,  and 
pressed  its  claims  with  an  assiduity  pro- 
portioned to  his  sense  of  their  importance. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reaaing,  well 
versed  in  general  literature,  and  occa- 
sionally delivered  lectures  to  Mechanics' 
Institntes.  These  performances  of  his 
discovered  much  vigour  of  thought,  as  well 
as  the  art  of  presenting  knowledge  in  the 


most  attractive  and  impressive  form.  Few 
men  were  in  their  character  less  ostenta- 
tions, or  did  so  much  good  with  so  little 
noise.  Hence  it  was  that  his  highest 
qualities  were  best  known  to  his  nearest 
friends,  and  that  his  name  was  much  less 
heard,  at  a  distance  than  the  names  of 
many  of  his  brethren.  But  ht  was  fully 
appreciated  among  his  own  people  and  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  and  many  will 
mourn  the  warm-hearteid  venerable  man 
whose  best  wishes  for  their  highest  welfare 
were  as  incessant  as  sincere.* 


MR  GLADSTONE'S  REFORM  BILL. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  not  been  long  in  operation,  when  a  desire  to  witness 
its  improvement  was  widely  and  strongly  expressed.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations of  theoretical  reformers  from  the  outset;  and,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that,  in  its  practical  working,  it  was  chargeable  with  many  defects  and  drawbacks. 
Its  aathor  proclaimed  it  final ;  but  what  finality  can  there  be  in  an  age  of  progress, 
and  especially  in  reference  to  a  measure  which  is  not  based  on  principle,  but  is 
regulated  by  expediency  alone  ?  The  demand  for  parliamentary  reform,  notwith- 
btanding  frequent  reaction,  real  or  apparent,  has  steadily  increased.  Five  suc- 
cessive Governments  have  proposed  five  successive  Reform  Bills ;  but  Liberal,  and 
Conservative,  and  Coalition  Cabinets  have  alike  failed  to  carry  their  plans  success- 
fully through  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  The  cause  of  their 
failure  is  generally  understood  to  be,  not  the  intrinsic  difliculty  of  the  subject,  or 
the  amount  of  opposition,  or  the  lack  of  national  enthusiasm,  but  their  own  want 
of  heart.  With  the  statesman's  dread  of  change,  they  preferred  that  things  should 
continue  as  they  were.  For  the  sake  of  a  minister  who  comprehended  and  who 
reflected  so  faithfully  their  own  views  in  respect  to  international  affairs  as  Lord 
Palmerston,  reformers  wei-e  willing  to  postpone'  their  agitation  till  the  course  of 
nature  had  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  other  hands.  Earl  Russell  could  not 
expect  to  receive  the  same  indulgence  at  their  hands.  The  production  of  a  Reform 
Bill  was  an  inevitable  condition  of  his  retaining  the  premiership.  It  devolved  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  unfold 
the  details  of  the  plan  which  had  been  concealed  in  a  degree  that  is  rarely  attain- 
able with  regard  even  to  state  secrets.  In  his  speech  on  the  first  reading,  he  did 
not  undertake  such  an  apology  for  reform  as  was  necessary  thirty  years  ago,  but 
expounded  the  provisions  of  the  Act  that  is  now  contemplated.  His  speech  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  lucid  statement,  without  any  of  those  brilliant  decorations  of 
artificial  rhetoric  which  an  inferior  artist  would  have  multiplied  on  so  great  an 
occasion.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  franchise  in  the  counties  from  £50  to  £14, 
and  in  the  burghs  from  £10  to  £7.  The  reduction,  which  is  certainly  not  very 
revolutionary  in  its  amount,  will  add  to  the  constituencies  the  names  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  more  intelligent  and  moral  of  our  working  men.  The  attacks  of 
Messrs  Laing,  Horsman,  and  Lowe,  who  seem  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  party  of 
clever  grumblers,  have  given  presage  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  opposition  that 
awaits  the  new  Reform  Bill  in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors.  Able  and  honest 
criticism  never  does  harm  to  a  man,  nor  a  book,  nor  a  project.  But  as  the  Cabinet 
13  determined  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  bill,  and  as  there  is  no  party  and  no  combina- 
tion of  parties  that  is  prepared  to  take  its  place,  and  as  the  House  of  Commons 
has  an  instinctive  dread  of  dissolutions,  and  the  House  of  Lords  an  instinctive 
oread  of  new  creations,  we  may  expect  the  Reform  Bill  for  England  soon  to  pass. 
Scotland's  turn  will  come  next. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  CHURCH  RATES. 


The  question  about  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates  in  England  had  become  quite  a 
bore  to  all  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  it.  We  are  as  fully  convinced  ras 
can  possibly  be,  that,  to  oblige  Dissenters  to  pay  these  rates,  is  unjust,  impolitic, 
oppressive.  The  case  will  not  bear  further  arguing.  We  are  as  fully  convinced  as 
we  can  possibly  be,  that  Dissenters  feel  the  payment  of  these  rates  to  be  a  wroog 
to  which  no  dictate  of  patriotism  requires  them  to  submit.  Their  sense  of  griev- 
ance has  been  expressed  through  all  the  constitutional  channels.  We  have  seen 
one  House  of  Commons  after  another,  in  one  session  after  another,  declaring  by 
its  votes  that  these  rates  should  be  abolished.  The  judgment  of  the  constituencies 
is  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters.  Still,  the  existence  of  Church  Hates 
is  prolonged  from  year  to  year ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  they  were  to  be  pro- 
longed to  perpetuity.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  Church  of  England  is  so 
powerful.  The  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is  a  fiction ;  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  reality.  For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of 
that  church, — that  mysterious  church,  which,  although  Popish  to  ite  core,  is  yet 
the  bulwark  of  England  against  Popery,  and  which,  although  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  theological  vagaries  and  crudities  of  Christendom,  is  the  impregnable  stroDg- 
hold  of  orthodoxy, — for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of  that  church, 
all  who  dissent  from  it,  however  undoubted  and  however  unswerving  in  their 
loyalty,  must  be  insulted,  and  trampled  on,  and  oppressed.  The  ecclesiastical 
warfare  in  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  an  additional  bill  on  this  apparently 
interminable  grievance  of  the  Church  Rates.  The  mover  was  Mr  Hardcafitle,  who 
seeks  the  total  abolition  of  the  offensive  impost.  His  statement  of  facts  and  of 
arguments  differed  little,  and  could  differ  little,  from  that  with  which  every  reader 
of  the  newspapers  has  become  familiar  from  annual  repetition ;  and  the  replies  of 
his  opponents  were  of  the  same  trite  description.  Mr  Gladstone,  though  he  voted 
for  the  motion  of  Mr  Hardcastle,  suggested  a  plan  of  his  own,  by  which  he  thought 
the  relief  demanded  by  Dissenters  could  be  granted  without  any  detriment  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Many  of  the  members  present,  including  Mr  Bright 
and  Mr  Morley,  expressed  their  approbation  of  his  plan  as  it  was  then  sketched. 
The  majority  for  the  motion  was  not  so  great  as  the  friends  of  the  Liberation 
Society  could  have  desired  or  expected;  yet,  considering  the  active  exertion  on 
both  sides,  it  showed  the  decided  leaning  of  the  House.  It  has  been  so  often 
supposed  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates  was  certain,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  risk 
too  confident  prediction ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  appears  as  if,  should  the  present 
Ministry  remain  a  little  longer  in  office,  the  list  of  the  practical  grievances  of  the 
English  Dissenters  will  exhibit  one  article  less. 


Mr  Hadfield's  bill  for  abolishing  the  declaration  now  needed  to  qualify  for  municipal 
and  other  offices,  was«  speaking  chronologically,  the  occasion  of  the  first  skirmish 
on  ecclesiastical  questions  in  the  new  Parliament.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  persons  holding  certain  public  offices  have  been  required  by 
law  to  declare  that  they  would  not  employ  their  official  power  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Officials  under  the  Crown  never  take  this  declaration, 
and  year  by  year  they  are  relieved  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  oversight 
by  an  act  of  indemnity.  The  staunchest  supporters  of  the  declaration  do  not 
affect  to  believe  that  it  renders  the  Church  of  England  more  invulnerable,  or  less 
capable  of  self-defence.  The  chief  of  the  Conservatives  affirm  it  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  ;  and  another  noble  lord  unblushingly  upholds  it  as  a  bridle 
on  the  conscience  of  Dissenters  I  A  bill  for  its  abolition  has  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  six  times,  and  it  has  been  thrown  out  five  times  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  avowedly  because  they  wished  to  brand  Dissenters  as  an  inferior  race,  and  to 
maintain  the  pre-eminence  and  the  power  of  the  Established  Church.  Well  may 
it  be  said  that  the  gaunt  deformity  of  bigotry  was  never  so  nakedly  exposed  as  by 
the  dogged  determination  of  the  Peers  to  retain  a  form,  which,  by  their  own  con- 
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fession,  contributes  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  institution  they  wish  to  defend, 
merely  because  it  degrades  or  annoys  those  who  will  not  bow  down  to  the  golden 
image  which  they  have  set  up.  Even  the  Conservatives,  who,  notwithstanding  all 
their  prejudices  in  favour  of  things  as  they  are,  must  advance  with  an  advancing 
age,  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  this  specimen  of  aristocratic  bigotry.  On  the 
evening  on  which  Mr  Hadfield's  bill  came  on  for  discussion,  mostt)f  the  Conserva- 
tive members  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  being  ashamed .  to  vote  against 
him,  and  averse  to  vote  for  him.  Only  .55  voted  with  Mr  Newdegate,  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  on  that  occasion,  while  176  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  The  majority  was  large  enough  to  demonstrate  the  leanings  of  the  House ; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  on  so  testing  a  question  the  attendance  of 
Liberal  members  was  scanty.  Perhaps  it  was  known  that  the  Tories  would  not 
rally  around  Mr  Newdegate ;  but  Liberals  so  often  forget  in  Parliament  the  pledges 
they  give  on  the  hustings,  that  it  is  well  to  mark  their  earliest  symptoms  of  back- 
sliding. It  surely  requires  a  vast  amount  of  moral  courage  for  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  speak  and  vote  according  to  his  convictions,  if  he  be  opposed 
to  the  might  and  mastery  of  the  Church  of  England.  Unless  some  unforeseen 
event  occur,  it  may  be  expected  that  Mr  Hadfield's  bill  will  now  pass  triumphantly 
through  the  House  of  Peers,  as  they  must  soon  see  that  in  resisting  it  they  have 
ceased  to  carry  with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  political  party  with  which  they 
.are  most  closely  identified. 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  record  here  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  remarks  that 
were  uttered  in  the  course  of  the  long  debate  in  Convocation  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Conscience  Clause.  Hear  Archdeacon  Denison,  whose  name  has  been 
80  long  mixed  up  with  the  intestine  broils  of  the  Church  of  England :  '  The  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  founded  on  private  judgment  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  on  the  judgment  of  the  church  teaching  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  Dissenter  says,  I  believe  this,  because  I  find  it  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Church-  - 
man  says,  I  believe  it,  because  the  church  finds  it  in  the  Scriptures  P  Hear  Arch- 
deacon Wordsworth,  who  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  school  of  theology :  *  God 
has  instituted  the  church  to  declare  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of  faith 
to  the  world.  If  we  separate  the  Bible  from  the  church,  we  shall  lose  both  the 
church  and  the  Bible.  The  Conscience  Clause  would  do  this ;  and  therefore  I  utter 
a  solemn  protest  against  it.  I  would  teach  the  Apostles'  Creed,  from  which  the 
children  might  learn  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Incarnate  God.  I  would  teach  the 
children  from  the  creed  that  Jesus  had  instituted  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  to  be 
the  guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible.'  Hear  Canon  Woodgate,  who  is  evi- 
dently an  outspoken  man,  as  well  as  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  genuine  and 
unadulterated  spirit  of  toleration  :  '  A  great  many  sacrifices  have  been  made  to 
that  curse  of  these  days — ^the  conscience  of  Dissenters.  All  the  things  the  church 
holds  sacred  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  demands ;  and  members  of  the  church  are 
denounced  because  they  will  not  sacrifice  their  sons  and  their  daughters  any  longer 
on  that  horrid  altar.'  Hear  Archdeacon  Freeman :  *  I  heartily  and  sincerely  pro- 
test against  the  Conscience  Clause  ;  its  real  title  is  Hush-money  Clause.'  Hear 
another  speaker :  *  I  teach  all  the  children  in  my  school.  Dissenters  or  not,  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  ;  and  I  think  no  department  of  instruction  should  be  without 
a  thorough  infusion  of  the  catholic  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  believe 
if  the  church  plainly  told  the  Government  her  mind,  it  would  not  hold  out  against 
her  for  a  day.'  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  the  speaking 
in  the  debate  on  the  Conscience  Clause  was  on  the  same  side,  for  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  a  few  others  supported  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  Archdeacon  Denison.  But  that  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  46 
to  15,  Convocation  thus  resolving  that  they  would  bring  up  all  the  children  in 
England  in  the  faith  of  the  Established  Church ;  which  faith,  according  to  this  high 
authority,  is,  that  religion  is  not  founded  on  private  judgment  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  on  the  judgment  of  the  church  teaching  what  is  to  bo  found  in*the  Scriptures  I 
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That  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Char  eh  of  Rome ;  and  if  it 
be  adopted  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England,  most  of  us  will  presume 
to  think  it  has  abdicated  its  vaunted  functions  of  defending  England  against  the 
encroachments  of  Popery.  Having  ceased  to  do  the  work,  it  should  cease  to  receive 
the  pay. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  POPERY  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Premier  has  given  an  authoritative  denial  of  the  rumour  that  he  intended  to 
introduce  a  measure  for  the  endowment  of  Popery  in  Ireland.  This  is  so  far  satis-  j 
factory  in  the  meantime,  yet  there  are  many  circumstances  whicli  show  how  short-  | 
sighted  Protestants  will  be  if  they  allow  it  to  lull  their  suspicions.  Earl  Russell 
does  not  refuse  to  endow  Popery  because  it  would  be  morally  wrong  or  politically 
unjust.  He  thinks  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  the  thing  might  have  been 
done  with  propriety,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible  such  a  time  may  return.  It 
might  be  unsafe,  but  it  is  not  improper.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  other 
statesmen  who  are  quite  prepared  to  grant  endowments  to  Popery  immediately,  I 
and  who  propound  this  as  the  specific  for  the  chronic  maladies  of  the  sister  island. 
True,  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  country  have 
expressed  their  determination  not  to  accept  the  public  money.  But  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  features  in  every  case  in  which  Roman  Catholics  are  concerned  is,  that 
in  whatever  refers  to  their  church,  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  same  confi- 
dence in  their  affirmations  and  denials  as  in  those  of  men  of  equal  standing  in  other  | 
denominations.  There  may  be  mental  reservations  to  an  unknown  and  undefinable 
extent.  Many  of  them,  however,  do  not  affect  to  disguise  their  desire  to  be 
endowed,  and  their  determination  to  obtain  endowments  if  they  can.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  not  have  seen  the  following  extract  from  the  Tablet  newspaper  on  the 
question  of  endowments  for  the  Irish  Catholic  Church :  '  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  like  an  endowment ;  we  think  the  State  might  gracefully  give  up  some  of 
the  property  stolen  from  the  church  and  people  of  Ireland.  Of  course,  the  State 
must  take  care  to  arrange  the  terms  of  restitution  so  as  to  please  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  and  above  all,  the  Pope.  We  don't  look  on  the  question  as  a  practical 
one ;  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  Government  or  its  successor 
will  propose  such  a  provision.  Indeed,  they  wul  be  very  likely  to  offer  something 
which  our  Irish  friends  could  not  think  of  accepting.  Still,  it  is  much  wiser  for  us 
Catholics  always  to  leave  a  loophole  for  retreat,  and  it  is  silly,  because  Mr  Aubrey 
de  Vere  volunteers  his  private  suggestions,  for  our  newspapers  to  cry  out  so  lustily, 
in  favour  of  the  voluntary  system.  Voluntaryism  is  anti-Catholic ;  De  Lamen- 
nais'  distinction  will  not  hold  even  in  non -Catholic  states;  the  practice  of  the 
church  is  opposed  to  it.  We  take  all  we  can  get  from  Government  in  Holland, 
England,  and  Prussia.  Heretical  Dissenters  are  the  only  people  who  have  any 
business  with  the  voluntary  principle,  and  we  are  sorry  they  should  have  deluded 
any  Catholics  into  thinking  they  can  believe  in  it.  As  to  Ireland,  we  don't  think 
the  offer  of  endowment  will  be  made ;  but  still  we  would  advise  the  Iri^  not  to 
render  such  an  offer  impossible.  The  robber  is  not  thinking  about  making  resti- 
tution ;  but  still  it  is  wise  and  politic  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  his  wrong,  for  we 
believe  he  is  not  at  ease  on  the  subject.' 


DR  LEE'S  OVERTURE  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

At  the  March  rneeting  of  the  Established  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Dr  Lee  brought 
forward  the  motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  anent. changes  in  forms  of  worship  and  other  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  The  motion  is  as  follows :  *  That  this  presbytery  overture  the 
General  Assembly  to  repeal  the  7th  Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  entitled  a 
Declaratoi;y  Act  anent  changes  in  the  Forms  of  Worship,  and  other  Ecclesiastical 
Arrangements  sanctioned  by  the  I^aws  and  Established  Usages  of  this  Church." ' 
Of  course  Dr,  Lee  delivered  a  speech  in  support  of  his  motion.   He  objected  to  the 
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title  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  for  he  maintains  it  is  an  enacting,  and  not  merely  a 
declaratory  Act.  He  objected  also*  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  inasmuch  aft  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The  Act  gives  to  congrega- 
tions, and  sessions,  and  presbyteries,  the  power  of  turning  the  unlawful  into  the 
lawful.  It  scarcely  belongs  to  us  to  characterize  the  speech,  or  to  discuss  the  over- 
ture it  was  meant  to  defend.  Yet  there  are  some  things  lie  so  openly  on  the 
surface,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  them.  One  of  them  is,  that  the  overtnnst 
ranks  himself  among  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  bom  to  emancipate  the  church 
of  his  fathers  from  the  prejudice  it  inherits  from  such  dunces  as  Ej30x  and  Melville, 
and  Henderson  and  Chalmers  I  Another  is,  that  he  regards  Old  Greyfriars  Church, 
Edinburgh,  as  a  model  to  all  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
and  worship  and  taste.  Anbther  is,  that  he  considers  all  his  opponents  in  the 
presbytery  and  elsewhere  as  a  parcel  of  ninnies  who  know  nothing  of  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  aught  else  that  becomes  advanced 
thinkers.  Another  is,  that  he  forgets  that  there  are  thousands  who  will  venture 
to  rejudge  his  judgment  of  himsefi,  and  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  of  his  opponents. 
To  us  it  appears  that  Dr  Lee's  speech  is  a  series  of  quibbles  from  beginning  to 
end.  His  distinction  between  a  declaratory  and  an  enacting  Act,  valid  enough, 
of  course,  as  a  mere  matter  of  lexicography, — his  denial  that  presbyteries  had  any 
place  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  although  it  may  be 
historically  correct, — his  demand  for  a  specification  of  the  law  that  is  violated 
by  some  of  the  innovations,  as  if  there  were  not  consuetudinary  as  well  as  written 
laws,— his  assertion  that  some  of  the  innovations  are  not  contrary  to  established 
usage,  because  they  were  once  practised,  although  they  have  been  discontinued 
a  hundred  years,— deserve,  in  our  estimation,  no  other  name  than  quibbles. 
They  may  be  correct  in  one  sense  or  other,  but  it  is  in  a  sense  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purp66e.  They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  a  mind  that  either  cannot  or  will 
not  look  in  the  face  the  real  question  it  is  called  to  discuss. 


RUMOUR  OF  LIBELS  IN  THE  CHURCH  COURTS. 

Rumours  of  coming  events  perhaj)S  scarcely  fall  within  our  province,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  must  be  our  excuse.  That  we  may  not  needlessly  injure 
the  reputation  or  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  we  shall  avoid  the  mention  of 
names  till  they  are  published  by  authority.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  church  courts 
of  more  than  one  Presbyterian  denomination  in  Scotland,  libels  will  soon  be  served 
on  certain  ministers,  who  are  charged  with  error  concerning  the  Sabbath,  or  the 
obligation  of  the  Decalogue,  or  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testainent.  The  report, 
whether  true  or  false,  indicates  a  persuasion  in  the  public  mind  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  sound  doctrine  demands  public  animadver- 
sion on  *  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers.'  With  this  persuasion,  we 
must  confess  we  fully  sympathize.  We  are  staunch  friends  of  free  and  unfettered 
inquiry.  If  a  minister  of  the  gospel  sincerely  believes  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
Sabbath  except  during  canonical  hours,  that  the  Decalogue  qua  Decalogue  is  dead 
and  buried,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  no  part  of  the  Christian's  rule  of  faith,  we 
plead  that  he  shoiQd  be  allowed  to  preach  it  and  to  publish  it.  But  if  he  happen 
10  be  the  minister  of  a  church  wMch  has  adopted  a  Confession  in  which  these 
heretical  tenets  are  abjured, — ^a  Confession,  too,  which  he  voluntarily  subscribed  as 
a  condition  of  his  admission  to  office, — the  case  is  widely  different.  His  subscrip- 
tion did  not  bind  him  to  believe  the  whole  contents  of  the  Confession  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and,  without  any  suspicion  of  dishonesty,  he  might  avow  a  change  of  opinion 
on  any  of  the  articles  of  his  former  creed.  But  his  subscription  certainly  bound 
him  to  teacK  a  certain  system  of  doctrine  as  long  as  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
church  that  licensed  or  ordained  him,  unless  he  can  persuade  all  his  brethren  to 
adopt  his  views.  As  to  the  power  of  persuasion,  we  must  say  we  do  not  credit  our 
men  of  progress  with  being  gifted  with  much  of  that.  Formerly,  the  advocates  of 
error  in  Presbyterian  churches  have  been  men  of  a  subtle  or  profound  cast  of 
thought,  who  have  been  fond  of  grappling  with  abstruse  or  insoluble  problems. 
Among  our  present  troublers,  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  logic  as  well  as  of  theology. 
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Nothing  would  please  us  better  than  to  see  any  one  of  them  publish  a  treatise  on 
any  olie  of  the  subjects  to  which  their  innovations  relate, — we  say  a  treatise,  and 
not  a  popular  sermon,  and  not  a  presbyterial  harangue,  or  a  platform  declamation,— 
any  one  of  them !  nay,  if  they  were  to  club  their  powers  of  great  thinking,  and 
classical  writing,  and  literary  art,  we  question  if  they  could  manufacture  a  treatise 
that  would  not  lay  bare  to  the  most  superficial  thinker  in  this  superficial  age  the 
feebleness  and  the  fallacy  of  their  theories.  It  is  a  superficial  age,  which  does  not 
know  its  own  superficiality,  as  is  painfully  manifested  when  a  person  who  has 
studied  a  question  for  thirty  or  forty  years  is  frequently  attempted  to  be  put  down 
by  a  stripling  who  knows  no  more  than  he  has  learned  from  a  leader  in  the  Scots- 
man^ written,  perhaps,  by  a  critic  who  is  so  busy  in  lamenting  the  worthlessness  of 
sermons  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  hear  them  I  Ceriainly  the  Scottish  clergy  of  all 
denominations  will  sustain  an  irreparable  loss,  if  they  do  not  peruse  and  admire  and 
copy  his  lucubrations  on  homiletics! 


At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Dr  Forbes  moved  that  an  overture  against  union  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Assembly.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it:  *  Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  appointed  in  1863,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  that  Synod,  and 
representatives  of  other  churches,  **  to  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  union  by  all 
suitable  means  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  this  church  : "  And 
whereas  it  has  emerged,  as  shown  by  reports  of  said  committee,  laid  before  the 
Assemblies  in  1864-5,  that  there  exists  an  essential  difference  between  the  principles 
of  the  Free  and  those  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  first,  in  respect  that  the  latter  hold  "  that  it  is  not  within  his  province 
to  legislate  as  to  what  is  true  in  religion,"  even  declaratively ;  and  second,  in 
respect  that  they  hold  further  that  "  State  aid  for  endowing  the  church,  and  for 
maintaining  and  extending  it,  is  contrary  to  Christ's  ordinance : "  Also,  whereas 
there  exists  a  prevalent  opinion  that  unscriptural  views  are  tolerated  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  reference  to  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  supreme  court  of  her  church  homologated  the  tenet  of  Dr 
Balmer,  and  had  affirmed  it  in  their  testimony,  that  the  Son  of  God  has  not  for  the 
elect  only,  but  for  mankind  at  large,  opened  the  door  of  mercy ^  rendered  it  com- 
patible with  the  character  and  government  of  the  Most  High  to  grant  them  pardon, 
and  has  removed  all  legal  and  external  barriers  to  their  salvation  :  And  whereas, 
further,  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  proposed  to  base  the  contem- 
plated union  upon  a  supplemental  fund  for  the  gospel  ministry — a  course  which 
must  necessarily  involve  the  subversion  of  the  Sustentation  Ftind:  it  is  humbly 
overtured  the  Venerable  the  General  Assembly  that  they  take  the  premises  into 
their  special  consideration,  and  that  they  neither  authorize  nor  adopt  any  step 
toward  the  consummation  of  a  union  which  would  involve  a  departure  from  the 
principles  and  procedure  of  the  church  on  these  momentous  subjects.'  Dr  Forbes  is 
an  opponent  of  the  union.  Let  United  Presbyterians  observe  the  three  charges  he 
brings  against  them, — that  they  are  voluntaries,  that  they  tolerate  heresy,  and  that 
they  are  averse  to  a  sustentation  fund.  That  we  are  voluntaries  is  true;  that 
we  tolerate  heresy  is  not  true,  for  most  of  us  hold,  and  are  determined  to  hold, 
the  tenet  of  Dr  Balmer ;  that  we  cherish  any  revolutionary  designs  against  the 
Sustentation  Fund  may  be  known  to  Dr  Forbes,  but  is  a  profound  secret  to  our- 
selves. Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  Sustentation  and  the  Supplemental  Scheme 
would  not  be  unpopular  among  us. — By  a  majority  of  60  to  5  it  was  decided  not 
to  transmit  the  overture. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  MR  G.  W.  GORDON,  JAMAICA. 

CHIEFLY  FROM  PERSONAL  ENOWLEPGE  AND  ORIGINAL  LETTERS. 

Shortly  after  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  outbreak  in  Jamaica 
reached  our  shores,  I  sent  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
It  was  then  generally  understood  and  believed  in  this  country  that  the  late 
Mr  G.  W.  Gordon  must  have  been  a  most  execrable  character,  and  that  he 
had  been  righteously  executed  as  a  traitor  and  a  murderer.  Having  re- 
ceived great  kindness  from  him,  and  been  led  to  form  a  high  estimate  of 
his  moral  and  religious  worth,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  tell 
what  I  knew  of  him  to  the  best  of  my  information  and  recollections; 
acknowledging,  however,  that  time  makes  great  and  often  sad  changes, — 
that  I  was  liable  to  fading  reminiscences  after  an  interval  of  sixteen  years, 
and  that  I  might  have  had  erroneous  representations  made  to  me  when  I 
was  in  the  colony.  What  I  then  said  has  brought  me  into  a  large  amount 
of  correspondence.  I  have  got  many  unsolicited  communications,  some 
confirming  and  some  controverting  the  account  which  I  had  given.  I  have 
also  instituted  inquiries  for  myself,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  the  very  truth 
from  the  most  reliable  sources. 

What  I  then  mentioned  as  having  fallen  within  my  personal  observation, 
has  not  been  disputed,  and  much  testimony  shows  in  respect  to  other  par- 
ticulars that  the  view  which  I  had  been  led  to  take  of  them  is  still  a  clear 
and  strong  belief  in  the  island,  Mr  Thomas  Harvey,  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  now  on  a  visit  to  the  colony,  says,  in  a 
letter  recently  received  :  *  A  gentleman  of  high  position  (Hon.  A.  Bravo), 
well  known  to  Josepli  Sturge  and  myself  on  our  former  visit,  gave  us  yester- 
day a  long  and  interesting  sketch  of  Gordon's  life — having  known  him  inti- 
mately. The  facts  were  substantially  the  same  as  published  in  England  by 
Dr  King.  His  rise  from  the  position  of  a  slave ;  self-education  ;  success  in 
business ;  sending  his  sisters  under  good  care  to  Paris  for  education ;  getting 
them  respectably  married ;  portioning  them ;  aiding  his  father  in  his  reverses, 
and  exercising  great  liberality  to  others  ;  and  this  with  much  fervour  and 
apparent  sincerity  of  religious  profession,  render  his  character  as  seen  from 
one  side  singularly  attractive,  and  almost  romantically  interesting.'  The 
accuracy  of  these  impressions  is  now  investigated  under  great  disadvantages. 
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Parties  from  whom  I  could  have  learDed  much,  have  been  for  some  time  de- 
ceased, or  have  fallen  victims  in  the  recent  slaughter.  The  testimonies,  how- 
ever, with  which  I  am  now  furnished,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  aiming 
to  do  justice  to  the  son,  I  have  done  some  injustice  to  his  father.  Of  Joseph 
Gordon,  Esq.,  I  spoke  as  kindly  as  I  then  conscientiously  could ;  but  I  was 
not  aware  that  he  did  so  much  as  he  now  appears  to  have  done  for  his 
coloured  children.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  which  I  had  made,  he 
says  that  his  son  George  'was  a  kind-hearted  boy,'  and  that  such  had  been 
his  character  up  to  the  time  I  left  Kingston.  He  then  proceeds :  '  Poor  G. 
W.  Gordon,  it  is  true,  was  born  a  slave  to  Cherry  Garden  Estate,  in  St 
Andrews,  as  were  some  others  by  his  mother,  who,  with  her  sister,  were 
slaves  on  that  estate  when  I  was  overseer,  and  afterwards  attorney  for 
many  years  :  and  long  before  I  became  attorney  for  the  estate,  I  freed  the 
nine  (the  seven  children,  the  mother,  and  her  sister)  at  a  heavy  expense, 
which  I  could  ill  tifford  at  the  time,  by  placing  nine  negroes  on  the  estate, 
by  which  means  I  procured  the  freedom  of  the  nine  coloured  family,  as  1 
considered  myself  in  duty  bound  to  my  God  as  well  as  to  them.  G,  W. 
Gordon  was  the  eldest  of  the  children.  While  he  was  very  young,  I  sent 
him  to  a  very  good  school  at  my  expense,  as  well  as  such  of  the  children  as 
were  able  to  go.  I  have  paid  all  the  expenses  of  education  and  mainte- 
nance for  all  my  children,  from  the  cradle  until  they  were  grown  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.'  By  this  account,  Mr  J.  Gordon  freed  his  own 
children  with  their  mother  and  aunt,  putting  other  slaves  in  their  place, 
and  then  gave  them  the  best  education  which  was  to  be  had  in  the  locality. 
Mr  J.  Gordon  next  gives  a  statement  about  business  matters,  rather  long  to 
quote,  and  in  my  opinion  also  very  debateable,  as  he  and  his  son  are  known 
to  have  had  very  different  iinderstandings  of  their  mutual  transactions.  In 
the  case  as  made  out  by  him  he  appears  more  favouring  than  favoured.  I 
have  an  important  letter  from  Mrs  Shannon,  the  mother-in-law  of  Mr  G. 
W.  Gordon,  an  excellent  lady  who  keeps  a  high-class  seminary  in  Kingston. 
Dr  Bowerbank  has  represented  her  as  having  broken  off  intercourse  with  Mr 
G.  Gordon,  through  disapproval  of  his  proceedings.  As  he  has  cited  this 
witness,  1  am  glad  that  I  can  present  the  reader  with  her  evidence.  She 
says  to  me :  'Your  letter  to  the  Tekgraph  was  not  quite  correct.  The  late  Mr 
Gordon  did  not  purchase  his  freedom,  nor  that  of  any  of  his  family ;  that 
was  done  by  his  father,  who  was  always  kind  to  them  when  they  were 
young.  He  also  sent  George  to  school  for  some  years  in  Jamaica,  at  that 
time  not  very  much  noted  for  good  schools.  Being  clever  and  studious, 
the  scholar  made  good  use  of  his  time ;  and  at  the  age,  I  believe,  of  foar- 
teen,  he  was  sent  to  a  Mr  Daly,  of  Black  River,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years*  Instead  of  misspending  time  like  too  many,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  reading,  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Mr  Daly,  on 
parting  with  him,  gave  him  a  beautiful  letter  in  approbation  of  his  conduct, 
which  letter  we  still  have.  He  soon  after  commenced  business  as  a  mer- 
chant. His*  father  being  attorney  for  a  good  many  estates,  was  of  mucli 
use  to  him  in  advancing  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  a  rich  man. 
In  the  year  1 842  I  left  Jamaica,  and  took  a  few  young  ladies  with  me. 
Among  them,  by  Mr  G.  W.  Gordon's  request,  were  his  two  youngest 
sisters,  who  were  twins.  Their  brother  always  paid  me,  and  he  soon  after 
sent  an  elder  sister*  I  took  them  to  Paris,  where  he  wished  them  all  to  i 
spend  some  time,  and  after  leaving  them  there  for  three  months,  I  returned 
with  him  to  fetch  them.  In  October  1846  he  married,  and  in  November  we 
all  returned  to  Jamaica,  when  he  found  his  father's  affairs  getting  worse.  | 
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Soon  after  it  was  thought  best  for  the  family  of  Mr  J.  Gordon  to  leave 
Jamaica.  You  were  then  in  the  island.  They  left  accordingly,  and  our 
poor  martyr  took  upon  himself  all  his  father's  responsibilities,  agreeing  to 
allow  him  £500  a-year,  of  which  Mr  Perkins,  Mrs  Gordon's  eon  by  a 
former  marriage,  was  to  pay  part ;  but  he  only  remitted  once,  as  he  got 
into  trouble,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  clandestinely,  so  that  all  the  re- 
sponsibility fell  on  the  dear  departed  one,  who  for  years  regularly  sent 
the  amount.  But  as  property  was  each  year  becoming  of  less  value,  he,  too, 
began  to  be  in  difficulties  with  his  agents,  and  he  was  unable  to  remit  so 
much;  but  he  still  sent  all  he  could  till  his  martyrdom.  A  few  years  ago 
his  father  came  out,  and  was  living  with  him.  A  large  estate  in  St  Mary's 
was  greatly  in  debt  to  Mr  J.  Gordon's  agents.  His  son  was  the  responsible 
party,  and  wished  to  protect  them.  The  father  wanted  to  take  the  produce 
and  get  possession  of  the  books,  and  hence  they  had  a  quarrel,  which,  since 
the  late  affair,  has  been  magnified  into  the  report  that  the  son  struck  his 
aged  parent.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  old  man's  denial  of  this.  I  have 
since  heard  that  Dr  Bowerbank  has  asserted  that  the  son  knocked  the  father 
down  in  the  streets  of  Kingston! !  He  has  also  alleged  that  when  he  came 
to  my  house  to  look  for  Mr  G.  W.  Gordon,  I  said,  "  Dr  B,,  you  surely  could 
not  expect  to  find  him  here ;  I  have  not  seen  the  man  for  two  years."  I 
certainly  did  say,  pointing  to  my  teachers  and  pupils  (about  forty).  You 
could  not  expect  he  was  here ;  but  who  could  have  put  any  other  construe- 
on  my  words  except  himself,  than  that  a  house  full  of  children  was  the  last 
place  in  which  to  find  him  ?  As  to  my  not  having  seen  him,  I  saw  him  only 
the  day  before.  •  .  .  Since  I  have  known  Mr  Gordon  I  have  nel^er 
had  one  angry  word  from  him,  and  my  own  son  never  treated  me  with  more 
kindness  and  respect.  ...  I  could  fill  volumes  were  I  to  tell  you  of 
his  many  acts  of'  kindness,  but,  coming  from  me,  the  relation  of  them  might 
be  thought  partial.  His  friend,  Mr  W.  Anderson,  never  spoke  more  truly 
than  when,  introducing  him  to  you,  he  said  he  was  a  man  of  princely  gene- 
rosity and  unbounded  benevolence — yes,  benevolent  to  a  fault — ^f6r  he  would 
at  any  time  divide  the  meal  sent  to  his  store  with  any  one  he  thought  needed 
it,  and  go  without  himself.  The  last  week  of  his  life  he  did  so  to  a  poor 
white  woman,  whom,  with  his  beloved  wife,  myself,  his  sisters'  husbands, 
and  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  he  was  accused  of  plotting  to  kill.  Oh,  it 
is  sickening  to  think  that  any  one  who  knew  him  could  for  a  moment 
believe  such  a  charge.  Unfortunately  he  has  made  many  enemies  among 
those  in  power  by  exposing  their  acts ;  and  as  he  wrote  in  May  last,  he 
believed  if  an  opportunity  occurred  they  would  unceremoniously  despatch 
him.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  his  dismissal  from  the  o^ces  of  the 
ma^tracy,  of  which  he  held  six,  merely  for  an  act  of  humanity.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  he  made  enemies  among  some  of  the  clergy  by  exposing  one  of 
them  to  the  bishop,  and  that  very  one  is  now  brought  up  by  the  parishioners 
for  the  same  fault  of  which  he  complained.  I  have  often  told  him  not  to 
notice  those  things,  as  he  stood  alone ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  it  his  duty.  It 
is  a  painful  pleasure  to  me  now  to  see  the  poor  people  from  the  country  who 
come  down  to  tell  their  sorrows,  and  call  to  see  Missis,  and  to  hear  them 
speak  of  his  kindness.  I  make  a  point  of  asking  them.  Did  Mr  Gordon 
ever  tell  you  to  kill  buckra,  or  to  do  bad?  Poor  things,  they  are  shocked 
that  I  should  ask  such  questions.  To  some  he  has  given  money  to  buy 
clothes  to  go  to  church,  to  others  books  and  Bibles,  and  one  of  the  docu- 
ments which  was  made  so  much  of  was  a  hymn-book  given  to  Paul  Bogle, 
in  which  he  had  written,  "  With  the  Christian  regards  of  G.  W.  Gordon." 
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.  .  .  His  last  letter  was  a  masterpiece  of  resignation  and  submission  to 
the  divine  will.  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  forgery ;  but  happily  many  have 
seen  the  originaL  There  is  also  another  written  in  the  "  Wolverine"  the  day 
after  he  was  on  board,  giving  direction  about  his  afiairs  in  case  anything 
should  happen  to  him.  It  fills  fifteen  pages ;  and  so  anxious  was  he  that 
no  one  should  lose  by  him,  that  I  believe  he  has  named  every  shilling  he 
owed  (not  much,  except  to  his  agents,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
perties and  life  policies  were  mortgaged),  and  how  it  was  to  be  paid.  Bat 
such  was  the  confusion  during  Satanic  law,  that  nearly  all  was  stolen  or 
destroyed.  ...  I  must  leave  a  subject  on  which  I  could  dwell  for 
ever.  His  memory,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  honoured  by  all  the  wise  and 
good.  We  cannot  bring  him  back,  and  I  wish  no  more  blood  shed ;  too 
much  is  crying  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  I  would  die  a  beggar  to  see  his. 
character  vindicated.' 

The  foregoing  letter  of  Mrs  Shannon,  a  venerable  lady  of  sixty-seven, 
corroborates  in  general  the  representation  I  had  given,  and  mentions  other 
circumstances  presenting  the  character  of  her  son-in-law  under  very  engag- 
ing aspects.  Beyond  the  rudimentary  and  imperfect  instruction  of  a  country 
school,  he  was  self-educated ;  and  having  been  freed  by  his  father,  he  acted 
in  every  way  open  to  him,  and  for  many  years  successively  with  munificent 
kindness  to  all  the  members  of  his  family  connection^  At  the  close  of  a 
public  lecture  which  I  delivered  in  Glasgow  just  after  the  sad  news  from 
Jamaica  had  been  received,  I  expressed  my  grateful  esteem  for  Mr  Gordon, 
and  urged  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  investigation  into  the  facts  of 
the  Jamaica  outbreak  as  the  Government  has  since  instituted.  At  a  later 
meeting  held  in  Glasgow,  I  indicated  some  apprehension  that  through  poli- 
tical excitement  he  might  have  been  led  into  indiscretions ;  while  I  reiterated 
my  belief  that  such  a  man  as  I  had  known  him  to  be  could  not  be  guilty  of 
rebellion  or  massacre.  The  trial  had  not  then  been  made  public,  and  one 
was  constrained  to  think  that  surely  there  must  have  been  some  apparent 
grounds  for  the  sentence  passed.  Now  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
nothing  whatever  was  brought  home  to  the  accused,  implicating  him  in  the 
Moraot  Bay  riot,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  sheer  mockery  of 
justice.  The  Pall  Mall  Oazette  gave  expression  to  the  national  mind  in 
saying :  '  There  is  not  a  point  in  the  proceedings  which  is  not  an  outrage 
on  the  plainest  dictates  of  natural  justice,  and  conmion  good  sense.  It 
appears  to  us  that  on  this  evidence  Mr  Gordon  might  just  as  well  have 
been  convicted  of  the  massacre  at  Delhi  or  Cawnpore.  .  .  .  That  any 
human  creature,  fit  we  do  not  say  to  govern  a  colony,  but  to  act  as  a  country 
magistrate  in  cases  of  slight  importance,  should  have  ratified  such  a  sentence, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  execution,  we  could  not  have  believed  unless 
it  had  occurred.'  In  an  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  case  of  Mr  Gordon,  my 
friend,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  characterizes  the  evidence 
brought  against  him  as  nothing  but  perjured  testimony  and  the  flimsiest 
allegations.  The  Times^  correspondent  (March  30)  says,  'I  may  as  well 
express  here  my  opinion,  that  no  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  either 
that  Mr  Gordon  could  have  been  legally  convicted  of  complicity  with  the 
rioters  or  rebels  at  Morant  Bay,  or  that  there  .was  anything  like  organiza- 
tion among  the  negroes  throughout  the  island  with  a  view  to  rebel.' 

The  enemies  of  Mr  Gordon  have  heaped  many  aspersions  on  him,  but 
where  they  have  any  importance  they  are  wanting  in  proof.  Like  the 
knocking  down  of  his  father  on  the  streets,  they  turn  out  one  afler  another 
to  be  pure  fabrications.    Of  his  monetary  affairs  and  transactions  I  am  not 
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competent  to  speak.  Pecuniary  struggle  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
island.  While  some  accuse  him  of  being  driven  by  diflSculties  into  im- 
proper or  doubtful  expedients  for  relief,  others  equally  respectable  in  the 
colony  see  misrepresentation  in  the  censure,  and  give  him  credit  for  com- 
mercial integrity.  All  that  I  know  of  him  personally  was  on  the  side  of 
uprightness  in  every  relation  and  engagement.  Besides  being  just^  he  was 
goody  in  the  sense  of  benevolent  communicative  goodness.  Indeed,  there 
was  to  my  view  a  nobleness  in  his  benignity  which  quite  won  regard  for 
him,  and  of  which  I  retain  the  freshest  and  most  ineffaceable  impression. 
If  my  estimate  of  Mr  Gordon  be  erring,  at  all  events  it  is  not  singular. 
The  Eev.  G.  Blyth,  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  successful  missionaries, 
who  spent  nearly  a  lifetime  in  Jamaica,  writes  me :  ^  I  was  delighted  with 
your  letter  in  reference  to  G.  W.  Gordon.  Your  opinion  of  him  entirely 
agrees  with  mine.'  My  friend,  the  Rev.  H.  Renton  of  Kelso,  whose  lead- 
ing position  in  our  denomination  is  well  known,  has  sent  me  the  following 
interesting  statement : — 

The  first  time  I  met  him  was  at  the  close  of  forenoon  worship  in  the  Bey.  Mr  Watson's 
cbarch,  Kingston,  on  the  first  Lord's  day  of  Maj  1855,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him 
and  Mrs  Gordon,  Mr  and  Mrs  Roxburgh,  Mr  W .  W.  Anderson,  and  others  of  similar 
standing,  who,  with  Mrs  Watson  and  her  daughter,  remained  to  conduct  the  Sabbath 
school ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  spectacle  of  those  of  highest  intelligence  and 
social  position  in  the  congregation  devoting  themselves  to  that  service,  and  led  thereby 
to  form  a  very  favourable  impression  of  their  own  Christianity.  That  impression  was 
confirmed,  as  regarded  Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon,  on  a  visit  to  Cherry  Gardens  a  few  days 
after,  where  1  spent  two  nights,  and  where  all  I  saw  of  him  corresponded  with  what  Mr 
Watson  had  told  me  of  his  active,  earnest,  generous,  godly  character. 

On  returning  to  Kingston  in  January  1856,  1  accepted  his  kind  and  pressing  invita- 
tion to  spend  a  few  days  and  enjoy  the  mountain  scenery,  which  in  an  excursion  to 
Newcastle  on  my  former  visit  had  so  enchanted  me  by  its  magnificence  and  beauty. 
Bat  a  severe  illness  shortly  after  my  arrival  led  to  my  detention  for  several  weeks,  and 
brought  me  into  such  close  and  confidential  contact  with  my  host  and  his  amiable  and 
accomplished  wife,  as  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  knowing  them  more  intimately  than 
friends  commonly  do  each  other  after  the  social  intercourse  of  many  years.  When  my 
condition  was  most  critical,  he  sat  up  with  me  by  night,  and  Mrs  Gordon  rarely  left  my 
bedside  by  day.  The  bedroom  had  one  entrance  from  the  drawing-room,  and  during 
my  confinement  he  every  morning,  before  starting  for  Kingston — seven  miles  distant — 
conducted  family  worship  by  my  bedside,  no  other  than  Mrs  Gordon  being  in  the  room, 
while  the  door  stood  open  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  servants  and  others  were 
assembled.  His  prayers,  simple,  appropriate,  fervent,  had  to  me  all  the  charm  of  true 
devotion.  The  sacred  fellowship  of  that  season  established  mutual  confidence,  and  on 
my  convalescence  he  talked  unreservedly  upon  all  things  which  occupied  his  mind.  I 
found  that  he  was  immersed  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  as  a  planter,  and  thought 
that  he  had  far  too  many  things,  and  especially  far  too  many  Jamaica  estates,  in  hand. 
He  had  an  ardent  temperament,  and  a  vigorous  and  elastic  constitution.  He  both 
nndertook  and  overtook  a  vast  amount  of  work.  Nor  were  his  interest  and  energy  less 
in  public,  benevolent,  and  religious  causes,  than  in  his  own  secular  concerns.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  seemed  to  me  actuated  by  more  honourable  and  unselfish  and  purer 
motives.  He  had  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  an  exalted 
estimate  of  the  dignity,  rights,  and  privileges  of  British  citizenship.  He  attributed  to 
corrupt  local  administration,  and  to  the  corrupt  state  of  a  large  portion  of  the  white 
society  in  Jamaica,  the  counteraction  and  failure  of  the  beneficial  designs  and  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  British  legislation,  and  mentioned  to  me  various  men  of  position,  whom 
he  had  to  meet  with  courtesy  in  public  and  business  affairs,  but  whose  household 
thresholds  he  would  scorn  to  cross,  and  whom  he  would  not  admit  within  his  own.  He 
thought  for  himself  on  every  matter,  was  very  self-reliant,  and  what  he  judged  right  he 
did  without  heed  of  opposition  or  opinion.  His  defect  seemed  to  me  impulsiveness, 
vhich,  in  the  ardour  and  generosity  of  his  nature,  was  apt  to  lead  him  to  engage  or 
undertake  what  it  might  be  very  embarrassing  or  difficult  for  him  to  fulfil.  He  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  injustice  ana  immorality  in  every  form  and  in  every  quarter,  and 
publicly  and  privately  denounced  both  unsparingly,  wherever  obtruded  in  act  or  prin- 
ciple. In  such  a  community  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have  many  enemies.  But 
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I  nerer  knew  a  man  more  candid  to  opponents,  or  less  disposed  to  take  offence  at  oppo- 
sition, or  more  free  of  malevolence.  Towards  his  bitterest  foes  he  harboured  no  per- 
sonal ill-will,  and  on  reading  or  referring  to  the  vituperation  of  any  of  them,  woald 
saj,  '  Poor  man,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  I  forgive  him.'  The  Christian  spirit  dwelt  in  him, 
and  I  had  often  been  struck  to  observe  wiih  what  readiness,  seriousness,  and  zest,  after 
the  conversation  had  been  engrossed  with  political  or  secular  topics,  he  would  turn  to 
the  spiritual,  and  evince  that  in  the  truths  and  promises  of  the  gospel  he  foiiad  his  rest 
and  refreshment.  On  parting  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon,  I  felt,  as  I  have  felt  on  every 
remembrance  of  that  visit,  that  had  I  been  their  brother  I  could  not  have  been  treated 
with  greater  kindness  and  confidence  by  either,  and  of  both  I  had  a  high  estimate,  in- 
tellectually, morally,  and  spiritually. 

With  these  views  of  him,  the  tidings  on  the  18th  of  last  November,  of  his  seizure, 
and  ignominious  and  summary  execution,  as  the  instigator  of  a  wide-spread  negro 
insurrection,  shocked  me  beyond  any  I  ever  received,  and,  as  you  know,  I  was  equall/ 
incredulous  of  his  guilt  and  of  such  an  insurrection.  At  an  evening  missionary  meet- 
ing in  my  church  on  the  first  Lord's  day  of  December,  I  expressed  my  belief  that  unless 
he  had  become  inaane,  in  which  case  he  was  not  a  responsible  agent,  it  was  impossible, 
from  his  understanding,  his  intelligence,  his  principles,  and  his  character,  that  he  could 
be  a  party  in  any  treasonable  or  bloody  movement.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  while  well 
aware  how  man  may  degenerate,  and  the  best  may  fall,  and  the  pressure  of  difficulties 
or  the  power  of  temptation  may  lead  individuals  to  act  in  utter  inconsistency  with  their 
habitual  character,  none  of  his  letters  yet  brought  to  light,  whether  public  or  private, 
down  to  the  last,  are  in  the  slightest  degree  at  variance  with  my  former  estimate  of  him 
as  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  of  high  principle,  of  pure  character,  and  of  genuine  piet). 

That  he  was  an  agitator  I  will  not  dispute ;  that  his  agitation  was  inva- 
riably measured  and  prudent  I  may  not  affirm.  But  I  am  confident  he 
had  a  loyal  as  well  as  loving  and  generous  heart,  and  that  where  he  was 
reckoned  to  be  intemperate  in  speech,  he  was  moved  by  compassion  for  the 
aggrieved,  and  impatience  to  redress  their  wrongs.  No  one  could  more  truly 
say,  since  Paul  first  uttered  the  words,  '  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not 
weak?  who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not?'  His  agitation  must  be  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  abuses  against  which  it  was  directed.  It  has  been  at- 
tested by  many  that  wages  were  generally  small,  and  imperfectly  paid; 
that  wild  fruit  in  back  lands  or  abandoned  estates,  from  being  free,  had 
become  interdicted,  so  that  the  taking  of  an  orange  or  cocoa  nut  incurred 
heavy  penalties;  that  the  negroes  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  importa- 
tion of  coolies  to  supersede  themselves,  for  an  Established  Church  costiog 
the  colony  about  £45,000  per  annum,  to  wbich  few  of  them  belonged, 
and  for  the  jobbing  and  corruption  of  numerous  placeholders ;  that  the 
planters  were  also  the  magistrates,  and  that  appeals  for  justice  were  both 
expensive  and  hopeless ;  and  that  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  which  Mr 
Gordon  was  deemed  by  his  opponents  to  be  ^  a  nuisance,'  has  been  de- 
nounced and  suppressed  in  language  outrivalling  all  his  denunciations  of 
its  factiousness,  venality,  and  misconduct.  This  summary  leaves  room  for 
many  exceptions,  for  many  instances  of  kindness  to  the  negroes,  and  faithful 
fulfilment  of  engagements  made  with  them.  I  speak  of  the  g^eral  condi- 
tion of  the  island  as  largely  certified. 

While  defiant  of  opposition  and  irrepressible  by  tyranny,  he  was  almost 
weakly  sensitive  to  kindness.  His  enemies  might  have  bound  his  Samsouic 
spirit,  and  taken  it  captive  by  cords  of  love.  Though  I  went  to  Jamaica 
for  reasons  of  health,  and  was  truly  and  largely  indebted  to  him  for  healing 
attentions  to  the  sick  member  of  my  family,  yet  because  I  evinced  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  friendliness,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
good  of  Jamaica,  on  which  his  soul  was  set,  by  getting  up,  in  conjunction 
with  himself  and  others,  anti-slave-trade  meetings,  he  always  spoke  and 
acted  as  if  I  had  been  the  benefactor.  It  is  now  sad  to  look  on  his  tokens 
of  remembrance.    After  I  left  the  island  he  wrote  me  occasionally.    In  his 
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letters  he  always  spoke  religiously,  but  never  fanatically.  In  a  long  letter 
of  8th  December  1849,  he  says :  *  Since  you  left,  West  India  affairs  have  not 
improved.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  much  to  do,  and  I  have  gone  through 
much  temporal  depression ;  but  having  trusted  to  Him  who  is  able  to  do  all 
things,  and  who  has  love  towards  all  who  fear  Him,  I  have  been  in  much 
mercy  sustained,  and  amidst  trials  I  have  found  my  strength  equal  to  my 
day.  .  .  .  The  clouds  of  trial  and  difficulty  are  suspended  over  us ;  but  it 
is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  to  Him  good.  It  has  pleased  Him 
to  raise  up  a  friend  for  us  in  yourself.  Having  seen  our  condition,  you  are 
able  to  judge  of  it,  and  speak  and  write  the  truth.  It  may  be  that  your 
endeavours  will  prove  availing  in  our  behalf.' 

I  do  not  wonder  that  he  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  rolling  stone  in  respect 
to  religious  connection.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Kingston,  while  I  supplied  temporarily  its  pulpit.  Then  he 
became  a  Baptist ;  and  latterly  we  have  heard  of  him  as  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England.  All  this  seeming  changefulness  I  can  neither  explain 
nor  justify.  I  suspect  he  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  only  as 
acknowledging  it  to  be  the  Established  Church  of  the  colony;  and  in 
thinking  that  as  he  could  conscientiously  join  with  its  members  in  observing 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  might  do  so  in  alliance  with  the  maintenance  of  his 
civil  privileges.  About  his  first,  and,  as  I  think,  only  change,  I  happen  to 
know  something,  and  can  speak  more  positively.  Though  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, he  was  never  a  zealous  Presbyterian ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  lay 
much  more  stress  on  personal  exertion  than  on  any  system  of  ecclesiastical 
organization.  I  mentioned  to  him,  that  a  certain  gentleman  had  indicated 
a  purpose  to  join  our  church  in  Kingston.  He  said  to  me,  that  his  doing 
90  would  cause  him  much  perplexity.  I  asked,  Why  ?  and  he  said  there 
was  mudi  in  the  conduct  of  that  individual  of  whioh  he  greatly  disapproved ; 
and  he  could  not  be  in  the  same  church  with  him  and  not  remonstrate  with 
him  in  a  way  that  might  have  unpleasant  issues.  He  told  me  confidentially 
to  what  supposed  misconduct  he  more  particularly  alluded.  In  reference  to 
this  matter,  he  said,  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  already  quoted :  '  Our 

little  chapel  is  progressing ;  we  rely  on  your  aid  to  encourage  us.  Mr  

has  joined  us ;  but  as  I  do  not  approve  of  his  conduct  in  many  respects,  I 
intend  to  withhold  fellowship  with  him  until  we  have  an  understanding. 
As  a  Christian  I  may  do  this  in  love,  and  if  he  is  sincere  I  hope  he  will 
reason  with  me  as  a  brother  and  a  fellow-sinner.  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  I  hope  that 
in  this  matter  I  shall  be  supported  by  grace.  I  wish  it  could  be  avoided. 
Should  you  think  it  worthy  of  advice,  say  whether  I  am  justified  or  not  in 
my  intended  proceedings.'  Here  was  the  beginning  of  his  divergence  from 
our  religious  denomination ;  and  the  reader  will  judge  whether  it  bespeaks 
a  spirit  of  consideration  and  faithfulness,  or  of  dogmatism  and  fickleness.' 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  Mr  Gordon,  in  connection  with  revival  move- 
ments, not  only  preached  or  addressed  from  pulpits,  but  also  that  he  admini- 
stered the  Lord's  Supper.  Shduld  it  be  so,  we  have  revivalists  at  home, 
who  in  their  special  fervour  would  do  all  that ;  and  we  have  sections  of 
Christians  who  neither  own  the  distinction  of  minister  and  member,  nor 
deem  an  ordained,  ministry  essential  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
These  are  not  my  views,  but  I  would  think  it  hard  that  any  should  be 
punished  or  maligned  for  holding  them. 

I  gave  several  persons,  who  visited  Jamaica  for  their  health,  letters 
of  introduction  to  him.  They  all  spoke  of  his  kindness  when  they  returned 
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in  the  strongest  terms.  Regarding  one  of  these  cases  he  wrote  me :  '  I  have 
now  to  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  by  David  Bain,  who  has  called  upon 
me.  He  suffered  much  on  the  voyage.  I  have  just  seen  him  this  morning. 
He  reports  unfavourably  of  himself,  but  that  may  be  expected  after  the 
rough  passage.  He  is  at  Mrs  Johnston's  lodgings,  Harbour  Street.  I  am 
to  see  Dr  Campbell  and  Dr  M'Fadyen,  who  have  both  called  on  him,  and  if 
they  think  that  a  change  will  be  desirable  to  the  cool  mountains,  I  shall  at 
once  be  able  to  get  him  comfortable  quarters.  I  feel  interested  in  him,  and 
he'  may  rely  on  my  best  attentions  to  him.' 

One  saying  of  Mr  Grordon's  now  recurs  to  me  forcibly,  as  confirmed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  subsequent  events.  We  were  travelling  together 
through  mountain  scenery;  and  nothing  but  sight  can  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  its  mingling  loveliness  and  grandeur.  Some  portions  of  the 
island  are  Uime  enough ;  but  wide  are  the  areas  where  nature  unfolds  its 
richest  fascinations.  In  the  lower  grounds  the  landscape  is  often  charming. 
I  have  seen  a  single  tree,  popularly  called  the  cotton  tree,  giving  exquisite 
effect  to  a  largei  valley,  so  gigantic  was  it  in  its  growth,  while  the  horizontal 
branches,  themselves  huge  as  trees,  were  so  many  hanging  gardens  decked 
with  parasitical  flowers,  having  the  vividness  and  diversity  of  rainbow 
colours,  while  creeping  plants  hung  in  graceful  festoons  from  bough  to 
bough,  and  flung  the  enchantment  of  delicacy  around  magnitude  and  power. 
But  the  mountains,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  the  tropical  Edens.  Our  rarest 
plants,  there  developed  in  all  their  normal  stateliness  and  elegance,  are  the 
commonplace  of  creation.  What  a  gorgeous  sky !  What  a  paradisaical 
world !  It  seems  as  if  the  sun  were  proving  all  his  power  to  bless, 
and  grateful  earth  ^^ere  uplifting  and  presenting  its  choicest  offerings  to 
heaven !  Mr  Gordon,  casting  a  thoughtful  pensive  look  on  this  pano- 
rama, expressed  himself  to  the  effect :  '  We  have  a  beautiful  island,  but  oh 
how  afflicted!  How  sad,  that  divine  goodness  should  be  so  thwarted  by 
human  perversity!  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  island  has  the  means  of  re- 
generation within  itself.  Help  must  come  from  England.  We  will  tiy 
your  patience ;  but  you  must  not  forsake  us.  Work  and  wait  on,  till  God 
give  the  blessing.* 

In  reply  to  all  such  remarks  as  I  have  been  making, — ^all  such  facts  as  I 
have  been  telling, — it  will  be  said.  You  knew  Gordon  long  ago,  and  cannot 
speak  certainly  of  his  later  conduct.  Such  is  the  case.  I  am  open  to  hear 
charges  supported  by  later  facts.  It  would  be  wrong  to  foreclose  imputa- 
tions and  their  evidence.  But  the  samples  of  crimination  we  have  as  yet 
had  have  been  singularly  improbable  and  perishable.  The  accusers  have 
been  detected  in  stirring  up  the  noxious  vapours  of  which  they  complain ; 
and  one  seems  to  see  the  character  of  Mr  Gordon  rising,  like  a  star,  above 
polluted  fogs,  to  shed  unmistakeable  brightness  from  an  unassailable  alti- 
tude. The  closing  manifestations  of  Mr  Gordon's  mind  and  heart  entirely 
harmonize  with  my  antecedent  impressions.  His  bearing,  when  he  was 
apprehended — when  he  was  in  the  'Wolverine' — when  he  was  on  his 
trial — when  he  was  on  the  scaffold — all  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  I 
knew  of  him  previously.  His  last  letter  to  his  wife  was  a  perfect  transcript 
of  the  man,  recalling  him  in  every  element  of  his  faith,  frame,  and  practice. 
One  request  it  contains,  which  not  a  few  will  deem  to  be  superfluous,  that 
his  poor  wife  should  not  be  ashamed  of  his  end.  Tens  of  thousands  have, 
with  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  seen  in  it  a  subject  of  admiring  wonder. 
Accused  of  the  foulest  crimes,  condemned  without  evidence,  confronted  with 
sudden  and  ignominious  death,  severed  from  his  friends  and  encompassed  with 
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contumely  in  the  direst  extremity,  he  displayed  a  meekness,  calmness,  forti- 
tude, and  hope,  such  as  have  few  parallels  even  in  Christian  martyrology.* 
At  the  second  Glasgow  meeting  I  alluded  with  pain  to  a  report  affecting 
the  good  name  of  Mrs  Gordon,  which  I  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  con- 
fute. As  yet,  I  have  not  the  correspondence  on  which  the  scandal  was 
based,  but  I  am  satisfied  on  evidence  brought  before  me,  through  inde- 
pendent channels,  that  the  imputation  is  wholly  slanderous.  William 
Morgan,  Esq.,  solicitor,  formerly  town-clerk  of  Birmingham,  has  written 
(10th  March  1866) :  ^  I  can  feel  no  respect  for  the  man  [Dr  Bowerbank] 
who  attempts  to  influence  the  public  mind  on  such  a  great  question  as  the 
one  now  in  hand,  by  raking  together  private  slander  as  he  has  done.  The 
accusation  against  Mrs  Gordon  I  take  to  be  altogether  unfounded,  and  the 
exposure  of  letters,  which  passed  in  the  confidence  of  a  private  friendship, 
to  be  deeply  disgraceful  to  the  authorities  by  whom  it  was  permitted,  on 
these  letters  being  seized  as  the  property  of  a  so-called  traitor.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr  Gordon  knew  of  his  wife's  correspondence 
with  Mr  Vinon,  and  encouraged  it,  and  that  all  the  three  were  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  an  endearing  phraseology,  which  is  now  presented  in  a 
scandalous  fashion  to  add  to  the  misery  of  the  stricken  widow.  I  have 
scarcely  patience  to  write  on  the  subject.  I  disbelieve  the  story  altogether. 
And  then  the  suggestion  that  Gordon  was  suffering  from  slow  poison  seems 
just  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest.  Your  letter  contains  the  first  hint  of  it 
that  has  reached  me.'  Other  communications  on  this  subject  are  in  a 
similar  strain.  The  accounts  given  of  Mrs  Gordon  by  those  who  have  re- 
cently met  with  her  are  extremely  touching :  '  We  saw  poor  Mrs  Gordon,' 
says  one  of  them,  '  for  half  an  hour  this  morning.    She  is  a  small  woman, 

*  As  the  particulars  of  Mr  Gordon's  end  may  not  be  known  to  all  my  readers,  I 
indicate  them  briefly.  When  implored  to  escape  he  declared  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  refused  to  flee  as  if  be  were  gailry.  When  he  gave  himself  up,  and  was  denied  a 
civil  trial,  he  simply  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  would  be  sacrificed.  On  board 
ship  the  matter  of  derision  against  him  was,  that  while  fed  on  biscuits  and  water  he 
sang  hymns.  But  there  he  also  wrote  directions  about  his  affairs,  setting  his  house  in 
order,  and  penned  this  touching  note  to  his  wife:— 

'  Mt  best  beloved  LiroY, — ^This  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  write  to  yon.  I  have 
written  very  hurriedly,  and  in  a  rolling  sea.  Remember  me  affectionately  and  forgiv- 
ingly to  all.  I  shall,  if  I  must,  die  in  peace,  and  with  a  clear  conscience  of  being 
aoy  party  to  the  outbreak  here.  My  heart  throbs  with  love  for  you ;  but  let  your  soul 
be  stayed  on  God  through  Christ,  and  be  not  sorrowful  as  those  without  hope.  My 
very  very  dearest  one  ...  I  shall  in  death  remember  your  words,  and  kind,  and 
devoted,  and  affectionate  attachment.  Hoping  that  we  shall  again  meet  in  Christ  to 
part  no  more,  yours  to  the  last  moment,  *  G.  W.  Gordon.' 

His  defence  before  the  court-martial,  though  he  had  been  denied  legal  advice,  was 
jndicious,  self-possessed,  and  dignified.  When  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  another  prisoner,  and  told  these  agonies  of  death  would  soon  be  his  own,  he 
meekly  bowed  his  head,  and  was  led  back  to  his  place.  When  told  of  his  sentence  one 
hour  before  his  death,  he  occupied  that  brief  space  of  time  in  thus  writing  to  his  wife : — 

*Mt  beloted  Wife, — General  Nelson  has  just  been  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that 
the  court-martial  on  Saturday  last  has  ordered  me  to  be  hung,  and  that  the  sentence  is 
to  be  executed  in  an  hour  hence,  so  that  I  shall  be  gone  from  this  world  of  sin  and 
sonrow. 

*  I  regret  that  my  worldly  affairs  are  so  deranged ;  but  now  it  cannot  be  helped.  I 
do  not  deserve  this  sentence,  for  I  never  advised  or  took  part  in  any  insurrection.  All 
1  ever  did  was  to  recommend  the  people  who  complained  to  seek  redress  in  a  legitimate 
vay;  and  if  in  this  I  erred,  or  have  been  misrepresented,  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  the 
extreme  sentence.  It  is,  however,  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  that  I  should  thus 
suffer  in  obeying  his  command  to  relieve  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  protect,  as  far  as 
I  was  able,  the  oppressed.  And  glory  be  to  his  name ;  and  I  thank  Him  that  I  suffer  in 
such  a  cause.  Glory  be  to  God  the  Pather  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  can  say  it 
is  a  great  honour  thus  to  suffer,  for  the  servant  cannot  be  greater  than  his  Lord.   I  can 
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of  nervous  temperament,  with  a  look  of  settled  sorrow,  distressing  to  wit- 
ness. She  is  left  desolate  and  destitute.  Her  husband  wrote  from  on  board 
the  "Wolverine,"  soon  after  his  confinement,  a  long  letter,  giving  her  minute 
instructions  for  the  management  and  liquidation  of  his  affairs.  His  affairs 
were  numerous  and  complicated,  but  he  seemed  to  have  all  details  in  his 
head,  and  writes  like  a  man  conscious  that  he  would  be  sacrificed,  but  not 
like  one  that  had  a  load  of  guilt  to  bear.  We  have  seen  this  letter,  and 
also  the  original  of  the  last  letter.  The  business  letter  was  retained  by 
the  authorities  two  months.  Meanwhile  the  solicitors,  acting  for  creditors, 
stepped  in,  and  everything  moveable  and  saleable  was  swept  away,  even  to 
her  clothes  and  linen.' 

Let  the  British  public  observe  that  Mrs  Gordon,  bereaved  and  slandered, 
is  also  left  '  destitute.'  If  her  husband  was  murdered  under  the  forms  of  law, 
she  is  entitled  to  whatever  compensation  can  be  made  to  her  for  so  great  a 
wr6ng.  If  his  labours  and  death  have  been  essential  to  that  change  of 
constitution  from  which  so  much  good  is  now  expected  for  the  island,  there 
is  the  more  consideration  due  to  his  widow.  There  will  be  great  difficulty 
in  terminating  the  Jamaica  case  so  as  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy  ;  and  a 
public  provision  for  Mrs  Gordon  would  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  clearing 
us  from  the  reproach  of  those  *  deplorable  events.'  Whatever  else  be  done, 
I  suggest  to  the  friends  of  righteousness  and  humanity  to  insist  on  this  \^ 


Pending  investigation,  there  has  been  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  '  ^ 

merits  of  the  Jamaica  question.     Some  have  taken  occasion  from  it  to  V 

bepraise  the  S>ate  Church  in  contrast  with  dissent.  About  most  of  the  !  ^ 
Episcopal  clergy  there  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 

now  say  with  Paul  the  aged,  ^  The  hour  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  and  I  am  ready  to  f:[ 
be  offered  up.   I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  and  henceforth  there    | , 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
gWe  me."  Say  to  all  friends  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  that  they  must  not  grieve  for 
me,  for  J  die  innocently.   Assure  Mr  Airy  and  all  others  of  the  truth  of  this.    Comfort   )  [ 
your  heart.   I  ceriaiuly  little  expected  this.   You  must  do  the  best  you  can,  and  the  . 
Lord  will  help  you ;  and  do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  death  your  poor  hnsband  will  have 
suffered.   The  judges  seemed  against  me;  and  from  the  rigid  manner  of  the  court,  I 
could  not  get  in  all  the  explanation  I  intended.    The  man  Anderson  made  an 
unfounded  statement,  and  so  did  Gordon ;  but  his  testimony  was  different  from  the  : 
deposition.   The  judges  took  the  forfner  and  erased  the  Matter.   It  seemed  that  I  was  to 
be  sacrificed,  X  know  nothing  of  the  man  Bogle.  I  never  advised  him  to  the  act  or  acts 
which  have  brought  me  to  this  end.  Please  write  to  Mr  Chamerovzow,  Lord  Brougham,  ^ 
and  Messrs  Hencknell  and  Du  Buisson. 

*  I  did  not  expect  that,  not  being  a  rebel,  I  should  have  been  tried  and  disposed  of  in 
this  way.  1  thought  his  £xcellency  the  Governor  would  have  allowed  Ine  &  fair  trial,  if  - 
aovy  charge  of  sedition  or  inflammatory  language  were -partly  {?  fairly]  attributable  to 
me ;  but  I  have  no  power  of  control :  may  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him  I 

*  General  Nelson,  who  has  just  come  for  me,  has  faithfully  promised  to  let  you  have  i 
this.   May  the  Lord  bless  him,  and  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  all  men.    Say  fare-  ] 
well  to  Mr  Phillipps,  also  Mr  Licard,  Mr  Bell,  Mr  Vinon,  Mr  Henry  Dulasse,  and  many 
others  whom  I  do  not  now  remember,  but  who  have  been  true  and  faithful  to  me. 

'As  the  General  has  come,  I  must  close.  Remember  me  to  Aunt  Eliza  in  England, 
and  tell  her  not'  to  be  ashamed  of  my  death.  Now,  my  dearest  one,  the  most  beloved 
and  faithful,  the  Lord  bless,  help,  preserve,  and  keep  you.  A  kiss  for  dear  mamma,  j 
who  will  be  kind  to  you,  and  Janet.  Kiss  also  Annie  and  Jane.  Say  good-bye  to  dear 
Mr  Davison,  and  all  others.  I  have  only  been  allowed  one  hour.  I  wish  more  time 
had  been  allowed.  Farewell  also  to  Mr  Espent,  who  sent  up  my  private  letter  to  him. 
And  now,  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us  all. 

*  Your  truly  devoted  and  now  nearly  dying  husband,  *  G.  W.  Gobdok.  , 
'  I  asked  leave  to  see  Mr  Panther,  but  the  General  said  I  could  not.  I  wish  him  fare- 
well in  Christ.   Bemember  me  to  auntie  and  father.   Mr  Bamsey  has  for  the  last  two 
days  been  kind  to  me.   I  thank  him.'  ' 


measure. 
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some  of  them  whose  character  and  labours  commanded  my  highest  esteem. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasare  to  acknowledge  in  this  connection  the  kindness 
shown  me  by  Bishop  Spencer,  and  my  lasting  sense  of  obligation  to  him  and 
his  accomplished  family.  The  reflections  cast  on  other  religious  bodies  I 
hold  to  be  utterly  groundless.  Special  blame  has  been  attached  to  the 
Baptists  ;  but  their  European  missionaries,  such  as  the  Rev.  John  Clark  of 
Brownstown,  would  do  honour  to  any  religious  denomination :  and  the 
odium  they  have  incurred'  has  mainly,  I  think,  resulted  from  their  laudable 
attempt  to  qualify  natives  to  be  ministers,  some  of  whom  have  broken  off 
from  their  brethren  and  dishonoured  their  profession.  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church  has  twenty-four  missionaries  as  highly  instructed  and  effi- 
cient as  any  ministry  in  Scotland. 

The  case  calls  as  little  for  political  as  for  ecclesiastical  contention;  cer- 
tainly I  have  no  temptation  to  abet  such  feuds.  From  the  Jamaica  commu- 
nity, without  distinction,  I  received  the  most  hospitable  reception.  Animated 
by  such  remembrances,  I  can  only  wish  well  to  all  the  population  of  the 
colony.  But  the  events  which  have  happened  are  of  the  gravest  descrip- 
tion, and  well  may  we  unite  in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
they  raise.  There  is  still  room  for  enlightenment  from  the  labours  of  the 
commission,  and  we  may  not  speak  unqualifiedly'  till  we  have  their  eagerly 
looked  for  digest.  But  as  the  evidence  now  lies  heaped  before  us  in  the 
journals,  we  have  floggings  from  morning  to  night ;  floggings  and  exposure 
of  women ;  floggings  before  trial ;  floggings  before  execution  ;  floggings 
with  cats  indurated  by  piano  wires;  we  have  slaughter  of  unresisting 
throngs  with  no  arms  in  their  hands ;  undisciplined  Maroons  let  loose  for 
the  work  of  death,  and  then  thanked  in  the  Queen's  name,  with  assurance 
of  her  high  approbation.  We  have  wretched  creatures  after  their  punish- 
ment running  the  gauntlet  between  flies  of  soldiers  pelting  them  with 
stones.  We  have  British  officers  reporting  tortures  and  carnage  in  low 
slang  phrase,  and  with  mirthful  levity.  And  all  this  has  been  done  to 
suppress  an  outbreak,  hideous  indeed,  but  local,  having  its  origin  in  much 
sense  of  wfong,  whether  real  or  imagined,  and  so  little  concerted  or  for- 
midable, that  Mr  Eyre  summed  up  the  catastrophe  by  saying,  *  There  was 
no  organization.  .  .  .  No  stand  has  ever  been  made  against  the  troops; 
and  though  we  are  fiot  only  in  complete  military  occupation  of,  but  have 
traversed  with  troops  all  the  disturbed  districts,  not  a  single  casualty  has 
befallen  any  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  they  are  all  in  good  health.' 

Is  there  matter  here  for  conflicting  sentiment?  In  justice  to  our  common 
country,  let  us  unite  in  saying,  Such  things  may  not  be  in  the  British  do- 
minions,— righteousness  forbids  them,  humanity  forbids  them,  true  policy 
denounces  their  mischievousness. .  Jamaica  will  never  be  cultivated  by 
Europeans ;  we  depend  for  its  productiveness  on  the  good-will  and  confi- 
dence of  the  negro  population.  So  in  India  our  prosperity  rests  on  the 
amity  of  native  races.  Let  us  beware  of  inaugurating  a  policy  of  exaspera- 
tion utterly  antagonistic  to  our  Christian  profession,  and  which  can  only  be 
fatal  in  its  issues  to  our  colonial  empire. 

As  yet  the  authorities  at  home  stand  clear  of  the  reported  atrocities.  Not 
a  word  has  dropped  from  Earl  Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  occasion  ;  nor  has  Mr  Cardwell,  though  speaking  more  ambiguously, 
committed  himself  to  any  reprehensible  line  of  action.  The  situation  is 
truly  critical,  and  a  false  move  by  the  Cabinet  would  be  most  melancholy. 
It  would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  hour  and  its  strife  of 
tongues,  to  elicit  apologies  for  light  healing  of  deep  wounds.    But  a  future 
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Macaulay  would  make  small  account  of  flimsy  pretexts  and  ephemeral 
altercations;  and  while  no  one  wishes  vengeance,  a  Ministry  that  should  com- 
promise official  faithfulness  at  such  a  crisis  would  incur  certain  and  lasting 
infamy.  The  judgment  of  the  country  on  what  has  passed  must  be  unmis- 
takeably  presented  to  all  climes  and  times.  Our  statesmen  know  their  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  they  will  act  as  being  aware  that  the  course  they  adopt 
consequent  on  the  fullest  intelligence  and  judicial  consideration,  is  largely  to 
aflect  the  fair  fame  of  England,  the  successful  government  of  its  colonies, 
and  its  influence  for  good  through  all  nations  of  the  earth. 


Dean  Ramsay's  two  lectures  on  the  British  Pulpit  have  stirred  up  keen 
debate,  and  drawn  forth  from  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  some 
astounding  views.  It  is  long  since  any  discoursing  by  a  clergyman  or  e?en 
a  dignitary  of  the  Scotch  Episcopalian  Church  made  such  a  sensation;  and 
perhaps  the  notable  ^Dean'  whose  reading  of  a  liturgy  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  occasioned  the  indignant  tumult  in  which  Jenny  G-eddes  and 
her  stool  figured  not  more  prominently  than  effectively,  was  the  most  recent 
instance  of  a  champion  of  Scotch  Prelacy  exciting  popular  attention  by  the 
opening  of  his  lips.  Nor  was  Dean  Ramsay  the  man  likely  to  produce 
startling  effects  or  to  originate  controversies  beyond  his  denominational 
circle.  All  the  commotion  which  he  had  caused  outside  the  pale  of 
northern  Episcopacy,  was  only  a  little  laughter  breaking  forth  at  his 
rehearsal  of  droll  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Scotch  peculiarities.  His  treat- 
ment of  pulpit  eloquence,  in -the  two  lectures  which  he  lately  delivered 
before  the  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,'  was  not  calculated  to 
carry  the  subject  beyond  his  local  audience  into  the  public  mind,  and  raise 
an  animated  discussion.  He  attempted  no  representation  of  what  preaching 
should  be,  nor  did  a  single  profound  or  suggestive  idea  as  to  any  of  its 
aims  escape  him ;  and  his  judgments  on  the  many  famous  preachers  whom 
he  selected  for  description  and  admiration,  were  based  on  commonplace 
criticism,  and  merely  repeated  what  had  been  said  a  thousand  times. 
Nothing  new,  subtle,  or  brilliant  on  the  merits  which  he  chose  to  honour, 
came  from  the  Dean  ;  yet  scarcely  less  precious  and  delightful  than  origi- 
nality would  have  been,  was  his  lihei^ality  in  cordially  repeating  familiar 
eulogies  upon  the  eloquent  men  who  did  not  belong  to  his  own  church,  and 
whom  that  church,  through  both  her  dignitaries  and  her  mediocrities,  dis- 
owns not  only  as  great  preachers,  but  as  preachers  at  all.  We  may  well 
forgive  the  stalest  laudatory  criticism  on  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  Robert  Hall, 
Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Edward  Irving,  and  their  noble  Puritan  predeces- 
sors, when  we  find  it  flowing  from  the  lips  of  a  Dean  of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church  ;  for  it  seems  then  to  become  altogether  novel  and  fresh,  and  to 
excite  the  most  agreeable  surprise.  Along  with  this  rare  liberality,  Dean 
Ramsay  may  be  held  to  have  shown  no  ordinary  courage;  for  was  it  not  bold 
to  ask  the  learned  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  frequent  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  'Philosophical,'  and  who  revel  in  the  antichristian  theories  and  specula- 
tions of  Professor  Huxley,  and  in  the  pert  sneering  of  George  Dawson  at  the 
great  and  good  Baxter  (whose  shoes  the  Brummagem  critic  was  not  wortby 
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to  blacken),  to  listen  to  a  clerical  account  of  preaching  f  On  a  former  occasion 
the  Dean  had  lectured  to  them  on  Handel^  and  they  might  never  then  have 
precentor  or  a  church  service  suggested;  but  to  introduce  the  pulpit,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  the  sole  topic  of  two  lectures,  could  not  but  challenge  them 
to  recall      their  old  ridicule  and  jfesting  against  sermons. 

Still,  apart  from  liberality  and  courage,  the  lectures  had  no  characteristics 
recommending  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Press.    Certainly  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Dean's  critical  views  to  acpount  for  the  keen  discussions  which 
they  have  raised.    Newspaper  commentators  could  only  have  felt  them- 
selves called  upon,  in  reviewing  the  two  lectures,  to  amplify  the  remarks 
which  we  have  already  offered.    It  was  not,  however,  in  the  Dean's 
critical  sketches,  but  in  his  arithmetic^  that  all  the  excitement  originated. 
The  statistics  which  he  put  into  a  single  brief  sentence  occasioned  all  the. 
animated  debating.    He  numbered  the  army  of  preachers  in  the  country, 
and  found  it  forty  thousand  strong ;  and  then  calculated  their  annual  product 
of  sermons  at  between  three  and  four  millions.    The  sight  of  these  figures 
threw  journalists  into  a  strangely  excited  mood — in  which  not  the  least  pro- 
minent emotion  seemed  to  be  anger  at  finding  such  a  large  host  of  preachers, 
and  such  a  vast  yearly  accumulation  of  sermons!    Those  preachers  are 
also  rapidly  increasing;  and  alongside  of  the  extending  ranks  of  the  regular 
army,  there  are  springing  up  forces  of  lay  volunteers  from  all  classes  of  the 
population,  and  the  growing  numbers  of  the  latter  are  being  supplemented 
hy  organized  companies  of  Bible-readers,  not  to  speak  of  such  irregular 
allies  as  tract  distributors,  who  are  far  from  being  either  few  or  unimpor- 
tant. To  the  host  of  circulating  Bihle-readers  we  attach  special  importance : 
they  are  the  reciters,  the  EhapsodistSj  of  the  pure  and  irresistible  words  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  poetry  of  Homer  was,  for  many 
ages,  kept  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  his  countr3rmen  by  the  Ehapsodists^ 
whose  memory  and  voice  achieved  everything  that  copying,  editing,  an- 
notating, printing,  and  publishing  subsequently  attempted,  and  that  those 
Ehapsodists  made  many  generations  of  the  Greeks  as  intimately  acquainted 
with,  and  as  cordially  enthusiastic  about,  the  works  of  Homer,  as  the  Scots 
have  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  in  reference  to  the  works  of  Robert 
Barns,  we  may  calculate  as  to  the  might  and  extent  of  the  evangelical 
agency  which  may  and  will  be  wielded  by  those  companies  of  Bible 
IthapsodistSf  or  Scripture-readers,  that  should  include  almost  all  the  men  and 
women  and  juveniles,  who,  having  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  are 
eager  to  spread  the  good  news  abroad  in  all  their  neighbourhoods.  Here 
then,  as  apparently  weak  but  as  really  potent  auxiliaries  of  the  pulpit,  we 
have  almost  all  church  members,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  unlearned,  young  and  old,  now  beginning  to  operate  as  Scripture- 
readers,  and  to  carry  the  gospel,  in  the  exact  and  inimitably  gracious  and 
moving  words  both  of  its  Divine  Author  and  of  his  inspired  apostles,  into 
such  dark  city  recesses  as  are  impervious  to  the  message  either  of  the 
minister  or  of  the  missionary ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  immense  and  newly 
enlbted  yet  ever  increasing  host  of  Bible-reciters,  who  publish  in  heathen 
corners  of  the  population  the  saving  words  of  the  Lord,  there  are  many  lay 
preachers  who  have  recently  come  forward  to  proclaim,  '  in  season  and  out 
of  season,'  the  tidings  of  Christ's  salvation ;  and  these  vast  supplements  of 
evangeliclEd  agency  support  a  far  larger  army  of  regular  preachers,  who 
are  ^o  in  general  moved  by  a  more  fervent  zeal,  than  any  previous  stage 
of  British  Christianity  has  known !  Around  these  multiplied  hosts  of  gospel 
proclaimers  we  find  multiplied  myriads  of  eager  listeners,  who  belong  to  all 
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ranks; — tlie  former  buildings  not  deserted,  yet  the  manj  new  churches 
crowded ;  the  Spurgeon  tabernacle  regularly  filled  by  the  five  or  six.  thou- 
sands who  formerly  would  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  Whitfield  alone; 
and  the  immense  gatherings  that,  in  the  open  air  and  in  all  kinds  of  halls, 
daily  surround  Richard  Weaver  and  other  modern  leaders  in  religious 
revivals.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  greatly  increased  and  supplemented 
preaching,  and  of  this  correspondingly  enlarged  hearing,  the  newspaper 
press  is  pleased  to  raise  the  cry  that  the  pulpit  is  nearly  abolished,  and 
Christianity  at  the  point  of  extinction.  The  press  is  bringing  forward  alle- 
gations of  uselessness  and  predictions  of  ruin  against  the  gospel  and  preach- 
ing, as  a  display  of  death-heads  in  the  midst  of  their  growing  vigour  and 
prosperity,  and  would  seek  to  make  them  humble  by  filling  them  with 
absolute  despair.  It  was  the  ^  father  of  lies'  who  declared  to  intending 
sinners,  ^  Ye  shall  not  surely  die;'  and  the  same  authority  has  again  and 
again  testified  of  immortal  Christianity,  'It  shall  surely  die;'  though,  as 
enemy  after  enemy  perished  in  the  midst  of  their  vain  attempts  against  the 
sacred  cause,  the  standing  record  is  fulfilled  :  '  They  are  dead  that  sought 
the  young  child's  life.'  David  Hume  expected  that  by  the  time  that  his 
sceptical  books  had  gone  through  a  few  more  editions,  the  Chrvstian  faith 
would  have  been  dissipated  like  so  much  '  superstition ;'  yet,  though  nearly 
a  century  has  elapsed,  and  his  books  have,  through  their  singular  ability, 
enjoyed  a  continuous  circulation,  in  his  own  city,  Edinburgh,  which  he 
sought  to  make  the  centre  of  his  illumination,  there  are  now  scares  of 
earnest  evangelical  preachers,  instead  of  such  equivocal  confessors  of  Christ 
as  the  Blairs,  Robertsons,  Homes,  and  '  Jupiter  Carlyles.'  Can  it  be  main- 
tained that  either  Christianity  or  preaching  is  at  present  less  vigorous  than 
in  the  days  of  Hume  T  The  only  fact  which  is  set  down  as  ominous  for  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  evangelical  faith  is,  that  in  several  of  our 
churches,  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  and  laity  are  committing  themselves  to  such 
rationalistic  and  sceptical  views  as  remove  from  Christianity  its  divine  origin 
and  character,  along  with  its  fundamental  facts  and  its  cardinal  truths,  and 
leave  the  '  Plant  of  Renown,'  whose  '  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,'  a  barren  tree  which  Jesus  Christ  would  have  cursed.  But  what 
is  the  real  amount  or  significance  of  this  change  T  What  were  those  parti- 
cular laymen  and  clergymen  before  the  German  leaven  had  begun  to  work? 
They  were  Nothingariam^  full  of  Gallio's  indifference ;  so  that,  in  becoming 
Rationalists,  they  have  renounced  no  personal  faith ;  and,  looking  at  the 
solemn  test,  *  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,'  the  transition  is  unim- 
portant, nor  can  Christianity  be  held  to  have  disappointed  the  men  who 
never  clung  to  it  with  all  their  soul  and  strength.  So  was  it  with  the 
numerous  *  perversions'  to  Popery :  the  men  and  women  in  whom  these  took 
place  had  never  been  genuine  or  other  than  nominal  Protestants ;  and  their 
removal  was  no  loss  either  to  the  character  or  to  the  ranks  of  honest  Pro- 
testantism, and  Popery  had  only  triumphed  *over  neutrality.  Rationalism 
has  displaced  indifference,  and  disbelief  has  succeeded  to  unbelief;  but  in 
this  there  can  be  no  reflection  upon  the  Christian  faith,  as  though  it  had 
been  found  wanting,  nor  has  there  been  withdrawn  the  supporting  convic- 
tion of  a  single  earnest  disciple. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  charges  most  pertinaciously  and  bitterly 
brought  against  the  pulpit  are  based  on  rationalistic  views  of  Christianity. 
The  chief  complaint  is,  that  it  is  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ' — ^  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,' — the  gospel  preached  in  so  many  languages  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  preaching  holds  forth  and  defends.  The  censors 
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are  excited  and  angry  when  they  learn  from  Dean  Ramsay  that  no  fewer  than 
forty  thousand  men  in  this  country  are  professedly  muking  it  the  business 
of  their  lives  to  teach  and  enforce  that  first-century  gospel,  and  that  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  sermons  are  annually  delivered  from  the  British 
pulpit.   One  journalist  expresses  his  belief,  that  out  of  this  immense  accumu- 
lation of  pulpit  oratory,  there  would  not  be  a  hundred  sermons  that  were  worth 
a  hearing,  and  that  the  huge  remainder  must  have  been  downright '  trash.' 
It  is  fearful  to  conceive  of  such  an  oral  discharge  of  unqualified  nonsense  in 
the  best  of  causes,  and  on  the  Sabbath-day.    According  to  the  critic's  judg- 
ment, there  must  only  have  been  a  single  man  among  the  forty  thousand 
preachers,  who  each  week  produced  two  discourses  that  deserved  to  be 
listened  to ;  and  both  the  church  and  the  world  will  be  impatient  to  learn 
who  could  be  this  sublime  exception.    The  opening  of  only  one  pair  of  lips 
teacheth  wisdom ;  and  what  is  this  against  the  folly  which  is  poured  forth 
out  of  the  other  89,999  mouths?    Still,  who  is  the  monopolist  of  pulpit 
gills,  who  alone  is  worthy  of  an  audience  ?    Shall  we  look  for  him  in  Scot- 
land or  in  England  ?    We  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  Mr  Spurgeon,  though 
Mr  Spurgeon  has  regularly  both  a  far  larger  audience  and  far  more  numerous 
readers  for  every  sermon  which  he  delivers  and  publishes  than  any  other 
preacher  in  Britain  ;  but  he  keeps  to  the  old  and  everlasting  gospel.  Can 
Dr  Robert  Lee  of  Edinburgh  be  the  one  preacher  whom  the  journalist 
delights  to  honour  ?   The  preacher  and  the  critic  are  worthy  of  each  other ; 
and  the  most  intellectual  and  evangelical  of  the  British  clergy  will  cheer- 
fully consent  to  have  their  pulpit  qualifications  and  labours  despised  and 
denied  by  a  man  who  ascribes  to  Dr  Robert  Lee,  as  a  preacher,  either  pre- 
eminence or  exclusive  usefulness.    The  other  accusing  journalists  are  not 
quite  so  sweeping :  they  do  not  allege  that  only  one  minister  and  his  two 
sermons  per  week  deserve  a  hearing;  they  will  at  least  recognise  some 
value  in  the  utterances  of  all  those  clergymen  who  adopt  the  freethinking 
of  the  Oxford  Rationalists,  and  they  will  allow  that  such  discourses  as 
sneer  at  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  at  the  definite  facts  and  truths 
of  Christianity  are  well  worthy  of  being  heard;  yet  they  represent  preach- 
ing as  on  the  whole  a  deplorable  failure,  and  as  generally  'stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  I '    They  maintain  that  its  attractiveness  and  influence  are 
passing  away;  and  far  more  grieved  and  angiy  than  Jonah  would  they 
be  if  their  predictions  of  the  pulpit's  speedy  abolition  were  to  be  falsified. 
They  seek  to  stir  up  a  public  feeling  that  should  help  and  hasten  that 
'consummation'  which  they  must  wish  for  more  strongly  than  they  can 
believe  in.    They  lack  the  candour  and  fairness  which  should  lead  them 
to  acknowledge  that  the  deficiencies  and  failures  connected  with  preaching 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  attend  common  teach- 
ing.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  education,  as  it  exists  in  this  country, 
is  far  from  exercising  on  the  population  the  influence  which  it  should  ex- 
hibit; but  what  patriot  argues  that  education  should  therefore  be  restricted  ' 
or  abolished  ?    Does  he  not  see  that  the  defective  influence  is  traceable  to 
the  defective  supply  of  education,  and  does  he  not  propose  that  that  supply 
should  be  improved  and  duly  enlarged  ?    So,  too,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crying  evils  which  preaching  is  blamed  for  not  removing,  must  be  charged 
upon  a  lack  of  preaching  and  its  evangelical  auxiliaries ;  and  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  improve  and  extend,  and  not  to  abolish,  the  institution.    If  the 
^0,000  clergymen  were  all  zealous  evangelical  workmen  '  who  needed  not 
to  be  ashamed,'  they  would  be  instrumental  in  giving  the  country  a  very 
different  moral  aspect ;  still  there  would  be  room  and  necessity  for  large 
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reinforcements  of  similarly  qualified  preachers,  with  their  extra  millions  of 
sermons,  to  reach  the  ignorant  and  indifferent  population.  Let  a  census  be 
taken  of  all  those  congregations  that  at  present  regularly  listen  to  such 
preachers  '  as  Paul  himself,  were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and 
own and  let  it  then  be  calculated  how  many  millions  of  our  countrymen  of 
all  classes  would  be  found  lacking  the  blessed  influences  which  a  pure 
^  preached  gospel'  is  appointed  and  pledged  to  convey.  It  would  then  be 
seen  how  urgent  is  the  need  for  a  vast  extension  of  evangelical  preaching, 
not  only  to  overtake  that  large  portion  of  the  population  which  keeps  away 
from  any  church,  but  also  to  counteract  the  wide-spread  mischief  produced 
within  many  church-going  circles  by  non-evangelical  pulpits.  The  com- 
plaining press  chooses  to  be  blind  to  the  attraction  and  influence  which 
evangelical  preaching  is  unequivocally  exercising  at  present,  as  it  has 
always  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  failures  charged  upon  its  presence 
are  exactly  owing  to  its  absence.  Wherever  that  preaching  is,  it  draws 
and  moves,  retains  and  changes  many  hearers;  and  none  but  a  flippant 
observer,  who  is  sceptical  and  sneering  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance, 
will  think  or  say  that  it  is  unworthy  of  being  listened  to.  That  the  old 
gospel  is  losing  its  claims  and  its  power,  and  coming  to  be  listened  to  as  a 
mere  and  uninteresting  '  fable,'  is  abundantly  disproved  by  the  deeply  stirred 
hearers  who  crowd  around  every  evangelical  and  earnest  pulpit,  and  by  the 
all-absorbing  attention  which  is  given  in  the  death-chamber  to  the  simplest 
exposition  of  its  saving  and  consoling  truths.  It  is  a  well-established  fact, 
that  in  no  former  age  has  that  gospel  been  so  eagerly  listened  to  and 
received  by  many  of  the  dying  and  their  afflicted  friends ;  and  the  living 
will  not  renounce  that  to  which  alone  they  see  the  dying  cling  as  all  their 
salvation,  and  the  mourning  welcome  as  all  their  comfort !  When  a  large 
steamer,  carrying  many  hundreds  of  passengers  to  Australia,  was  lately 
wrecked,  and  in  the  unusually  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
striking  and  the  sinking,  was  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  repudiated  as 
obsolete  by  the  men  and  women  of  all  classes  who  were  about  to  perish  ? 
Was  not  the  gospel  as  universaUy  and  earnestly  in  demand  on  the  deck  of 
that  doomed  ship  as  it  had  been  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  Peter  first 
preached  it  to  the  multitude  1  The  tragedian,  after  he  had  nobly  laboured 
at  the  pump  to  save  the  vessel,  was  of  no  more  use ;  the  stage  and  the 
Press,  those  ^  great  teachers  of  the  age,'  and  their  so-called  '  mirrors,'  were 
neglected,  and  nobody  consulted  Shakspeare ;  still  less  were  the  remaining 
copies  on  board  of  many  different  newspapers  searched  with  the  view  of 
finding  a  TimeSj  a  Saturday  Review,  or  even  a  Scotsman,  whose  leading  articles 
are  meant  to  supersede  sermons, — the  broadsheets  were  deserted,  as  would 
also  have  been  their  '  able  editors '  if  there  in  person ;  but  the  clergyman, 
and  every  pious  passenger  reading  his  Bible  or  his  prayer-book,  were  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  crowds  anxious  to  learn  the  gospel  way  to  salvation 
and  eternal  life  ;  and  the  latest  scenes  which  were  witnessed  on  board  that 
unfortunate  ship  contradict  the  allegation  that  Christianity  is  less  for  the 
human  soul  tiow  than  it  was  ever.  The  newspaper  press,  in  reporting  those 
scenes,  should  have  been  conscious  of  acting  the  part  of  Balaam,  who  blessed 
those  whom  he  was  hired  to  curse. 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  space,  and  must  reserve  for  another  paper  our 
further  examination  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  evangelical  pulpit,— 
not  overlooking  the  attitude  of  the  Rev.  Dr  B.  Lee  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Cran- 
brook.  These  two  clergymen  have  ostentatiously  separated  from  the  army 
of  preachers ;  not,  indeed,  by  resigning  either  their  clerical  profession  or 
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their  stipend  (for  it  is  less  easy  and  pleasant  to  find  a  new  profession  and  a 
new  income  than  to  attempt  a  little  in  the  line  of  heresj  and  sceptical 
sneering),  but  by  joining  the  band  of  accusers,  and  by  adopting  their  views 
about  preaching  as  a  nullity  and  a  nuisance.  Mr  Cranbrook  did  not  allow 
a  single  Sabbath  to  pass  without  publicly  committing  himself  to  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  began  to  rail  with  a  forty-Scotsman-power  at  the  40,000 
preachers  and  the  millions  of  sermons.  Dr  Lee,  feeling  that  there  might 
be  safety  as  well  as  *  luck  in  leisure,'  tarried  until  the  20th  of  last  month 
(April),  when,  at  some  sort  of  civic  dinner  in  Edinburgh,  he,  in  responding 
to  the  toast  of  ^  clergy,'  was  pleased  to  say  that  his  clerical  brethren,  ti^ere 
far  too  numerous^  and  had  also  far  too  little  liberty  in  the  matter  of  creeds,- 
They  needed  a  s.weeping  reduction,  and  a  large  measure  of  mental  emanci* 
patioq.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Doctor  has  been  converted  to 
Voluntaryism,  and  wishes  not  merely  to  reduce  but  to  abolish  the  Scotch 
Establishment  as  a  State  institute.  Still  we  would  have  all  the  duly 
qualified  ministers  belonging  to  it  retained  in  their  profession,  though  at 
the  cost  of  their  hearers  alone.  As  for  the  Ratiorialistw  clergy,  they  them- 
selves must  feel  that  all  that  they  have  to  preach  to  any  hearers  is  not 
worth  the  brain -labour  which  the  composition  costs  them,  nor  even  the 
brow-sweat  of  their  delivery,  far  less  the  amount  of  their  stipends;  and  that 
theirs  is  no  gospel  at  all.  All  such  preachers,  whether  in  city  or  in  rural 
charges,  and  whether  they  be  dignified  professors,  royal  chaplains,  or 
simple  parish  ministers,  cannot  too  soon — for  the  public  good  and  their  own 
credit — leave  the  pulpit.  The  withdrawal  of  the  two  clergymen  we  have 
named  from  the  assailed  army  of  40,000  preachers,  whatever  strength  it 
may  give  to  the  band  of  accusers,  makes  the  defence  of  the  former  much 
more  easy.  The  storm  of  ridicule  may  be  encountered  or  allayed,  after 
two  such  Jonahs  have  cast  themselves  overboard. 


THE  SCOTSMAN  ON  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  Established  Church  has  lately  been  placed 
in  very  unpleasant  circumstances.  The  broad  and  public  declaration,  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  members,  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  that  the  Decalogue,  qua  the  Decalogue,*  is  in 
his  opinion  abrogated,  was  a  matter  almost  as  difl&cult  to  deal  with,  as  the 
declaration  itself  must  have  been  painful  to  hear.  In  much  that  was  said  on 
the  occasion  by  various  members  of  presbytery  we  acquiesce,  and  rejoice ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  presbytery's  final  decision  in  the  case,  we  give  no 
opinion.  It  will,  however,  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  presbytery 
was  placed  in  a  very  trying  position,  and  has  therefore  a  strong  claim  on 
the  sympathy  even  of  those  who  may  not  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  has  terminated. 

There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  relating  to  this  decision,  in  connection 
with  which  the  presbytery  has  a  still  stronger  claim  on  public  sympathy, 
ll  has  incurred  the  approbation  of  the  Scotsman;  and  this  we  consider  to  be 
no  small  calamity.  It  was  no  doubt  very  painful  for  reverend  fathers  and 
brethren  to  hear  sacred  things  spoken  of  with  the  most  unbecoming  levity, 
cherished  doctrines  recklessly  repudiated,  and  solemn  vows  ignored ;  but  to 
be  patted  on  the  head  by  the  Scotsman  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  acted 
on  the  occasion,  must  be  more  painful  still,  and  we  deeply  sympathise  with 
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them  in  the  humiliation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Along  with  onr 
sympathy,  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  in  onr  opinion,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the  presbytery,  it  did  not  deserve  to  be 
brought  quite  so  low.  This  approving  friend  is  evidently  pleased  with  very 
small  mercies.  The  speech  by  which  he  was  delighted  beyond  measure,  and 
to  which  he  bad  applied  the  most  extravagant  laudatory  epithets,  has  been 
pronounced  rash  and  unguarded,  and  its  author  seriously  admonished ;  and 
the  decision  is  received  with  devout  satisfaction.  The  Scotsman  is  quite  de- 
lighted with  the  speech,  and  then  quite  satisfied  when  it  is  condemned.  There 
is  apparently  some  small  mystery  here  which  we  leave  psychologists  and 
moralists  to  explain,  but  there  is  one  thing  lying  on  the  surface  which  we  do 
not  consider  beyond  our  province  to  notice.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Scots- 
man has  a  keen  scent  for  inconsistencies,  great  enjoyment  in  discovering,  or 
fancying  that  he  has  discovered  them,  and  seems  to  look  on  searching  after 
them  as  his  special  vocation.  Now  we  are  convinced,  from  the  above  and 
similar  facts,  that  in  this  laudable  pursuit  he  might  find  constant  and  ample 
employment  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  domains. 

Sympathising  as  we  do  with  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  in  being  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  please  the  Scotsman^  no  one  will  suppose  that  we  are  about  to 
chant  a  Miserere  over  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  because  that  church  has  met  with  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment at  his  hand.  It  must  tbe  obvious  even  to  the  least  observant  of 
the  Scotsman's  readers,  from  sundry  sly  and  not  very  manly  hits,  that  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  is  no  great  favourite  of  his ;  and  we  intend  now 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  showing  that  the  patronage  of  his  dislike  is 
duly  appreciated.  Looking  at  the  persons  and  opinions  he  delights  to 
honour,  and  the  persons  and  opinions  he  delights  to  revile,  no  one  who  has 
any  respect  for  himself  can  hesitate  in  choosing  the  class  in  which  he  could 
wish  to  be  ranked.  Instead  of  regarding  his  abuse  as  an  evil  to  be  dreaded, 
it  is  doubtless  preferable  to  the  self-complacent  laudations  to  which  he  sub- 
jects his  favourites.  So  far  as  the  past  goes,  we  do  not  know  any  man  or  any 
cause  to  which  his  marked  and  inveterate  antipathy  has  ever  done  any  harm. 
Indeed,  there  are  some  things  that  point  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  believed 
by  many,  that  one  gentleman,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  parliamentary  honours, 
is,  next  to  his  own  merits,  chiefly  indebted  to  the  long-continued  hostility  of 
the  Scotsman  for  the  high  position  he  at  present  occupies.  We  believe  that 
his  articles  against  the  proposed  union  between  the  United  Presbjrterian 
and  Free  Churches  have  considerably  helped  it  on,  or  at  least  strengthened 
the  desire  that  it  should  take  place.  In  connection  with  the  Temperance 
Cause,  the  Revival  Movement,  and  the  Sabbath  Question,  his  labours  have 
been  in  some  iDstances  unintentionally  beneficial.  These  facts  of  course  aid 
us  in  setting  a  proper  value  on  anything  he  may  say  about  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

As  an  illustration  of  feeling  and  sentiment  on  this  point,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  recent  'leader.'  After,  with  characteristic  truthfulness,  re- 
presenting Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  as  holding  the  opinion,  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  hymns  are  chiefly  rubbish,  he  goes  on  as  follows: — *In  the 
approaching  discussions  preliminary  to  union,  how  will  Dr  Candlish's  little 
band  of  classic  songs  fare,  amidst  the  rough  mob  of  a  U.  P.  hymnology  ? 
Flexible  enough  on  points  of  principle,  that  ficcommodating  sect  may  prove 
obstinate  in  a  case  of  doggerel.'  Now,  let  any  man  read  the  above  with 
common  candour,  and  then  say  honestly  if  he  can  do  anything  with  it  but 
laugh  at  it.    This,  we  candidly  confess,  is  the  only  use  we  generally  make  of 
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the  Scotsman's  articles  on  ecclesiastical  topics.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  at 
one  time,  namely,  in  our  younger  days,  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  that 
worthy,  and  his  peculiar  way  of  dealiug  with  facts,  used  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  irritation,  a  feeling  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  what  is  usually 
called  being  angry ;  but  we  have  undergone  a  considerable  change  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  change  has  not  newly  come  about.  We  read  the  Scotsman's^ 
ecclesiastical  articles  fpr  pure  amusement ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  they  are 
often  remarkably  entertaining.  It  is  true  that  he  may  not  intend  to  amuse, 
and  that  so  far  from  joking  he  may  be  in  dead  earnest,  or  professing  to  b^ ; 
but  this  only  gives  the  ludicrous  element  greater  prominence.  There  is 
often  such  a  charming  originality  about  his  knowledge,  such  a  comical  inge- 
nuity or  simplicity  about  his  arguments,  so  many  vigorous  epithets  in  his 
language,  so  much  boldness  in  his  imagery — ranging  from  the  washing-tub 
downwards, — and,  above  all,  such  an  amazing  talent  for  putting  words  into 
people's  mouths  they  never  uttered,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  and  the 
'rubbish,' — and  these  qualities  are  often  so  brilliantly  displayed  in  his 
ecclesiastical  lucubrations,  that  people  who  can  find  no  amusement  in  them 
must  be  very  ill  to  please.  No  one  who  reads  them  aright  can  get  angry 
at  them,  just  as  no  one  ever  feels  indignant  at  the  verbal  liberties  in  which 
the  '  fat  Knight  of  Windsor'  was  accustomed  to  indulge. 

The  tendency  to  make  this  use  of  his  productions  is,  we  believe,  rather  on 
the  increase.  If  he  knew  how  little  his  annihilating  effusions  are  regarded 
by  his  victims  and  their  friends,  the  knowledge  would  probably  not  add  much 
to  his  self-complacency.  Some,  who  a  few  years  ago  shrunk  from  standing 
on  his  pillory,  find  it,  after  a  little  experience,  to  be  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise.  One  gentleman  whom  he  was  recently  pounding  as  nnmercifuUy 
as  he  was  able,  and  misrepresenting  as  ingeniously  as  he  could,  coolly  passes 
the  matter  over  by  this  simple  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  '  The 
Scotsman's  article  on  myself  I  thought  scarcely  so  racy  as  usual'  Having 
read  the  philippic  against  him,  he  laughed  at  it,  and  that  was  all.  The  secret 
of  all  this  is,  that  he  has  overdone  the  thing.  He  has  made  an  indiscreet  nse 
of  a  rather  dangerous  gift;  and  in  labouring  to  damage  others,  he  has  given 
a  fatal  blow  to  his  own  influence.  In  a  great  deal  that  he  says  about  church 
matters,  his  sole  aim  appears  to  be  to  give  provocation.  He  likes  to  see 
people  angry;  but  people  have  found. that  out,  and  they  are  a  little  disposed 
to  decline  getting  angry  for  his  gratification.  They  have  so  trained  them- 
selves, that  his  efforts  to  offend  and  irritate  are  productive  of  very  different 
results. 

This  we  acknowledge  to  have  been  the  case  with  ourselves  ;  and  we  trust 
it  will  be  the  same  with  others,  in  reference  to  his  charitably  conceived  and 
elegantly  expressed  opinion  about  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  already 
quoted.  What  else  can  we  do  with  it  ?  We  might  try  to  get  up  a  little 
artificial  indignation.  We  might  cull  a  few  choice  epithets  from  the  Scots- 
inmis  ovfu  columns  and  apply  them  to  the  case  in  hand.  Led  by  the  same 
guide,  we  might  throw  in  a  little  slang  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  our 
cause  and  discomfiting  our  assailant.  We  might  speak  about  the  igno- 
rance and  folly,  and  perhaps  the  malice  of  editorial  people,  making  a  few 
philosophical  remarks  about  the  defects,  and  vagaries,  and  absurdities  of 
human  nature,  and  especially  of  editorial  human  nature.  Gr,  under  the  same 
guidance,  we  might  try  the  contempt  dodge,  and,  adopting  the  style  in  which 
this  journal  has  been  recently  alluded  to,  we  might  assume  a  little  puerile 
affectation,  and  lisp  out  some  remarks  about  the  conduct  of  a  periodical 
called  the  Scotsman,    We  might  grow  virtuously  indignant  on  the  subject  of 
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evil-speaking  and  the  sin  of  slander;  but  even  all  this  wonld  scarcely  enable 
tts  to  snstain  our  gravity.  The  thing  is  so  extravagantly  ludicrous,  that 
the  first  plan  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  best. 

Another  way  of  dealing  with  the  Scotsman  for  using  words  which  must  be 
very  offensive  to  all  who  choose  to  be  offended  with  them,  might  be  to  raise 
an  action  of  damages  against  him.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  pursuer ; 
but  suppose  this  difficulty  got  over,  and  the  action  fairly  begun,  and  even  a 
verdict  against  him  obtained,  it  would  be  the  ScotsmarCs  turn  to  laugh.  People 
who  find  themselves  made  heroes,  when  convicted  by  a  jury  of  their  country- 
men of  having  done  an  injury,  and  who  find  actions  of  damages  against  them 
to  be  rather  a  profitable  speculation,  are  not  at  fill  likely  to  be  much  affected 
by  such  proceedings. 

We  might  take  the  matter  seriously,  and  try  to  reason  about  it.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  says  the  Scotsman^  is  '  flexible  enough  on  points 
of  principle'  What  does  he  mean  by  principle  ?  Is  it  principle  in  general  ? 
If  so,  then  we  are  to  understand  that  this  church  is  rather  an  unprincipled 
church,  and  acts  in  an  unprincipled  way.  Now  we  should  like  to  know 
some  of  the  facts  on  which  this  charitable  theory  is  founded.  We  feel  a 
little  startled  when  the  idea  first  presents  itself,  and  we  begin  to  take  a 
glance  at  its  history  to  see  if  we  can  discover  this  flexibility  on  points  of 
principle,  when  suddenly  remembering  that  it  is  only  the  Scotsman  who  has 
been  speaking,  and  forgetting  our  resolution  to  look  at  the  matter  seriously, 
the  idea  appear*  so  irresistibly  ludicrous,  that  we  fairly  break  down.  But 
perhaps  it  is  some  principle  in  particular  to  which  reference  is  made.  Then 
we  should  like  to  know  what  the  principle  is,  and  what  the  points  are,  abont 
which  this  flexibility  makes  its  appearance ;  and  we  believe  that  the  principle 
and  its  points  require  only  to  be  stated,  to  produce  a  result  similar  to  that 
already  described. 

The  other  parts  of  the  elegant  sentence  might  be  subjected  to  a  similar 
examination.  We  might  ask  what  is  exactly  meant  by  '  that  accommodating 
sect.'  We  might  ask  who  the  *  sect'  accommodates,  and  in  what  way  the  | 
accommodation  is  given,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  is.  We 
know  a  few  facts  that  do  not  entitle  the  *  sect'  to  be  considered  very  accom- 
modating ;  and  our  opinion  is,  that  if  it  were  a  little  more  accommodating — 
sufficiently  so  to  give  shelter  to  men  in  high  office  who  deny  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  or  undermine  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  make  fantastical 
changes  in  the  mode  of  conducting  worship-— if  it  were  sufficiently  accom- 
modating to  do  this,  it  would  be  a  greater  favourite  with  the  Scotsman  than 
it  is.  Here  again  the  absurdity  of  the  insinuated  accusation  prevents  the 
possibility  of  sustaining  a  grave  defence. 

We  cannot  promise  to  bring  any  greater  amount  of  seriousness  to  the  exa- 
mination of  his  hint  about  the  future.  He  thinks  that  *  this  accommodating 
sect,'  though  *  flexible  enough  on  points  of  principle,  may  prove  obstinate  in 
a  case  of  doggerel.'  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  the  doggerel 
here  spoken  of  really  is.  It  may  be  the  proposed  doggerel  of  the  Free 
Church,  or  the  existing  doggerel  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  dog- 
gerel in  general ;  but  in  each  case  the  argument  would  be  equally  weighty, 
and  the  reply  meets  them  all.  If  it  were  worth  while,  we  might  remind  the 
Scotsman  that,  judging  from  the  past,  his  prognostications  are  riot  likefy  to 
be  realized.  The  flexible  and  accommodating  sect  has  never  been  obstinate 
in  a  case  of  doggerel.  The  '  rough  mob  of  United  Presbyterian  hymnology' 
may  be  disregarded  by  any  congregation  that  chooses  to  do  so.  Uniformity 
on  this  point  has  never  been  insisted  on,  and  does  not  exist.    We  might 
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reason  in  this  way ;  but,  after  all,  what  is  the  use  of  doing  so  ?  The  bare 
idea  of  this  proving  an  iusaperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  union  is  so  absurd, 
that  we  can  only  deal  with  it  as  we  have  done  with  the  other  brilliant 
thoughts  with  which  it  is  associated. 

After  thus  looking  a  little  closely  at  this  piece  of  composition,  we  find 
onrselyes  just  where  we  were  at  the  outset,  What  can  we  do  with  it,  and 
similar  things  that  are  continually  bubbling  up,  but  convert  them  into  sources 
of  amusement  ?  It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  the  Scotsman  saying  anything  at 
all  about  points  of  principle.  Alknost  as  much  so  as  it  would  have  been  to 
have  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the  subject  from  the  gentleman  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said,  '  As  to  my  principles,  I  glory  in  having  nothing  of  the 
sort.'  We  do  not  retort  the  charge  of  flexibility  on  points  of  principle,  from 
the  preliminary  diflSculty  of  not  knowing  what  either  his  principles  or  any  of 
their  points  are.  We  submit  the  following  general  question  for  solution,  to 
any  one  who  may  choose  to  take  it  up : — What  are  the  principles  of  a  news- 
paper that  professes  to  open  its  columns  to  both  sides  of  certain  questions, 
and  only  allows  the  letters  of  one  side  to  make  their  appearance!  When 
we  get  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  shall  name  a  newspaper  holding  these 
principles,  and  give  various  glaring  examples  of  their  operation.  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  broad  farce  to  hear  a  public  journal  of  such  a  stamp  prating 
about  points  of  principle  ? 

The  ingenuity  with  which  the  Scotsman  manages  to  get  a  hit  at  the  ob- 
jects of  his  antipathy,  is  also  very  amusing,  and  of  this  the  case  before  us  is 
an  example.  How  did  he  get  at  the  '  accommodating  and  flexible-on-points- 
of-principle  sect*  in  the  present  instance?  It  happened  in  this  way,  and  is 
a  good  specimen  of  how  similar  things  are  brought  about.  There  is,  it 
seems,  a  movement  in  the  Free  Church  to  get  a  few  hymns  introduced  for 
use  in  public  worship ;  and  in  connection  with  this  movement,  the  Scotsman 
manages  to  haul  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  receive  the  compli- 
ment already  commented  on.  It  is  rather  clumsily  done,  we  admit,  notwith- 
standing its  ingenuity ;  and  see !  Ijere  is  the  process.  While  making  a  few 
remarkable  observations,  in  his  own  able  and  talented  way,  on  the  Free 
Church  movement,  such  as  that  about  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  and  the  '  rubbish,' 
he  remembers  that  there  is  a  talk  of  union  between  the  two  churches,  and 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  hymn-book,  and  getting  hold  of 
the  hymn-book,  he  drags  in  the  church,  and  having  cuffed  the  hymn-book 
as  a  *  rough  mob  of  hymnology,'  he  whispers  rather  emphatically  in  the  ear  of 
the  church  herself  that  she  is  not  without  her  faults,  and  may  act  very  im- 
properly for  a  very  small  reason.  The  hymn  question,  it  is  true,  has  never 
been  felt  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  union ;  but  he  fancies,  or  tries  to 
make  others  think  he  fancies,  that  it  may  become  so,  and  in  this  comically 
ingenious  way  he  gets  an  opportunity  of  saying  about  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  that,  '  flexible  enough  on  points  of  principle,  that  accommo- 
dating sect  may  prove  obstinate  in  a  case  of  doggerel.*  There  is  indeed 
something  supremely  ridiculous  in  any  one  going  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  give 
such  a  manifestation  of  his  dislike. 

We  really  think  that  the  Free  Church  might  have  been  allowed  to  discuss 
and  settle  a  question  relating  entirely  to  her  own  comfort  and  edification, 
without  the  interference  of  any  party  beyond  her  pale.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  a  newspaper  'leader'  does  not  seem  to  be  specially  called  for.  As 
long  as  the  Free  Church  did  not  interfere  with  the  Scotsman's  tastes  in 
hymnology,  the  Scotsman  might  have  let  the  Free  Church  alone.  An 
officious  individual  who  is  always  interfering  with  his  neighbour's  affairs. 
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giving  bis  opinion  where  it  is  not  valued,  and  his  advice  where  it  is  not 
B,sked,  generally  succeeds  only  in  making  himself  ridicnlons ;  and  when  a 
newspaper  acts  in  the  same  way,  it  may  possibly  meet  a  similar  fate.  But 
even  although  it  had  been  right  to  make  the  Free  Church  movement  the 
subject  of  comment,  the  dragging  in  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in 
connection  with  it  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  When  we  try  to  divine  the 
Scotsman's  object  in  all  this,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  any 
more  seriously.  Has  he  become  such  a  friend  of  the  Union  that  he  feels 
bound  to  give  warning  of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  distance  ?  We  can 
scarcely  believe  this,  and  yet  it  seems  the  only  practical  result  to  which  his 
words  point.  What  his  motive  is  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  feel  unable  even  to 
imagine  one  that  can  command  our  respect. 

The  Scotsman^  as  we  have  now  seen,  is  at  no  loss  for  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  antipathy  and  venting  his  spleen,  even  although  he  should  go 
considerably  out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose.  Where  there  is  no  opportunity, 
he  can  very  easily  create  one.  It  need  not  therefore  surprise  us,  that  when 
an  opportunity  does  present  itself,  he  should  eagerly  embrace  it.  A  case  of 
this  kind  happened  recently  in  connection  with  a  discussion  on  an  overture 
from  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  to  the  Synod,  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
observance,  and  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  On  this  discussion 
he  has  a  *  leader'  more  than  usually  long,  and  distinguished  by  his  usual 
ability.  His  language  is  not  so  coarse,  and  therefore  not  so  vigorous, 
as  it  generally  is  when  dealing  with  'clerical  human  nature*  and  'clerical 
men.'  Indeed,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  his  allusion  to  the  '  indurated 
Deans,'  it  is  pretty  decent,  considering.  For  a  wonder,  we  have  neither  fools 
nor  donkeys,  neither  washerwomen  nor  coquettes.  The  thing  itself,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  curiosity,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  specimen  of  his  remarkable 
talent  for  making  things  look  very  different  from  what  they  really  are.  One 
part  of  the  overture  relates  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  remarks 
made  on  that  point  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  special 
but  not  very  enviable  gift.  It  is  well  kno,wn  that  neither  office-bearers  nor 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  are  bound  to  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Confession  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that  there  is 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  in  the  Confes- 
sion on  the  subject  of  creation.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  whenever 
an  honest  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  insisted  on,  advantage  is 
taken  of  these  circumstances  by  the  friends  of  loose  subscription,  and  the 
case  stated  in  some  such  way  as  the  following: — '  You  do  not  believe  every 
statement  in  the  Confession :  why  demand  it  of  me  ?  You  do  not  receive 
the  doctrine  about  the  civil  magistrate :  you  do  not  believe  that  God  made 
all  things  op  nothing  in  six  natural  days  :  why  may  I  not  reject  the  Deca- 
logue or  the  Fourth  Commandment,  or  repudiate  any  other  part  of  the 
Confession  I  happen  to  dislike?'  This  is  believed  by  many  to  be  mere 
quibbling,  a  confounding  of  things  that  differ ;  and  to  prevent  the  quibble,  it 
is  thought  that  a  change  might  be  made,  in  which  all  could  agree  to  receive 
the  Confession  of  Faith  without  any  reservation,  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood. There  are  some  also  who  think  that,  without  removing  or  altering 
any  essential  doctrine,  the  language  of  the  Confession  might  be  condensed 
and  simplified  to  great  advantage.  This  is  the  whole  matter,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  at  all  strange  in  finding  these  views  stated  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  The  presbytery  virtually  say,  We  wish  an  honest  adherence  to 
the  Confessioix  of  Faith,  with  the  usual  well-known  expressed  or  understood 
limitations.    Several  members  of  presbytery,  fearing  that  some  may  take 
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adFantage  of  the  fact  that  the  Confession  is  received  with  limitations,  and 
may  take  a  licence  to  go  beyond  what  is  either  expressed  or  understood,  say 
that  a  few  slight  changes  are  desirable,  so  as  to  render  any  reservation  un- 
necessary and  prevent  abuse. 

On  this  very  simple  matter  the  Scotsman  writes  a  long  article,  in  which, 
for  perhaps  about  the  hundredth  time,  he  gives  the  one  or  two  ideas  he  has  on 
the  subject  an  airing.  His  main  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency 
of  the  presbytery.  The  whole  article  is  so  much  of  a  piece,  that  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  selecting  any  part  of  it  for  quotation  ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore just  begin  at  the  beginning.  After  a  most  magnificent  exordium,  from 
which  his  readers  are  led  to  believe  that  something  has  happened  in  !^din- 
bargh  within  these  last  days  that  must  astound  the  universe,  and  which  he 
himself  designates  a  wonderful  sign  of  the  times,  he  goes  on  as  follows : — 
*The  beginning  of  the  matter  was,  that  Dr  Peddie,  under  some  motive 
which  does  not  clearly  appear,  invited  the  presbytery  specially  and  anew  to 
bless  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and,  lo !  the  end  was,  that  the  presbytery, 
by  no  means  excluding  the  Rev.  Doctor  himself,  confounded  it  altogether. 
Everybody  (excepting  perhaps  Mr  Deans)  had  something  to  say  against  the 
document — one  man  would  have  it  "revised,"  a  second  would  have  it 
shortened,"  a  third  would  have  it  "  simplified,"  a  fourth  would  cut  out  the 
whole  of  one  chapter  and  part  of  another,  a  fifth,  going  on  quite  an  opposite 
tack,  complained  of  its  concurrence  with  Bishop  Colenso,  and,  on  at  least 
one  important  point,  everybody  (Mr  Deans  again  excepted)  quite  agreed 
that  the  Confession  asserts  as  a  scriptural  truth  what  those  who  sign  that 
Confession  do  not  believe.'  Now  let  any  candid  person  look  at  the  case  as 
it  really  stands,  and  then  at  this  description  of  it,  and  we  shall  feel  very  much 
surprised  if  he  can  see  anything  in  it  but  a  '  talented'  perversion  of  facts, 
or  get  anything  from  it  but  a  little  diversion.  The  trick  is  done  by  substi- 
tuting a  very  small  part  for  a  pretty  large  whole.  This  is  what  the  Scotsman 
does  in  the  article  referred  to ;  and  having  done  this,  his  way  is  clear.  He 
can  then  shout  forth  the  words  of  Thomas  Carlyle  in  perfect  confidence : 
*  Ho !  every  one  that  wishes  to  be  persuaded  of  the  thing  that  is  not  true, 
come  hither.' 

We  know  that  some  who  are  a  little  afraid  of  the  Scotsman's  not  very 
polished  tongue — a  rapidly  diminishing  class,  by  the  way — got  a  little 
alarmed,  when  they  read  the  report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Edinburgh  Pres- 
bytery. And  why  ?  It  was  not  because  they  thought  that  ministers  in  the 
presbytery  had  said  anything  inconsistent  with  an  honest  adherence  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  anything  that  the  church  would  not  generally  indorse; 
it  was  because  they  knew  the  Scotsman  would  make  a  handle  of  it,  and  so  he 
did.  They  knew  that  his  one  or  two  ideas  on  the  subject  would  be  out  in  a 
'  leader'  next  day ;  and  out  they  came  accordingly.  Now  did  it  not  occur 
to  these  friends,  that  the  Scotsman  has  such  a  talent  for  making  handles,  that 
he  could  have  very  easily  made  one  out  of  the  silence  of  the  presbytery,  had 
the  subject  of  revision  been  entirely  ignored  ?  They  must  have  a  low  opinion 
of  the  Scotsman's  abilities  who  imagine  that  he  would  not  have  made  as  good 
a  handle  of  the  silence  of  ministers,  as  he  has  done  of  anything  they  have  said. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  handle  theory  about  the  Scotsman  is  so  degrading 
to  him,  that,  although  we  are  not  among  his  admirers,  we  really  do  not  wish 
to  believe  it.  The  idea  that  any  public  journal  could  be  so  low  as  to  be  on 
the  watch,  not  for  truth,  but  simply  for  an  opportunity  of  disguising  and 
perverting  it,  is  so  utterly  revolting,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  evidence 
can  induce  us  to  adopt  it. 
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We  admit  that  one  or  two  things  may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion 
in  the  present  instance.  It  may  be  thought,  that  although  the  Scotsman  can- 
not be  expected  to  know  very  mucli  about  the  Confession  of  Faith,  yet  he  must 
surely  know  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Again,  he  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  ministers  in  the  presbytery  who  spoke  on  the  occa- 
sion are  such  a  parcel  of  simpletons,  so  nearly  bordering  on  absolute  idiotcy, 
as  his  description  makes  them  out  to  be, — supporting  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  at  the  same  time  condemning  it.  But  suppose  we  even  take  these  two 
things  for  granted,  and  admit  that  the  Scotsman  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  small  part  of  the  Confession  and  the  whole  of  it ;  and  that  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  ministers  in  the  presbytery  is  such,  that  their  proper 
place  would  be  in  a  certain  establishment  in  the  south  side  of  the  city ;  there 
was  a  little  episode  in  the  discussion  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  members  of 
presbytery  was  brought  out  very  plainly  in  reference  to  the  Confession,  and 
which  might  have  prevented  the  Scotsman  from  writing  as  he  has  done.  One 
minister  happened  to  express  himself  to  the  effect,  that  he  thought  they  .had 
all  drifted  away  from  the  language  of  the  Confession.  This  has  certainly  not 
a  very  heretical  sound  about  it,  and  yet  it  was  repudiated  by  one  and  another, 
till  the  gentleman  who  gave  utterance  to  it,  finding  his  words  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  voluntarily  and  unconditionally  withdrew  them.  With  this 
fact  before  his  eyes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Scotsman  could  represent 
the  presbytery  as  he  has  done,  except  on  the  principle  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  misrepresentation  was  within  his  reach,  and  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  pass.  There  is  something,  we  maintain,  so  revolting  in  the  idea 
of  a  public  instructor  occupying  such  a  position,  that  we  content  ourselves 
with  merely  giving  the  grounds  for  such  an  opinion  in  the  present  instance, 
and  leaving  others  to  adopt  it,  or  reject  it,  as  they  please. 

In  what  we  have  said  about  the  Scotsman,  we  are  not  so  simple  as  to 
imagine  that  we  can  effect  any  change  in  the  feelings,  or  sentiments,  or  con- 
duct of  a  personage  so  compound  and  intangible ;  we  only  wish  to  let  our 
readers  know  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  his  ecclesiastical  productions, 
the  use  we  make  of  them,  and  how  we  feel  about  anything  he  has  said  or 
may  yet  say  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Should  any  one  wish  a 
little  special  amusement,  let  him  consult  the  theological  department  of  this 
miscellaneous  teacher,  and  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  it.  In  his  theo- 
logical reviews,  and  the  theological  letters  to  which  free  admission  and  ample 
editorial  protection  are  given,  and  to  which  it  should  be  known  replies  need 
not  be  sent,  we  have  some  of  the  rarest,  and  queerest,  and  most  amusing 
specimens  of  theology  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  will  perhaps  be  called  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  Scotsman,  as  if  he  were  a  most  harmless  creature,  who 
had  done  nothing  all  his  life  but  bleat  and  gambol,  and  the  writer  of  it  may 
be  spoken  of  as  some  '  clerical  scribbler  rushing  into  print'  from  some  very 
bad  motive ;  but  to  all  this  we  are  prepared  to  submit  with  as  much  gravity 
and  meekness  as  we  can  command.  Libra. 
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Nichol's  Series  op  ComSientaries  (Pnri- 
tan  Period).  King  on  Jonah;  and  Bain- 
holds  on  Obadiah  and  Haggai :  1864. 
Stock  and  Torshell  on  Malachi;  and 
Bernard  and  Fuller  on  Ruth :  1865. 
Hardy  on  First  John :  1865.  Marbary 
OD  Habakkak  and  Obadiah :  1865. 

These  are  few  pulpits  in  the  evangelical 
Presbyterian  churches,  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve, in  which  the  lecture  does  not  take 
its  place  regularly  with  the  sermon.  This 
custom  of  lecturing  we  have  derived  from 
our  fathers,  and  it  has  been  and  is  pro« 
dactive  of  many  advantages  both  to  minis* 
ters  and  people.  On  the  part  of  ministers 
it  infers  a  careful  study  of  Scripture  in 
its  scope  and  connection,  the  continuous 
study  of  particular  books,  and,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  commentaries  and  notes,  the 
concentration  of  the  light  of  many  minds 
00  different  portions  of  the  word,  as  these 
come  up  successively  for  exposition  in 
public  Than  such  a  process,  repeated 
week  after  week,  nothing  can  be  better 
fitted  to  give  to  the  minister  an  intimate 
acqoaintance  with  his  great  text- book,  and 
enlarged  views  of  the  method  of  grace  and 
saWaiion,  along  with  a  growing  faith  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  delight  in  the  study 
of  it.  He  who  has  any  reasonable  mea- 
sure of  natural  gifts,  and  love  for  his 
work,  mast  insensibly  in  this  way  become 
*  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,'  and  *  thoroughly 
famished'  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  In 
regard  to  time  for  study  and  preparation, 
a  considerable  economy  of  this  is  effected 
bjthe  system  of  lecturing  regularly  through 
particular  books.  Every  one  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  must  know  from 
experience  how  much  time  is  sometimes 
lost  in  choosing  a  text  for  the  preparation 
of  a  sermon.  In  certain  moods  of  mind, 
tbai  will  occur,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
process.  Particular  subjects  or  passages 
float  before  the  mind  without  the  ability 
to  fix  definitely  on  any.  And  so  the 
student  is  exhausted  with  the  chase  after 
a  theme,  and  is  out  of  trim  for  the  serious 
part  of  his  work  before  he  has  actually 
entered  upon  it.  Often  he  is  saved  from 
all  this  vain  toil  and  fretting  by  the  prose- 
CQiion  of  a  connected  course  of  expository 
lecturing.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  public  in- 
stmction  less  advantageous  for  the  people 
than  for  the  minister.  Their  minds  are 
thus  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
word  of  God ;  their  attention  is  called  to 
its  actual  meaning ;  they  are  compelled  to 
weigh  the  doctrine  and  inferences  which 
the  preacher  deduces  from  it ;  and  so  the 


same  benefit''  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  im- 
parted to  then^as  to  him  in  their  gradu- 
ally enlarging  acquaintance  with  the 
volume  of  inspiration.  There  is  this  sub- 
sidiary advantage,  too,  that  particular 
topics,  very  needful  '  for  reproof,  correc- 
tion, and  instruction  in  righteousness,'  are 
brought  very  naturally  and  almost  un- 
avoidably under  the  attention  of  a  congre- 
gation, by  presenting  themselves  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  exposition ;  while  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  taken  up  in  a 
sermon  without  a  seeming  design.  In  the 
one  case,  they  come  in  the  preacher's  way  ; 
truthfulness  seems  to  demand  that  he 
should  not  shun  them ;  and  springing 
directly  out  of  the  passage  in  hand,  the 
instruction  or  rebuke  comes  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God.  In  the 
other  case,  the  occasion  would  seem  to  be 
sought,  and  the  preacher  would  be  thought 
to  aim  at  particular  persons  in  his  audi- 
tory. As  he  goes  through  a  book  of 
Scripture,  it  spreads  out  before  him  all 
sorts  of  character,  and  all  forms  of  opinion, 
and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  striking 
at  every  kind  of  evil  and  of  error,  without 
subjecting  him  to  the  invidious  suspicion 
of  hitting  at  individuals.  *Do  not  choose,' 
said  Dr  Mason  of  New  York,  in  counsel- 
ling his  congregation  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  his  successor, — *do  not  choose  a 
man  who  always  preaches  upon  isolated 
texts.  I  care  not  how  powerful  or  elo- 
quent he  may  be  in  handling  them.  The 
effect  of  his  power  and  eloquence  will  be 
to  banish  a  taste  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  substitute  the  preacher  in  his  place.' 

Very  much  of  the  pulpit  instruction  of 
the  Reformers  took  the  form  of  lecturing  ; 
witness  Luther's  and  Calvin's  sermons,  uuc 
to  mention  those  of  a  host  of  inferior  men, 
both  Continental  and  British.  The  best  of 
the  early  French  Protestant  sermons  are 
chiefly  of  the  expository  type.  And  judged 
from  their  published  works,  the  ablest  of 
the  Puritan  divines  seem  also  to  have 
preached  in  this  style.  Indeed,  when  we 
direct  attention  to  the  point,  we  are  aston- 
ished to  find  how  much  discoursing  after 
this  fashion  has  prevailed  at  the  earliest 
times  of  the  history  of  the  church.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  much  of  the 
expository  preaching  of  the  Puritans  turns 
out  to  be  a  series  of  long  sermons  in  the 
order  of  the  verses,  and  that  the  verse;) 
themselves  are  too  often  shred  down  into 
fragments,  upon  each  of  which  something 
is  said,  until  all  idea  of  connected  exposi- 
tion escapes.  This  is  not  lecturing,  and 
yields  little  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
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that  species  of  discourse  to  the  hearers. 
But  some  of  their  works  of  this  general 
description  come  nearer  the  true  idea. 

There  is  one  objection  to  some  of  the 
commentaries  which  Mr  Nichol  has  pub- 
lished in  this  most  valuable  series,  that 
they  are  on  books  of  Scripture  which  are 
very  seldom  indeed  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  lecture.  Who  thinks  of  a  series  of  ex- 
pository discourses  on  the  prophecies  of 
Malachi,  Obadiah,  or  Haggai  ?  There  are 
so  many  more  inviting  fields  in  Scripture, 
that  the  books  vfe  have  named  and  others 
are,  at  least,  postponed  till  these  have  been 
gone  through  ;  and  when  these  have  been 
gone  through,  most  men's  preaching  and 
Kcturing  days  are  pretty  well  over.  Yet 
we  have  in  this  seriet^,  a  third  of  a  volume 
on  Obadiah  ^nd  Uaggai  by  Eainholds,  and 
a  whole  volume  on  the  same  books  by 
Marbury,  and  two-thirds  of  another  volume 
on  Maiachi  by  Stock  and  Torshell.  These 
works  are  no  doubt  precious  in  themselves; 
but  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  wp 
now  look  at  them,  their  value  considerably 
falls.  The  objection  does  not  apply  to 
King  on  Jonab,  or  Bernard  and  Fuller  on 
Kutb,  or  Hardy  on  First  John. 

The  last  mentioned  is  a  really  valuable 
volume.  Learned,  careful,  and  evangelical, 
liometimes  eloquent  and  impressive,  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  commentary  reaches  only  to 
the  close  of  the  second  chapter.  King  is 
full  of  quaintness,  but  weighty  and  power- 
ful ;  and  both  he  and  lUinholds,  whose 
united  productions  form  a  very  interesting 
volume,  have  a  remarkable  command  of 
beautiful  English.  Rainholds  is  an  able 
controversialist.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
divines  engaged  in  the  present  translation 
of  the  Bible.  Bernard  on  Ruth  is  really 
delightful  reading.  Most  justly  does  the 
Editor  say,  that  *■  it  is  expository,  doctrinal^ 
practical,  savoury,  and  full  of  living 
applications  to  every-day  experience  and 
life.  It  abounds  with  apophthegms  and 
compressed  thoughts  that  cleave  to  the 
memory.*  Of  Thomas  Fuller,  one  of  our 
chief  English  classics,  we  need  say  nothing. 
His  *■  Ruth*  has  all  his  usual  characteristics. 
Stock  and  Torshell,  though  somewhat  heavy, 
have  also  their  value.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  minister  who,  either  in  lecturing  or 
preaching,  consults  any  of  these  tomes,  will 
find  them  very  useful  aids.  The  outward 
getting-ap  and  the  editing  of  the  volumes 
continues  to  be  as  good  as  ever,  so  that, 
with  all  our  hearts,  we  commend  this  portion 
of  the  series,  and  wish  the  enterprising 
publisher  a  good  return  for  his  venture. 

The  Voices  of  thb  Soul  i.n8Wer£d  in 
God.   By  Rev.  John  Rbid. 
Loudon:  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1866. 
This  work  is  American,  but  the  English 


publishers  have  not  indicated  in  any  way 
that  their  issue  of  it  is  a  reprint.  Those 
familiar  with  the  theological  writers  of 
America  will  discern  at  once,  from  the 
recommendatory  notices  of  Professor  Lewis 
and  Shedd,  which  are  prefixed,  that  it 
comes  to  us  from  beyond  the  Atlantic; 
but  except  these  notices,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  who  Mr  Reid  is,  or  where  be 
labours,  or  to  what  country  he  belonge. 
No  doubt,  the  value  of  his  work  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  this  ;  but  we  are  naturally 
anxious  to  know  something  of  an  author 
in  whose  writings  we  are  interested,  and 
this  knowledge  helps  very  materially  to 
deepen  our  interest.  We  would,  therefore, 
recommend  to  those  publishers  who  issue 
reprints  from  America,  to  give  a  somewhat 
fuller  title-page  than  they  find  in  the  ori- 
ginal issues,  or  to  prefix  some  explanatory 
note. 

Th  ^  work  before  us  is  a  remarkably  fresh, 
able,  and  ingenious  production.  It  is  not 
faultless  either  in  style  or  in  argument. 
Not  a  few  sentences  could  be  quoted 
which  might  have  been  better  constructed ; 
not  a  few  expressions  could  be  adduced  in 
which  there  is  an  awkward  mixture  of  the 
poetical  and  the  philosophic ;  and  some  of 
the  arguments  might  be  fairly  challenged 
as  unsound.  We  find,  for  example,  ex- 
pressions like  the  following: — 'Man  is 
demeritorums  for  not  keeping  the  law.' 
*  There  are  mental  wants  that  seem  to  U 
stretching  out  their  arms  for  help  aivaif  down 
at  the  very  bottom  of  being*  And  we  have 
statements  of  this  kind  :  *•  I  apprehend  that 
the  Supreme  Majesty  had  to  bumble  him- 
self when  He  called  into  existence  the  first 
particle  of  matter  that  settled  upon  the 
bosom  of  space.'  *  Guilt  cries  out  for  snf- 
fering ;  and  the  more  intense  the  snfiering, 
the  more  satisfaction  there  is  to  the  moral 
faculty.*  In  the  very  first  chapter,  a  vigor- 
ous effort  is  made  to  prove,  what  some 
German  theologians  are  constantly  afiirm- 
ing,  and  what  we  deny,  that  the  incarna- 
tion would  have  been  necessary,  even 
though  man  had  not  fallen.  Bat  although 
the  work  has  blemishes,  yet  it  has  very 
great  merits.  The  idea  which  Mr  Beid 
endeavours  to  work  out  is  not  noveL  What 
he  seeks  to  prove  is,  that  the  present  needs 
of  the  soul  can  be  met  only  in  God  as  re- 
vealed in  Christ.  This  truth  has  been 
handled  with  more  or  less  fulness  by 
writers  on  the  experimental  evidence  of 
Christianity.  But  in  the  work  before  us, 
it  receives  a  ver^  full  and  very  able  dis- 
cussion. The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts,— theirs*  showing  that  the  voices  or 
wants  of  the  soul  are  answered  in  Gk)d  the 
Redeemer ;  the  second,  that  they  are  an- 
swered in  God  the  Restorer;  the  third, 
that  they  are  answered  in  God  the  Saii^fier. 
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Under  the  first,  he  points  out  how  the 
incarnation  is  needed  by  the  finite  miod  ; 
and  here  we  think  he  has  pushed  his  argu- 
ment too  far.  He  shows  also  how  man's 
conviction  of  sin,  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  his  state  of  sorrow,  require  one  who 
may  make  an  atonement  for  his  sin  to  fulfil 
all  the  claims  of  law,  be  able  to  sympa- 
thise with  him,  and  hare  power  to  grapple 
saccessfully  with  all  the  evil  that  threatens 
him.  Such  an  one  he  proves  he  has  in 
Jesus.  Under  the  second  head,  he  dwells 
on  the  traces  of  the  divine  in  man,  which 
may  still  be  found  in  him  in  spite  of  all 
the  rain  that  sin  has  wrought,  and  which 
are  proofs  of  his  former  dignity,  and  of  his 
capacity  for  futnre  greatness.  He  shows 
that  there  is  no  recuperative  power  at  work 
in  his  soul,  and  that  no  efforts  of  his  own 
can  eradicate  the  sin  that  has  corrupted 
him;  that  he  needs  a  divine  person  to 
check  its  growth,  and  to  implant  and  de- 
velop in  him  a  principle  of  holiness,  and 
that  such  a  person  is  found  in  Christ.  He, 
and  He  alone,  can  restore  man's  nature. 
Bat  there  are  wants  stjU  unmet:  all  the 
dual's  yearnings,  both  mental  and  spiritual, 
are  after  the  infinite.  Nothing  finite  and 
mutable  can  satisfy  it.  God  alone,  there- 
fore, can  *  meet  and  match  it.'  He  is  the 
answer  to  all  its  yearnings.  Revealed  in 
Christ,  He  is  the  soul's  saii^fier. 

We  have  given  this  brief  analysis  to 
show  the  line  of  thought  which  our  author 
pnrsues.  Although  we  take  exceptions  to 
some  statements  and  arguments,  yet  we 
iiold  that  the  main  positions  have  been 
ably  and  successfully  maintained ;  and  we 
Commend  the  work  as  a  valuable  defence 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  those 
views  of  its  doctrines  which  are  generally 
denominated  evangelical. 


FoREiGir  Theological  Library.— Kbil 
and  Delitzsch  on  Joshua,  Judges, 
Kuth." 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  valuable  commentary  proceed*;  with 
unabated  vigour.  Joshua  and  Judged 
here  treated,  as  well  as  Samuel  and  Kings, 
are  ranked  in  the  Hebrew  canon  as  the 
'  earlier  prophets and  our  author  approves 
of  this  classification,  because  they  *  trace, 
in  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  and  of 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, the  historical  development  of  this 
kingdom  of  God  from  the  death  of  Moses, 
the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  or  from 
the  entrance  of  the  people  of  Israel  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  promised  to  their 
fathers,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jadah,  and  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
the  whole  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 


nine  hundred  ^ears.'  The  book  of  Joshua, 
accordingly,  is  treated  '  not  merely  as  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  cf  Joshua, 
still  less  as  a  description  of  the  acts  of 
Joshua  only.'  The  geography  of  Palestine, 
as  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the 
tribes,  is  here  investigated  with  great  in- 
dustry. It  is  well  known  that  our  own 
times  have  contributed  largely  to  this  de* 
partment  of  biblical  knowledge,  and  that 
works  of  high  reputation,  which  at  one 
time  were  pronounced  to  be  the  leading 
authorities,  and  which  still  deserve  a  place 
on  our  shelves,  are  now  consulted  with 
less  implicit  reliance.  From  every  a^nil- 
able  source  Dr  Delitzsch  has  drawn  infor- 
mation ;  and  in  doubtful  cases,  which  still 
are  numerous  enough  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  future  inquirers,  he  has  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  his  space  allowed,  to  place  before 
his  readers  the  grounds  of  his  decision. 
On  this  and  other  points  he  repeatedly 
sends  us  for  fuller  information  to  a  more 
elaborate  and  critical  work  on  the  same 
book,  by  his  associate  in  these  labours,  Dr 
Keil.  In  matters  of  calculation,  not  less 
than  in  verbal  criticism,  he  is  ever  ready 
to  meet  the  sceptical  interpreters  of  the 
modern  school,  some  of  whom  had  pre- 
sumed too  far  on  the  reputation  gained  by 
them  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  find  themselves  overmatched  by 
those  who  continue  to  walk  in  the  ancient 
paths. 

*The  book  of  Judges  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelitish  theocracy  for  a 
period  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
death  of  Samson,  or  to  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Samuel.'  Our  author  never  loses 
sight  of  *  The  Theocracy,'  but  keeps  steadily 
in  view  the  strange  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  as  rising  far  above  political 
erenls,  by  exhibiting  the  counsels  of  the 
Most  High,  as  carrying  out  those  arrange- 
ments of  providence  which  unfolded  the 
plan  of.  salvation,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  com- 
parison of  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  em* 
pires  are  trivial  events.  This  fine  vein  of 
piety,  running  through  a  work  of  so  much 
learning  and  research,  is  peculiarly  re- 
freshing, and  may  serve  to  rescue  the  in- 
spired histories  from  the  neglect  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  as  if  the  interest  which 
they  once  possessed  had  been  confined  to 
a  remote  age,  and  had  little  to  do  with 
Christian  instruction;  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  not  declared  that,  *  whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have 
hope.'  In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equally 
careful  exactness,  he  expounds  the  book 
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oFRutb,  *  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  pioui 
ancestors  of  David/ 

To  our  jrounger  ministers  we  recommend 
a  careful  perusal  of  this  volume,  as  afford- 
ing valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  by  skilful  treatment  of 
syntax  and  idiom,  and  by  tracing  those 
peculiarities  of  diction  which  marked  an 
earlier  or  later  period  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  But  far  more  are  we  desirous 
that  all  whose  office  it  is  to  'give  the  sense, 
and  cause  the  people  to  understand  the 
reading,'  may  copy  this  bright  example 
of  expounding  these  sacred  books,  so  as  to 
assist  their  hearers  in  exploring  the  evan- 
gelical instructions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
not  through  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
Origen  and  his  imitators,  but  by  steadily 
following  the  track  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles. 

.  Lectubb  on  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion OF  Faith:  Being  a  Contribution 
to  the  Study  of  its  Historical  Relations, 
and  to  the  Defence  of  its  Teaching. 
By  Profbssoe  Mitchell,  D.D.,  St 
Andrews. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Paton. 
Our  age  is  marked  by  great  restlessness 
on  the  Hubject  of  theology  ;  and  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  in  many  to  break  through 
the  limits  hitherto  defined  by  Articles 
and  Confessions,  for  which  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason.  The  author 
of  this  lecture, — the  talented  and  highly 
esteemed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews, — ^is  one 
who  has  stoutly  resisted  the  infection  which 
some  in  his  own  church  have  caught  from 
English  and  Continental  writers,  and  who 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  give  expression  to 
his  views  in  this  form. 

The  lecture  was  first  delivered  to  his  class 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  and 
is  now  published.  *1  cannot,'  says  he  in 
the  opening  page,  *  conceal  it  from  myself 
any  longer,  that  there  is  now  but  slight 
hope  that  threatened  conflicts  may  be 
avoided  without  a  full  and  frank  discussion 
,  of  them ;  and  having  been  led,  after  long 
and  earnest  examination,  to  hold  fast  many 
things  which  some  of  my  oldest  and  dearest 
friends  Seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  abandon  or  modify,  I  must  crave  your 
indulgence  while  I  endeavour  to  bring 
before  you  the  strong  reasons  which  seem 
to  me  to  justify  our  attachment  to  the 
standards  of  our  church,  and  our  jealousy 
of  any  rash  attempt  to  alter  her  old  re- 
lations to  them.' 

Having  thus  sketched  his  object,  Dr 
Mitchell  shows  how  the  Confession  of 
I'aith  should  be  studied.  *  The  definitions 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  it  gives,  should 


be  compared  with  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  not  only  with  the  language  of  de- 
tached texts,  but  with  the  scope  of  the 
immediate  contexts,  and  of  the  whole 
book  in  which  each  text  occurs.*  But 
this  is  not  enough.  *It  must  be  studied 
also  in  its  historical  relations,  t.e.  in  con- 
nection with  the  sources  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  and  the  writings  of  the  men  who 
drew  it  up;  while  its  general  type  of 
doctrine  must  be  examined  and  compared 
with  that  of  the  earlier  and  later  confes- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Churches ;  and 
account  must  be  taken  also  of  its  success 
in  accomplishing  the  end  its  framers  had 
in  view,  viz.  to  unite  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  common  creed  all  English-speaking 
Protestants.' 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  part  of  the  lec- 
ture, Dr  Mitchell  inquires  into  the  sources 
whence  the  Confession  appears  to  have 
been  drawn.  While  the  *  Confession  was 
meant  to  be  the  product  of  native  thought, 
—-the  result  of  long  naturalized  British 
opinions, — and  the  opinions  not  of  this  or 
that  narrow  section,  but  of  the  great  stream 
of  Protestant  divines  down  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,'  Dr  Mitchell  shows,  by 
a  comparison  between  the  Irish  Articles, 
which  were  composed  chiefly  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  our  Confession,  that  the  West- 
minster divines  had  largely  availed  them- 
selves of  the  labours  of  their  countrymen 
who  had  gone  before  them,  and  especially  I 
of  Usher. 

Many  have  spoken  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Confession  as  severe  and  dogmatic ;  and 
so,  by  an  examination  of  the  doctrines,  in 
the  second  part  of  his  lecture,  Dr  Mitchell 
shows  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
*it  is  a  singularly  cautious,  moderate,  and 
catholic  statement ;  and  that  we  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  our  Confession  any 
more  than  of  our  Presbyterianism.' 

In  reply  to  those  who  assert  that  the 
Confession  has  failed  in  the  object  it  had 
in  view,  Dr  Mitchell,  while  admitting  that 
it  has  failed  to  bind  together  theEstablished 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  holds 
that  it  has  not  failed  to  bind  the  church 
which  has  held  to  it  to  many  in  Scotland 
and  other  countries  who  have  gone  out 
from  her,  but  who  still  cling  to  her  stan- 
dards and  forms  of  worship  ;  and  that  his 
only  hope  of  a  really  united  Presbyterian 
church  lies  in  substantial  adherence  to  the 
Westminster  standards. 

The  lecture  is  well-suited  to  the  times. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  our  Confession  ;  distinguished  by  great 
ability  and  research,  we  hope  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  wider  attention  to  the 
subject.  Though  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
a  union  of  all  Presbyterian  churches  on 
the  basis  of  the  Confession,  at  least  as 
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held  in  all  its  entireness  by  the  Established 
Charch  of  Scotland,  yet  we  cordially  re- 
commend this  lecture  to  the  perusal  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  wjiioh 
it  treats. 

Castlecjlrt  and  the  Great  Roman 
Wall:  Their  History,  Remains,  and 
Traditions.  A  new  Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Baibd,  Cumbernauld.  Pp.  79. 
Falkirk :  C.  Jefftey.  1864. 
Though  this  little  book  scarcely  belongs 
to  the  class  usually  commented  upon  in 
these  pages,  we  cannot  let  it  pass  without 
at  least  a  moment's  notice.  The  author's  . 
long  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
naturally  led  him  to  make  some  investiga- 
tion among  the  *  remains,*  and  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  *  traditions  *  of  Castlecary, 
-•the  arst  known  battle-field  of  Scotland,* 
— *  the  centre  of  interest  in  ancient  Cale- 
donia,'—* the  keystone  of  the  old  Roman 
conquests.*  The  contents  of  this  little 
book  were  read  as  a  lecture  to  several 
large  audiences  in  the  locality,  and  are 
now  published  in  response  to  a  widely  ex- 
pressed desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
heard  them,  to  possess  them  in  a  more  per- 
manent form.  The  author  enters  with 
spirit  upon  his  work.  His  investigations 
are  deeply  interesting,  his  reasonings 
cautious,  and  his  reflections  for  the  most 
part  judicious  and  happy.  Without  enter- 
ing at  all  into  particulars,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  author  has  at  least  supplied 
not  a  few  of  the  materials  for  *  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  Scotland.*  We  give  a 
short  extract  bearing  upon  the  interesting 
question.  Were  there  any  Christian  soldiers 
m  the  army  of  Agricola  when  he  invaded 
Caledonia  ?  and  are  there  any  traces  of 
these?  *In  Gordon's  ** Itinerarium,"  he 
tells  us  that  many  curiously  carved  stones 
had  in  his  day  been  found  at  Castlecary, 
and  had  been  carried  to  Cumbernauld 
Castle,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  them.  Well,  the  writer 
has  searched  and  found  one  stone  worthy 
of  some  attention.  He  found  it  near  the 
site  of  what  was  once  Cumbernauld  Castle, 
burned  in  1715 ;  and  from  the  grain  and 
general  appearance,  it  is  manifestly  a 
Koman.  stone.  On  this  stone,  once  forming 
part  of  a  pillar  or  altar,  there  is  cut  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  rest  of  the  stone  a 
shield,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  shield  there 
is  carved  a  heart  pierced;  above  the  pierced 
heart  there  are  two  hands,  with  fingers  and 
nails  minntely  accurate,  and  these  hands 
are  also  pierced  ;  and  beneath  the  heart 
there  are  two  feet,  equally  accurate  and 
similarly  pierced  .  .  This  interesting 
btone  the  writer  will  be  happy  to  show  to 


the  curious  when  visiting  Cambemauld.' 
—Pp.  43,  44. 

If  a  revised  edition  of  this  little  book  is 
issued,  we  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  a 
few  illustrations,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
stone  above  described,  which  would  add 
much  to  its  interest  and  its  value. 

Have  wb  a  Sabbath  to  keep?  By 
HoBKRT  T.  Jeffrey,  M.D.,  Minister  of 
Caledonian  Road  Church,  Glasgow. 
Olasgovr:  Maurice  Ogle  and  Son.  166S. 
This  is,  in  our  view,  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  many  good  sermons  which  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  recent  discussions  re- 
garding the  Sabbath.   It  is  throughout 
lively,  argumentative,  eloquent.   We  have 
room  for  but  one  very  short  extract.  The 
author,  afier  commenting  on  the  record  of 
the  first  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  G^. 
ii.  2,  3,  says  :— 

*  The  Sabbath  is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
man,  and  together  with  the  law  of  marriage, 
the  only  other  law  given  to  man  in  Paradise, 
it  must  subsist  while  man  has  a  being  on  the 
earth. 

*But  it  is  asserted  that  between  the  institu- 
tion in  Paradise,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  on  Sinai,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath amongst  the  patriarchs  or  the  antedi- 
luvians ;  and  hence  it  is  argued  that  the  Sab- 
bath is  only  alluded  to  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
Genesis  proleptically,  that  is,  by  anticipation, 
and  that  it  was  never  enforced  upon  mankind 
until  it  was  enforced  upon  the  Jewish  people. 
If  this  line  of  argument  be  sound,  go  through 
with  it.  There  is  no  mention  made,  of  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  time  of  David.  Are  we  there- 
fore to  conclude,  that  during  that  period  the 
Sabbath  law  was  not  in  force  ?  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  observance  of  sacrifice 
from  the  birth  of  Seth  to  the  Deluge.  Are 
we  therefore  to  conclude,  that  during  these 
fifteen  centuries  there  was  no  altar  worship  ? 
There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  observance 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  the  possession 
of  Canaan  till  the  birth  of  Christ.  Are  we 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  during  these  fif- 
teen hundred  years  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  ? 

*But  upon  what  principle  of  interpretation 
are  the  words  of  the  writer  in  Genesis  de- 
clared to  be  proleptical  ?  If  they  are  taken 
in  their  plain,  straightforward,  unsophisti- 
cated meaning,  they  must  be  understood  as 
announcing  a  simple  historical  fact.  The 
setting  apart  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sab- 
bath is  recorded  as  being  done  at  the  close  of 
the  creation  week,  in  the  same  naturalness  of 
narrative  with  which  the  work  of  each  of  the 
six  days  is  related  as  being  done  at  the  time 
specified-  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  God's 
resting  from  his  work ;  and  if  so,  would  it 
have  been  at  all  congruous  or  befitting  if  the 
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instituiion  of  the  commemorative  ordinance 
had  been  postpon(;d  till  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  after  the  work  was  finished  ? 
Is  it  not  more  in  accordance  alike  with  rea- 
son and  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  to  suppose 
that  the  creation  week  was  consummated  and 
crowned  by  a  Sabbath  of  celebration  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  the  great  Creator? 

*  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  statement 
of  our  Lord,  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,"  These  words  refer  us  back  to  the 
original  institution.  They  place  us  on  the 
threshold  of  creation.  They  bring  before  us, 
by  implication,  the  fact  that  the  making  of 
man  and  the  Tnp-ki"g  of  the  Sabbath  were 
coincident,  consecutive  events ;  that  the  first 
Sabbath  commenced  as  soon  as  man  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  in  Eden.  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,"  as  man ;  not  for  Jews  as 
snch ;  not  for  Gentiles  as  snch ;  but  for  man 
as  man,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinance  coeval,  co-extensive,  and  co-ordi- 
nate with  human  kind.  But  interpret  those 
words  by  a  parallel  passage.  We  have  said 
that  there  were  only  two  ordinances  instituted 
in  Paradise,  viz.  the  Sabbath  and  marriage. 
Of  the  one  our  Lord  says,  "The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
In  reference  to  the  other  Paul  says,  in  strictly 
analogous  language,  "  Neither  was  the  man 
created  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the 
man."  Now,  we  ask,  is  the  statement  in 
Genesis  proleptical,  which  relates  the  creation 
of  the  woman  for  the  man  ?  By  fair  exegesis 
it  is  quite  as  much  so  as  the  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  making  of  the  Sabbath  for  man. 
The  very  same  argument  which  proves  the 
primeval  creation  of  woman,  will,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  also  prove  the  paradisaic  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath.' 

Thb  Childbbn's  Houb.  A  Maji^^ine  for 
the  Young  of  the  Fold.  Edited  by 
M.  H.,  Author  of  the  *  Children  of  the 
Great  King,'  etc. 

Edinburgh :  Johnston,  Hunter,  &  Ca 
London :  Groombrldge  &  Sona 

Thb  works  designed  and  fitted  to  benefit 
the  young  which  continue  to  issue  in  in- 
crearin:^  number  from  the  press  are  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  time. 
Such  increase  evinces,  on  the  one  side,  a 
high  degree  of  Christian  confidence  for  the 
faith  required  to  augment  and  bring  out  a 
work  of  this  class ;  and  especially,  to  start 
a  juvenile  periodical  in  the  face  of  so  much 
competition  must  be  truly  heroic,  and 
challenges  our  admiration ;  while  the  simple 
fact  of  these  works  being  bought  and  read 
so  widely,  augurs  well  on  the,  whole,  we 
think,  for  our  land  and  time.  Of  the 
monthly  magazine  named  above,  we  would 
only  at  present  say,  that  if  the  number 
before  us  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
those  which  are  to  follow,  it  will  at  once, 
iu  its  outward  form,  and  the  healthy  tone 
and  pleasing  variety  of  its  contents,  be 
deserving  of  all  praise.   We  heartily  bid 


its  enterprising  editor  and  publishers  God- 
speed. 

Thb  Anti- Sabbatarian  Dbfkncsless; 
or,  Thb  Sabbath  Vindicated.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Stbwast.  Second  EditioD, 
Enlarged. 

Glasgow:  David  Robertson.  18M. 
When  this  little  work  was  first  pabli8hed,ve 
presented  to  our  readers  a  copious  analjBis 
of  its  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nounced a  favourable  opinion  of  its  merirs. 
We  have  never  seen  reason  to  retract  or  | 
modify  that  opinion.    We  still  think  that  j 
general  readers  who  wish  to  see  a  clear  anil 
simple,  yet  able  and  satisfactory,  statement  , 
of  what  we  deem  the  sound  view  of  the 
Sabbath  question,  will  find  it  as  readU;  io  I 
Mr  Stewart's  book  as  in  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.    There  are  other  i 
writers  who,  contemplating  the  necessities 
of  professional  students,  have  discussed 
the  various  topics  with  greater  extent  of 
research  and  greater  amplitude  of  ilinstra-  i 
tion.   These  belong  to  a  class  with  which 
the  present  author  does  not  here  place 
himself  in  competition,  and  whose  pablica- 
tions  his  will  not  supersede.   He  has  pro-  i 
duced,  however,  the  very  sort  of  work  it  is 
desirable  to  see  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  congregations.    The  second 
edition  is  rendered  more  valuable  hj  the  i 
insertion  of  some  new  matter  sa^rfrested  br 
the  expressed  opinions  of  Dr  MXeod  of 
Glasgow.   These  opinions  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  originality,  and  the  speech  ia 
which  they  were  propounded  was  attt^rl; 
destitute  of  argumentative  power.  The 
speaker  gave  a  feeble  utterance  of  bor- 
rowed arguments.     Had   he  not  been 
minister  of  the  Barony,  editor  of  Good 
Words,  a  leader  in  the  Church  of  Scotlaoiii 
as  well  as  a  man  it  is  the  fashion  to  ap- 
plaud and  admire,  his  speech  in  the  Gla^- 
gow  Presbytery  would  have  been  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  notice.    It  showed  a>i 
amassing  deficiency  in  that  tact  for  which 
he  is  so  generally  extolled.   For  the  pur- 
pose of  self-defence  there  was  no  need  of 
his  opening  up  so  large  a  question  as  the 
permanent  obligation  either  of  the  Deca- 
logue or  of  the  moral  law,  if  a  distinctiDU 
must  be  made  between  them.   But  if  he 
would  ofiend  the  Christian  consciousness  of 
Scotland  by  latitudinarian  views  on  such  a 
subject,  he  ought  to  have  been  so  charr  <'f 
his  own  high  reputation,  as  to  have  ailowei 
his  thoughts  to  cr^stallisse  in  his  own  mind 
before  they  were  offered  to  public  criticism. 
In  the  form  of  speech  and  sermon,  and 
pamphlet  and  book,  his  reasonings  have 
already  been  very  freely  canvassed,  and  the 
list  of  his  proved  fallacies  or  blundeis  is 
lengthened  by  every  saccessive  answerer. 
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Mr  Stewart  has  shown  the  same  logical 
acamen  in  refuting  the  errors  of  Dr  M^Leod 
as  he  did  formerly  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
Paley  and  Whately.  It  is  not  easy  for  any 
aathor  to  attain  precisely  the  same  kind  or 
degree  of  excellence  in  interpolated  matter 
as  in  bis  original  publication,  and  perhaps 
he  may  have  left  some  marks  of  the  diffi- 
calty  with  which  he  has  grappled.  But 
the  additions  enhance  the  value  of  the 
book,  by  bringing  it  within  the  sphere  of  a 
li?ing  interest. 

Teh  Years  in  South  Cbktral  Polt- 
HBSiA,  ETC.  By  the  Rev.  Thob.  Wbst. 
London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1865. 
Mr  West  is  a  Wesleyan  missionary  who 
spent  more  than  ten  years  in  that  neglected 
but  deeply  interesting  archipelago,  of  which 
we  have  here  the  first  comprehensive  and 
carefol  account.  The  history  of  the  reli- 
gious change  which  has  come  over  the 
group  called  the  Priendly  Islands,  wonder- 
ful  as  it  is,  and  valuable,  is  by  no  means 
the  chief  recommendation  of  this  pains- 
takiog  volume.  Mr  West  has  been  a 
thorough  explorer  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy, the  language  and  traditions,  the 
scenery  and  natural  capability  of  the^e 
remarkable  islands.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  pleasant  personal  adventure  told,  with 
detailed  accounts  of  arduous  labours  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  mission,  exciting 
political  changes,  and  interesting  biography. 
A  better  arrangement  in  some  instances 
would  have  improved  the  work.  Occa- 
sionally too,  v^e  think,  attempts  at  fine 
description  might  have  been  better  with- 
held. But  the  volume,  taken  as  a  whole, 
ifl  instructive,  readable,  useful ;  in  short, 
a  very  important  addition  to  our  mission- 
ary literature.  It  lays  open  a  brilliant 
page  in  the  annals  of  the  progress  of 
Christ's  gospel.  Porty  years  ago  th^ 
Tonga  Islands  did  not  contain  a  single 
Christian :  a  bloody,  licentious,  dark 
idolatry  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  these 
beautiful  regions.  Now  there  are  169 
places  of  Protestant  worship,  and  a  great 
population  who  have  become  obedient  to 
the  faith.  We  regard  the  work  as  well 
fitted  to  extend  missionary  zeal,  and  en- 
titled to  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  congre- 
gational libraries. 

Catschismb  of  the  Scottish  Befobma- 
TioN.   Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes, 

hy  HORATIUS  BONAB,  D.D. 

London :  James  Nisl>^  and  Ca  1866. 
This  beautiful  and  useful  republication  of 
the  rudimentai  standards  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  highly  seasonable,  and  will, 
we  tnut,  meet  with  extensive  acceptance. 


The  contents  are,  *  Calvin's  Catechism, 
Little  Catechism,  and  Porms  of  Prayer  to 
be  used  in  Private  Houses;*  *The  Pala- 
tine Catechism,  Craig's  Catechism  and 
Shorter  Catechism/  and  the  ^Rudimenta 
Pietatis.'  The  appendix  contains  'The 
Metrical  Catechism,'  *  Davidson's  Cate- 
chism,' *Adamson'6  Latin  Metrical  Cate- 
chism,' and  *  Pont's  Latin  Metrical  Cate- 
chism.' There  are  notes  by  the  editor, 
the  fruit  of  no  little  research,  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  these  various  documents, 
and  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  obso- 
lete phrases.  We  call  special  attention  to 
a  preface  to  the  volume  exceedingly  well- 
thought  and  well-written,  containing:, 
among  other  things,  some  most  judicious 
reflections  on  the  theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  compared  with  that  of  West- 
minster, together  with  hints  and  warnings 
well  suited  to  these  times  of  movement. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
altogether  got  up  in  a  style  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

CasisT  Contemplated  proh  Bibth  to 
Baptism,  in  Ten  Discourses.  By  Ddn- 
CAN  OoiLViE,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Ports- 
burgh  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Edinburgh. 

Edinlmrgh :  WUIiam  Oliphant  and  Co.  1866. 
These  ten  discourses  werft  given  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  author's  pulpit  mini- 
stration, and  therefore  afford  a  fair  speci- 
men of  ihQ  pabulum  furnished  to  his  flock 
from  week  to  week.  They  are  on  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  subjects  : — *The  Birth- 
place and  the  Birth;'  *The  Star  and  its 
PoUowers;'  *The  Flight  and  its  Issue;' 

*  The  Circumcision  and  the  Presentation  ;' 

*  The  Passover  and  the  Temple ; '  *  Autho- 
rity and  Obedience;'  'Wisdom  and 
Favour;'  'Nazareth  and  not  Jerusalem  ;' 
'The  Trade  and  its  Teachings;'  'The 
Anointing  and .  the  Testimony.'  The 
texts  with  which  these  couplets  are  con- 
nected, will  suggest  themselves  to  most 
minds,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  the  eighth 
discourse,  which  is  founded  on  Luke  iv.  16 : 
'  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been  brought  up.' 
We  do  not  give  quotations  from  these  dis- 
courses, as  room  would  be  denied  us  for 
extracts  of  sufficient  length  to  furnish  a 
fair  specimen  of  their  quality.  Brief  ex- 
tracts of  a  new  publication  remind  us 
always  of- the  foolish  fellow  in  Hierocles, 
who  exhibited  a  stone  taken  from  the  wails 
as  a  specimen  of  the  house  he  wished  to 
sell.  But  we  shall  give  our  opinion  of  the 
volume  founded  on  examination.  It  is  in 
substance  this  :  without  pretensions  to  ori- 
ginality, or  depth,  or  fine  writing,  none  of 
which  things  have  any  connection  with 
useful  preaching,  these  sermons  are  sen- 
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Bible  and  scriptaral,  clear  and  practical. 
They  are  well  arranged.  They  form  plea- 
sant and  instructive  reading,  and  by  atten- 
tive hearers,  could  not  have  been  heard 
withoQt  advantage.  The  only  deduction 
we  are  inclined  to  make  from  this  estimate 
is,  that  in  a  few  instances  they  discover 
some  haste  or  carelessness  in  the  composi- 
tion,  to  which'  it  would  be  well  to  apply, 
should  they  reach  a  second  edition,  the 
limes  labor. 

Old  Thbologt  the  True  Theology  ;  or. 
The  Justification  and  Sanctification  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Elliott,  Epsom. 

London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1865. 
This  little  book  is  composed  of  several 
lectures  on  the  subjects  named,  designed 
to  expose  some  prevailing  errors  of  the 
present  times.  The  author  shows  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  themes  on  which  he  discourse?,  and 
he  presents  on  the  whole  an  able  defence 
of  these  vital  truths  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Many  parts  of  his  refutation  of  the  plati- 
tudes of  the  negative  theology  are  racy; 
though  some  will  think  his  manner  occa- 
sionally too  familiar  for  such  lofty  subjects. 
We  commend  his  work,  however,  as  a 
course  of  earnest  reasoning  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  Divine  Love;  a  series  of  Doctrinal, 
Practical,  and  Experimental'Discourses. 
By  John  Eadib,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister 
of  Lansdowne  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Second 
Edition. 

Edinburgh:  William  Olipbant  and  Co.  1865. 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  these 
noble  gospel  sermons  and  meditations. 
They  are  characterized  by  all  the  author's 
well-known  fertility  of  illustration,  freedom 
from  commonplace,  evangelical  soundness, 
expository  power,  copiousness  of  language, 
and  masterly  ability  in  dealing  with  the 
highest  topics  of  theology,  together  with 
an  almost  youthful  floridity  and  dash  in 
style,  constantly  held  in  check  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  manly  judgment. 

Captain  John's  Adventures:  or,  The 

Story  of  a  Fatherless  Boy. 
Little  Patience:  or,  The  Child  who 

Loved  the  Saviour. 

Edinburgh :  William  Olipbant  and  Ca 
These  are  two  of  the  beautiful  juvenile 
series  at  present  being  issued  by  Messrs 
Olipbant.  The  first  will  be  a  favourite  with 
boys,  and  the  second  with  girls.  Both 


stories  are  told  simply  and  well,  and  are 
fitted  alike  to  interest  and  instruct. 


Essays  on  Baptismal  Hbgeneration  : 
Theories  Examined,  Errors  Exposed, 
and  Dangers  Demonstrated.  With  Ad- 
dresses on  the  Position  and  Duty  of  the 
Evangelical  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D,, 
Author  of  *  JPopery,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern,* *  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,'  etc. 
etc. 

London :  John  Snow. 
It  was  believed,  some  time  ago,  that  Dr 
Campbell  had  finally  retired  from  the  field 
of  controversy,  to  share  the  repose  which 
his  many  campaigns  and  innomerable 
battles,  and  the  prodigious  energy  he  dis- 
played in  all  of  these,  have  fully  earned. 
To  get  into  a  state  of  peace  mast  have 
been  a  novel  luxury  for  the  veteran  war- 
rior !  He  seems,  however,  to  have  resolred 
that  with  Popery  and  Puseyism  he  sbonld 
never  keep  a  truce  as  long  as  he  can  lift 
his  pen.  Against  many  views  and  theories 
from  which  he  dissents,  be  will  fight  no 
more ;  what  he  has  written  against  these 
he  may  not  retract,  but  he  will  not  repeat. 
No  such  forbearance  will  be  display  to- 
wards the  two  enemies  we  have  mentioned; 
and  already  against  each  in  succession  be 
has,  from  out  of  his  retreat,  hurled  reason- 
ing and  invective  with  all  his  formervigonr. 
His  assault  upon  Popery  was  noticed  some 
months  ago  in  our  pages ;  and  his  more 
recent  volume,  devoted  to  a  severe  ex- 
posure of  'baptismal  regeneration,'  as 
literally  believed  by  Pusey  ites,  and  as  more 
or  less  figuratively  and  evasively  adopted, 
but  substantially  repudiated  by  the  Evaii- 
gelicat  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  now  before  us.  The  unsatisfactory  re- 
lation in  which  the  English  Evangelicals 
stand  to  this  monstrous  and  dangerous 
dogma  had  been  denounced  by  the  well- 
known  Mr  Spurgeon  in  several  discourses, 
of  which  the  logic  was  quite  as  powerful  as 
the  rhetoric.  With  startling  force  and 
directness  he  had  put  and  pressed  the 
question,  how  those  gospel- preachers  could 
honestly  use  the  prayers  which  they  must 
repeat  in  the  baptismal  service  of  their 
church?  In  addition  to  the  immense 
crowds  that  heard  those  sermons,  their 
circulation  through  the  press  was— asDr 
Campbell  states — to  the  unparalleled  ex- 
tent of  350,000  copies.  The  ministers 
with  whom  Mr  Spurgeon  bad  thus  bluntly 
dealt,  did  not  thankfully  regard  him  as  a 
truth- telling  *  friend,'  and  multitudes  of 
the  laity  of  the  Establishment  were  indig- 
nant at  his  unexpected  *  uncharitablenesd.' 
Shoals  of  clerical  pamphlets  appeared  in 
reprobation  of  his  viewi  and  conclosioBf. 
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All  the  expressions  of  anger  at  Mr  Spnr- 
geon  and  his  inferences  were  perfectly 
harmonious ;  but  in  the  expositions  which 
those  pablications  attempted  to  give  of  the 
language  of  the  Prayer- book  in  baptism, 
diversity  and  discord  prevailed.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  fact,  it  was  not 
less  sad  than  strange  to  observe  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  many  clerical  pam- 
phleteers called  for  either  the  omission  or 
the  revision  of  the  enigmatical  phrases  to 
which  each  had  given  his  own  separate 
twist  and  interpretation.  The  Evangeli- 
cals within  the  church  are  constantly  con* 
science-driven  to  explain  atoa^  those  phrases 
which,  in  the  view  not  only  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Established 
clergy  of  every  grade,  bat  of  all  neutral 
parties,  neither  do  nor  can  fairly  import 
anything  else  or  less  than  baptismal  re- 
generation ;  yet,  whilst  repudiating  this, 
the  only  legitimate  meaning,  and  labour- 
ing hard,  each  to  devise  another  meaning 
for  himself,  they  are  quite  content  to  re- 
tain the  obn6xiou8  phrases ! 

Of  the  many  publications  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  sermonB,  Dr 
Campbeirs  opinion  is,  that,  as  discussions 
of  the  dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
they  are  unsystematic  and  incomplete; 
yet  not  more  so  than  all  the  essays  and 
treatises  which  had  previously  appeared 
on  the  same  subject.    He  himself  was 
strongly  moved  to  set  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  which  should  comprehen- 
sively and  impartially  '  examine  theories, 
expose  errors,  and  demonstrate  dangers/ 
There  had  also,  it  seems,  been  the  greatest 
surprise  and   regret   expressed  by  the 
Caristian  public  that  the  Doctor  had  not 
interfered  in  the  hot  quarrel  between  Mr 
Spnrgeon  and  the  Episcopal  Evangelicals, 
to  support  or  to  rebuke  the  former.  Lon- 
don and  En(;lish  Christians — both  Estab- 
lished and  Dissenting,  we  are  told — won- 
dered and  grieved  much  at  the  Doctor's 
silence  daring  the  crisis ;  but  we  don't 
think  that  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  parties 
in  Scotland,  even  then,  thought  about  the 
Doctor  at  all,  Scotchman  though  he  be. 
In  England,  however,  the  Doctor,  by  his 
neutrality  and  silence  for  months,  was  re- 
garded as  playing  the  part  of  Achillbb, 
when  this  hero  sternly  refused  to  take  the 
field  against  Troy ;  nay,  the  modern  war- 
rior was — ^by  some  friends  in  London — 
blamed  for  keeping  to  his  tent  in  strange 
and  ignoble  inaction  far  beyond  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Grecian  hero ;  for  whilst  the 
latter  instantly  rushed  to  arms  on  hearing 
of  the  fate  of  Patroclus,  Dr  Campbell 
continued  in  his  retreat  even  after  Dean 
Ooode  was  vaunting  that  he  had  slain  a 
inaa  as  dear  to  the  Doctor  as  Fatroclas 
was  to  Achilles — '  Charles  Haddon  Spur- 
NO.  v.,  VOL.  X.,  NEW  SERIES. — ^MA 


geon,  whom  I  not  only  respect  and  esteem, 
but  love  and  admire,  glorifying  God  in  his 
gifts  and  graces,  and  supremely  rejoicing 
in  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  mighty 
labour.'  Dr  Campbell  now  explains,  that 
in  his  view  the  famous  preacher  was  quite 
able  to  defend  himself  against  all  assail- 
ants, and  needed  no  help.  *Mr  Spnr- 
geon,' says  he,  'alone  was  more  than  a 
match  for  all  his  adversaries.  He  was  no 
longer  a  tender  sapling  that  might  receive 
benefit  from  the  friendly  shade  of  an  elder 
tree,  but  an  oak  of  the  forest,  whose  roots 
had  struck  deep  in  the  earth,  and  whose 
thick  and  spreading  boughs  bade  defiance 
to  the  hurricane.'  The  Doctor's  desire  to 
figure  in  the  battle  was  not  prompted  by 
any  fear  that  Mr  Spurgeon  would  either 
be  defeated  or  have  an  indecisive  victory. 
His  only  object  was  to  expose  and  explode 
error,  and  to  expound  and  establish  truth. 
On  the  side  of  the  former  there  might  be 
a  persecuting  majority,  backed  by  rank, 
wealth,  and  learning,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  latter  might  be  few,  weak,  and 
timid;  but  Dr  Campbell  assures  ns  that 
he  is  not  the  man  either  to  hesitate  about, 
or  to  shrink  from  championing  the  truth 
against  such  odds.  The  terms  in  which 
the^  Doctor  displays  those  purely  and 
christianly  chivalrous  dispositions  and 
aims  with  which  he  now,  as  ever,  fights 
against  the  friends  of  Bomanism,  are 
sufficiently,  we  might  say  characteristic- 
ally, self-complacent.  We  could  here 
quote  whole  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
sublime  self-denial  which  he  cherishes  in 
advancing  to  the  contest  I  He  has  no 
doubts,  no  fears,  and  he  is  ready  to  suffer 
in  any  form  or  degree  for  his  disinterested 
advocacy  of  the  truth.  He  tells  the  world 
that  he-  *  has  counted  the  cost '  of  his  in- 
tervention, and  that  all  the  punishment 
with  which  he  can  be  visited,  will  be  an 
intense  luxury !  Not  a  few  observers  will 
think  that  he  is  inclined  to  *■  protest  too 
much,'  and  that  when  he  boasts  of  'glory- 
ing '  in  what  he  endures  from  wit  and  sar- 
casm, caricature  and  invective,  when  thes^ 
are  skilfully  applied,  he  must  have  forgotten 
his  collision  with  the  Saturday  Review, 
The  Doctor  would  obtain  sufficient  credit 
for  thorough  honesty  and  fearlessness  in 
his  various  controversies,  even  if  he  did 
not  so  expressly  and  emphatically  demand 
it ;  and  his  powerful  exposure  and  demoli- 
tion of  Puseyite  error,  and  his  triumphant 
Tindication  of  Scripture  doctrine,  did  not 
require  to  be  accompanied  with  any  elabo- 
rate exhibition  of  his  own  purity  and  zeal. 
He  might  have  trusted  that  the  hardness 
of  his  blows  and  the  vigour  of  his  assault 
would  tell  plainly  enough  that  he  was 
neither  lukewarm  nor  timid;  but  the  Doc- 
tor is  prone  to  indulge  in  copious  chat  be« 
1866.  r 
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fore  the  friendlj  public,  about  bis  being  in 
'good  condition '  and  high  spirits,  when  he 
is  stepping  into  the  arena  to  contend  with 
a  succession  of  antagonists  I 

We  may  mention  that  the  author  is 
specially  careful  to  explain  thar,  in  dealing 
with  the  dogma  of  ^baptismal  regenera- 
tion,' as  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with 
the  various  modifications  of  that  dogma, 
which  are  preferred  by  the  minority  of  the 
Established  ministers,  he  has  no  wish  to 
intermeddle  with,  or  to  injure  that  church 
as  a  national  institute.  He  declares  his 
belief  that  the  State  Church  of  England  has 
a  stability  which  the  reyolntionsof  centuries 
will  not  seriously  disturb,  and  against  which 
all  the  efforts  of  Dissenters  are  impotent. 
His  views  on  this  point  are  exaggerated 
and  inconsistent ;  for  whilst  he  holds  that 
the  connection  between  church  and  state 
isunscriptural,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  both,  he  predicts  that  the  improper  ties 
will  not  be  dissolved  until  the  State  Church 
has  accomplished  a  far  nobler  *■  mission ' 
than  she  has  yet  either  attempted  or  ima« 
gined.  He  believes  that  she  will  cast  out  all 
her  leaven,  both  of  Puseyism  and  of  Ration- 
alism, and  become  a  purified  Protestant 
and  evangelical  church,  long  before  she 
abandons  or  loses  her  secular  position  and 
dignities ;  and  he  intends  the  volume  to 
contribute  to  the  hastening  of  the  former 
result.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  view  that  the  churches  purification 
will  precede  her  disestablishment ;  still,  it 
is  magnanimous  in  Dr  Campbell,  as  a  Dis- 
senter, to  put  forth  all  his  energies  for  the 
reformation  and  well-being  of  the  State 
Church,  just  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  evan- 
gelicals within  her  pale !  He  disapproves 
of  any  secession  on  the  part  of  these  evan- 
gelicals (who,  indeed,  are  far  too  timid 
even  to  dream  of  such  a  step) ;  he  calls  on 
them  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  corruption, 
to  resist  and  counteract  it  by  the  precious 
leaven  of  their  gospel  truth.  As  an  out- 
sider, he  seeks  to  nerve  and  animate  the 
feeble  party  for  the  arduous  enterprise  of 
extinguishing  the  ritualism  and  the  ration- 
alism, the  superstition  and  the  infidelity, 
which  prevail  so  widely  within  their  com- 
munion ;  and  on  the  momentous  question 
of  *  baptismal  regeneration,'  he  discui^ses 
the  various  errors  against  which  they  ex- 
pect to  contend. 

^  After  showing  that  vague  and  discordant 
views  are  entertained  of  baptism  in  the  Dis- 
senting churches  of  England,  and  amongst 
many  membersof  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  he  proceeds  to  expound  with 
great  minuteness  and  candour  those  that 
are  held  by  the  different  parties  within  the 
Church  of  England.   He  endeavours,  how- 


ever,to  set  forth  prominently  and  impartially 
that  regeneration  theory  which  the  words  of 
the  baptismal  service  unequivocally  and  ex- 
clusively teach,  and  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  firmly  believe.  No 
churchman  can  object  to  the  fulness  and 
fairness  with  which  the  author  represents 
that  theory.  Generally  he  does  this  in  the 
terms  and  arguments  of  its  own  ablest 
champions ;  and  we  have  their  exact 
doctrine  without  the  least  exaggeration, 
suppression,  or  perversion.  Every  iota 
contained  or  implied  in  it  is  given  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  Dr  CampbelFs  ex- 
position of  baptismal  regeneration  is 
complete, — is  ab^solutely  faiStless, — as  its 
advocates  themselves  must  allow,  though, 
in  the  light  of  Scripture,  that  exposition  is 
a  startling  exposure^  When  the  Doctor, 
however,  proceeds  to  argue  against  the 
system,  he  is  occasionally  unsatisfactory, 
by  failing  or  neglecting  to  anticipate  the 
logical  resistance  that  might  and  would  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  views  which  he 
assails,  and  to  grapple  with  and  overturn 
that  resistance.  In  several  of  his  chapters 
he  closes  without  breaking  the  enemy'd 
ghield.  Readers  have  the  error  fairly  and 
fully  exhibited  ;  they  see  the  Doctor  aim 
at  it  a  vigorous  blow,  and  then  pass  away; 
but  they  do  not  see  him  taking  care  that 
the  blow  was  not  in  any  way  parried  or 
rendered  harmless ;  they  do  not  see  him 
repeating  his  strokes  until  all  defences 
were  broken  down.  On  several  points  the 
Doctor  does  not  fight  out  his  battle ;  and 
though  he  makes  a  reply  which  would 
receive  a  rejoinder,  he  is  satisfied,  and 
leaves  off.  What  should  have  been  *  last 
words '-^from  their  unanswerable  character 
— would  have  provoked  replies,  and  needed 
to  be  backed  by  more  conclusive  supports. 
Not  a  few  of  the  subtle  reasonings  of  the 
Pusevites  would  escape  the  impatient, 
knock-down  logic  of  Dr  Campbell.  Yet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  as  admir- 
able as  it  is  seasonable,  and  deserves  an 
extensive  perusal  both  within  and  without 
the  English  Establishment.  Addressing 
the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  church  in  a 
warmly  fraternal  spirit,  and  giying  them 
the  advice  which  they  so  much  relish,  that 
on  no  account  should  they  secede  from, 
but  always  cling  to  the  Establishment; 
the  author,  when  he  urges  them  to  set  aboat 
reforming  the  church  which  thej  should 
not  leave,  may  be  expected  to  speak  with 
more  than  a  Dissenter's  influence.  He 
plies  them  with  impassioned  earnestness ; 
yet,  though  he  may  not  irritate  them,  as 
did  Mr  Spurgeon,  will  he  persuade  them,  so 
that  we  shall  forthwith  see  them  organizing 
a  resolute  movement  for  the  due  revision 
of  the  baptismal  service  ? 
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FBESBTTESIAL  INTBLLIOENCX. 

Aberdeen, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  10th 
April,  when  the  committee  appointed  at 
last  meeting  reported  that  they  had  secured 
the  services  of  James  Marshall,  Esq.,  15 
Begent's  Terrace,  to  represent  the  presby- 
teiy  at  the  Mission  Board,  and  he  was 
elected  accordinfdy.  Appointed  Rev.  J. 
Ireland  and  Mr  Jas.  Ross  as  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Messrs  Turner,  M^Kerrow,  and  Ross  were 
appointed  to  sustain  the  decisions  of  presby- 
tery before  the  Synod  in  the  case  of  protest 
and  appeal  by  complainers  in  the  Old  Mel- 
dram  case.  Mr  Hall  asked  and  received 
advice  in  reference  to  Dr  M^Crie's  an- 
nouncement to  his  session,  that  he  was  to 
cease  fulfilling  the  parts  of  pulpit  mini- 
strations which  he  had  agreed  to  perform 
at  the  commencement  of  the  collegiate 
charge.  A  financial  report  was  sent  down 
to  the  sessions  to  consider  whether  or  not 
it  was  desirable  to  pay  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  all  members  attending  meetings 
of  presbytery'  from  a  common  fund,  and  if 
so,  on  what  priueiple  the  assessment  be 
levied.  Next  ordinary  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
first  Sabbath  in  June,  at  10  A.M.,  at  which 
meeting  the  examination  of  the  students, 
according  to  rule,  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  busines«i. 

Annandale. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Gretna  on  10th  ult.— the  Rev.  D.  S.  Good- 
bom,  moderator.  Besides  disposing  of  a 
variety  of  routine  business,  the  following 
appointments  were  made:^ — Messrs  Tait 
and  Riddell,  with  Mr  M'Millan,  a  Mission- 
ary Committee — Mr  McMillan,  convener ; 
Messrs  Thomas  and  Watson,  members  of 
the  Synod's  Committee  of  Bills  and  Over- 
tures ;  Mr  Meiklejohn,  moderator  of  pres- 
bytery for  next  twelve  months.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Eccle- 
fechan,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June,  at 
eleven  o'clock  a.m. 

Berwick. — The  presbytery  met  on  the 
nth  of  April— the  Rev.  Wm.  Limont, 
moderator.  The  abstract  of  statistical 
returns  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Rev. 
James  Ker,  convener ;  and  the  committee 
received  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery. 
The  roll  was  adjusted  for  the  Synod,  and 
the  following  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures :  the 
BevB.  T.  Montgomery  and  J.  M*Leish, 
ministers,  with  Mr  Joseph  Scott,  elder. 
The  following  overture  to  the  Synod  was 


read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Meams,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  transmit  it :  *  Whereas  the  rules 
in  the  Forms  of  ^*rocedure  for  the  guidance 
of  sessions  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  are 
defective,  in  so  far  as  they  make  no  provi- 
sion for  a  case  in  which  a  person,  confess- 
ing her  sin  before  her  own  session,  charges 
the  member  of  another  congregation  with 
being  her  partner  in  guilt,  it  is  hereby 
overtured  by  the  session  of  the  West 
Church,  Coldstream,  that  it  be  enacted, 
that  if  a  party  confess  the  sin  of  impurity, 
and  charge  the  member  of  another  congre- 
gation of  the  Unitiid  Presbyterian  Church 
with  the  paternity  of  her  child,  the  case 
must  be  reported  to  the  session  to  which 
the  accused  is  responsible,  that  the  neces- 
sary investigation  may  be  made  on  both 
sides,  or  that  the  Synod  adopt  such  other 
rule  as  they  may  judge^  fit  in  the  case.' 
The  Rev.  James  M'Leish  gave  an  encou- 
raging report  of  the  station  at  Holy  Island, 
and  an  urgent  desire  was  expressed  that 
those  congregations  who  have  not  yet  sent 
contributions  for  this  station  should  do  so 
without  delay,  as  the  fnnd  is  low.  The 
case  of  discipline  from  Chimside  resulted 
in  the  presbytery  finding  the  accused 
guilty,  and  continuing  the  suspension  of 
both  parties.  Robert  Alexander  Allan 
of  Greenbum  protested  against  the  decision 
finding  the  accused  guilty,  and  appealed  to 
the  Synod.  Next  meeting  was  fixed  for 
May  14th,  at  close  of  Synod  meeting  in 
Edinburgh. 

Buchan. — This  presbytery  met  at  Savoch 
of  Deer  on  the  4th  of  April — Rev.  Chas. 
Squair,  moderator  pro  die.  The  Rev. 
Messrs  Ireland  and  Aitken,  and  Mr  Ross, 
elder,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
Rev.  Messrs  Birrel  and  Green  from  the 
Banffshire  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  Mr  Allison 
from  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  being  pre- 
sent, were  invited  to  correspond.  Rev. 
Mr  Mennie,  Free  Church,  Methlic,  being 
present,  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  of  Mr  Blair.  Printed  copies  of 
presbyterial  statistics  were  laid  on  the 
table  for  distribution  among  the  member^. 
It  was  stated  by  Rev.  Jas.  Henry  and  Mr 
King  that  their  congregation,  Stuartfield, 
having  agreed  to  build  a  new  place  of 
worship  to  cost  upwards  of  £800,  wished 
to  make  application  through  the  presby- 
tery to  the  Synod's  Loan  Fund  for  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  of  £200.  As  there  had 
been  no  time  to  mature  their  plans,  and  as 
it  was  of  consequence  to  make  early  appli- 
cation, they  asked  the  presbytery  to  dis- 
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pense  with  written  statements  bearing  on 
the  application,  and  to  notify  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Home  Committee,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  will  afterwards 
furnish  what  information  may  be  required. 
This  the  presbytery  agreed  to  do ;  and  in- 
structed the  clerk  to  forward  to  the  com- 
mittee an  extract  from  the  minutes  inti- 
mating the  application,  and  recommending 
that  it  be  favourably  entertained.  Messrs 
Balfour  and  Sqoair  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures.  The  ordination  of  Mr  Blair 
was  next  proceeded  with,  when  Messrs 
Squair,  Balfour,  and  Paterson  conducted 
the  services.  Appointed  Mr  Fisher  to 
dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Fraserburgh 
on  the  Ist  Sabbath  of  May.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  was  fixed  for  the  Tuesday 
after  second  Sabbath  of  June. 

Carlisle. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Pen- 
rith on  the  27th  March — the  Bev.  John 
Thompson,'  moderator.  The  convener  of 
the  committee  on  statistics  reported  that 
returns  had  been  received  from  all  the 
congregations  in  the  presbytery.  Bead  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  in- 
strumental music  in  churches  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery  of  London,  and  sent  to  the 
presbyteries  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  fur  their 
consideration.  After  lengthened  delibera- 
tion, it  was  moved  and  seconded  and 
agreed  to,  '  That,  as  the  use  of  instrumen- 
tal music  in  the  public  worship  of  God 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  term  of  com- 
munion in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it 
should  not  become  a  subject  of  legislation 
in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicature^ 
but  be  left  to  the  decision  of  individual 
kirk-sessions.'  A  communication  was  read 
from  Mr  David  Storrar,  preacher,  addressed 
to  the  clerk,  in  reference  to  Penrnddock, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr  Storrar  is 
labouring  with  great  success  at  that  station. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  solicit  the  Mis- 
sion Board  for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  to 
Penruddock.  The  Bev.  Peter  Carruthers 
and  the  Bev.  Henry  Miller  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  meeting 
of  Synod.  The  next  presbytery  is  to  be 
held  at  Wigton  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
June,  at  11  o'clock. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 28th  March— the  Bev.  John  C.  Baxter, 
moderator.  Called  for  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  presbytery  appointed  at  last 
meeting  to  meet  with  the  Bell  Street 
congregation,  Dundee,  to  induce  them  to 
name  a  sum  for  the  future  support  of  their 
minister.  The  convener  reported  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  congregation  had  inti- 
mated to  the  committee  on  authority,  that 
Mr  Borwickhad  recently  forwarded  a  docu- 


ment to  the  clerk  of  presbytery,  statiDg; 
that  he  put  himself  implicitly  into  the  hands 
of  the  congregation  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal support ;  that  the  committee,  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  object 
of  their  appointment  being  superseded,  re- 
signed the  consideration  of  the  whole  case 
into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  The 
presbytery  received  the  report  of  committee; 
and  the  clerk,  on  being  called  on,  read  the 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Ber- 
wick, which  urged  on  the  presbytery  the 
acceptance  of  his  demission,  preferring  that 
the  matter  of  provision  should  be  leit  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  congregatioD, 
from  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  arrangements  would  be  made  satis- 
factory to  himself.   The  presbytery,  after 
due  deliberation,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  motion:  *That  the  presbytery 
still  retain  their  views  in  the  case,  and  in 
the  circumstances  that,  as  a  presbytery, 
they  were  called  on  to  urge  that  a  special 
provision  be  stated  upon  Mr  Berwick's 
resignation  being  accepted.     But  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  Mr  Ber- 
wick having  laid  on  the  presbytery  table  a 
letter  urging  his  demission,  and  casting 
himself  on  the  liberality  of  his  congrega- 
tion, expecting  arrangements  satisfactory 
to  himself,  the  presbytery  would  agree 
to  this  request,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing of  reserving  his  claim  on  any 
special  synodical  fund,  and  declare  his  de- 
mission accepted.'  The  presbytery  accord- 
ingly loosed  him  from  the  charge  of  Bell 
Street  congregation,  Dundee.  Granted  the 
prayer  of  a  petition  from  the  congregation 
of  Lochee  for  preachers  to  supply  their 
pulpit ;  their  minister,  the  Bev.  David  Mar- 
shall, being  laid  aside  from  duty  by  serioiis 
illness.    According  to  notice  given  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  presbytery,  Mr  James 
Cox  directed  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  increase  of  supplemented  and  non- 
supplemented  stipends  to  the  sum  of  £150 
per  annum.  A  letter  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  also  read  on  this  subj  ect.  Mr  Cox, 
at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  submitted  the 
following  resolutions :  1st,  That  the  pres- 
bytery, recognising  the  invaluable  benefits 
to  the  church  derived  from  recent  efforts 
to  supplement  the  smaller  incomes  of  its 
ministers,  under  the  charge  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  and  the  Fund  for  the  Better 
Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  considers 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  a  hearty 
and  united  effort  should  be  made  to  ruse 
the  minimum  stipend  in  the  church  to  at 
least  £150  per  annum.  This  sum  toinclnde 
all  Synod  and  other  grants,  as  well  as  manse 
rents,  etc.   2dj  That  to  attain  this  object 
within  its  bounds,  this  presbytery  shall 
organize  a  scheme  to  raise  a  capitid  fnod. 
which  shall  be  invested  on  good  heritable 
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secarity,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  supplement  of  those  stipends 
within  the  presbytery  which  from  all  sources 
fall  short  of  £150  per  annam.  The  man- 
agement of  this  fund  and  allocation  of  its 
resources  to  be  under  the  entire  control  of 
this  presbytery,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Synod,  under  the  conditions  to  be  hereafter 
specified  or  determined.  Sd,  That  the  de- 
sign of  this  fund  being  only  to  stimulate 
congregations  to  laudable  efforts  for  self- 
support,  not  to  supersede  them,  the  pres- 
bytery, or  those  having  distribution  of  this 
fand,  as  in  all  former  cases  of  supplement 
in  this  church,  shall  take  charge  that  each 
congregation  shall  contribute  to  its  mini- 
ster's support  according  to  ability,  and  that 
no  congregation  shall  receive  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  fund  until  the  presbytery  have 
stipulated  with  them  as  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  stipend  and  supplement  to  be 
paid  by  each,  according  to  arrangements 
similar'  to  those  at  present  in  operation 
among  supplemented  congregations.  4th, 
That  if  at  any  time  the  whole  interest  ac- 
cruing from  the  capital  stock  of  this  fund 
shall  not  be  required  to  bring  up  the  sti- 
pends of  all  the  ministers  within  the  bounds 
to  £150,  then  the  surplus  of  said  interest 
shall  be  added  to  the  capital  fund,  until  by 
accumulation  it  shall  be  adequate  to  aug- 
ment the  minimum  stipends  in  the  presby- 
tery to  £160,  and  so  on,  by  additions  of  ten 
pounds  (if  it  be  found  sufficient),  to  increase 
the  minimum  stipends  within  the  bounds  to 
£250.  Thanks  were  given  to  Mr  Cox  for 
bringing  this  subject  so  fully  before  the 
presbytery,  and  the  presbytery  appointed 
a  committee  to  carry,  if  possible,  these 
resolutions  into  practice — Mr  James  Cox, 
convener.  This  presbytery  meets  on  Tues- 
day the  17  th  April. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  in 
Bread  Street  Church  on  the  27th  March, 
when  the  Bev.  James  Robertson,  late  of 
Balfron,  was  inducted  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Bread  Street  congregation ;  the 
Rev.  James  Jeffrey  preached  and  the  Eev. 
William  Gillespie  gave  the  charges  to  the 
minister  and  people. — The  presbytery  met 
again  on  the  3d  April,  Bev.  David  Croom, 
moderator.  It  was  agreed  that  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Bev.  John  Thomson,  late  of 
Stronsay,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Henderson  Church,  High  Street,  should 
take  place  on  Monday  the  16th  April ;  Mr 
Danlop  to  preach,  and  Mr  Finlayson  and 
Dr  Andrew  Thomson  to  conduct  the  other 
services.  The  following  overture  anent 
ministerial  support  was  brout^ht  up  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — ^  Whereas  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  church  to 
give  adequate  support  to  the  Gospel  Mini- 
stry :  And  whereas,  taking  into  account 
the  expense  of  ministerial  education,  the 


higher  price  of  many  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  the  advance  in  the 
remuneration  of  other  departments  of 
labour,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  in- 
creased requirements  of  the  times  on  mini- 
sters :  It  is  humbly  and  respectfully  over- 
tured  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  reverend  Synod,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  meet 
at  Edinburgh,  on  Monday,  14th  May  1866, 
that  they  t£ke  the  foregoing  premises  into 
their  early  and  serious  consideration,  and 
devise  and  carry  out  such  measures, 
through  the  respective  presbyteries,  as  will 
call  the  immediate  and  earnest  attention 
of  the  various  congregations  of  the  body  to 
this  important  and  pressing  subject,  and  so 
enlist  their  sympathies  and  efforts  as  to 
raise  the  stipends  of  the  church  generally, 
and  more  particularly  to  raise  the  smaller 
stipend?,  so  that  the  minimum  be  £150 
with  a  manse.'  It  was  then  moved  by  Dr 
Peddle,  seconded  by  Dr  Thomson  :  *  That 
whereas  there  are  at  present  many  loose 
and  dangerous  opinions  abroad  on  such 
vitally  important  subjects  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  sub- 
scription to  Confessions  of  Faith,  it  is 
humbly  overtured  that  the  Synod  adopt 
some  special  means  for  warning  its  people 
against  such  errors,  and  in  particular  call 
the  attention  of  presbyteries  to  this  matter, 
and  enjoin  them  to  exercise  the  strictest 
vigilance  in  guarding  against  the  entrance 
of  such  errors  into  our  churches.*  It  was 
moved  as  an  amendment  by  Mr  Jeffrey, 
seconded  by  Mr  Marshall,  that  ,  the  over- 
ture should  not  be  transmitted.  On  a 
vote  being  taken,  Dr  Peddie's  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  40  to  3. — 
The  presbytery  met  again  on  the  16th 
April,  when  the  Bev.  James  Thomson  was 
admitted  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Hen- 
derson Church,  High  Street,  according  to 
appointment. 

Elgin  and  Inverness,— This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  10th  April.  The 
clerk  having  stated  that  he  had  written,  as 
instructed  at  last  meeting,  to  Mr  B.  A. 
Bogue,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow,  and  that 
he,  Mr  Bogue,  had  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  be  nominated  to  serve  in  the  Mis- 
sion Board  as  the  representative  of  this 
presbytery  for  the  four  years  ending  May 
1869,  the  presbytery  unanimously  agreed 
to  nominate  Mr  Bogue  accordingly  with 
this  view.  Mr  Whyte,  in  name  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  Boman  Catholic 
University  in  Ireland,  gave  in  a  carefully 
prepared  statement  of  well-authenticated 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  also  the 
draft  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  accord- 
ance with  said  statement.   The  presbytery 
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nnaniinously  agreed  to  memorialize  Earl 
Kussell  in  terms  of  said  drafr,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  with  reference 
to  this  important  subject ;  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Mr  Grant  Buff,  M.P.  for  the 
Elgin  district  of  burghs.  The  thanks  of 
the  presbytery  were  given  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  care  which  they  had  bestowed 
on  the  subject,  and  they  were  requested  to 
continue  to  watch  over  this  matter.  A 
petition  to  the  Synod  from  the  trustees  for 
behoof  of  the  Queen  Street  congregation, 
Inverness,  under  the  charge  of  MrKoss,  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  the  church  formerly 
occupied  by  them,  was  presented.  The 
presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to  transmit 
said  petition  to  the  Synod.  The  moderator 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  presby* 
tery  to  the  fact  that  the  circumstance  of 
Mr  Ross'  preaching  only  in  Gaelic  is  dis- 
advantageous to  the  congregation  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  presbytery  unani- 
mously recommended  that  Mr  Ross  should 
preach  both  in  English  and  in  Gaelic.  A 
letter  from  Chapel  Hill  having  been  read 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  congregation  under  Mr  Munro's  con- 
tinued indisposition,  it  was  agreed  to  ap- 
point an  English  preacher  for  a  month, 
beginning  with  the  first  Sabbath  of  June  ; 
and  Messrs  Erskine  and  R068  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Chapel  Hill  on  an  early 
day,  and  make  arrangements  with  the  con- 
gregation in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  at  present  placed.  A  petition  to 
the  Synod  from  the  session  of  Forres  with 
reference  to  the  status  of  the  Mission 
Secretaries  having  been  laid  on  the  table,  it 
was  agreed  to  transmit  said  petition  to  the 
Synod.  Mr  Whyte  having,  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  given  by  him  at  last  meet- 
ing, called  the  attention  of  the  presbytery 
to  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance, 
and  the  members  of  presbytery  generally 
having  expresed  their  views  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  agreed  to :  *  Ut,  That,  recog- 
nising the  divine  appointment  and  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  this  presbytery 
deem  it  their  duty  at  the  present  time  to 
declare  their  continued  adherence  to  the 
scriptural  doctrine  on  this  subject  as  set 
forth  in  the  subordinate  standards  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  2dy  That, 
considering  that  lax  and  dangerous  senti- 
ments have  been  recently  expressed  and 
published  regarding  the  divine  authority 
and  permanent  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  considering  that  such  views  are  very 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  morality  and 
religion,  this  presbytery  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  decided  disap- 
probation of  those  erroneous  views,  and 
recommend  that  ministers  bring  this  im- 


portant matter  before  their  people  in  the 
way  they  deem  best  fitted  to  counteract 
these  evils  and  promote  the  holy  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.'  Next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn,  on 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  June. 

Falkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  3d 
April — the  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  mode- 
rator. The  Rev.  James  Stevenson  was 
appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  in  the 
South  congregation,  Falkirk,  on  the  24th 
April.  Messrs  Thomson,  Rutherford,  and 
McDonald  were  examined  on  Church  His- 
tory, and  their  examinations  were  sus- 
tained. Mr  McDonald  delivered  a  homily 
on  Mark  viii.  36,  which  was  sustained. 
The  presbytery  cordially  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  foUowiog  overture  to  the 
Synod  : — *  Whereas  the  business  coming 
before  ^he  Supreme  Court  of  the  church 
at  its  annual  meetings,  is  year  by  year  in- 
creasing both  in  importance  and  extent, 
and  cases  of  a  complicated  nature  are 
constantly  arising,  callii|g  for  the  greatest 
care  and  caution  in  their  determination: 
And  whereas  great  loss  of  time  in  the 
transaction  of  business  is  occasioned,  as 
well  as  much  difficulty  caused  to  the  mem- 
bers of  court  in  informing  themselves  fully 
and  accurately  of  the  details  of  the  several 
cases  coming  before  them,  in  weighing 
their  merits  and  in  giving  judgment  upon 
them,  by  the  fact  that  the  documents  in 
which  the  business  is  brought  up,  are  not 
made  known  to  them  until  judgment  is 
called  for,  and  even  these  exist  only  in 
manuscript,  and  remain  in  the  bands  of 
the  clerk :  It  is  humbly  overtured  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Falkirk  to  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  take  the 
premises  into  their  serious  consideration, 
and  to  enact  that  henceforth  all  papers  to 
be  laid  on  the  Synod's  table,  including  re- 
ports of  all  synodical  committee?,  over- 
tures, references,  protests,  appeals,  and 
complaints,  whether  from  inferior  courts, 
from  individual  ministers,  or  from  private 
members  of  the  church,  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtures  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
meeting  of  Synod,  and  that  the  same  shall 
be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  clerk, 
in  a  convenient  form,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  each  member  of  coart 
with  a  copy,  when  he  obtains  his  members 
ticket  and  takes  his  seat  in  court.  It  is 
further  respectfully  suggested,  that  if  the 
Synod  adopt  this  overture,  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  taKe  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  defraying  the  expense  which 
shall  thereby  be  incurred,  as  well  as  to 
make  any  other  arrangement  that  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
overture.'  The  presbytery  appointed  the 
Rev.  Messrs  Stevenson  and  Baizd  to  sup- 
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port  the  OTerture  at  the  Synod;  also 
Messrs  Stevenson  and  White  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Oyertares. 
Next  meeting  on  first  Tuesday  of  Jane  at 

10  A.M. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  10th 
April — Rev.  James  Knox,  moderator.  The 
iDinntes  of  the  prerious  meeting  having 
been  approved  of,  Dr  Lindsay  craved  leave 
to  withdraiv  the  notice  of  motion  he  had 
given,  that  the  presbytery  overture  the 
Synod  to  exercise  vigilance  In  regard  to 
subscription  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  reasons  he  assigned  for  this  request 
were — (1.)  It  had  been  represented  to  him 
that  such  an  overture  was  liable  to  be 
construed  as  reflecting  upon  members  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church — an  idea 
which  was  far  from  his  mind.  (2.)  The 
motion  was  not  now  needed  for  the  purpose 
which  he  bad  in  view,  as  the  subject  would 
be  brought  before  the  Synod  from  another 
quarter.  (3.)  The  time  of  the  presbytery 
would  be  fully  occupied  at  this  meeting  by 
the  conference,  to  which  they  had  invited 
ail  the  elders  of  the  bounds,  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  ministry.  The  presby- 
tery agreed  to  grant  Dr  Lindsay's  request. 
A  memorial  from  the  session  of  Pollok 
Street,  Glasgow,  was  laid  on  the  table  for 
transmission  to  Synod,  craving  the  Synod 
to  declare  whether  their  decision  in  1862, 
granting  dispensation  of  sealing  ordinances 
to  persons  worshipping  in  mission  premises, 
and  not  fornoed  into  a  separate  congrega- 
tion, was  to  be  understood  as  anthoriising 
the  same  coarse  to  be  followed  by  other 
sessions  in  similar  circumstances.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  transmit  the  memorial, 
concurring  in  it  so  far  as  it  asked  for  a 
deliverance  that  migbt  guide  presbyteries 
in  dealing  with  such  applications.  Dr  R. 
T.  Jeffrey  reported  his  having  moderated 
in  a  call  for  a  minister  to  the  congregation 
of  Dublin.  The  call,  which  was  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Rev.  James 
Stevenson,  Dennyloanhead,  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  sustained,  and  the  usual  steps 
taken  in  view  of  its  prosecution  before*  the 
Presbytery  of  Falkirk.  A  call  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Leckie,  Millport,  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Ibrox,  Glasgow,  was  in  like 
manner  presented  and  sustained,  and  Dr 
R.  T.  Jeffrey,  along  with  other  commis- 
sioners, were  appointed  to  prosecute  it 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock.  The  presbytery's  Committee  on 
Chnrch  Extension  was  re-appointed — ^Rev. 
David  Yonng,  Glasgow,  convener.  Mr 
Knox,  for  the  committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  Commercial  Road  congregation,  Glas- 
gow, in  reference  to  their  application  for 
aid  in  building  a  place  of  worship,  reported 
that  the  edngregation  had  expressed  their 
wiUingnesa  to  raise  ^£125,  which,  with  the 


£125  promised  by  the  presbytery,  would 
defray  the  cost  of  erecting  a  brick  building 
to  hold  from  400  to  450  persons.  The  sum 
of  £89,  10s.  6d.  had  already  been  raised, 
and  they  hoped  to  have  the  full  amount 
by  the  time  the  building  is  opened  for 
public  worship.  The  committee  formerly 
appointed  was  empowered  to  raise  the  sum 
promised  by  the  presbytery,  it  being  under- 
stood  that  the  congregation  should  be  liable 
for  any  expen5>e  exceeding  the  £250  esti- 
mated, and  that  the  building  should  be 
free  of  debt  before  being  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  presbytery  then  entered  on 
a  conference,  along  with  the  elders  of  the 
bounds,  on  the  state  of  the  Synod's  Fund 
for  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Mini- 
stry, and  agreed  to  forward  an  overture 
on  that  subject  to  the  Synod  at  its  first 
meeting. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  on  27th 
February — Rev.  Mr  M*Lay,  moderator  jwo 
iem.  A  circular  from  the  Synod's  Home 
Secretary  was  read  regarding  stipends  in 
this  presbytery  under  £150  a  year.  Messrs 
M*Farlane,  Dnncanson,  and  Black,  mini- 
sters, and  Mr  Drummond,  elder,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  this  matter,  and  report 
to  next  meeting.  Messrs  Leys  and  Black 
gave  in  reports  from  their  sessions  regard- 
ing" status  of  Synod's  secretaries,  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  transmit  the  reports 
to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  committee 
on  the  same.  The  presbytery  recom- 
mended that  the  ministers  within  their 
bounds  should  bring  before  their  several 
congregations,  either  on  a  Lord's  Day,  or 
a  day  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
the  duty  of  humiliation  and  prayer  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cattle  plague. — ^This  presbytery 
met  again  on  the  27th  of  March — the  Rev. 
James  Bonar,  moderator.  Appeared 
Messrs  Russel,  Anderson,  and  Alston, 
attested  commissioners  from  thecongrega-  - 
tion  at  Motherwell,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  that  congregation,  praying  the 
presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  moderate  in  a  call  with  a  view  to  their 
having  a  pastor  placed  over  them.  The 
commissioners  stated  that  the  stipend  to 
their  future  minister  was  to  be  £200  per 
annum,  and  £25  for  a  manse.  The  petition 
was  read,  and  the  presbytery,  after  making 
the  usual  inquiries,  expressed  their  very 
high  satisfaction  with  the  answers  returned 
to  the  same,  granted  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  appointed  Mr  Gnnion  to 
moderate  in  a  call  in  said  congregation  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  April, 
at  eight  o'clock.  The  Rev.  John  Wilson 
of  Bellshill  was  unanimously  elected  tn 
serve  in  the  Mission  Board  for  the  four 
years  ending  May  1869.  The  convener  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
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regarding  stipends  below  £150,  gave  in  a 
report  by  that  committee,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  lie  on  the  table  till  next 
meeting.  Messrs  John  Grainger,  William 
Williamson,  and  William  K.  Inglis,  de- 
livered discourses,  which  were  sustained. 
These  students,  along  with  Mr  Thomas 
Grainger,  were  examined  in  Greek,  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  Church  History,  with  which 
the  presbytery  expressed  their  satisfaction. 
The  presbytery  appointed  their  annual 
missionary  and  prayer  meeting  to  be  held 
at  next  meeting  on  the  third  Tuesyday  of 
April. — This  presbytery  again  met  on  the 
17th  April — Rev.  Mr  Shearer,  moderator 
pro  tern.  The  annual  missionary  and 
prayer  meeting  was  held.  Mr  Bruce  de- 
livered an  address  on  missions,  for  which 
he  received  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  and 
Messrs  Leys  and  M'Farlane  led  the  devo- 
tions of  the  presbytery ;  after  which  a 
long  conversation  on  the  subject  of  missions 
took  place.  The  Rev.  Mr  Gunion  reported 
that  he  had  preached  and  moderated  in  a 
call  in  the  congregation  at  Motherwell 
on  the  9th  insL,  which  had  turned  out 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  James 
Dunlop  of  Biggar.  The  call,  papers  of 
adherence,  and  a  petition  by  the  congre- 
gation, praying  that  die  call  be  proceeded 
in  according  to  the  rules  of  the  charch, 
were  laid  on  the  table.  Mr  Gunion  then 
gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  this 
matter,  and  the  presbytery  approved  of 
his  conduct.  Appeared  Messrs  Russel  and 
Alston,  two  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  congregation  to  prosecute  the  call. 
The  call  was  then  sustained  as  a  regular 
gospel  call,  and  two  copies  of  reasons  for 
the  translation  of  Mr  Dunlop  were  lodged 
by  the  commissioners.  The  presbytery  in- 
structed the  clerk  to  send  notice  of  this  call 
and  the  reasons  of  translation  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  requesting 
him  to  follow  out  the  rules  of  the  church 
regarding  the  same.  Messrs  Gunion  and 
Black  were  appointed  to  accompany  the 
commissioners  for  the  congregation  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Lanark,  and  prosecute  the 
call  before  that  court.  Messrs  Wilson  and 
M^Farlane  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the 
approaching  meeting  of  Synod.  The  roll 
of  presbytery  was  adjusted  for  the  Synod 
clerk.  Mr  Duncanson  reported  that  he 
had  made  up  two  abstracts  of  the  statistics 
of  the  presbytery  which  had  been  sent  in 
to  him  as  convener,  one  copy  of  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  Synod's  committee  on  the 
same,  and  the  other  he  laid  on  the  table. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kil- 
marnock on  March  Idth — Dr  Bruce,  mode- 
rator. Mr  Orr  reported  that,  in  terms  of 
appointment  of  presbytery,  he  bad  preached 
at  West  Kilbride  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 


Pebruary,  intimated  Mr  Boy  d*3  demission  to 
the  congregation,  and  cited  them  to  appear 
for  their  interests  at  this  meeting  of  presby. 
tery.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  congregation  having  been  called  for, 
intimated  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  Mr  Boyd's  demis- 
sion. Mr  Boyd  having  been  further  heard 
in  reference  to  the  matter,  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  receive  Mr  Boyd's  demission  of 
his  charge  of  the  congregation  of  West 
Kilbride ;  and  in  doing  so,  several  members 
of  presbytery  took  occasion  to  express  the 
very  great  regret  that  they  felt  at  parting 
with  Mr  Boyd.  Mr  Drummond  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  church  vacant  on 
the  following  Sabbath,  and  Mr  Fairgrieve 
was  appointed  moderator  of  session.  The 
commissioners  having  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  be  guided  by  the  presbytery  in 
reference  to  future  arrangements,  it  was 
agreed,  after  conference,  that  supply 
should  be  granted  to  the  congregation  in  . 
the  meantime  for  one  year  at  least,  and 
-that  the  Home  Committee  should  be  re- 
quested to  grant  such  aid  as  they  might 
see  fit  in  the  circumstances.  An  applica- 
tion from  Portland  Road  congregation 
to  the  Manse  Board  having  been  laid  on 
the  table,  it  was  agreed  to  transmit  it. 
Attention  having  been  called  to  the  fact  j 
of  a  general  movement  being  made  to  ob-  I 
serve  Thursday  the  29th  March  as  a  day 
of  humiliation,  it  was  agreed  to  recom-  ^ 
mend  ministers  and  congregations  toob-  I 
serve  some  part  of  that  day  for  said  pur-  ' 
poses. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
10th  April — Mr  Orr,  moderator.  The  clerk  j 
read  a  letter  from  Mr  Drummond,  intimat-  | 
ins;  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  appointment 
of  presbytery  at  West  Kilbride^  in  preach- 
ing the  church  vacant  on  the  third  Sabbath  . 
of  March.  Appointed  as  member  of  Com-  | 
mittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  Revs.  Mr 
Morris  and  Mr  Hamilton,  with  Mr  Thomas 
M*Cubbin,  elder.  The  Committee  on  Statis- 
tics and  Missions  submitted  their  report.  It 
showed  very  gratifying  evidence  of  progress 
in  every  department  during  the  past  year ; 
and  the  different  mission  stations  under 
the  charge  of  the  presbytery  were,  on  the  ' 
whole,  in  a  very  favourable  state.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  standing  rule  of  the  pres- 
bytery, that  some  time  should  be  set  apart 
at  this  meeting  for  conference,  Mr  Thomas 
read  a  veiy  able  paper  on  *  The  Teaching 
and  Practice  of  Non-established  Churches 
in  regard  to  the  Snstentation  of  Gospel 
Ordinances.'  The  cordial  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  were  given  him,  and  a  nnani- 
moua  desire  was  exprested  for  its  publica- 
tion. It  was  thereupon  agreed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  co-operate  with  Mr  Thomas 
to  get  his  paper  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  churches.  The  presbytery  then 
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proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  Tables 
of  Finance  sent  down  by  the  Home  Com- 
mittee, when  resolutions  were  framed 
embodying  their  answer  to  the  Home  Com- 
mittee's inquiries.  An  oyertnre  was  sub- 
mitted by  Air  Thomas  in  reference  to  the 
more  efficient  maintenance  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  adopt 
it,  and  appointed  Mr  Thomas  to  support 
it  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Synod.  Mr 
Cairns  submitted  a  memorial  in  reference 
to  the  dangerous  errors  at  present  being 
propagated  in  this  country.  Agreed  that 
it  should  lie  on  the  table  till  next  ordinary 
mepting,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  June. 

Kinross. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Milna- 
thort on  the  lOth  April — the  Rev.  Alex. 
Duncan,  moderator.  Mr  Kennedy  re- 
ported that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  in 
the  West  Church  of  Kinross,  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  March,  and  that  Mr  John  Ruth- 
▼en,  preacher,  had  been  unanimously 
called.  Commissioners  from  the  congre- 
gation were  present,  and  laid  the  call  on 
the  table,  requesting  the  presbytery  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  prosecuting  it 
to  its  issue.  The  presbytery  sustained  the 
call,  instructed  the  clerk  to  give  due  inti- 
mation of  the  same  to  Mr  Ruthven,  and 
appointed  subjects  of  trial  for  ordination. 
Mr  Duncan,  of  Balgedie,  presented  an 
abstract  of  the  statistical  returns  for  the 
year  1865,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  members  within  the  bounds  of 
the  presbytery  is  1616;  the  total  income 
for  ordinary  purposes  £1110,  19s.  5jd.,  for 
missionary  purposes  £244,  7s.  7d.,  and  in 
two  of  the  congregations  for  building  pur- 
poses £432,  7s.  lOd.,  making  a  total  of 
£1787,  14s.  lOjfd.  Appointed  the  Revs. 
Thos.  Kennedy,  and  Alex.  Aikman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Milnathort 
on  the  29th  May. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday, 
3d  April,  at  two  o'clock  p.m. — Rev.  John 
Thompson,  M.  A.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  W. 
Halley,  of  Dumbarton,  was  invited  to 
correspond.  In  the  absence  of  Mr  Scott, 
Br  Macleod  officiated  as  clerk.  The  edict 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr  Daniel  Patterson, 
M.A.,  having  been  read,  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Simpson,  of  Derby,  preached  from  1  Cor. 
ziii.  13,  *■  And  now  abideth  love ;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love.'  The  moderator 
proposed  the  questions  of  the  formula,  and 
offered  the  ordination  prayer.  Dr  Macleod 
addressed  the  newly-ordained  pastor  on 
the  purpose  and  equipment  of  the  gospel 
minister ;  and  the  moderator  delivered  the 
address  to  the  people.  Mr  Patterson's 
name  was  afterwards  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  presbytery ;  and  Mr  Simpson  intro- 


duced him  to  his  session.  A  minute  of 
the  Derby  Committee  of  Management  "was 
read  in  reference  to  the  communication 
sent  to  them  after  last  meeting  of  presby- 
tery ;  and  Mr  W.  Scott  having  been  heard 
in  explanation,  further  consideration  of  the 
matter  was  delayed  till  a  future  meeting. 
Dr  Skinner  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord*8 
Supper  at  Tnnley  on  the  .5ih  Sabbath  of 
April.  It  was  reported  that  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Towers  had  remitted  £15  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Derby  congregation,  as  a  contribu- 
tion for  Grange  Road^  Church,  in  part 
payment  of  the  sum  which  the  presbytery, 
at  their  meeting  in  March,  had  agreed  to 
collect  for  Derby.  It  was  reported  that 
the  schedules  of  statistics  for  1865  had 
been  rAumed  to  the  clerk  from  all  the 
congregations  of  the  presbytery,  except 
Sutton  and  Grange  Road. — ^This  presbytenr 
met  at  Blackburn  on  Tuesday,  April  10th 
— Rev.  tTohn  Thompson,  M.A.,  moderator. 
It  was  reported  that  the  managers  of  the 
congregation  at  Burton  had  agreed  to  re- 
commend to  the  people  that  the  minister's 
stipend  should  be  raised  to  £200,  and  that 
the  grant  from  the  Mission  Board  had 
been  paid.  As  Dr  Skinner  was  unable  to 
fulfil  an  appointment  to  Tunley,  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Fraser  was  appointed  in  his  stead 
to  dispense  the  communion  at  Tunley  on 
the  29th  April.  The  Rev.  B.  S.  Scott  read 
a  letter  from  Wolverhampton,  intimating 
that  the  congregation  there  had  subscribed 
£800  to  the  building  fund  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  church,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Home  Committee  might 
grant  very  liberal  aid  from  the  Church 
Extension  Fund.  The  presbytery  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  on  account  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Wolverhampton  congrega- 
tion, and  agreed  to  request  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to 
grant  at  least  £300  towards  the  erection 
oi  the  church  at  Wolverhampton.  Read  a 
memorial,  signed  by  eighty- eight  persons 
resident  at  Barrow,  requesting  that  the 
station  there  might  be  congregated.  Ap- 
pointed Mr  Scott  to  visit  Barrow,  converse 
with  the  memorialists,  and  report  to  the 
presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in 
May  next.  Received  report  concerning 
pulpit  supply  at  Birmingham,  and  read 
statement  of  income  and  expenditure  sup- 
plied by  the  treasurer  of  the  station.  This 
statement  afforded  satisfaction  to  the  pres- 
bytery; and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
apply  for  the  second  half-yearly  grant  from 
the  Home  Committee  in  aid  of  the  Bir- 
mingham station.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  presbytery,  reported 
that  the  accounts  had  been  audited  and 
found  correct,  and  proposed  a  scale  of  con- 
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gregational  contributions  to  the  fond  for 
the  year  1866-7,  which,  after  consideration, 
was  adopted.  Mr  Scott  called  attention 
to  the  obligations  under  which  the  presby- 
tery had  come  in  relation  to  congregations 
and  stations  within  the  bonnds ;  and  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Taylor  gave  notice  that  at 
next  ordinary  meeting  he  would  move  that 
a  presbyterial  mission  fand  should  be  in- 
stituted. The  plans  and  working  drawings 
of  the  new  church  and  schools  at  Black- 
bum,  the  list  of  subscriptions,  and  the 
works  in  progress,  having  been  examined 
by  the  presbytery,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  express  high  commendation  of 
the  Blackburn  congregation  for  their 
efforts  in  church  and  school  extension, 
especially  as  their  present  place  of  worship, 
which  is  retained  by  them  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  is  in  another  district  of 
that  populous  and  increasing  town,  to  ex- 
press high  approval  of  the  work  in  which 
Dr  Skinner  and  his  congregation  are  en- 
gaged, and  to  renew  their  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  case  to  the  liberality  of 
all  their  friends,  and  to  the  kind  conside- 
ration and  generous  assistance  of  the 
Home  Committee  of  the  Synod's  Board  of 
Missions,  that  the  committee  may  give  a 
liberal  donation  now,  and  an  adequate 
sum  from  the  Loan  Fond  as  soon  as  it 
comes  into  operation.  The  moderator,  the 
Rev.  John  Thompson,  M.A.,  then  gave, 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of  his  re- 
cent tour  in  Iraly.  He  received  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  it  might  be  given  to  the 
public  in  a  printed  form.  Appointed 
Messrs  Fraser  and  Scott  to  represent  the 
presbytery  in  the  Synod's  Committee  of 
Bills  and  Overtures  ;  and  adjusted  the  roll 
for  the  Clerk  of  Synod.  The  Rev.  James 
Muir  laid  on  the  table  a  memorial,  duly 
transmitted  by  the  Egremont  session,  giv- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  the  mission  work 
of  the  congregation  at  Seacombe  station, 
and  requesting  aid  for  the  support  of  a 
male  catechist  in  connection  with  that 
work.  Mr  Muir  was  heard  in  support  of 
the  memorial,  and  it  was  cordially  agreed 
to  transmit  the  memorial  to  the  Home 
Committee,  and  to  recommend  the  case 
for  liberal  aid.  Delayed  other  business. 
Closed  with  the  benediction. 

Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  on 
April  3d^the  Rev.  G.  Samuel,  moderator. 
It  having  been  repor)^ed  that  the  father  of 
the  presbytery,  the  Rev.  James  Pringle, 
senior  minister  of  Clavering  Place  Church, 
Newcastle,  had  died  on  the  8Vh  of  March 
last,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  sixty-second  of  his  ministry,  it  was 
agreed  to  appoint  the  Revs.  J.  Young  and 
G.  Bell  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  minute 


expressive  of  the  presbytery'©  regard  for 
his  memory.  Mr  W.  Hunter  accepted  the 
call  from  the  congregation  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  and  gave  his  trials  for  ordina- 
tion ;  which,  having  been  approved  and 
sustained  by  the  presbytery,  bis  ordination 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  24th 
in  St., — i:he  Rev.  G.  Douglas  to  preach,  the 
Rev.  R.  Brown  to  preside  and  ordain, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Potter  to  give  the  charge, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Friskin  to  address  the 
congregation.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Weir  was 
appointed  moderator  of  the  session  of 
Wellington  Quay.  Resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  from  the  Presbytery  of 
London  on  instrumental  music.  Resolved, 
'  That,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Uoion 
question,  it  is  inexpedient  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  this  subject.'  Appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Revs.  D. 
Wilson  and  S.  Wallace,  to  meet  with  the 
congregation  of  Erskine  Church.  Ap- 
pointed the  Revs.  J.  G.  Potter,  G.  Samuel, 
J.  Christie,  and  T.  Dods,  menabers  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

Kinross,  West  Church. — Mr  John  Ruth- 
ven«  called  on  the  27th  March. 

DubHn. —  The  Rev.  James  Stevenson, 
Dennyloanhead,  called  on  the  20th  March. 

Glasgow,  Ibroxholm.— The  Rev.  Joseph 
Leckie,  Millport,  called  on  27th  March. 

Motherwell — The  Rev.  James  Dnnlop, 
Biggar,  called  on  the  9th  April. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Savoch  of  Deer.  — Mr  Greorge  Blair, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  4th  April. 

Smethwick,  Birmingham.  —  Mr  Daniel 
Patterson,  M.A.,  preacher,  ordained  on  3d 
April. 

Bishop  Auckland. — Mr  William  Hunter, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  24th  April. 

INDUCTION. 

Edinburgh,  Henderson  Church,  High  Street. 
— Rev.  John  Thomson,  late  of  Stronsay, 
inducted  on  the  1 6th  April. 

DEMISSION. 

The  Rev.  John  Boyd,  demitted  his 
charge  of  West  Kilbride  congregation  on 
13th  March. 

HONORART  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  hfls 
been  conferred  on  the  Rev.  James  Gilfil- 
lan,  Stirling,  by  the  Senatus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gbsgow. 

OBITUART. 

Died,  on  5th  April,  Rev.  Rohert  Hogtr, 
Alyth,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  i^nd 
45th  of  his  ministry. 
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THE  REFORM  BILL. 

The  public  mmd  is  not  easily  agitated  with  more  than  one  deep  excitement  at  the 
same  time.  A  single  great  object  fills  the  whole  horizon  of  thought,  and  a] I  else, 
howeyer  important,  is  left  to  comparative  neglect.  Like  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
reign,  a  period  of  engrossing  political  activity  presents  few  events  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  chronicler.  During  the  past  month  the  merits  and  the  fate  of  the 
Reform  Bill  have  so  closely  engaged  the  attention  of  all  classes,  that  the  topics  with 
which  we  are  here  chiefly  interested  have  for  the  most  part  remained  in  abeyance. 
The  Reform  Bill  is  a  great  fact,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  prominence  that  has 
been  assigned  to  it.  It  marks  an  additional  stage  in  the  progress  of  intelligence 
and  morality  in  our  country.  Earl  Russeira  Cabinet  is  actuated  by  no  abstract 
theories  about  the  rights  of  man,  and  is,  perhaps,  so  enamoured  of  finality  that  it 
would  have  preferred  things  as  they  are.  It  is  not  impelled  by  any  sense  of 
danger  in  the  politician's  sense  of  that  word,  for  there  has  been  no  indication  in 
Britain  of  that  Fenian  spirit  which  seeks  redress  of  grievances  otherwise  than 
through  constitutional  channels.  The  Premier  and  his  colleagues  are  convinced 
that,  during  these  thirty  years,  the  classes  below  the  ten-pounders — the  working 
classes,  as  they  are  called — have  made  so  much  progress  in  intelligence  \  and  inde- 
pendence, that  they  may  now  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  power  of  voting  for 
memhers  of  Parliament.  It  is  an  authoritative  testimony  to  the  knowledge  and 
worth  and  loyalty  of  the  working  classes.  The  advanced  Liberals,  notwithstanding 
their  earnest  desire  to  see  a  more  radical  reform,  have  generously  accepted  what  they 
believed  to  be  honestly  given.  The  work  of  opposition  has  been  approfjriated  by 
the  cultivated  Liberals,  if  that  be  the  proper  title  of  a  party  so  recent  in  its  forma- 
tion, that  it  is  not  yet  comprehended  in  the  technical  nomenclature  of  political 
philosophy.  One  at  least  of  its  leaders  has  grounded  his  opposition  on  the  manifest 
unfitness  of  the  working  classes  for  the  privilege  it  is  proposed  to  concede  to  them. 
The  whole  case  is  thus  reduced  very  much  to  a  question  of  confidence  in  the  work- 
ing classes,  and,  as  United  Presbyterians,  we  do  not  depend  for  our  acquaintance 
with  these  classes  on  the  testimony  either  of  Mr  Gladstone  or  of  Mr  Lowe.  We  have 
been  bred  among  them,  or  we  hve  among  them,  or  we  are  connected  with  them  in 
church  fellowship.  We  have  not  found  that  all  working  men  are  paragons  of  virtue 
any  more  than  all  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  if  either 
a  knowledge  qualification  or  a  character  qualification  were  very  rigidly  applied, 
it  would  disfranchise  as  many  of  the  present  as  of  the  prospective  voters.  But  we 
have  as  yet  discovered  no  reason  to  believe  that  working  men,  as  a  class,  are,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  more  selfish,  or  more  violent,  or  more  revolutionary 
than  others.  We  believe  that  with  perfect  safety  to  every  interest  that  is  worth 
conserving,  the  franchise  might  be  extended  to  all  the  male  members  of  the  church 
in  any  of  our  Presbyterian  denominations.  It  is  often  said  that  political  power 
is  a  trust.  It  is  also  a  tmptation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
electors  who  have  suffered  great  deterioration  of  moral  and  religious  principle  by  their 
admission  to  the  parliamentary  suffrage.  They  have  given  votes  contrary  to  their 
conscientious  convictions,  to  conciliate  a  patron  or  to  gratify  a  friend.  The  voice  of 
the  inward  monitor  is  seldom  disregarded  without  severe  injury  as  well  as  com- 
panctious  visiting. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

8m  John  Gbay  has  brought  forward  his  threatened  motion  relative  to  the  Irish 
Church,  which  has  assum^  the  following  form :  ^  That  the  position  of  the  Estab- 
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listed  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  just  cause  of  disaffection  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  urgently  demands  the  consideration  of  Parliament.'    Sir  John  supported  his 
motion  in  a  speech  that  ocqupied  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  he  produced  a  great 
mass  of  statistical  and  documentary  information.    In  some  respects  he  exhibited 
the  case  against  the  Irish  Church  in  a  worse  light  than  we  remember  to  have  s6en 
it  put  before.   He  proved  that  this  Church,  notwithstanding  all  its  outward  advan- 
tages, has  not  been  keeping  its  ground ;  for  whereas  its  members  once  formed  a 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholics  now  outnumber  them  by 
more  than  six  to  one.    In  Ulster  the  Roman  Catholics  are  one-half,  and  the  Epis- 
copalians only  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  Leinster,  the  proportion  of  Epis- 
copalians to  Catholics  is  about  one-eighth,  in  Munster  about  one-nineteenth,  in 
Connaught  about  one-twenty -sixth.   The  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  is  computed 
at  £700,000  a-year.    In  nearly  200  parishes  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant.  In 
more  than  600  parishes  the  average  number  of  Protestants  does  not  exceed  20. 
Some  of  the  incumbents  receive  at  the  rate  of  £30,  £160,  and  even,  it  is  said,  £400, 
for  each  Protestant  family  under  their  care.    These  and  similar  facts  did  not 
make  much  apparent  impression  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  debate  on  Sir 
John  Gray's  motion  is  indefinitely  postponed.    But  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
our  statesmen,  whatever  may  be  their  aversion  to  lay  their  profane  hands  on  the 
Irish  Church,  long  to  avert  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  claims.    No  amount  of 
eloquence  or  sophistry  can  justify  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  so  anomalous, 
so  absurd,  so  unjust,  so  full  of  peril.    *  An  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered.    This  endowment  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  a  great  mis- 
chief, and  creates  a  religious  inequality  :  instead  of  removing  this  mischief,  create 
another  by  its  side.    Endow  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and,  lo,  you  have  religious 
equality.    This  is  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue's  scheme,  as  spokesman  for  the  present 
Ministry ;  this  is  Lord  Grey's  scheme  ;  this  is  the  Times'  scheme ;  and  will  be 
found  to  be  the  scheme  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  literary  Liberals,  and  Saturday  Re- 
viewers.   One  day,  probably  not  long  hence,  the  Evangelicals  and  Protestant  Re- 
formation Alliance,  with  Dr  Tresham  Gregg  at  their  head,  will  come  knocking 
vehemently  at  the  door  of  the  Liberation  Society,  calling  upon  its  members  for  help 
as  their  best,  their  only  friend^.'  There  is  certainly  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  rulers 
to  endow  Popery  in  Ireland,  perhaps  under  the  pretence  of  adopting  the  principle 
of  indiscriminate  endowment.  Allow  them  to  adopt  that  principle,  and  why  should 
it  be  confined  to  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ?  .  Why  should  it  not  be  extended  to  Irish 
Presbyterians  who  would  not  object  to  translate  dog-latin  into  her  Majesty's  Eng- 
lish ?    Allow  them  to  adopt  that  principle,  and  why  should  it  be  confined  to  Ire- 
land ?  Why  should  it  not  be  extended  to  Roman  Catholics  in  Britain  ?  why  should 
it  not  be  extended  to  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  ?  why  should  it  not  be  extended  to 
our  excellent  friends  in  the  Free  Church,  if  there  be  any  of  them  who  have  such  a 
high-minded  horror  of  uniting  with  Voluntaries,  that  they  prefer  to  take  their  sus- 
tentation  or  supplement  out  of  the  national  exchequer  along  with  Papists  and 
Prelatists,  and  the  worst  orders  of  malignants,  provided  no  questions  are  asked  f 
Voluntaries,  Protestants,  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  be  on  your  guard 
against  the  sly  and  stealthy  approach  of  this  principle  of  indiscriminate  en- 
dowment. 


ABOLITION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TESTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

A  NUMEROUS  and  influential  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, to  support  the  movement  in  support  of  the  more  complete  opening  and 
extension  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  are  contemplated  by 
Mr  Coleridge's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  connection  with  academical  degrees 
and  offices  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Mr  Bouverie's  Bill  to  repeal  certain 
portions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  relating  to  the  declarations  made  by  Fellows  of 
Colleges.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  individuals  of  various  classes  and  sects  that 
do  not  usually  evince  much  disposition  to  co-operate — Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
orthodox  and  rationalist.  The  spirit  of  this  heterogeneous  assembly  is  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  first  resolution,  which  is  as  follows :  *  That  the  adnussion  of  all 
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Englishmen,  without  distinction  of  creed,  to  the  full  benefits  and  honours  of  the 
national  universities — ^their  ancient  heritage — would  advance  learning  and  liberal 
education,  promote  the  unity  of  the  realm,  strengthen  the  attachment  of  its  citizens 
to  its  great  institutions,  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  Universities  themselves  ; 
while,  like  all  measures  of  peace  and  justice,  it  would  allay  religious  bitterness  and 
soften  religious  divisions,  and  would  in  no  way  cast  doubt  on  the  value  of  religious 
truth,  or  diminish  the  real  influence  of  religion.'  The  speech  of  the  mover  of  this 
resolution,  the  well-known  Dr  Temple  of  Rugby,  showed  his  perfect  sympathy  with 
it ;  and  if  it  breathed  more  than  a  little  prejudice  in  behalf  of  his  alma  mater,  it  is 
easy  for  all  who  cherish  academical  reminiscences  to  overlook  or  to  forgive  it.  *  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  other  university  which  could  give  a  higher  culture,  or 
a  truer  or  more  valuable  knowledge,  which  could  do  more  for  our  noblest  faculties, 
or  do  more  to  make  us  real  men  and  real  Christians ;  he  believed  there  was  no  other 
place  in  which  there  was  a  truer  study,  in  which  there  was  a  higher  tone,  or  any- 
other  place  to  which  all  Englishmen  might  rather  be  invited  to  send  their  sons  to 
finish  their  education.  It  was  because  he  believed  Oxford  to  be  so  excellent,  that 
he  would  have  no  Englishman  excluded  from  the  cultivation  which  she  could  give ; 
it  was  because  he  loved  England  so  deeply,  that  he  could  not  bear  that  what  he 
thought  was  so  good  should  be  shut  out  from  any  Englishman.  He  wished  to 
bring  as  many  Nonconformists  to  Oxford  as  possible,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Non- 
conformists and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  quite  certain  that 
many  Nonconformists  would  look  upon  the  Church  of  England  with  more  affection, 
if  they  knew  what  the  Church  of  England  was ;  and  he  was  equally  certain  that 
the  Church  of  England  herself  would  gain  a  great  deal  by  facing  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, in  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  those  very  questions  in  which  she  differed 
from  the  Nonconformists.'  We  do  not  refuse  to  love  the  Church  of  England  more 
if  she  shall  turn  out  on  better  acquaintance  to  be  more  worthy  of  our  affections, 
since  we  can  honestly  declare  that  we  see  much  in  many  of  its  ministers  and 
members  to  applaud  and  admire  already.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  sure  that  if 
Churchmen  knew  Nonconformists  better,  they  would  find  that  they  are  not  quite 
the  ogres  which  from  the  nursery  and  the  university  they  have  been  taught  to  dread 
as  the  impersonation  of  whatever  is  infidel  and  revolutionary.  How  much  does  this 
bitter  antagonism  founded  on  hereditary  prejudice  interfere  with  the  impartial 
inyestigation  of  truth  on  both  sides ! 


It  is  80  difficult  for  any  one,  however  able  and  however  honest,  to  state  without 
misrepresentation  the  views  and  feelings  of  an  adversary,  that  justice  requires  us  to 
hear  the  other  side.  United  Presbyterians  wonder  exceedingly  at  the  ritualistic 
tendencies  and  the  ritualistic  excesses  of  many  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  deeming  them  so  incapable  of  argumentative  defence,  that  they  are 
inclmed  to  dismiss  them  with  ridicule.  Few  Scottish  Presbyterians  could  be  trusted 
to  describe  impartially  the  views  and  feelings  of  English  Episcopalians  on  such  a 
subject.  An  excellent  opportunity  of  learning  their  own  opinion  of  what  we 
deem  their  ritualistic  vagaries,  has  lately  been  presented  in  the  speeches  delivered 
in  Convocation  of  the  P*rovince  of  Canterbury,  both  in  the  Upper  and  in  the  Lower 
House.  A  portion  of  our  space  may  be  profitably  allotted  to  brief  notes  of  some 
of  these  speeches  as  we  have  seen  them  abridged  in  the  religious  newspapers,  dis- 
pensing with  the  marks  of  quotation,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  transcribe  verbatim. 
To  begin  with  the  Upper  House.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  thought  it  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  law,  and  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  restrained  from 
advancing  to  the  limits  the  law  permitted.  The  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  thought 
the  bishops  should  use  their  authority  as  much  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
congregation  as  the  freedom  of  the  clergy.  He  thought  the  innovations  of  the 
ultra-rituaUsts  were  very  injurious.  The  Bishop  of  St  David's  thought  that  the 
ritualists  might  be  moving  towards  Rome,  while  they  were  turning  their  backs  on 
it.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  expressed  his  affection  and  veneration  for  Dr  Pusey. 
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He  thought  there  were  many  causes  of  the  ritualistic  movement.  A  low  ritual  had 
a  tendency  to  make  people  desire,  if  they  could  not  find  a  higher  ritual  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  The  question  was  in  reality  one  of  doctrine. 
The  ritualists  were,  as  a  body,  loyal  to  the  Church  of  England,  most  earnest,  most 
anxiously  desirous  of  saving  the  souls  committed  to  them,  of  stirring  up  in  them 
high  and  holy  thoughts,  of  building  them  up  in  the  love  and  fear  of  Grod,  and 
guarding  them  against  unbelief.  The  Bishop  of  Uandaff  believed  it  to  be  a  Rome- 
ward,  and  a  very  rapid  movement  Homeward  indeed.  The  Bishop  of  London  said, 
as  he  is  always  saying,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  very  comprehensive,  and  added 
that  there  must  be  limits  to  the  present  practices.  These  practices  lead  to  great  evils 
in  undermining  the  affections  of  the  laity  toward  the  Church.  If  they  are  continued, 
the  laity  would  feel  that  they  could  not  attend  their  parish  churches  without  com- 
promising their  consciences :  the  laity  would  be  of  one  religion,  and  the  parish 
priest  with  his  acolytes  and  thurifers  of  another.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  saw  that 
the  whole  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  It  would  never  do  to  stop  what 
was  an  instrument  of  spiritual  good.  Is  inclined  to  think  that  Anglican  Popery  is 
a  preventive  of  Roman  Popery  ;  still  it  might  be  overdone.  Means  should  be  used 
to  discourage  ritualism,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  on.  So  we  freely  translate. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  thought  that  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  Prayer-book 
as  it  stood,  but  people  would,  ask  if  these  practices  were  consistent  with  it.  The 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  believes  that  the  present  movement  is  not  a  Homeward  one, 
but  one  rather  involving  a  return  to  more  primitive  usages  and  practices ;  that  it  is 
a  natural  reaction  from  the  neglect  of  outward  things  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  Church — the  soul's  protest  against  the  bleak  services  and  the  cheerless  and 
joyless  worship  of  the  past ;  that  it  is  a  movement  connected  with  the  mysteriously 
growing  desire  for  catholic  unity — a  movement  arising  from  a  righteous  antagonism 
to  infidelity — a  movement  arising  from  a  passionate  love  of  a  dear  and  dishonoiu-ed 
Lord,  which  drove  many  in  their  deep  distress  to  do  almost  what  they  would  not. 
Turn  we  for  a  little  to  the  Lower  House.  The  Dean  of  Ely  thinks  the  most  necessary 
thing  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  ritualism.  Arch- 
deacon Grant  thinks  those  practices  connected  with  the  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  calculated  to  cause  great  alarm  and  consternation.  Arch- 
deacon Denison  thinks  it  would  have  a  onesided  appearance  to  pass  a  resolution 
against  excess  of  ritualism,  and  pass  no  resolution  against  defect  of  the  same — the 
Evangelicals  of  course.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  thinks  the  chief  evils  involved 
in  this  controversy  are  defiance  of  the  bishops  and  defiance  of  the  congregations. 
Apart  from  these,  his  own  feeling  would  be  to  let  them  alone.  The  Dean  of 
Canterbury  is  sorry  to  differ  from  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 


Barletta,  which  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  20,000,  is  a  quiet  Italian  town 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  just  one  of  those  localities  where  Popish  priests 
may  be  expected  to  retain  all  their  ancient  power,  whatever  changes  may  be 
effected  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy*  Yet  it  was  visited  by  an  evangelical 
preacher,  impelled  by  the  love  of  souls,  and  trusting  in  the  toleration  which  had 
been  proclaimed  by  the  powers  that  be.  Signor  Gianini  prosecuted  his  evangelistic 
labours  there  as  inoffensively  as  possible  during  the  winter,  and  collected  a  con- 
gregation of  seventy  or  eighty  persons.  He  was  soon  observed  by  the  priests,  who 
denounced  him  and  his  hearers  from  the  altar,  pouring  out  against  them  streams  of 
that  foul-mouthed  vituperation  in  which  Popish  priests  excel  any  description  of 
educated  men  with  which  we  happen  to  be  adquainted.  So  successful  was  their 
invective,  that  the  authorities  were  informed  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  no  precautions  were  taken.  On  what  they  call  St  Joseph's  day,  the 
priests  harangued  their  people  with  special  fury,  so  that  they  rushed  from  their 
chapel  to  the  house  in  which  Gianini  and  his  friends  were  met.  They  took  forcible 
possession  of  it,  and  destroyed  whatever  came  within  their  reach.  The  preacher 
escaped  over  the  roof,  into  the  house  of  a  protector,  in  whom  religious  bigotry  had 
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not  extinguished  the  more  generous  impulses  of  nature.  But  the  infuriated  Papists 
kiUed  three  individuals,  one  of  whom  was  a  converted  nK)nk,  and  they  beat  a  woman 
and  child  for  allowing  the  preacher  to  escape.  The  three  dead  bodies  were  burned 
in  the  street  on  a  pile  of  wood  formed  of  the  furniture  that  had  been  broken,  and 
amid  the  shouts  of  mingled  anger  and  ignorance.  They  set  fire  to  the  dwellings  of 
several  obnoxious  individuals ;  they  killed  either  tliree  or  four  persons  more  ;  and 
if  a  party  of  Custom-house  officials  had  not  seized  the  ringleaders,  there  is  no 
saying  where  the  evil  might  have  ended.  It  is  reported — and  no  doubt  it  is  a 
report  that  should  not  be  rashly  believed — that  on  the  person  of  the  first  accomplice 
in  the  riot  who  was  arrested,  there  was  found  a  list  of  more  than  100  houses  and 
200  citizens  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  an  appalling  display  of  the  virulent  dis- 
like of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  work  of  the  conversion  of  smners,  and  to  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Italian  GovernmeAt  are 
manfully  vindicating  the  injured  rights  of  all  their  countrymen.  At  first  they 
were  somewhat  averse  to  punish  the  outrage,  from  a  knowledge,  perhaps,  of 
the  undisguised  hostility  of  the  priesthood  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  Italian  newspapers  generally  denounce  the  outrage  in  the 
most  emphatic  style;  the  organ  of  the  Papacy,  of  course,  considers  it  quite 
joatifiable.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  Times'  correspondent  sympathizes  with 
the  organ  of  the  Papacy,  and  recognises  in  the  massacre  of  Barletta  a  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  events  that  must  be  expected  to  transpire  in  Italy,  if  liberty  of 
prophesying  be  permitted?  There  are  Popish  Protestants,  and  it  is  well  we 
should  not  trust  too  much  to  their  Protestantism,  if  any  crisis  should  emerge  in 
which  it  might  be  the  interest  of  leading  journals  to  plead  the  cause  of  Popery. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  PRESBYTERY  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  threatened  libel  has  dwindled  into  a  private  admonition.  As  reporters  were 
excluded  from  the  meeting  of  presbytery  at  which  the  case  was  decided,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  either  what  form  the  conversation  assumed,  or  what  was  the 
tenor  of  the  rebuke  in  which  it  issued,  or  what  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  rebuke 
was  received.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the  dark, 
&nd  we  shall  not  affect  to  speak  as  if  we  had  penetrated  a  secret  which  has  been  so 
studiously  concealed.  Our  hope  is,  that  when  the  facts  are  published,  it  will  appear 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  has  been  faithful  to  the  great  interests  involved  in 
the  case  which  was  brought  b^ore  them,  and  that  the  erring  brother  has  retracted 
the  paradoxical  if  not  heterodox  statements  about  the  Decalogue  and  the  Sabbath, 
which,  without  sufficient  forethought,  he  volunteered  in  the  hearing  of  the  court. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  school  of  free  thought  in  the 
Church  of  Scotlapd.  In  Presbyterian  churches  there  are  courts  of  appeal ;  and  if 
neither  presbytery  nor  Synod  shall  bestir  itself,  the  General  Assembly  will  surely 
bare  a  care  lest  the  republic  sustain  damage.  It  would  have  been  so  in  the  days  of 
Andrew  Thomson  and  the  high-flyers  of  a  former  generation.   We  shall  see.  j 


THOMAS  CARLYLE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Thokas  Carltle  belongs  to  an  order  of  men  it  is  seldom  our  lot  to  notice  in 
this  place.  We  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  award  of  posterity  regarding 
him.  It  will  certainly  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  more  powerful  writers  and 
thinkers  of  our  generation.  It  will,  perhaps,  decide  that  his  genius  was  more 
destructive  than  constructive,  and  that  what  he  raised  his  gigantic  arm  to 
demolish  was  more  precious  than  any  structure  he  has  reared  in  its  stead.  It 
may  even  allege  that  he  often  mistook  vehemence  for  energy,  contortion  for  the 
exertion  of  strength,  and  an  affected  eccentricity  for  true  originality.  Leaving 
posterity— which,  according  to  J.  S.  Mill,  has  been  already  so  signal  a  benefactor — to 
settle  these  problems  for  us,  it  is  evident  that  Mr  Carlyle  has  lived  to  witness  the 
wane  of  his  popularity  ampng  his  contemporaries.  Forty  years  ago  his  name  was 
unheard  beyond  a  limited  circle.    Then  he  gradually  rose  in  literary  reputation  as 
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work  followed  work,  till  the  hero-worshippers  hailed  him  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tative men  of  the  age.  Bands  of  our  ingenuous  youth  followed  him  as  a  master  in 
sentiment  and  style.  In  their  essays  they  imitated  Carlyle;  in  their  speeches 
they  imitated  Carlyle ;  in  their  articles  they  imitated  Carlyle ;  in  their  sermons 
they  imitated  Carlyle.  Perilous  was  the  imitation  of  Chalniers  which  was 
once  the  fashion  of  the  pulpit ;  perilous  is  the  imitation  of  Robertson  which 
is  the  fashion  of  the  pulpit ;  much  more  perilous  the  imitation  of  Carlyle.  It 
was  ruinous.  Neither  in  thought  nor  language  was  the  man  ever  fitted  to  be 
the  model  of  a  gospel  minister.  His  more  recent  works,  whatever  may  be 
their  intrinsic  merits,  have  not  been  so  much  admired.  His  election  to  be  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  does  not  betoken  the  spread  among  the 
students  of  the  opinions  expressed  or  intimated  in  the  Life  of  Sterling  or  the 
Life  of  Frederick.  It  is  natural  for  young  men,  at  that  season  when  they  first  feel 
the  stirring  within  them  of  the  hitherto  dormant  powers  which  shall  yet  carry  many 
of  them  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  fame,  to  admire  all  manifestation  of  superior 
mental  vigour,  without  considering  very  critically  either  to  what  extent  the  vigour 
is  genuine  or  in  what  direction  it  is  directed.  The  election  is  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion for  Mr  Carlyle,  as  a  Scotchman  who  possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
rough  strength  which  young  Scotchmen  admire,  and  it  is  a  well-merited  tribute. 
His  address  shows,  that  after  all  his  intimacy  with  Germans,  which  may  have 
changed  his  views  of  theology  from  those  which  were  inculcated  on  him  in  the 
churches  and  schools  of  Ecclefechan,  he  still  retains  the  admiration  of  John  Knox 
so  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  Of  that  address  we  shall  only 
say,  that  it  is  not  exactly  such  as  we  would  either  have  expected  or  desired  from 
him.  He  must  now  be  approaching  the  verge  of  threescore  years  and  ten ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life  can  be  surveyed  by  him  as  a  thing  of  the  past ;  before  him  is  | 
the  great  darkness  through  which  we  must  all  hold  our  way.  A  word  from  him  , 
about  the  world  that  lies  beyond,  would  have  fallen  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his 
youthful  hearers.  i 


It  may  have  been  observed  that  the  writer  of  the  Retrospect  was  accused  before 
the  largest  presbytery  of  the  church,  of  misstating  a  matter  of  fact  in  his  brief 
notice  of  Dr  Forbes'  overture  last  month.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  animad- 
version, although  we  believe  it  is  usual  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  a  statement 
through  the  same  organ  by  which  the  statement  was  communicated.  Considering 
the  number  and  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  topics  on  which  we  are  called 
to  remark,  we  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  in  which  we 
are  indoctrinated,  that  offence  is  so  rarely  taken.  We  decline  to  be  dragged 
into  any  controversy  about  what  Dr  Forbes  calls  the  tenet  of  Dr  Balmer,  or 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  held  in  our  denomination.  We  thought  it  right  to 
state  what  we  understood,  and  still  understand,  to  be  the  fact.  The  denial  of 
a  single  individual,  however  lofty  his  position  in  the  church,  does  not  invali- 
date that  statement.  Let  proof  be  adduced  that  on  this  point  we  have  misre- 
presented the  prevaihng  state  of  opinion  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
we  shall  insert  the  correction  here.  There  seems  to  be  a  newspaper  in  Edinburgh 
called  the  Scotsman,  once  the  organ  of  the  Whigs,  now  supposed  to  be  the  organ 
of  '  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit.'  It  has  condescended  to  notice  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  of  our  presbyteries  in  a  highly  eulogistic  manner.  Praise  from 
such  a  quarter  we  hasten  to  acknowledge,  that  we  may  not  seem  to  fail  in  that 
gratitude  which  is  a  lively  sense  of  future  favours. 


Printed  by  Mitkray  and  Gibb,  North-East  Thistle  Street  Lane,  and  Published  by 
William  Olifhant  and  Co.,  7,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  oi  May 
.1866. 
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NOTES  OF  A  VACATION  RUN  THROUGH  CANADA  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  the  time  allowed  for  our  transatlantic  trip  of  last  summer  was  unavoid- 
ably very  brief,  even  so  now  is  the  space  at  our  disposal  for  recording  it. 
What  might  easily  have  been  spread  over  hundreds  of  pages  must  now  with 
difficulty  be  compressed  into  twenty  or  thirty.  The  reader  will  therefore,  we 
hope,  excuse  us  if  at  this  stage  we  vault  forward/  and,  leaving  unnoticed 
several  scenes  and  occurrences  we  met  with  during  a  week  or  more,  request 
his  presence  with  us  again,  as,  in  company  with  a  congenial  clerical  friend,  we 
fiod  ourselves  once  more  in  a  railway  train  approaching  the  Niagara  river 
from  the  north.  That  river,  though  here  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  Falls, 
is  still  freckled  all  over  with  foam,  and  in  its  peculiar  green  colour  and  rapid 
motion  conveys  the  impression  at  once  of  great  depth  and  force  of  current. 
Its  almost  precipitous  banks,  from  200  to  300  feet  deep,  and  between  200 
and  300  yards  apart,  form  a  chasm  across  which  engineering  skill  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  a  suspension-bridge  of  such  strength  that  the  railway 
cars  pass  to  and  fro  over  it,  while  nearly  30  feet  underneath  a  pathway  for 
carriages  and  foot  passengers  is  also  suspended.  Along  this  aerial  highway, 
some  250  feet  above  the  stream,  we  are  conveyed  in  a  heavy  train  of  Car- 
riages into  the  State  of  New  York.  Once  over,  there  is  a  halt  of  about  half 
an  hour,  when,  amid  deafening  noises  and  great  confusion,  we,  like  hun- 
dreds besides,  are  subjected  to  the  troublesome  formality  of  unstrapping  or 
unlocking  whatever  articles  of  luggage  we  have  in  charge,  and  allowing  a 
Custom-house  official  to  thrust  his  fingers  down  among  our  shirts  and  stock- 
ings in  quest  of  any  excisable^  com tnodities  we  may  possibly  have  smuggled 
over  from  the  British  province  on  the  other  side.  This  ordeal  passed  with- 
out issuing  in  the  arrest  either  of  ourselves  or  property,  the  latter  is  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  one  of  the  railway  servants,  who  in  return  presents  us 
with  a  small  brass  plate  bearing  a  certain  number,  and  after  buckling  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  same  to  our  portmanteau,  stows  the  last  away  among 
a  perfect  pile  of  others,  telling  us  to  take  for  the  present  no  more  thought 
about  it, — that  provided  we  can  only  produce  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  be  it 
ever  so  long,  the  talisman ic  brass  plate  he  has  given  us,  our  luggage  will  be 
safely  restored  to  us — a  promise  which,  two  days  afterwards,  was  strictly 
fulfilled. 

NO.  VI.,  VOL.  X.,  NEW  SKRIKS. — JUKE  18f.6.  Q 
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At  length  the  loud  Babel  of  sounds  has  sensibly  subsided,  and  is  soon 
completely  hushed  by  the  increasing  roar  of  a  long  and  heavily  burdened 
train  whirring  rapidly  eastward.  In  one  of  the  carriages  of  that  train  we 
find  some  fifty  or  sixty  fellow-passengers.  Among  these  there  is,  as  usual, 
variety  enough,  and  more  than  one  of  them  is  ready,  if  you  are  so,  to  con- 
verse, or,  if  you  will  only  listen,  to  acquaint  you  with  his  or  her  personal 
or  family  history,  where  he  has  been  or  whither  he  is  going.  We  were 
favoured  with  two  or  three  such  histories  of  very  considerable  interest, 
but  which  we  need  not  here  repeat.  Outside,  no  less  than  within,  there 
is  much  to  engage  and  interest.  Spinning  now  alongside  and  now  over 
the  Erie  Canal,  we  are  ever  and  again  stopping  at  a  large  townlike  vil- 
lage, where,  on  the  platform  of  the  station,  the  sloping  sunrays  fall'  upon 
visages  of  every  shade,  from  that  of  the  sooty  negro  to  the  milky  paleness  of 
the  American  lady.  An  hour  or  two  after  nightfall  Rochester  is  reached, 
a  place  well  worth  seeing,  it  is  said,  but  where  we  have  time  only  for  a 
hurried  meal. 

Thereafter  for  several  hours,  having  fallen  into  a  rather  uncomfortable 
half-asleep,  half-awake  state,  we  became  conscious  of  the  strangest  jumble 
of  thoughts,  fancies,  and  feelings  we  remember  ever  during  a  like  brief 
period  to  have  entertained.  As  through  the  weary  night-watches  station 
after  station  was  reached,  our  ears  were  regaled  by  the  loud  and  clear 
enunciation  of  certain  old  classic  local  names, — such  as  Sifracuse^  recalling  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  Dionysius,  and  the  engines  and  death  of  Archimedes; 
then  Rome^  the  little  monosyllable  making  troop  through  the  chambers  of 
imagery  a  long  ghostly  line  of  eveiy  embodiment  of  human  nobleness  and  , 
baseness,  from  Romulus  to  Fio  Nono;  Uticc^  leading  the  reinless,  dreaming  i 
fancy  back  to  the  assassination  of  CsBsar,  and  the  suicide  of  Cato ;  lUon^ 
suggesting  Homer's  poem,  with  its  battles  and  bloody  heroes,  its  gods  and 
goddesses,  its  polemic  critics  and  gifled  translators ;  while,  to  intensify 
the  medley,  and  render  the  mind  for  the  time  a  seething  cauldron  of  confu-  j 
sion,  a  white-bearded  pater  fainilias  seated  hard  by,  is  now  and  then  over- 
heard relating  to  some  young  persons — members  seemingly  of  his  own  homo 
household — how  the  rich  and  busy  region,  with  its  salt  and  other  mines, 
through  which  we  are  steaming,  was  occupied  in  the  close  of  last  century  bj 
the  terribly  savage  Mohawks,  but  is  now  owned  by  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
enterprise,  whom  he  names.  Grey  dawn  at  length  intrudes,  and,  brightening 
into  broad  daylight,  scatters  this  chaos  of  dreams,  facts,  and  fictions,  and 
reveals  a  large  well-planned  town,  bearing  the  unborrowed  native  name  of 
Schenectady,  and  occupying  the  spot  where  the  aforesaid  Mbhawks  were 
wont  to  hold  their  barbaric  parliaments.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  are  at 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  '  Empire  State,'  as  the  New  Yorkers  are  fond  of 
calling  their  own,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  thirty-six  States  of  the 
Union,  and  with  some  reason,  seeing  it  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  Scotland,  with  all  its  islands,  while  in  wealth  and  population  it 
greatly  exceeds  any  of  the  others.  We  have  been  travelling  in  it  for  the  last 
twelve  hours,  and  it  will  be  twelve  more  ere  we  reach  its  extremity.  The 
site,  surrounding  scenery,  and  building  of  the  city,  are  all  in  keeping  with 
the  position  which  it  holds  in  the  commonwealth.  The  edifice  in  which 
the  two  legislative  assemblies  convene,  is  substantial  and  commodious,  and 
both  within  and  without  amply  repaid  our  visit.  Here,  too,  the  Papists 
have  reared  a  very  large  and  imposing  cathedral,  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  images,  altar,  and  confessional  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  show  open  to 
every  one — so  at  least  it  was  to  us — free  of  charge. 
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But  time  is  pressing,  and  we  must  not  Hnger.  By  ten  o'clock  the  steam- 
boHt  is  to  sail,  and  soon  thereafter  we  and  several  hundreds  more  are  gliding 
rapidly  down  the  Hudson,  with  a  band  of  instrumental  music  and  every  crea- 
ture comfort  on  board,  the  river  and  landscape  to  right  and  left  bathed  in 
sunshine,  and  the  towers  and  ten^ples  of  Albany,  on  their  sloping  elevation, 
interspersed  and  girdled  with  greenery,  receding  behind  us.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  give  expression  in  words  to  the  deep  and  pure  aesthetic  enjoyment 
which  came  pouring  in  upon  us  hour  after  hour  all  that  day,  as  one  scene  of 
soft  beauty  or  rugged  grandeur  after  another  unfolded  itself  on  the  ever 
changing  banks  of  the  stream, — these  now  sloping  in  gentle  acclivities,  yellow 
with  cereal  crops  or  verdant  with  vines,  or  pasture,  or  forest,  and  dotted  over 
with  villages  and  farm-houses  and  tasteful  mansions  far  up  to  the  distant 
horizon,  and  now  rising  precipitously  from  the  edge  of  the  stream ;  while  every 
few  minutes  a  boat  like  our  own  was  passed  resonant  with  music,  and,  as  we 
observed  in  one  or  two  cases,  nearly  all  on  deck  threading  the  mazy  dance 
to  the  sound,  or  the  railway  train  came  ringing  along  its  iron  path  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  water,  only  appearing  for  a  few  moments  with  its  thin 
streak  of  blue  vapour,  and  then  at  a  bend  of  the  river  darting  suddenly  out 
of  sight.  We  were  reminded,  but  little  more  than  reminded,  of  the  Clyde. 
Climate  and  expanse,  and  doubtless  also,  in  our  case,  the  charm  of  novelty, 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  Hudson.  The  reader  who  has  not  yet  beheld  it 
with  his  own  eyes,  must  fancy  this  ever  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  beauty  and 
life,  this  ever  varying  scenery,  breaking  and  ever  and  again  breaking  on  the 
view,  not  for  20,  or  30,  or  50  miles  even,  but  for  145  miles — the  distance 
from  Albany  to  New  York. 

Just  as  the  shades  of  evening  are  falling,  we  are  in  the  great  city  itself — 
the  greatest  not  only  in  the  State,  through  which  for  the  past  two  days  we 
have  been  travelling,  but  in  the  whole  western  continent,  though  still  not 
quite  a  third  so  large  as  London.  We  were  too  wearied  with  the  previous 
thirty  hours  of  pleasing  yet  exhausting  excitement  to  do  more  for  the 
night  than  betake  ourselves  with  all  speed  to  a  hotel, — meaning  thereby  a 
building  of  such  length,  breadth,  and  height,  as  to  form  a  large  portion  of 
one  side  of  a  street,  and  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  from  1000  to 
2000  persons,  each  with  a  separate  apartment, — and  there  seek  repose. 
This  we  accordingly  did ;  and  on  awaking  next  morning  looked  down  from 
a  lofty  bedroom  into  Broadway,  which  is  the  Strand,  or  rather,  if  you  will, 
the  Trongate  of  New  York.  It  was  still  early,  the  noise  of  the  traffic  below 
having  curtailed  our  slumbers.  A  detachment  of  infantry  was  filing  past  to 
the  sound  of  music,  and  such  passengers  as  were  already  astir — bakers'  boys 
and  tradesmen  hurrying  to  their  work — ^had  halted  and  were  gazing  most 
admiringly  on.  We  thought  we  discovered  even  in  this  little  episode  how 
forcibly  the.  martial  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Breakfast  over,  we  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  looking  out  on  the  increas- 
ing tide  of  life  that  poured  along  this  central  thoroughfare.  What  struck  us 
at  first,  perhaps,  most  forcibly,  was  the  appearance  and  number  of  the  omni- 
buses, each  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  hearse,  only  painted  white,  and 
holding  eight  or  ten  persons,  while  the  driver  sitting  alone  outside  adroitly 
manages  his  team,  and  without  halting  settles  accounts,  through  an  open- 
ing just  behind  his  seat,  with  the  several  passengers  as  they  enter.  Of 
these  conveyances,  we  counted  thirty  passing  in  the  course  of  five  minutes, 
and  all  the  day  they  continued  to  follow  each  other  with  the  same  closeness. 
In  the  afternoon  an  obliging  citizen  friend  conducted  us  to  the  New  Park 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  suburban  grounds  for  pleasurable  airing  and  recrea- 
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tion.  It  consists  of  about  200 'acres,  of  what  a  few  years  ago  was  very 
wild  and  rugged  land,  but  even  then  possessing  highly  variegated  scenery. 
Wealth  and  taste  have  now  converted  it  into  a  paradise  of  rural  beauty, 
such  as  we  do  not  remember  anywhere  else  to  have  witnessed.  More  than 
£2,000,000  have  been  already  expended  on  it ;  and  further,  planB  and  im- 
provements are  in  contemplation,  which,  when  carried  out,  will,  it  is  said, 
render  it  superior  to  every  place  of  the  sort  in  Europe. 

Our  berth  homeward,  however,  from  this  port  is  already  taken  in  the 
steamer,  which  is  to  sail  within  five  days;  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the 
brief  interval,  we  tear  ourselves  away  from,  this  delectable  spot,  while  the  sun 
is  still  two  or  three  hours  from  its  setting.  Having,  by  means  of  the  street 
railway  cars  and  a  ferry,  passed  in  an  hour  or  two  quite  across  the  city,  we  are 
Again  about  dusk  in  the  disagreeable  but  indispensable  train,  bent  on  a  night 
journey  of  240  miles,  and  presently  darting  through  suburban  villas  into 
the  black  night.  Having  almost  forthwith  got  ourselves  quietly  shelved,  we 
were  for  the  following  six  or  seven  hours  happily  unconscious  of  the  outer 
world,  till  the  motion  abating,  and  soon  ceasing  altogether,  we  awoke  to  find 
ourselves  a  little  after  five  next  morning  at  Washington,  with  the  white 
dome  of  the  Capitol  cleaving  the  soft  blue  sky  just  beside  us,  and  every- 
thing around,  prices  not  excepted,  handsomely  metropolitan.  Nevertheless 
it  was  something  to  be  in  the  capital  of  the  great  western  republic,  with 
even  one  long  day  before  us,  and  we  resolved  to  throw  ourselves  open  as 
fully  as  possible  to  the  impressions  of  the  place.  Having  breakfasted  at 
'Willard's,'  in  the  spacious  public  room,  amid  100  or  more  persons  of 
various  social  grades,  some  of  them  apparently  of  the  highest,  and  mini- 
stered to  by  quite  an  army  of  most  expert,  tidy,  intelligent-looking  negro 
waiters,  we  hied  away  to  present  an  introduction,  with  which  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  furnished,  to  G.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  Sergeant-at-Arms  to 
Congress,  and  having  charge  of  the  Capitol  and  other  Government  buildings. 
Mr  Brown  is  a  Scotchman,  and  some  thirty  years  ago  was  a  printer's 
boy  at  Jedburgh.  Emigrating  to  Canada,  he  added  to,  and  'by  and  by 
superseded,  his  original  calling  by  the  study  of  law.  Proceeding  westward, 
he  became  connected  with  the  late  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  the  latter  was 
practising  as  an  attorney  at  Springfield.  On  Lincoln's  elevation,  Mr  Brown 
was  raised  likewise  to  the  honourable  and  responsible  oflBce  he  now  fills. 
He  had  been  apprised  of  our  intended  visit,  and  received  us  with  all  cour- 
tesy and  kindness.  Had  our  time  not  been  so  very  scant,  we  would  have 
greatly  enjoyed  his  racy  conversation  on  men  and  things,  and  the.  stir- 
ring events  through  which  he  had  passed.  Acquainted,  less  or  more,  with 
almost  every  member  of  the  Supreme  Congress,  and  on  intimate  terms  with 
several  of  them,  he  was  perhaps  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  city  best  able 
to  furnish  from  his  personal  knowledge,  illustrative  anecdotes  of  the  charac- 
ters of  not  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  actors  in  American  affairs.  But 
as  we  were  even  more  eager  to  see  than  tohe'ar,  he  Ifefthis  house  along  with 
us,  and  proceeded  towards  the  great  building  where  the  flower  of  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  the  entire  republic  is  supposed  to  be  unfolded. 

This  edifice,  though  out  and  out  of  the  Greek  style  of  architecture,  and 
though  still  unfinished,  yet  placed  on  the  commanding  elevation  it  is,*  occu- 
pying a  site  of  more  than  three  acres,  and  composed  of  white  marble,  is  exter- 
nally a  very  imposing  structure,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  national  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  feared.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  people  greatly 
admire  and  speak  of  it  as  a  sort  of  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  description  of  what  may  be  foand  already 
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described  in  the  comnion  guide-books  and  gazetteers.  Suffice  to  say,  that 
hfier  inspecting  the  colossal  statue  of  the  t'ather  of  the  Republic  on  the  front 
lawn,  we  climbed  the  broad  and  lofty  stair,  were  taken  by  our  obliging 
conductor  into  his  highly  ornamented  official  chamber,  and  there  receiving 
from  him  orders  to  inspect  more  places  in  the  city  than  we  found  it  possible 
to  overtake,  we  were  put  under  charge  of  a  person  to  whom  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  show  us  over  the  entire  building.  We  followed,  and 
were  led  through  the  President's  and  Vice-President's  rooms,  hung  with 
portraits  of  several  of  their  predecessors — the  ladies'  room — rooms  for  com- 
mittees of  various  kinds  and  of  different  States  and  Territories,  and  along 
some  furlongs  of  passages, — then  on  the  one  wing  of  the  building  into  the 
Senate  chamber,  corresponding  so  far  to  our  House  of  Lords,  the  senators 
being  all  gone  for  the  present,  enjoying  like  ourselves  their  vacation. 
The  interior  is  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  tessellated  floor  sloping  forward 
in  four  or  five  concentric  rings  towards  the  President's  chair,  up  behind 
which  is  a  gallery  for  reporters  on  a  level  with  that  for  the  public  ;  while 
the  whole  is  lighted  from  above,  the  horizontal  glass  panes  bearing  various 
emblematic  devices  of  industry  and  national  progress,  such  as  the  plough, 
the  ship,  the  steam-engine,  etc.  From  this  apartment,  accommodating 
perhaps  1500  persons,  a  lofty  passage  leads  to  the  Botunda,  or  circular 
room  under  the  dome,  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  probably  as  many, 
if  not  more,  in  height.  On  the  ^alls  are  various  large  paintings,  illustrating 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  national  history  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  down- 
wards, and  two  or  three  showing  vanquished  British  generals  delivering  up' 
their  swords  to  victorious  American  commanders.  A  bust  of  Lincoln,  too,  is 
there,  as  also  a  fine  full-length  portrait  of  Grant.  The  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  occupies  the  other  wing  of  the  building,  and,  a 
few  subordinate  details  excepted,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  already 
described. 

We  now  ascended  the  cupola  by  a  narrow  staircase,  till  we  reached  the 
lower  parapet,  when  we  discovered  that  the  same,  as  well  as  the  entire  dome 
without  and  within,  was  of  iron,  the  outer  plates  being  painted,  white,  so 
as  at  a  distance  to  resemble  the  marble  below.  Then  again  up  and  up  amid 
the  curved  ponderous  cast-iron  beams  to  the  higher  parapet,  at  a  dizzy 
eminence  from  the  ground,  and  whence  the  outlook  is  really  very  imposing. 
To  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  is  the  winding,  canal-like 
Potomac,  the  town  of  Alexandria,  Arlington  Heights,  and  other  places, 
memorable  in  the  recent  war;  as  also,  the  mansion  once  occupied  by  George 
Washington,  and  more  recently  by  General  Lee ;  while  looking  westward 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  broad  street  that  runs  onward  for  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  base  of  the  building  on  which  we  stand,  lies  the  city  itself, 
with  the  White  House,  or  oflScial  residence  of  the  President,  nqar  its  western 
extremity,  and  the  Treasury  and  other  Government  edifices,  in  t\vo  or  three 
separate  groups,  their  marble  material  and  Corinthian  pillars  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  mass  of  other,  and  very  much  more  humble  structures 
which  enconapass  th^m,  and  stretch  out  into  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The 
view  from  the  spot  on  which  we  now  stood  was  in  itself  impressive  ;  but  as 
commanding  the  metropolis  of  a  young  and  vigorous  nation,  with  a  territory 
stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  ten  times  larger  than  both  France  and  our 
own  island  combined,  and  at  the  close  of  a  fierce  but  successful  civil  struggle, 
imagination  leapt  forward  instinctively  to  what — seeing  that  nation  has 
attained  to  such  giant  proportions  in  less  than  a  century — it  may  become  in 
one  or  two  centuries  mo;:e. 
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We  cannot  sympathize  with  the  doleful  auguries  of  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  Union  which  have  been  uttered,  some  of  them  by  men  of  great  ability 
and  high  repute  as  students  of  history.  Republics,  with  scarcely  one  excep- 
tion, have,  it  is  said,  gone  to  pieces  hitherto ;  there  have  always  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  every  society,  so  many  that  are  unfit 
to  rule  even  representatively,  that  in  America,  as-  elsewhere,  a  crisis  cannot 
fail  by  and  by  to  occur  when  these  will  arise,  and  with  the  wild  fury  of 
ungoverned  passron,  trample  in  the  dust  the  skilfully  constructed  and  finely 
balanced  framework  of  the  constitution.  No  such  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  the  past  to  the  future  is  competent  in  the  present  case.  In  the  United 
States  the  great  problem  of  republican  liberty  is  now  being  wrought  out, 
not  only  on  a  far  wider  scale,  but  with  modifying  elements  and  conditions, 
under  which  it  was  never  in  the  world's  history  tried  before.  With  the 
religion  of  the  Cross  unshackled  by  State  support,  and  diffusing  itself  from 
press  and  pulpit  and  pew  as  a  leaven  of  undying  life  through  the  mass ; 
with  the  foul  fiend  of  slavery  now  exorcised ;  with  a  system  of  national 
instruction  far  from  faultless,  but  which  it  would  be  well  for  ourselves  if  we 
had  the  like ;  above  all,  with  so  much,  as  we  verily  believe,  of  the  conserving 
salt  of  vital  Christianity  in  the  land,  and  the  marked  effusion  of  God's  own 
Spirit  from  time  to  time, — we  cannot  but  confidently  hope,  and  fervently  pray, 
for  the  triumph  of  republican  freedom.  That  form  of  government,  which, 
indeed,  is  only  another  name  for  self-government,— the  ruling  of  one's  own 
spirit,  the  sober-mindedness  which  the  gospel  alike  enjoins  and  unfolds, — is 
confessedly  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  fair  ideal  which 
ought  at  any  rate  to  be  aimed  at ;  and,  provided  our  Christian  brethren  of 
America  are  only  true  to  God  and  to  themselves,  great  and  arduous  as  the 
task  assigned  them  is,  and  never  more  so  than  now,  of  undoing  in  His 
strength  the  many  and  most  serious  mischiefs  war  has  entailed,  of  restrain- 
ing the  ungodliness  that  so  widely  prevails,  and  changing  the  moral  scum 
of  their  great  cities — not  a  little  of  which  goes  to  them  directly  from  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  Old  World — into  the  living  blood  and  bone  and 
muscle  of  true  Christian  character,  we  believe  that  a  bright  future  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  is  before  them.  It  might  be  owing  to  some  such  thoughts 
as  these  crossing  our  mind  at  the  time,  or  perhaps  to  a  mere  temporary 
collapse  of  patriotic  feeling,  yet  we  will  confess  that,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Capitol,  our  own  dear  old  land  of  Great  Britain  did  appear  not  altogether 
quite  so  great  and  peerless  as  it  used  to  do. 

It  was  not,  however,  exactly  either  the  time  or  the  place  for  such  day- 
dreams. With  the  sun  from  a  cloudless  noon  showering  his  fiery  arrows 
down  upon  us,  and  converting  the  white  iron  battlements,  around  which  we 
paced,  into  a  very  furnace,  we  were  nothing  loth  to  make  a  somewhat  hasty 
descent,  and  proceed  to  the  Navy  Yard.  Passing  a  long  row  of  blazing 
forges,  where  many  hammers  were  at  work,  we  were  presently  on  board — 
if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  where  board  there  was  none — one  of  those 
monitors  or  war-steamers,  which  two  or  three  years  ago  excited  so  much 
interest.  Though  clad  in  iron  armour  a  foot  thick,  the  balls  of  the  enemy 
had  plowed  deep  furrows  along  her  decl:,  while  at  one  place  on  the  edge 
of  that  deck,  rising  only  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  we  observed  that  a 
ball  had  made  its  way  through  the  whole  of  the  twelve-inch  layers  of  solid 
welded  metal.  Presenting  our  pass  to  a  lank,  embrowned  son  of  Neptune, 
we  were  admitted  down  into  the  hold,  which  was  entirely  below  water, 
and  the  only  place  which  the  hundred  men  who  manned  her  had  for  their 
quarters.    The  same  sailor  had  been,  he  said,  with  the  vessel  at  the  siege 
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of  Charleston,  and  on  one  occasion  had  for  nine  hours  listened  to  the 
thundering  rattle  of  the  iron  hail  on  the  deck  and  round  central  castle, 
from  within  which  her  own  two  guns  had  been  kept  discharging  their 
ponderous  bullets  against  the  foe.  This  was  also  the  vessel  employed  to 
bring  the  body  of  the  unhappy  Wilkes  Booth  back  to  Washington.  Our 
sailor  conductor  showed  us  the  table  whereon  the  body  had  been  dissected, 
and  handed  us  a  splinter  or  two  from  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  tragedy,  to  bear 
with  us  to  the  Old  World.  As  we  passed  on  our  return  down  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  our  eyes  were  caught  by  a  very  significant  signboard,  inscribed 
*  Embalming  of  the  Dead^'  placed  over  more  than  one  door-way,  it  being 
customary  during  the  war  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  killed  to  have 
their  bodies  so  embalmed  and  sent  home  to  them. 

We  had  only  time  to  walk  leisurely  through  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Patent  Office,  each  of  great  size,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  central  court, 
and  of  the  same  material  and  style  of  architecture  as  the  Capitol.    A  glance 
along  the  corridors  and  side-rooms  below  and  upstairs  of  the  former,  and  at 
the  long  shelves  loaded  with  thick  folios,  lettered  with  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  is  enough  to  show  how  many  and 
far-reaching  must  be  the  lines  of  communication  that  radiate  from  and  return 
back  upon  this  building.    In  the  Patent  Office  are  collected  models  of  the 
many  thousands  of  discoveries,  chiefly  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  have 
sprung  from  inventive  Yankee  brains  during  the  past  sixty  or  eighty  years. 
Here  also  may  be  said  to  be  the  private  shrine  of  the  admirers  of  George 
Washington.  Besides  two  very  fine  marble  statues  of  him  by  different  artists, 
here  are  bis  body-clothes  and  various  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly  a  ser- 
vice of  old-fashioned  china-ware,  his  camp  cooking  and  dining  utensils,  to- 
gether with  a  walking-stick  presented  to  him  by  Benjamin  Franklin, — the 
whole  being  preserved  under  glass,  and  regarded  with  an  almost  superstitious 
veneration.    Proceeding  westward  along  the  broad  dusty  street,  we  camo 
upon  Ford's  Theatre,  a  rather  ugly  red  brick  building,  surmounted  by  three 
'or  four  ventilators.   The  door  was  open,  and  the  sound  of  tradesmen's  ham- 
mers within.    On  entering,  we  found  that  the  flooring  was  up  and  the  tim- 
bers in  the  act  of  being  removed.    The  box  in  which  the  President  was 
sitting  when  shot  had  been  put  under  lock  and  key,  but  the  precise  spot 
where  it  had  been  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  also  the  door  at  which  the 
assassin  made  bis  escape,  and  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  into 
which  his  victim  had  been  carried,  and  where  he  died.    There  has  been  no 
more  acting  in  the  theatre'since  that  sadly  memorable  night.  The  Government 
have  purchased  the  structure,  and  intend  converting  it  into  a  fire-proof 
apartment  to  preserve  the  archives  connected  with  the  late  rebellion.  One 
or  two  more  Government  buildings,  including  the  White  House,  had,  we 
found,  been  just  closed  for  the  day  before  we  could  reach  them.    As  we 
approached  the  front  of  the  last',  two  gentlemen  were  observed  conversing 
within  at  an  open  window,  one  of  whom,  we  were  assured  by  our  fellow-- 
traveller, was  the  President.   The  sentinel  was  pacing  his  rounds  hard  by ; 
we  halted  for  two  or  three  minutes,  seated  under  the  cool  shade  of  one  of  the 
trees.   The  carriage  of  the  person  who  had  been  calling  drove  away,  when 
we  too  withdrew ;  and  in  half  an  hour  more  we  had  bid  the  city  a  most 
reluctant  farewell,  leaving  a  great  deal  unvisited,  yet  thankful  that  we  had, 
in  so  short  a  time,  seen  so  much,  and  could  bear  with  us  an  impression  of 
the  place  in  its  entireness,  no  less  than  in  some  of  its  most  interesting  de- 
tails, such  as  jio  mere  words,  print,  painting,  or  photograph  could  have 
given. 
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Proceeding  northward  through  vines  and  corn-fields,  and  sweeping  past 
hamlets  and  villages,  where  not  a  few  ebon  countenances  looked  out  from 
windows  and  doorways,  we  reached  Baltimore  as  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  rest  Lis  broad  burning  disc  on  the  far-off  horizon.    This  city  is  more 
populous  than  Edinburgh,  and  owing  to  its  many  fine  buildings^  particularly 
its  monuments,  one  of  which  in  honour  of  Washington,  wholly  of  marble, 
is  200  feet  high,  has  at  first  sight  a  very  commanding  appearance.  Here, 
more  perhaps  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Northern  States,  did  the  people 
sympathize  with  the  Confederate  Secession.    The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
it  represents  not  unfairly  both  the  North  and  the  South,  the  diversity  of 
feeling  showing  itself  in  many  things,  even  in  the  preference  for  particular 
hotels,  the  two  largest  being  frequented  almost  only  by  persons  of  Northern 
and  Southern  leanings  respectively.    Having  secured  accommodation  in 
one  of  these,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  resort  of  Union  or  Federal  men, 
we  strolled  out  in  the  evening,  to  the  market-place,  which  presented  a  verj 
animated  and  stirring  scene  of  hundreds  of  housewives  making  their  pur- 
chases of  bread,  meat,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  family  stores,  while  the  sellers, 
many  of  them  persons  of  colour,  were  doing  their  utmost,  by  flaring  torch- 
light and  vigour  of  lungs,  to  draw  customers  around  them — a  prefect  Babel 
of  noises,  and  so  crowded  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  move  along.   Yet  I 
though  we  squeezed  ourselves  through  some  hundreds  of  yards  of  the  thickest  | 
of  the  crowd,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  a  single  improper  or  angry  i 
word,  or  seen  one  ragged  or  beggar-like  person,  or  one  intoxicated  ;  all  was  i 
good-humour,  well-dressed  decency  and  order.    The  following  day  was  i 
Sabbath,  and  during  the  entire  day  a  deeper  quiet  reigned  throughout  the  i 
streets  than  we  remember  to  have  observed  in  any  town  or  city  of  equal  \ 
size  in  this  country.    Some  of  the  churches  were  closed,  and  others  open  for 
only  one  diet  of  worship  ;  it  being  not  uncommon  here,  and  in  other  large 
cities,  to  shut  the  churches  for  several  weeks  at  the  season  when  ministers 
and  members  alike  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  in  great  numbers  from  home. 
Finding,  however,  a  Presbyterian  Church  open  at  no  great  distance,  we 
entered.    We  were  conducted  to  one  of  the  luxuriously  cushioned  pews,  in 
which  were  several  broad  fans,  the  same  as  those  which,  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  all  over  the  church,  were  waving  the,  hot  atmosphere 
into  coolness.    The  first  service  of  song  over,  accompanied,  or  rather  per- 
formed, by  a  powerful  organ  and  choir,  lor  the  worshippers  appeared  to  take 
almost  no  part  in  it,  the  preacher  prayed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then,  after 
singing  a  second  time,  delivered,  or  rather  read,  a  discourse — for  the  manu- 
script was  faithfully  followed — which  was  more  remarkable  for  its  pithy, 
practical  hits,  and  the  ringing  fluency  with  which  it  was  uttered,  than  for 
the  orderly  structure  of  its  contents.    Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  preacher 
wore  neither  gown  nor  bands,  nor  anything,  in  short,  to  distinguish  hun 
from  the  hearers.    The  sermon  was  followed  by  a  short  prayer,  and  the 
doxology  sung  by  all  the  congregation,  which  was  dismissed,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  with  an  intimation  that  there  would 
be  no  further  meeting  that  day. 

In  the  evening  we  called  on  the  Rev.  Dr  B.,  to  whom  our  fellow-traveller 
was  supplied  with  an  introduction.  He  received  us  most  frankly,  and  had 
us  at  once  without  ceremony  into  his  library,  whose  well-filled  shelves, 
running  over  into  piles  of  books  on  the  tables,  chairs,  and  sofas,  be- 
spoke the  student  and  the  minister.  Though  probably  about  fifty,  his 
tall,  well-made,  sinewy  figure,  his  dark  hair,  regular  features,  and  viva- 
cious countenance,  gave  him  at  first  sight  an  almost  jrouthful  appear- 
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ance.  We  meant  to  remain  only  for  a  very  short  time,  but  the  kind  and 
hospitable  constraint,  or  rather  compulsion,  which  he  put  on  us,  the 
deeply  interested  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  discoursed  on  the 
condition — spiritual,  ecclesiastical,  and  political — of  the  country,  espe- 
cially as  affected  by  the  late  war, — on  the  characters  of  public  men,  with  not 
a  few  of  whom  he  was  or  had  been  personally  acquainted, — ^as  also  on 
Dearly  all  the  great  stirring  questions  of  the  time,  and  the  fluency  and 
charming  propriety  of  language  in  which  he  expressed  himself, — bound  us  as 
with  a  spell  to  our  seats  for  several  hours.  We  find  we  can  now  only  very 
imperfectly  recall  what  was  said;  while  not  a  little  of  even  that,  particularly 
on  public  affairs,  has  been  so  modified  by  what  has  happened  since,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  As  to  the  question  of  slavery,  he  spoke  of  it 
as  conclusively  settled ;  yet  the  negro  ]*ace,  he  thought,  could  not  now  long 
continue  in  the  country,  but  would,  like  the  American  Indians,  eventually 
disappear  before  the  white  man.  He  did  not  wonder  at  the  horror  with 
which  the  system  has  been  regarded  in  Britain  ;  but  he  held  that  we  could 
only  very  imperfectly  conceive  of  the  difiicjalties  connected  with  emancipa- 
tion, and  that  nearly  all)  who  in  their  youth  bad  pleaded  for  abolition,  had, 
as  they  grew  older,  greatly  qualified  their  views,  or  fallen  from  them  alto- 
gether. Then  followed  the  old  and  oft-repeated  pleas  for  the  ^  institution,' — 
as  to  its  being  the  plain  interest  of  the  master  to  treat  his  slaves  well ;  the 
extent  to  which  his  good  name  and  property,  and  even  life,  were  at  their 
mercy,  should  he  injure  them ;  that  he  believed  they  had,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, been  most  considerately  dealt  with ;  that  his  father  having  been  an 
owner  of  slaves,  he  had  himself  been  reared  among  them  from  a  child,  had 
never  thought  of  speaking  or  acting  otherwise  than  kindly  towards  them  ; 
and  so  much  were  his  whole  family  beloved  by  them,  that  when  he  went 
back  among  them  long  after  his  father's  death,  they  fell  upon  him  and  wept 
like  children ;  while,  of  the  three  female  slaves  who  belonged  to  himself 
prior  to  the  late  proclamation  of  freedom,  two  had  preferred  to  remain  with 
him,  and  were  now  serving  for  wages  with  the  same  feelings  of  fidelity  as 
before.  Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  on  which  the  Southern  bias  of  our 
host  came  strongly  out.  To  his  apprehension  the  North  was  a  synonyme 
for  infidelity,  heresy,  vulgar  poltroonery,  and  baseness ;  the  South,  for  un- 
flinching soundness  in  the  faith,  for  chivalry  and  high  Christian  honour. 
He  had  been  at  Boston  lately,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  ^Regeneration,'  in 
which  the  things  most  firmly  believed  among  us,  as  to  its  nature  and 
the  necessitj^  of  divine  agency  in  effecting  it,  were  plainly  stated  and  en- 
forced. Shortly  afterwards  a  lady,  who  had  been  one  of  his  hearers, 
expressed  her  great  surprise  that  he  could  teach  such  a  doctrine.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  invent  it,  but  had  taken  it,  like  all  his  other  doctrines, 
directly  from  Scripture;  and  having  shown  more  fully  from  the  same 
source  that  what  he  had  preached  was  really  the  teaching  of  God's  word, 
she  could  not  help  admitting  that  it  was  so,  but  maintained,  nevertheless) 
along  with  her  minister  and  friends,  that  the  word  of  God  must  not  be  held 
to  be  the  sole  standard  in  deciding  such  a  question,  that  men  might  be 
changed  by  moral  suasion,  and  that  this  was  all  that  was  intended  by  being 
born  again.  He  also  referred  to  Holmes,  the  author  of  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  as  having  once  asked  a  person  from  the  Southern  States 
whether  it  was  really  so  that  people  in  the  South  believed  the  Bible  without 
question,  and  on  being  assured  they  did,  as  having  said  that  he  could  account 
lor  80  strange  a  fact  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
very  imperfect  development.^ 
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In  practice,  toO)  and  consistent  Christian  profession,  no  less  than  creed, 
the  leading  men,  the  generals  and  politicians  of  the  South,  contrasted  most 
favourably  with  those  of  the*  North.  Lee  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
finest  and  most  honourable  feelings.  So  was  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had,  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  future  of  the  Confederate  cause  looked 
very  dark,  made  an  open  confession  of  his  Christian  faith  by  joining,  I 
think,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  afraid,  as  he  said,  should  he  delay  till  Uie 
fortune  of  war  became  again  favourable,  lest  his  motives  for  so  solemn  a 
step  might  even  by  himself  be  mistaken  ;  while  of  the  humble  yet  heroic 
piety  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  others  there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  In 
nearly  all  the  Northern  leaders,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  marked  absence, 
not  merely  of  religious  profession,  but  in  some  instances  of  moral  decency. 
Mr  Lincoln  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  great  natural  kindness  of  heart,  and  he 
(Dr  B.)  had  had  repeated  and  most  touching  proofs  of  that  kindness  to  him- 
self personally  since  the  war  began.  Long  ago  Dr  B.'s  father  had  some- 
how obliged  Mr  Lincoln,  then  a  young  man,  and  this  obligation  the  latter 
did  not  forget  to  repay  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  his  benefactor,  by  once 
giving  an  order  on  his  own  authority,  that  the  latter,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  of  war,  and  was  suffering  at  the  peril  of  his  life  from  gunshot 
wounds,  should  be  allowed  on  parole  to  be  taken  home  ;  while  over  Dr  B. 
himself,  when  under  groundless  suspicions  of  treason  and  in  constant  danger 
of  imprisonment,  he  had  thrown  his  presidential  shield,  and  forbidden  the 
authorities  to  touch  him.  Yet  Mr  Lincoln,  spite  of  all  this  natural  warmth 
of  disposition,  was  a  man  devoid,  or  nearly  so,  of  religious  feeling — ^was  never 
even  so  much  as  a  member  of  any  church ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
successor. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  had,  he  said,  more  than  any  of  the  others  suffered 
of  late  from  the  acts  of  the  Government;  several  pastors  had  been  silenced  by 
being  driven  from  their  charges,  or  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  not  being  loyal, 
or  because  they  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  refused  to  open  their 
churches  on  the  appointed  days  of  national  humiliation  or  thanksgiving.  Mini- 
sters, by  their  suppleness  and  readiness  to  be  carried  away  by  popular  cla- 
mour, had,  however,  in  fact  invited  this  tyrannical  action  of  the  Government; 
while  men  of  mark,  such  as  Dj*  Hodge  of  Princetown — who,  however,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Theological  Repertory^*  seemed  to  be  returning  to  a  better 
state  of  mind — and  others,  had  passively  allowed  men  quite  inferior  to  them- 
selves to  carry  measures  in  the  Assembly  essentially  Erastian,  which  had 
really  placed  the  church  beneath  the  feet  of  the  State,  had  introduced 
painful  dissensions  into  many  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  broken  up  some 
altogether.  All  this,  which  had  so  maimed  and  weakened  the  Presbyterian 
cause  over  the  country,  was,  he  thought,  proximately,  largely  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  power  of  voting  in  the  church  courts  was  most  impro- 
perly and  unscripturally  continued  to  every  one  who  had  at  any  time  been 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  though  he  might  now  have  no  pastoral  charge 
whatever,  equally  with  ministers  and  elders  in  actual  charge  of  congre- 
gations. Retired  ministers  and  those  who,  after  being  loosed  from  their  j 
congregations,  were  now  discharging  the  most  various  duties — as  teachers 
or  post-office  clerks,  or  other  Government  functionaries — were  found  in 
many  presbyteries-  and  synods  in  such  numbers  as  completely  to  swamp  the 
votes  of  the  proper  members  of  these  courts.  The  principle  of  hcma  fide  re- 
presentation, he  thought,  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  Presbytery,  and 

•  *  See  the  gist  of  the  article  referred  to,  quoted  iu  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
lieoiew  for  October  1865,  pp.  875-80. 
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could  never,  without  great  danger  sooner  or  later  to  any  church,  be  de- 
parted from. 

On  these  and  kindred  topics  Dr  B.  enlarged  for  upwards  of  four  hours, 
odIj  stopping  now  and  then  to  give  some  piquant  personal  anecdote,  or 
some  reminiscence  of  his  own  experience  during  the  recent  exciting  months 
and  years.  At  length  about  ten  o'clock,  on  our  making  as  if  we  would  go, 
he  proposed  family  worship,  which  was  accordingly  engaged  in.  That 
ended,  we  were  kept  standing  on  our  feet  for  half  an  hour  more,  unable  to 
escape  from  the  increasingly  rapid  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  till,  throwing  an 
encouraging  glance  at  each  other,  we  united  in  pleading  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  after  bidding  him  and  each  of  his  three  very  prepossessing  sons — 
his  wife  and  daughter  being  from  home — farewell,  we  left  his  memorable 
doorway  just  as  the  church  bells  of  Baltimore  were  chiming  eleven.  Be- 
fore quitting  the  city  next  morning,  we  fell  into  talk  with  a  robust  young 
negro  doing  porter  work  in  connection  with  a  store.  We  found  he  had  been 
in  the  Union  army,  but  having  lately  got  his  discharge,  had  hired  himself, 
and  was  receiving,  he  said,  twenty-four  dollars  monthly  ;  had  formerly  been 
in  *  bondage,'  when  he  had  not  more  than  half  a  dollar  during  the  same 
time.  On  our  hinting  that  his  master  had  to  support  and  take  care  of  him, 
he  replied  that  not  much  care  was  shown  by  that  master  at  any  time  for  his 
slaves.  He  said  he  much  preferred  being  free;  and  when  we  remarked  that 
he  might,  with  such  a  wage,  before  long  become  himself  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, his  dark  face  brightened  into  a  broad  smile  of  simple  joy.  We  only 
wished  Dr  B.  had  heard  and  seen  this  practical  commentary  on  his  pro- 
slavery  pleadings  of  the  past  evening. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  descried,  a  little  after  mid-day,  the  spires  of  the 
old  Quaker  city  of  brotherly  love,  Philadelphia — the  centre  of  sober  ortho- 
doxy and  Christian  enterprise,  just  as  Boston  is  of  proud  free-thinking  and 
literary  culture.  Owing  to  the  dead  level  on  which  it  stands,  the  first  view 
of  the  city  was  disappointing;  but  as  we  advanced  into  it  mile  after  mile, 
alongside  of  spacious  warehouses,  for  seemingly  all  kind  of  stores,  and  saw 
street  after  street  stretching  away  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  vanishing  from 
view  only  amid  a  lurid  halo  of  dusty  sunlight,  we  became  aware  of  being 
in  one  of  the  very  largest  and  wealthiest  marts  of  the  world.  We  visited, 
among  other  places,  the  old  State  House,  a  rather  plain  brick  building, 
but  memorable  as  that  where  Congress  first  met,  and  where,  ninety  years 
ago,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  and  proclaimed.  In 
a  room  from  25  to  30  feet  square  we  found  what  appeared  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal document,  with  the  autograph  signatures  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  period  affixed.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  a  great  many  portraits  in 
oil, — a  full-length  of  William  Penn,  in  Quaker  habit,  taken  when  he  must 
have  been  comparatively  young,  being  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous ;  as 
also  heads'  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  nearly  a  score  besides  of  the  more 
famous  men  of  the  Revolution  period ;  while  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment 
there  is  a  strange  device  of  several  bundles  of  Roman  fasces  executed  in 
marble,  each  being  inscribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
founders  of  the  IJnion,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and  railed 
in.  This  being  the  spot  where  their  commonwealth  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  birth,  it  is  manifestly  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  one  of  their 
most  sacred  national  shrines. 

As  we  pursued  our  journey  in  the  evening,  only  one  railway  station,  that 
of  Princeton,  had  to  our  ears  a  familiar  sound ;  and  deep  was  our  regret 
that  we  could  not  halt  till  the  following  day  and  visit  the  Theological  Semi- 
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nary  hard  by,  where  is  to  be  found  probably  the  very  greatest  of  all  living 
expositors  of  Scripture — Dr  Hodge,  and  which  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  the  Alexanders  and  others,  who  have  rendered  so  important  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  sound  Bible  learning.  Our  only  remaining  day  in  the 
country  was  spent  in  exploring  a  little  further  tde  more  noteworthy  locali- 
ties of  New  York,  and  observing  and  conversing  with  the  people.  We  hap- 
pened to  call  on  a  bookseller  and  publisher  originally  from  this  country,  and 
were  struck  by  the  strong  terms  in  which  he  referred  to  the  land  of  hia 
birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  that  of  his  adoption  on  the  other,  declaring 
that,  up  to  the  period  of  the  recent  war,  all  his  warmest  sympi^hies  had  been 
with  this  country,  but  from  the  way  in  which  we  had  aQted  he  was  now, 
and  would  henceforward  be,  an  American.  He  stoutly  defended  the  Govern- 
ment for  insisting  on  the  oath  of  loyalty  from  every  Christian  pastor  before 
he  was  permitted  to  preach  the  gospel;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  very  many.  Among  other  spots  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  we  visited  the  new  cemetery,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  for  the 
dead  what  in  the  New  Park,  as  already  noticed,  is  being  done  for  the  living. 
Though  our  visit  was  made  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  we  saw  enough 
to*  assure  us  that,  in  extent,,  orderly  arrangement,  and  costly  ornamentation 
combined,  it  surpasses  every  other  city  of  the  dead  we  have  visited. 

What  we  observed  during  the  day  and  evening  of  the  people  on  the 
streets,  coincided  with  our  entire  experience  since  landing  in  the  couDtrj 
five  weeks  before.  It  may  be  this  experience  was  very  exceptional,  yet  is 
it  nevertheless  only  fair  to  record  that,  though  we  had  travelled  over  some 
4000  miles  in  course  of  that  time,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
a  single  beggar,  nor  more  than  two  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

By  six  next  morning  the  cabman  was  at  the  hotel  door  demanding  our- 
selves and  luggage.  As  he  drove  us  along  Broadway  and  two  or  three 
other  streets,  we  observed  a  great  many  shops  already  open  and  business 
going  on.  By  seven  we  were  on  board  the  Canard  steamer,  amid  a  crowd 
of  passengers,  and  loud  sounds  of  altercation  about  berths  and  boxes ;  and 
after  bidding  adieu  to  the  friend  who  had  accompanied  us  so  far,  and 
whose  companionship  had  been  so  pleasant,  we  were  soon  sailing  direct  for 
Liverpool. 

We  could  have  said  something,  nay  much,  of  our  returning  voyage — of  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  the  ocean  breeze  after  the  sweltering,  jolting  discom- 
forts of  so  many  long  railway  journeys ;  of  the  complete  isolation  and  repose 
enjoyed  for  ten  days  from  all  the  excitement  of  the  great  outer  world— no 
newspapers,  no  letters,  either  to  write  or  read — nothing  to  do,  indeed,  but 
sleep,  eat,  and  talk ;  of  the  characters  and  personal  histories  of  fellow- 
passengers,  particularly  of  an  Irish  Jesuit  priest, — a  more  singular  com- 
pound of  ability,  profaneness,  gluttony,  and  superstition  than  we  had  eren 
dreamed  of,  who  had  been  round  the  world  on  some  secret  mission  or  other, 
and  with  whom  we  had  more  than  one  passage  at  arms  on  the  docuines 
of  the  Real  Presence^  the  Pope^s  supremacy,  etc.  etc. ;  of  our  happy  home 
welcome  after  two  months'  absence  ;  of  the  sense  of  bodily  invigoration  re- 
ceived and  felt  still,  perhaps  even  more  than  then ;  and  not  least,  of  the  deep 
delight,  mingled,  we  trust,  with  thankfulness,  of  recalling  in  thoaght,  by  the 
fireside,  the  many  scenes,  persons,  and  places  we  had  in,  so  short  a  period 
been  enabled  to  witness.  In  that  pleasure,  hurriedly  as  these  pages  have 
been  written,  some  of  those  who  have  read  them,  it  is  hoped,  have  not 


wholly  failed  to  share. 
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The  antbor  of  this  work  dedicates  it  '  to  the  Moderator,  Ministers,  and 
Elders  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,'  and  explains,  in  the  course  of  an 
affectionate  address,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  volume  appears.  Dr 
Young  was  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  a  highly  esteemed  and 
snccessful  minister  of  our  church  in  London ;  but  having  changed  his  senti- 
ments on  some  important  doctrines  embodied  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  he 
honourably  avowed  his  altered  convictions,  and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
as  well  as  his  connection  with  the  denomination.  He  states  here  that  he  did 
not  at  the  time,  thrust  on  wide  notice  the  reasons  for  the  steps  he  had  taken ; 
but  in  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  it  has  appeared  due  to  himself  and  to 
truth  to  publish  his  religious  beliefs  to  the  world.  With  this  view  he  has  issued 
from  the  press  three  previous  volumes;  and  this  work,  which  he  now  dedicates 
to  the  church  of  his  early  days,  'is  a  further  instalment  with  thie  same  motive 
and  aim.*  The  dedication  breathes  throughout  a  deep  loyalty  to  truth,  and 
a  cordial  esteem  for  the  *  Fathers  and  Brethren'  from  whom  he  differs,  and 
to  the  spiritual  power  of  whose  sentiments  he  bears  willing  testimony ;  while 
he  takes  liberty  to  express  his  conviction  they  are  in  grave  mistake  respect- 
ing some  cardinal  truths  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  seems  to  us  at  once  dutiful 
and  becoming  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  thus  early  after  the  date  of  his 
publication,  to  reciprocate  the  fraternal  regards  of  the  author ;  and  to  assure 
him  that  our  brotherly  love  for  him  is  none  the  less,  that  we  seek  to  follow 
his  example  in  loyalty  to  truth,  by  lifting  up  our  emphatic  testimony  against 
what  we  deem  the  serious  errors  he  promulgates  in  this  volume. 

It  is,  we  own,  with  profound  sorrow  we  undertake  this  task.  For  Dr 
Young  personally  we  have  long  cherished  a  warm  regard ;  and  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  coincide  with  his  more  recent  religions  sentiments,  we, 
along  with  all  who  best  know  him,  have  had  a  thorough  confidence  in  his 
sincerity  of  aim,  and  have  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  him  in  his  earnest  con- 
flicts and  inquiries  after  truth.  We  have  perused  his  present  volume  with 
great  interest,  often,  we  own,  accompanied  with  painful  regret.  We  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  fine  talents  and  superior  culture  it  displays ;  and  the  genial 
Christian  spirit  the  author  shows,  in  the  first  part  at  least  of  the  work,  must 
win  for  him  a  large  share  of  affection  and  forbearance.  With  many  other 
writers  in  the  same  line  of  belief,  we  have  just  cause  to  complain,  either  that 
they  do  not  know  evangelical  sentiments,  or  are  most  uncandid  in  their  re- 
presentation and  treatment  of  them.  In  these  respects,  however,  we  bear 
cheerful  witness  to  the  advanced  and  superior  character  of  the  work  before  us. 
Its  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  usually  embraced  in  the 
evangelical  creed,  since  he  studied  them  from  his  youth,  and  preached  them 
for  many  years  as  the  faith  of  his  heart;  and  he  is  much  too  honourable  a 
man  to  seek  any  unfair  advantage  in  argument,  by  uncandid  representations  of 
the  sentiments  of  others.  If,  therefore,  he  commits  mistakes,  as  we  think  he 
repeatedly  does,  in  stating  opinions  from  which  he  differs,  or  in  deducing 
inferences  from  them,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  this  is  unintentional,  and  arises 
throngh  his  looking  too  exclusively  at  subjects  from  his  own  view-point,  and 
through  his  earnestness  in  supporting  what  he  judges  the  truth  most  sure. 
We  take  pleasure  also  in  commending  the  general  perspicuity  and  definiteness 
hotb  of  thought  and  language  in  this  volume.  There  are,  as  we  shall  attempt 
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to  show,  grave'  defects  and  errors  in  the  scheme  of  belief  advocated ;  but  no 
difficnlty  is  generally  felt  in  understanding  what  is  meant,-  and  little  or  none 
of  the  mist  hangs  over  the  author's  writing,  which  gives  so  dim  and  hazy  an 
aspect  to  the  lucubrations  of  most  of  those  to  whom  he  is  allied  in  theolo- 
gical sentiment.  He  advocates  in  this  work  substantially  the  same  views 
regarding  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ  as  those  propounded  by  Bushnell 
and  Maurice  and  Robertson;  but  we  reckon  him  greatly  superior  to  all 
these  writers  in  clearness  and  intelligibility.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  so  much  that  he  thus  clearly  and  earnestly 
advocates ;  but  we  judge  it  an  eminent  advantage  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
that  now  at  length  these  views  have  found  a  supporter  not  only  of  great 
ability,  but  also  of  transparent  perspicuity.  Yet  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  we  regard  this  volume  as  greatly  wanting  in  breadth  of  treatment,  and 
as  most  unsatisfactory.  The  author  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  arguments 
which  the  standard  writers  on  theology  have  advanced  in  support  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible  he  assails,  and  against  the  vital  errors  which 
he  defends  ;  nevertheless  he  very  rarely  even  attempts,  either  to  answer  the 
one,  or  to  set  aside  the  other.  The  result  is,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  asser- 
tion where  we  require  argument,  and  an  ignoring  of  diflficulties  where  objec- 
tions need  to  be  met  and  overcome.  We  most  sincerely  grieve  to  think  that 
errors  striking  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith  are  here  set  forth  and 
defended,  with  such  persistency  of  aim,  and  with  such  apparent  recklessness  of 
consequences.  We  cannot,  of  course,  here  follow  him  in  anything  like  a  full 
discussion  of  the  varied  subjects  embraced  in  his  large  and  able  work ;  all  we 
can  attempt  is  to  indicate  briefly  his  main  positions  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified,  and  offer  some  remarks  for  the  refutation  of  what  we  believe  the 
radical  errors  they  involve. 

INCARNATION. 

Tri  the  first  chapter,  Dr  Young  discusses  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation. 
*  This,'  he  says,  *  is  the  central  sun  of  revelation,'  '  an  unveiling  of  the 
eternal  nature  of  the  great  Being  as  self-sacrificing  pure  love.'  *  God 
entered  into  the  soul  of  Jesus — ^sacrificed  himself ; '  '  very.  God  incarnated 
himself  in  Christ;'  *  Christ  was  full  of  God,  streaming  forth  with  the  divine, 
that  the  divine,  through  his  medium  (mediation),  might  re-enter  men's  souls, 
and  might  quicken  and  restore  them.'  '  Jesus  lived  and  died  wholly  and 
solely  for  man,  because  of  man's  sins;'  'originating  spiritual  influences 
which  should  bear  with  almighty  force  upon  the  nature  of  man ; '  *  to  recon- 
cile and  atone  men  to  their  Father.'  In  illustrating  these  views,  he  gives 
expression  to  many  striking  and  beautiful  thoughts  regarding  the  love  of 
God  in  the  incarnation,  and  the  power  of  this  in  winning  back  man's  heart 
to  himself.  He  i^  careful,  however,  to  exclude  all  idea  of  expiation  of  sin 
from  the  purpose  of  this  miracle  of  divine  condescension,  and  supposes  its 
grand  object  was  to  originate  spiritual  influences  for  recovering  the  human 
soul  by  a  power  of  love  alone.  This,  we  think,  is  his  fundamental  mistake, 
in  holding  incarnation  to  be  the  central  fact  and  power  of  redeeming  grace, 
in  and  by  itself,  apart  from  the  propitiation  of  the  cross,  which,  we  maintain, 
alone  gives  it  its  true  meaning  and  its  saving  power.  It  becomes  us  all  to 
speak  with  deep  reverence  and  humility  on  this  mysterious  theme ;  but,  we 
venture  to  submit,  Dr  Young's  view  involves  a  palpable  departure  from  Scrip- 
ture truth,  both  as  respects  the  nature  and  object  of  incarnation.  With 
regard  to  its  nature,  we  find  no  such  expression  or  form  of  thought  as  this  in 
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Scripture:  *  God  incarnated  himself;'  but  such  words  as  these:  'God  gave 
his  Son,'  *■  God  delivered  up  his  ^n.'  God  was,  indeed)  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  thus  we  may  saj  the  dirine  nature  was  incarnate,  yet  not  as  considered 
absohaely  but  mediately  in  the  person  of  the  Son.  The  incarnation  was  not 
an  act  of  the  Godhead,  but  of  a  person  in  the  Godhead — ^the  eternal  Son ; 
and  so  we  read,  *  The  Word  was  made  flesh.*  The  view  which  Dr  Young 
gives  of  the  nature  of  the  incarnation  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  essential 
to  his  idea  of  its  purpose,  and  it  is  on  this  cardinal  doctrine  that  we  consider 
him  so  far  away  in  belief  from  *  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'  As  we 
read  and  interpret  Scripture,  it  is  not  merely  to  show  *  self-sacrificing  love ' 
that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  so  as  thereby  to  subdue  and  reconcile 
human  hearts  to  himself.  This,  we  own,  is  a  subordinate  and  collateral  efl'ect, 
and  it  appears  with  a  melting,  mighty  power,  according  to  the  orthodox  view, 
which  in  every  other  system  must  be  unknown ;  but  this  is  not  the  primary 
or  sovereign  purpose  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis, indeed,  which  the  author  of  this  work  advocates,  we  wholly  fail  to 
perceive  either  the  necessity  of  incarnation  or  the  spring  of  its  alleged 
power.  Only  let  the  divine  wonder  and  sacrifice  involved  in  this  mystery  be 
dnly  thought  of, — that  the  eternal  God,  in  Christ,  becomes  man,  lives  a  lowly 
life  in  our  sinful  world,  dies  a  death  of  agony  on  the  bitter  cross ;  and  then 
let  us  be  told  in  plain  words  what  was  the  necessity  for  this  marvel  of  the 
aniverse,  on  the  theory  in  question.  We  may  be  told  it  was  all  done  in 
love, — in  infinite,  self-sacrificing  love;  but  love  itself  is  measured  by  the 
necessity  for  its  expenditure,  and  by  the  principles  it  displays  in  reaching  the 
ends  it  pursues.  We  want  to  know  the  divine  grounds  of  the  necessity  here, 
and  why  divine  love  to  the  fallen  must  be  expressed  in  and  through  an  immense 
sacrifice  like  this.  We  want  to  know,  moreover,  how  this  or  this  ahne  should 
have  a  reconciling  power  on  the  human  heart.  All  that  the  incarnation 
effects,  we  are  here  informed,  is  to  display  divine  love  so  as  to  originate  spi- 
ritual influences  bearing,  with  almighty  force  on  the  nature  of  man.  Yet 
how  does  the  fact  that  the  incarnate  Redeemer  was  '  brimming  over  with  the 
divine,' — with  divine  compassion  and  love, — make  him  the  medium  for  God 
'  re-entering  men's  souls  so  as  to  quicken  and  restore  them  ?  '  What  is  there, 
on  the  theory  under  review,  in  this  manifestation  of  love,  wondrous  as  it  is, 
but  moral  influence  and  motive  alone  ?  And  will  Dr  Young  soberly  and 
plainly  assert  that  this  is  all  fallen  man  requires  to  restore  him  to  God — 
simply  to  know  that  God  loves  him  with  such  forgiving  love  as  this  view  of 
incarnation  implies?  How  diff*erent  from  this  are  the  grounds  and  purpose 
of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  revealed  in  the  majestic,  simple  words  of 
the  divine  book  I  We  observe  there  the  grand  object  and  end  of  incarna- 
tion declared  to  be  the  expiation  of  man's  sin  on  the  cross.  *  The  Son  of 
man  came — to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many^  *  God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.'  '  He  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  through 
decuh  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  deliver  them 
from  the  fear  of  death  who  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.' 
According  to  these  plain  divine  testimonies,  the  Son  of  God  did  not  assume 
human  nature  merely  to  display  divine  love,  or  to  originate  moral  influence 
to  act  on  man's  heart  alone,  but  He  came  in  our  nature  that  He  might  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  men,  and  through  his  death,  offer  a  propitiation  for  our 
Bins.  There  is  wonderful,  tender,  God-like  love  in  this ;  but  it  is  love  that, 
while  it  springs  up  freely  in  the  divine  heart,  moves  onward  in  its  compas- 
sionate course  under  a  righteous  necessity^  and  proves  its  sovereign  greatness 
ia  offering  a  ransom  for  the  sinners  whom  it  stoops  to  save.  In  this  immense 
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sacrifice,  incarnate  love  has  a  power  to  touch  and  snbdne  man's  heart  to  the 
Father,  because  it  first  bows  to  the  death  of  the  cross  for  the  expiation  of 
human  gnilt,  and  meeting  thns  onr  deepest  want,  comes  near  with  a  free  for- 
giveness and  a  regenerating  Spirit  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  radical  and  fatal  mistake  of  Dr  Young's  view  is,  that 
he  regards  the  incarnation,  without  expiation  of  sin  in  Jesus'  death,  as  the 
central  truth  of  the  gospel, — a  notion  which  may  admit  the  fact  of  the  cross, 
but  appears  to  us  to  rob  it  of  its  true  glory  and  its  redeeming  power. 


The  two  following  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  human  sin, 
and  spiritual  laws.  In  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  the  germs  of 
thought  appear  which  are  developed  in  the  author's  views  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, and  of  other  doctrines  in  subsequent  portions  of  his  work.  Some  of  his 
statements  about  sin,  as  '  defying  interpretation,'  as  being  '  an  anomalous  oat- 
growth  of  human  nature,'  do  not,  we  think,  show  his  usual  perspicuity.  He 
would  seem,  however,  to  regard  it  more  in  the  light  of  a  moral  disorder,  and  a 
contravention  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  than  as  a  violation  of  God's  revealed 
law.  Hence  he  considers  redemption  as  not  at  all  concerned  with  escape  from 
the  consequences  or  punishment  of  sin, — '  it  is  only  and  wholly  deliverance 
from  sin  itself.'  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  divine  forgiveness  is 
exercised,  he  takes  up  the  ground  common  with  those  who  entertain  his  views, 
and  holds  we  have  no  definite  information  in  Scripture  on 'the  subject;  only  he  i 
maintains  it  is  not  through  any  supposed  satisfaction  to  God's  law  or  justice 
by  expiation.  In  support  of  this,  he  urges  this  singularly  inept  argument,  that  | 
'  grace  which  is  purchased  and  paid  for  must  lose  not  only  its  special  beauty, 
but  even  its  essential  worth.'  In  all  this,  is  it  not  manifest  Dr  Young  over- 
looks some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  expressly 
said  in  the  book  of  truth,'  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law ;'  and  must  not 
therefore  the  very  first  thing  required  in  putting  it  away,  be  the  meeting  it 
in  this  character,  by  providing  sinners  with  an  honourable  means  of  escaping 
from  liability  to  its  punishment  ?  Thus,  do  we  not  read,  '  We  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
grace  ? '  in  view  of  which  explicit  words  it  must  appear  strange  indeed  to 
hear  it  said,  We  have  no  distinct  revelation  of  the  mode  of  pardon,  or  that 
grace,  shown  through  a  ransom  in  propitiation, '  must  lose  its  essential  worth.' 
It  may  be  quite  true,  as  the  author  alleges,  that  '  grace  purchased  and  paid 
for,'  without  any  previous  affection  or  sacrifice  to  this  end,  by  him  who  shows 
the  favour,  must  lose  its  special  beauty ;  but  why  should  he  forget  that  so 
far  from  admitting  that  divine  grace  was  purchased  in  any  sense  like  this,  we 
hold  it  was  the  sovereign  spring  of  all  the  provisions  of  human  redemption, 
and  that  thus  all  the  streams  of  saving  blessings  must  bear  the  character  of 
the  fountain  of  free  divine  love,  out  of  which  they  for  ever  flow  ?  The  same 
misconception  appears  in  what  he  says  respecting  pardon  and  salvation.  It 
is  perfectly  correct,  as  he  affirms,  that  '  were  mere  pardon  of  sin  secured,' 
and  nothing  more  done  to  renew  man's  fallen  nature,  he  '  would  be  as  unre 
deemed  as  ever,'  in  the  affections  of  his  heart  towards  God ;  but  Dr  Young 
knows  very  well  that,  according  to  the  evangelical  view,  pardon  of  sin  is 
never  bestowed  alone,  but  is  invariably  accompanied  with  the  regeneratirc 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  the  forgiven  soul,  and  to  make  ii 
at  length  perfect  in  holiness. 

The  author's  views  of  spiritual  laws  are  closely  connected  with  his  senti- 
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meiits  regarding  sin.  He  holds  that  God's  moral  laws  are  'self-acting,  with 
all  their  penalties  and  sanctions,  they  are  immediately  self-acting,'  and  entail 
the  necessary  consequences  of  spiritual  death.  '  God  himself,'  he  says,  'could 
not  annul  the  sequence — sin  and  death — could  not  shield  from  the  penalty 
except  by  removing  its  cause.'  This  is  a  position,  which  we  think  it  impossible 
for  any  man  successfully  to  defend.  Will  Dr  Young  take  upon  himself  to  prove 
this  principle,  on  which  his  whole  argument  depends,  that  by  the  self-acting 
power  of  moral  law,  its  fuU  penalty  is  always  inflicted  ?  Will  he  engage  to 
stand  by  this  assertion,  that  spiritual  death  was  all  the  penalty  which  God 
annexed  to  the  transgression  of  his  law,  and  that  the  sanction  is  exhausted 
when  this  evil  is  endured  ?  Was  this  all  He  meant  when  He  said,  '  In  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  V — thou  shalt  spiritually  die  so 
as  to  lose  the  divine  life  from  thy  soul,  and  suffer  the  misery  of  moral  death 
in  thy  higher  nature.  This,  as  far  as  we  understand  l^im,  is  the  author's 
position,  and  we  repeat,  it  is  palpably,  glaringly  indefensible.  Is  it  not  clear 
to  reason  that  the  death  threatened  for  sin,  and  which  entered  by  sin,  must 
embrace  this  evil  in  its  widest  sense, — the  death  of  the  body,  the  death  of  the 
soal  under  divine  wrath  abiding  for  ever  upon  it,  as  well  as  its  death  in  sin 
now ;  and  is  it  not  therefore  contrary  to  all  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  to 
affirm  that  God's  moral  law  carries  into  immediate  effect  its  full  penalty,  by 
its  own  self-acting  energy,  which  He  himself  cannot  annul !  On  this  principle, 
where  is  there  place  found  for  God's  forgiving  love  toward  man  which  Dr 
Young  elsewhere  seeks  to  magnify,  or  where  is  there  room  for  redeeming 
mercy  to  our  race  at  all  ? 


This  principle,  nevertheless,  forms  the  foundation  of  all  the  author's 
reasoning  in  chapters  fourth  and  fifth,  regarding  eternal  justice,  atonement, 
and  satisfaction*  We  venture  to  think  not  a  little  confusion  pervades  his 
whole  argument  on  these  important  themes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  forcible  or  conclusive.  He  starts  with  an  idea  of  something 
that  he  terms  '  rectilineal  justice,'  aflfirming  that  in  this  sense,  '  God  is  not 
just  at  all ; '  and  then  taking  his  present  government  on  earth  as  the  standard 
in  estimating  the  character  of  divine  justice  in  general,  he  argues  that  this 
does  not  require  Him  to  guard  the  honour  of  bis  laws,  by  punishing  sin 
according  to  its  full  desert.  In  a  strange  reading  of  the  Scripture  text,  he 
quotes  the  noble  words  with  this  comment  interpolated  :  '  The  Lord  is' — not 
just,  not  merely  and  strictly  just,  but — *  good  unto  all,  and  his  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works.'  Why  did  he  not  proceed  a  few  verses  further 
in  the  same  sublime  Psalm,  and  cite  this  great  truth  also — *  The  Lord  is 
righteous  \n  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works? '  We  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  unmitigated  astonishment,  that  a  person  of  Dr  Young's  judgment  and 
penetration  does  not  perceive,  how  utterly  false  and  untenable  it  is  to  assume 
that  the  present  mixed  administration  of  God's  providence  is  the  standard  of 
testing  and  deciding  on  the  character  of  his  eternal  justice  as  an  attribute  of 
his  nature  and  government.  Nothing,  we  are  sure,  is  done  by  Him  here  that 
is  contrary  to  righteousness ;  but  since  *  one  event  happeneth  alike  unto  all,' 
how  manifest  is  it  that  full  judgment  and  justice  are  not  administered  in  this 
world,  but  shall  be  revealed  in  the  day  when  God  shall  award  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds  I  This  assumption  to  which  we  refer,  we  take  liberty  to 
assert,  is  utterly  inadmissible,  and  it  vitiates  the  whole  of  the  author's  reason- 
ing and  conclusions  on  this  yitally  important  subject.    He  seems  to  shrink 
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with  horror  from  the  yiews  of  those  of  us,  who  believe  that  satisfaction  must 
be  rendered  to  God's  law  and  justice  for  men's  transgression,  before  they 
can  hope  to  enjoy  the  divine  pardon  or  mercy ;  and  he  is  not  slow  to  aver 
that  this  casts  an  unworthy  reflection  on  '  divine  redeeming  love/  He  for- 
gets in  this,  again,  that  we  hold,  it  was  divine  love  which  originated  the  pur- 
pose of  human  redemption ;  and  it  is  no  dishonour  to  this  infinite  affection  to 
say,  it  can  flow  only  in  a  righteous  channel,  any  more  than  it  is  a  derogation 
from  the  glory  of  the  divine  nature  to  affirm,  '  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.' 

The  step  from  mistake  regarding  divine  justice,  to  error  on  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  is  short,  and,  as  seems  to  us,  our  author  easily  takes  it.  His  great 
aim  on  this  subject  is  to  prove  that  .atonement  involves  no  idea  of  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,  but  relates  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  alone,  and  consists  in 
reconciling  his  fallen  soul  to  the  love  and  life  of  God.  For  this  end  he 
attempts  to  show  that  this  is  the  uniform  Scripture  meaning  of  the  term 
'  reconcile,*  or  '  reconciliation/  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  very  first  text 
cited  in  proof,  demolishes  beyond  all  question  such  an  exegesis :  *  If  thoa 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  ought  agamst  thee,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.'  Is  it  riot  clear 
as  day  from  this,  that  it  is  not  in  any  change  of  mind  in  the  faulty  offerer 
towards  the  offended  brother,  that  this  reconciliation  is  to  be  sought ;  but  it 
is  in  having  the  cause  of  offence  so  disposed  of,  that  the  brother  shall  regard 
the  ground  of  separation  to  be  removed?  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
respecting  another  text  appealed  to  5  '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,' — an  expression  which,  so  far  from  establishing  Dr 
Young's  interpretation,  manifestly  subverts  it,  since  this  clduse  is  explained 
by  the  following  relative  words :  ^not  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses;' 
which  plainly  teach  that  God's  reconciling  the  world,  was  not  the  exercise  of 
a  moral  influence  upon  them,  but  an  act  of  redeeming  judicial  procedure  /or 
them.  In  seeking  to  fortify  his  position  at  this  point,  the  author  ventures 
on  what  most  thoughtful  readers  will  consider  bold  and  perilous  ground. 
This  is  nothing  else  than,  an  emphatic  denial  of  all  necessity  for  satisfaction 
to  divine  law  and  justice,  in  the  scheme  of  human  salvation.  '  Were  the 
supposed  dishonour  and  damage,'  he  says,  'real,  the  necessity  argued  for 
would  be  imperative.  But  are  they  real!  Is  authority  really  weakened 
simply  by  being  resisted  ?  Is  a  law  really  dishonoured  by  the  simple  fact  of 
its  being  violated,  when  it  is  perfectly  able  to  avenge  itself?'  Not  content 
with  this,  he  disclaims  also  the  possibility  of  satisfaction,  and  any  need  of 
appeasing  the  divine  anger,  since  this  must  be  reckoned  a  mere  figurative  ex- 
pression, indicating  merely  his  abhorrence  of  sin.  Surely  there  is  some  deep 
and  darkening  mistake  here  which  beclouds  the  mind  of  the  author,  and 
shuts  out  from  his  view  the  light  of  truth.  Does  he  really  mean  to  affirm 
that  God's  law,  or  God  himself,  is  not  dishonoured  when  his  holy  will  is 
resisted,  and  this  by  the  simple  act  of  resistance ;  though  He  is  possessed  of 
almighty  power  to  vindicate  his  authority  in  punishing  the  transgression  1 
The  true  question  here,  however,  is  not,  as  Dr  Young  in  this  reasoning 
assumes,  regarding  the  power  of  the  law  to  avenge  itself  in  inflicting  the 
penalty  of  its  violation,  but  it  is  respecting  the  righteousness  of  the  Law- 
giver, when  the  penalty  is  remitted  in  the  pardon  of  sinners.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  power,  but  of  faithfulness.  God  annexed  a  penalty  of  death  to  the 
violation  of  his  law ;  and  the  inquiry  is,  can  that  penalty  be  set  aside  without 
satisfaction,  and  those  who  had  incurred  it  blessed  with  the  divine  favour  as 
if  they  had  never  been  threatened  with  death,  or  deserved  to  endure  it  ?  This, 
we  maintain,  cannot  be ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  God  to  guard  the  honour  of 
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his  character  aud  law,  by  showing  his  infiuite  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  vindi- 
cating the  righteoasness  of  all  parts  of  bis  revealed  will.  The  author  should 
be  fully  aware  that  he  misstates  our  views  when  he  alleges  that  we  represent 
God  in  this,  *  as  goaded  by  the  desire  for  retaliation,  and  with  an  ungovern- 
able fury  of  resentment,'  and  thus  demanding  satisfaction.  He  may  regard 
the  idea  of  the  divine  judicial  displeasure  to  be  'a  fictiou'  if  he  choose;  but 
he  knows  that  what  we  mean  by  it,  is  his  displeasure  as  a  judge  against  sin  ; 
and  we  make  free  to  say,  it  will  require  from  him  a  kind  and  force  of  reason- 
ing very  diflferent  indeed  from  what  he  has  yet  shown,  to  prove  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  '  the  anger  of  God,'  and  similar  expressions  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Dr  Young  is  among  the  first  of  the  writers  holding 
the  same  views  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  who  has  really  grappled  with  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  demonstrate  its  relation  and  consistency,  on  their  theory,  with 
divine  law  and  eternal  justice ;  he  has  brought  eminent  ability  to  the  arduous 
task ;  he  has  also  thrown  all  his  strength  as  a  scholar  and  logician  into  the 
e£Ebrt  of  laying  sure  the  foundations ;  but,  as  appears  to  us,  the  laborious 
work  is  a  complete  failnre.  One  sentence  from  the  word  of  God,  which 
Olshausen  happily  calls  *  the  Acropolis  of  the  Christian  faith,'  meets  and  over- 
throws for  ever  every  definite  argument  against  expiation,  which  he  strives 
bard  to  establish :  ^  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  a  propitiation  in  his  blood 
through  faith,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God  ....  so  that  He  is  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.'  This  .brings  us  to  notice  the 
subject  of  next  chapter. 


With  respect  to  the  former  doctrine,  the  author  advocates  the  theory  of  a 
subjective  justification  in  rectifying  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  he  strongly 
denies  the  truth  of  imputation  altogether.    In  the  course  of  discussion  herq, 
he  traces  the  etymology  of  the  term  'justify,'  along  with  its  cognates,  in  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture,  aud  argues  this  means  '  to  righten,'  and  that 
justification  or  righteousness  properly  signifies  *  rightening,  setting  right  the 
soul  which  before  was  wholly  wrong.'   In  ()roof  of  this  he  cites  numerous 
passages  where  the  word  'justify'  in  some  of  its  forms  occurs,  and  he  gives 
at  these  citations  the  terms  '  vindicate,  clear,  righten '  as  expletives  of 
'justify.'   It  is  not  a  tittle  remarkable  that  in  these  quotations  he  pays  no 
attention  .to  the  middle  term  ^  clear,'  though  one  of  his  own  meanings  of 
'justify,'  but  keeps  the  word  '  righten'  almost  exclusively  before  the  thoughts 
of  his  readers,  as  if  this  sense  could  possibly  bring  out  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  texts  referred  to.    We  know  of  no  way  of  seeking  after  Scripture 
truth  more  unsatisfactory  and  deceptive  than  this,  in  which  numerous  quota- 
tions of  texts  are  made,  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  word  essential  to  a  divine 
doctrine,  and  each  example  accompanied  with  mere  assertion,  that  such  is 
there  its  sense,  without  attempt  to  prove  from  text  or  context  that  this 
appears  to  reason  its  true  exegesis.    We  grieve  to  say  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  author  seems  to  us  to  fall  into  this  mistake.    In  order 
to  establish  his  views  of  justification,  he  makes,  in  process  of  his  argument,  not 
a  few  extraordinary  averments,  and  these  among  the  rest :  '  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  human  sin  is  discovered,  is  perfectly  seen,  and  is  judged,  condemned,  and 
punished  in  the  instant  it  is  committed.   No  possibility,  legal,  judicial,  or  other- 
wise, of  escape  exists,  save  by  the  expulsion  and  destruction  of  the  dire  root 
of  evil  Hence  justification  is  not  a  process  of  law  at  all,  nor  the  mere  forma) 
v&ct  of  a  judge ;  it  is  a  real,  inward,  entire  change.    The  man  is  really  right- 
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ened,  not  legally  acquitted.'  This  is  certainly  plain  speaking,  definite  in 
meaning,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  dogmatic  enough  in  assertion ;  we  only 
wonder  what  the  writer  makes  of  the  large  number  of  Scripture  texts  that 
speak  of  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  truth  is,  we  have  tried  all  in  our  power  to 
discover  the  place  in  his  system  of  belief  for  the  pardon  of  sins  by  God,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  see  even  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word ; 
unless  it  be,  that  in  some  parts  he  seems  to  identify  the  remission  of  sins  with 
the  extirpation  of  evil  from  the  heart,  and  so  glides  from  the  one  idea  to  the 
other  on  the  same  page,  without  observing  or  at  least  giving  any  notice  of 
the  wide  transition.  In  opposition  to  this  whole  theory  of  subjective  justifi- 
cation, we  maintain  what  appears  to  us  the  clear  truth  of  Scripture,  that  it  is 
a  legal  change  of  state,  in  which  God  as  judge  declares  a  believing  sinner 
righteous,  and  makes  him  ^accepted  in  the  Beloved.'  In  support  of  this 
view,  we  -appeal  to  those  numerous  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  which 
justification  is  used  as  antithetical  to  condemnation.  Thus  we  read,  '  It  is 
God  that  justifiet^;  who  is  he  that  condemneth?*  And  so  elsewhere  we 
have  '  judgment  or  sentence  unto  condemnation'  employed  in  antithesis  to 
*  judgment  or  sentence  unto  justification.'  What  can  more  clearly  prove 
than  this  that  justification  is  as  much  a  sentence,  a  judgment,  a  declaration 
of  a  judge,  as  condemnation?  See  also  Isa.  1.  8,  9;  Matt.  xii.  37;  Rom. 
V.  16.'  We  venture  to  aflfirm,  without  fear  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
in  no  instance  in  Scripture  has  'justify' the  sense  of  producing  righteousness. 
We  do  not  make  God  holy  when  we  justify  Him :  the  unrighteous  judge  does 
not  make  the  wicked  holy  when  he  justifies  him  for  reward.  He  surely  is 
not  abomination  to  the  Lord  who  makes  the  unrighteous  good;  but  he  is 
declared  to  be  such  who  either  justifies  the  wicked  or  condemns  the  just. 
Besides,  on  this  view  of  subjective  justification,  it  seems  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  regeneration  and  sanctification ;  and  yet,  is  it  not  clear,  these 
are  spoken  of  as  separate  and  distinct  blessings  in  the  Bible  1  The  author 
assails  the  doctrine  of  imputation  here  mentioned  in  no  measured  terms; 
but  we  may  postpone  remarks  on  this  till  reviewing  his  sentiments  regarding 
the  work  of  Christ. 


The  two  following  chapters,  in  which  our  author  discusses  sacrifice  in 
general,  and  the  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  economy  in  particular,  are  suggestive 
of  grave  strictures.  He  denies  all  idea  of  expiation  in  the  sacrifices  under 
the  law,  and  enters  into  an  elaborate  proof  that  these  could  not  take  away 
sin.  It  was  surely  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  such  strong  and  reiterated 
assertions  of  this  truism,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  maintains  the 
contrary,  or  affirms  that  these  animal  oblations  possessed  a  real  atoning  virtue 
for  removing  human  guilt.  What  Dr  Young  requires  here  to  prove  is,  that 
these  sacrifices  were  never  appointed  by  God  to  represent  or  point  forward 
to  the  great  propitiation,  in  Christ  giving  himself  for  us  an  offering  unto  God. 
He  tries  to  establish  this,  but  tries,  as  we  firmly  believe,  all  in  vain.  In  order 
to  show  that  expiation  was  not  involved  in  legal  offerings,  he  refers  to  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  atonement  is  represented  as  made  for  houses  or 
other  material  things ;  and  he  argues,  that  since  expiation  could  not  be  made 
for  these,  no  such  meaning  is  included  in  the  word  when  applied  to  sinful  men. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense  we  ask.  Is  this  the  rational  course,  for  seekmg 
to  find  Scripture  truth  on  this  subject?  Instead  of  referring  to  a  few  texts 
in  wliich  the  word  atonement  is  used  in  relation  to  houses^  in  order  to.  discover 
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its  meaning  as  applied  to  men,  does  not  plain  reason  require  that  we  first 
ascertain  its  import  regarding  persons,  and  then,  in  this  light,  interpret  its 
application  to  things  f  It  was  not  for  houses  bat  for  men  that  Mosaic  sacri- 
fices were  instituted ;  it  is  not  to  things  but  to  persons  that  in  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  cases  the  term  atonement  is  applied ;  and  in  these  we  maintain  the 
radical,  the  necessary  idea  it  involves  is  expiation,  as  pointing  forward  to  the 
propitiation  of  Christ.  To  deny,  as  the  author  does,  this  meaning  and  typical 
significance,  is  directly  to  oppose  or  set  aside  the  great  truth  placed  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is,  moreover,  to  rob  many 
passages  of  Scripture  of  their  plain  meaning,  and  to  place  them  before 
common  readers  in  darkness  and  confusion.  What,  on  this  principle,  can  an 
unlettered  man  make  of  such  texts  as  these — Ex.  xxx.  15 ;  xxxii.  30 ; 
Num.  xvi.  46;  xxviii.  22!  It  is  a  poor,  vague  thing  which  the  author 
proposes  to  substitute  in  room  of  this  grand  old  truth,  as  the  lesson  taught 
by  these  legal  sacrifices.  He  says,  they  were  intended  simply  to  express  self- 
surrender  and  grateful  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  and  thus 
that  the  whole  life  should  be  thankfully  devoted  to  God.  It  is  a  dim  and 
unsatisfactory  principle,  too,  that  he  announces  as  the  explanation  of  these 
divinely  appointed  offerings,  and  the  language  applied  to  them,  that  all 
meaning  in  these  is  figurative, — a  theory  of  interpreting  divine  symbols,  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  we  know  not  where  it  begins,  and  cannot 
see  where  it  must  end. 

SACRIFICE  OP  CHRIST — SACRIFICIAL  TERMS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMEKT. 

The  chapter  which  treats  directly  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is-by  far  the 
most  important  in  this  volume.  We  wish  much  our  space  would  allow  us  to 
follow  the  author  at  some  adequate  length,  in  the  discussion  of  this  vital 
truth.  It  is  manifestly  to  this  great  theme  that  all  the  other  speculations 
and  reasonings  of  the  work  converge,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  test  the 
author's  argument  on  this  lofty  ground,  as  well  as  to  examine  the  result  fully 
in  the  light  of  Scripture.  We  deem  this  the  more  desirable,  for  this  minor 
reason,  that  at  this  point  his  language  and  tone  undergo  a  change  by  no 
means  for  the  better.  We  know  not  how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for ;  but 
the  genial  tone  and  moderation  of  spirit  which  mark  in  general  the  earlier 
chapters,  are  changed  here  for  a  certain  acerbity  and  vehemence  of  expression, 
as  if  need  were  sometimes  felt  to  make  up  for  strength  of  argument  by 
violence  of  language.  We  care  not  to  dwell  on  this  topic ;  but,  on  reflection, 
the  amiable  and  excellent  author  will  probably  see  he  has  erred,  in  applying 
such  terms  as  the  following  to  a  doctrine  which  thousands  of  the  best  men 
of  our  race  have  embraced  as  the  ground  of  their  holiest  hopes :  '  The 
strange  and  revolting  idea  that  God  imputed  the  sins  of  men  to  Jesus;' 
*  conclusions  must  be  abjured  as  wholly  impious;'  'the  idea  of  putting  the 
sins  of  a  being  who  is  guilty  on  another  Being  who  is  innocent  would  be 
gross  injustice, — ^the  thing  is  a  pure,  sheer  absurdity ;'  '  to  say  that  God  im- 
puted sin  to  Jesus  is  direct  blasphemy.'  Such  language  as  this  from  one 
whom  we  esteem  and  love,  can  only  awaken  in  us  emotions  of  grief  and  pain. 
It  would  be  easy  to  retort  expressions  as  severe,  and,  as  we  think,  much  better 
deserved  on  Dr  Young's  own  system  of  belief;  but  we  shall  forbear,  and  try 
to  show,  that  '  charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind.' 

His  views  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  may  be  con- 
densed in  a  single  sentence  in  his  own  words :  '  The  blood  of  Christ  is  only 
and  wholly  a  moral  influence,  not  the  ground  of  any  imagined  legal  acquitta^, 
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bat  the  deep  caase  of  a  spiritual  renewal  and  of  a  parity  which  springs  from 
a  humble  trust  in  God's  free  grace.'  He  objects,  as  we  haye  seen,  in  very 
Rtrong  terms,  to  the  principle  of  imputation,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  propitiatory,  vicarious  sacrifice.  The  grounds  of  his  objections  on 
this  head  are  just  those  commonly  urged  by  Socinians  and  others  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  true  substitution  in  offering  expiation  for  sin. 
He  reasons  as  if  the  orthodox  view  must  imply  that  God,  in  the  act  of  impu- 
tation, tJwugkl  the  all-holy  Jesus  a  sinner,  and  on  this  account  withdrew  from 
Him  his  love  and  visited  Him  with  his  anger.  Is  it  not  sufficient  t<»  answer 
to  this,  that  it  rests  on  entire  misapprehension  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of 
imputation,  and  confounds  »  divine  judicial  act  towards  the  Redeemer  as  a 
substitute  for  men,  with  a  divine  moral  affection  towards  Him  as  the  Father's 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  He  was  always  well  pleased,  and  we  believe  ncYer 
more  so  than  when  '  He  put  Him  to  grief  for  our  sake,  and  '  made  Him  who 
knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  in  our  room,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him? '  He  thus,  too, repeats  once  more  the  oft  answered  assertion,  that 
this  idea  of  in  any  way  accounting  or  treating  the  sinless  Saviour  as  guilty  in 
the  room  of  men  '  would  be  a  gross  injustice.'  Is  it  not  enough  yet  again  to 
reply,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  infinitely  willing  to  take  the  place  of  sinners  of 
our  raqe  ?  and  since  He  had  full  power  to  lay  down  his  life  a  ransom  for  them, 
there  can  be  no  injustice  in  accepting  the  compassionate  sacrifice  at  his  hands. 
Moreover,  the  author,  on  his  own  theory,  does  not  get  rid  of  the  facts  of 
Jesus'  history.  According  to  his  own  representation,  the  God-man  Christ 
Jesus,  all-sinless,  perfectly  holy,  lived  on  earth  in  sorrow,  in  loneliness,  suffered 
at  last  and  died  on  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  men,  yea,  in  some  sense,  on  account 
of  their  sins, — ^the  Divine  Father  at  least  permitted  his  beloved,  holy  Son  to 
endure  all  this,  and  did  not  interpose  to  protect  or  deliver  Him ; — explain, 
we  say,  this  mystery  of  righteous  providence,  reconcile  this  suffering  to 
death  of  the  sinless  One,  on  the  principle  of  excluding  all  idea  of  expiation 
from  his  history, — and  then,  admitting  this  great  truth,  we  shall  find  it  an 
easy  task  to  harmonize  the  whole  with  the  divine  rectitude.  We  submit, 
however,  that  the  proper  line  of  thought  here  is  not,  to  pursue  the  path  of 
objection  which  human  reason  might  urge  against  the  doctrine  of  substitn- 
tion,  or  to  raise  doubts  that  might  be  pressed  along  the  whole  procedure  of 
providence,  where  the  same  principle,  though  in  a  lower  sphere,  and  in 
different  relations,  is  exemplified ;  but  the  true  course  of  inquiry  is,  What 
saith  the  Scripture  I  Who  needs  miss  or  mistake  the  response  to  this  of 
the  oracles  of  God?'  In  divine  fulness  and  variety  of  expression  this  is  the 
summary  of  all :  '  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities. 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  Dr  Young  may  tell  us  this  language  is 
'  largely  figurative;'  but  as  he  nowhere  condescends  on  definite  particulars,  or 
informs  us  what  is  figure  and  what  is  fact  in  the  case,  we  prefer  to  accept 
the  inspired  words  in  the  plain  meaning  they  convey,  and  in  which  thej 
have  been  received  by  the  multitudes  of  them  that  believe  in  all  ages. 
The  author  puts  another  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  sub- 
stitution, which,  coming  from  him,  we  confess  occasions  our  profound 
amazement,  and  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  advert,  in  justice  to 
our  sense  of  reverence  for  the  divine  nature.  He  alleges,  that  in  the  idea 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which  implies  expiation  and  satisfaction  for  sin,  *  there 
seems  inevitably  involved  the  conception  of  two  different  gods, — ^the  one 
with  an  aspect  overwhelming  and  awful,  the  other  benignant,  subduing,  and 
tender.'    We  own  we  are  at  once  astonished  and  pained  that  Dr  Young, 
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knowiog  evangelical  belief  so  well,  coold  allow  himself  to  pen  words  like 
these.  He  is  fallj  aware  that  we  hold  as  firmly  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do,  the  eqaal  love  of  the  Dirine  Father  and  the  Divine  Son,  and  believe  it  was 
in  pare  benignity  the  Father  sent  the  Son  as  well  as  accepted  his  sacrifice 
in  the  room  of  sinful  men ;  while  it  was  in  the  perfect  righteoasness  of  his 
nature,  that  the  Son  gave  himself  for  us  a  sacrifice  unto  God  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour.  There  was  personality  of  affection  and  action  in  this 
mysterious  giving  of  the  Father  and  coming  of  the  Son ;  but  there  wa  a  in  all, 
ineflFable  union  of  divine  purpose  and  love.  Where  then,  we  ask,  was  our 
friend's  well-known  candour  and  courtesy  and  sense  of  fairness,  when  he 
suffered  himself  to  give  such  a  distorted  representation  of  our  sentiments, 
and  send  it  forth  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  an  objection  to  the  views  of 
Christian  brethren  ? 

With  respect  to  Dr  Young's  own  theory,  that  Christ's  sacrifice  is  '  wholly 
a  moral  influence,'  and  in  no  sense  a  satisfaction,  through  his  bearing  the 
penalty  of  the  divine  law  for  sin,  we  see  many  reasons  for  its  rejection  as 
ansound  and  unscriptural.  We  can  here  do  little  more  than  name  some  of 
these.  First  of  all,  this  view  does  not  agree  with  the  Bible  revelation  of 
God's  character.  He  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  a  Judge  who  administers 
law,  and  also  as  a  Father  who  shows  love  to  men.  How  does  Dr  Young 
regard  this  twofold  and  fully  harmonious  representation  of  the  one  Jeho- 
vah, in accordanc0  with  his  theory  of  Jesus'  sacrifice?  He  tells  us  God  is 
rea%  a  Father,  as  cherishing  affection  for  his  sinful  offspring ;  but  He  is  only 
figurcUiveb/  called  a  Judge,  as  punishing  their  transgression.  We  own  we  fail 
to  perceive  the  least  authority  for  this  fanciful  distinction  in  the  Bible,  and 
maintain  He  is  as  truly  revealed  there  a  Judge,  upholding  the  sanctions  of 
his  law,  as  He  is  revealed  a  Father,  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  his  love.  And 
this  is  a  fatal  objection,  as  we  think,  to  the  author's  view  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
that  it  requires  such  a  groundless  distinction,  and  repudiates  all  idea  of  satis- 
faction to  God's  law  and  justice  for  the  vindication  of  his  righteousness  in 
dispensing  mercy  to  guilty  men.  In  this  connection  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
observed  with  what  frequency  and  emphasis  the  principle  of  divine  righteous- 
ness is  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  displayed  and  fulfilled  in  human  redemp- 
tion ;  supporting  the  conclusion,  that  this  manifestation  was  required  for  the 
glory  of  God's  character  in  this  merciful  work.  Further,  this  view  does  not 
meet  the  wants  and  fears  of  man's  conscience.  The  human  heart  trembles 
nnder  conviction  of  sin,  as  afraid  of  punishment  from  the  great  Judge,  and 
conscience  wants  a  propitiation  for  the  burden  of  guilt  lying  on  it,  in  order 
that  an  honourable  and  satisfactory  pardon  may  be  received  from  God.  Dr 
Young,  and  all  writers  who  deny  the  fact  of  expiation  in  Jesus'  blood,  urge 
that  these  are  false  fears,  and  spring  from  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  divine, 
loving  nature.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  such  barren  words  to  a  truly 
awakened  soul ;  it  will  not  be  pacified  by  them,  for  the  fears  are  not  false. 
We  deeply  believe,  if  there  is  truth  in  man's  moral  nature,  it  is  in  this  con- 
viction, sin  deserves  to  be  punished,  sin  must  be  punished ;  and  hence  the  want 
in  the  human  conscience  of  a  propitiation  for  sin,  appointed  and  accepted  of 
God,  in  order  to  trust  and  rest  in  his  forgiving  mercy.  This  then,  as  appears 
to  us,  is  the  irreparable  defect  of  the  theory  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice 
under  remark,  that  it  leaves  this  instinctive  feeling  and  want  of  man's  moral 
nature  wholly  unsatisfied  and  unrelieved.  How  different  with  the  evangelical 
view  I  It  interprets  the  divine  words,  and  bears  them  in  their  native  power 
to  the  sinner's  trembling  heart :  '  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  who  is  the  propitiaOm  for  our  sins.' 
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Moreover,  this  view  does  not  accord  with  the  history  of  Jesns*  death,  or 
with  the  records  of  his  redeeming  work.  All  that  Dr  Young  seems  to  see 
in  the  mysterious  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  a  display  of  self-sacrificing  love 
for  the  good  of  men ;  a  martyrdom  for  truth  in  loyalty  to  a  noble  mission, 
willingly  undertaken  and  heroically  prosecuted  ;  a  fatal  issue,  most  meekly 
borne,  of  a  wild  and  cruel  persecution  by  wicked  men.  On  this  awful  subject 
we  would  speak  with  profound  reverence ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
ask.  On  these  principles  wherefore  the  intense  agitation  and  sorrow  of  soul 
of  the  God-man  in  view  of  his  death  1 — whence  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and 
the  superhuman  fear  drawing  forth  *  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that 
was  able  to  save  Him  from  death?' — why,  above  all,  that  voice  of  anguish 
and  desolation  on  the  cross :  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
met'  If  the  Son  of  God  simply  died  as  a  noble  example  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  as  a  martyr  to  truth,  these  awful  facts  are  not  merely  mysterious,  they 
are  painfully  out  of  keeping  with  the  majestic  endurance  and  faith  of  his 
character ;  they  accord  not  with  his  love  unequalled  or  with  his  greatness 
beyond  compare,  while  they  appear  in  strange  contrast  to  the  calm  resigna- 
tion and  even  triumphant  joy  with  which,  through  grace,  thousands  of  his 
people  have  met  the  most  terrible  of  deaths  for  his  sake.  But  admit  the 
doctrine  of  propitiation  for  sin  as  the  great  element  in  Jesus'  death,  and  the 
key  to  these  sublime  facts  is  found ;  mystery,  it  is  true,  still  remains,  yet  it 
is  the  mystery  of  atoning  love  and  sorrow,  in  which  Immanuel  dies — God  in 
our  nature,  God  in  our  room.  Besides,  is  not  this  theory  singularly  inac- 
cordant  with  the  records  of  Jesus'  redeeming  work  ?  Is  He  not  predicted 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a 
Priest  offering  sacrifice  for  sin  and  making  intercession  for  transgressors? 
yet  we  do  not  observe  that  Dr  Young  refers  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
volume  to  the  priestly  character  or  advocacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  No  place, 
BO  far  as  we  see,  is  assigned  in  his  system  for  the  perpetual  high-priesthood 
of  Christ,  or  for  his  now  being  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  Him,  because  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  We 
look  into  the  inspired  writings  to  observe  what  importance  is  attached  to  the 
Saviour's  risen  life  as  a  power  for  our  salvation, — to  his  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us,  to  his  giving  the  Spirit,  to  his  being  a  Priest  on  his 
throne,  to  his  being  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  to 
Israel  and  the  remission  of  sins, — ^then  we  look  into  this  volume  and  find  the 
efiScacy  of  this  exalted  life  virtually  if  not  really  ignored ;  and  thus  are  we 
justified  in  saying,  the  theory  advocated  does  not  harmonize  with  the  records 
of  Jesus'  redeeming  work. 

Once  more,  this  view  does  not  coincide  with  the  testimony  and  truth  of 
Scripture.  Dr  Young  labours  hard  to  prove  that  such  terms  as  *  recon- 
ciliation and  propitiation,'  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old, 
convey  no  idea  of  expiation  or  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  refer  entirely  to 
the  moral  change  required  in  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  effected  here 
simply  by  the  manifestation  of  divine  love,  through  which  *  God  incarnated 
himself  and  sacrificed  himself  in  Jesus  Christ.*  We  have  gone  over  his 
proof  texts  for  this  hypothesis  with  all  the  care  in  our  power,  we  have 
weighed  his  arguments  and  criticisms  deliberately,  as  we  think  candidly, 
and  we  feel  this  conviction  in  our  inmost  heart,  clearer,  deeper,  stronger, 
than  ever,  that  iiis  position  is  not  merely  unsupported  and  indefensible,  but 
is  palpably  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  Holy  Scripture.  We 
are  prepared  to  confirm  this,  both  by  an  examination  of  the  usage  of  the 
original  terms,  and  by  an  exegesis  in  detail  of  the  strongest  passages  which 
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the  aathoT  has  produced  or  can  produce.  It  is  most  manifest  many  of  the 
texts  which  he  cites  in  proof  have  no  definite  or  decisive  bearing  on  the 
qaestiou  at  issne,  and  depend  for  all  their  imagined  force  on  the  simple 
strength  of  his  assertion  as  to  their  meaning  or  application.  In  support  of 
our  belief  on  this  cardinal  truth,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr 
Young,  we  can  only  here  refer  to  such  texts  as  these :  1  Sam.  xxix.  4 ; 
Heb.  ii.  17  ;  Eph.  ii.  16  ;  Col.  i.  21,  22  ;  1  John  iv.  10;  Rom.  iii.  10.  In 
this  last  cited  text  especially  it  will  be  observed  the  terms  ^  reconciled '  and 
*  saved '  are  placed  in  contrast^  the  former  said  to  be  effected  by  Jesus'  death, 
the  latter  accomplished  by  his  life ;  whereas,  according  to  our  author's  view, 
they  must  mean  the  very  same  thing,  for  what  is  reconciliation  with  him  but 
just  spiritual  salvation  ? 


We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  last  chapter  of 
this  work,  regarding  what  the  author  terms  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  for  sin.  We  accept  such  established  facts  as  he  submits  respect- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  early  fathers  in  the  church,  and  estimate  them  at 
their  legitimate  value ;  but  it  is  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  rightly  inter- 
preted that  the  truth  here  must  be  determined ;  and  these  references  to  former 
times  might  be  reckoned  more  pertinent  if  any  names  of  weight  in  the  past 
could  be  adduced  as  supporting  the  views  advocated  in  this  volume.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  either,  to  give  the  attention  it  claims  to  this  grave  sentence 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  in  which  the  author  says,  *  The  distinctive 
revelation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  chosen  and  special  teaching  of  the 
Master  himself,  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  childship  of  all  souls.' 
We  have  only  to  observe,  if  this  be  true,  we,  along  with  millions  of  the  good 
in  every  age,  have  read  our  Bible  all  in  vain,  and  we  see  not  what  need  there 
was  for  the  immense  divine  sacrifice  made  for  human  redemption  at  all. 
We  shall  not,  besides,  offer  further  remark  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  prosecuted  here  his  chosen  work.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  he 
has  claimed  with  sufficient  frequency  the  merit  of  simplicity  for  his  opinions, 
and  asserted  with  more  than  due  force,  that  those  who  hold  the  evangelical 
views,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture,  but  must  have 
an  'artificial  theology  ;'  'the  form  of  hard  logical  proposition.'  This  com- 
mon outcry  against  system  and  logic  in  evangelical  theology,  it  might  be  re- 
plied, is  unreasoning,  and,  with  all  deference,  it  is  with  such  writers  as  our 
author  singularly  inconsistent.  Why,  here  is  his  own  book,  a  volume  of 
above  five  hundred  pages,  elaborately  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exhibiting  to  the  world  his  system  of  religious  belief,  and,  from  beginning  to 
end,  he  employs  all  the  logic  in  his  power  to  prove  that  bis  scheme  of  theo- 
logy is  coherent  and  true.  In  face  of  this,  what  is  the  use  of  decrying  sys- 
tem and  logic  on  this  subject,  as  if  these  were  all  wrong  on  one  side,  but  all 
right  on  the  other  ?  We  close  our  review  of  this  volume  with  mingled  and 
conflicting  emotions.  We  cherish  sentiments  of  cordial  esteem  and  regard 
for  the  author.  We  have  entire  confidence  in  his  earnestness  and  honesty  as 
an  inquirer  after  truth ;  and  we  believe  he  sincerely  trusts  and  loves  the 
Saviour,  whom  he  seeks  here  to  honour  and  serve.  We  feel  at  the  same  time 
a  deep  and  sorrowful  regret  at  the  import  and  aims  of  his  work.  We  are 
fully  persuaded  he  has  in  this  gone  out  of  the  way  of  Scripture  doctrine,  and 
we  have  given  our  reasons  for  this  judgment  in  our  preceding  remarks.  We 
have  sought  to  examine  his  main  positions  with  all  attention  and  fairness. 
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We  have  not  consciously  evaded  any  argument  of  weight  because  it  ap- 
peared formidable,  and  it  has  been  our  earnest  endeavour  to  speak  in  terms 
of  brotherly  Itindness  and  respect,  so  as  to  give  no  just  occasion  of  offence  or 
pain.  It  has  been  with  profound  grief  we  have  felt  ourselves  constrained  to 
join  issue  with  Dr  Young  on  the  leading  tenets  advocated  in  this  work,  and 
this  as  a  simple  act  of  allegiance,  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  It  would  have  been  an  intense  gatisfaction  to  us,  if  loyalty  to  our 
great  Lord  had  permitted  us,  to  commend  to  the  approval  of  our  fellow- 
Christians  the  fruit  of  such  patient  toil  and  care  as  this  volume  displays;  but 
with  affectionate  sorrow  we  say  it,  this  pleasure  is  denied  us.  May  we  yet 
hope  to  see  the  genial  and  revered  author  return  from  these  speculatious,  to 
the  simple  faith  of  his  youthful  years ;  and  may  we  still  trust  to  welcome  him 
among  us,  with  his  eminent  abilities  and  glowing  eloquence,  to  preach  as  well 
as  defend  the  '  gospel  wherein  we  stand,  how  that  Qhrist  died  for  our  sius 
according  to  the  Scriptdres.' 
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Tub  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  met  in  Qaeen  Street  Hall  on  the  14th 
May  1866,  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  The 
Rev.  Dr  Marshall,  Coupar- Angus,  moderator, 
preached  on  Zech.  xiv.  8,  9,  and  constituted 
the  Synod  by  prayer. 

CHANGES  ON  THE  ROLL. 

It  was  reported  that  the  following  changes 
affecting  the  roll  had  occurred  since  last 
meeting. 

Removed  by  Death.— J&meB  R.  Ker,  Pitten- 
weem,  May  16,  1865;  John  Hunter,  Savoch 
of  Deer,  June  8, 1865 ;  James  Brown,  Shapin- 
shay,  August  8,  18fi5 ;  Kobert  Leishman,  East 
Church,  Kinross,  September  9,  1866 ;  Wil- 
liam Lindsay,  East  Church,  Perth,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1865;  Andi^ew  Martin,  Lochmaben, 
November  22, 1865 ;  James  Pringle,  Clavering 
•  Place  Church,  Newcastle,  March  8,  1866; 
Wm.  Burnet,  Boston  Church,  Cupar,  March 
19,  1866 ;  Eobert  Hogg,  Aly  th,  April  6,  1866. 

Demitted  their  Charges. — William  Drum- 
mond,  Whitehaven,  July  11,  1865;  Alexan- 
der Withers,  Westray,  August  7,  1865 ;  John 
Dalziel  Dickie,  West  Church,  Selkirk,  August 
15,  1865;  John  Brocket  Ritchie,  Charlotte 
Street,  Aberdeen,  February  6,  1866;  John 
Boyd,  West  Kilbride,  March  13,  1866 ;  Wil- 
liam Berwick,  Bell  Street  Church  (1st),  Dun- 
dee, March  28,  1866. 

8u^ended,—Z6hxi.  Pettigrew ;  and  his  pas- 
toral relation  to  the  congregation  of  Holm 
dissolved,  August  16,  1865. 

Deposed.— John  Wilson,  George  Street 
Church,  Paisley. 

Loosed  from  his  Charge. — Joseph  Leckie, 
Millport,  on  accepting  call  to  Ibrox  Church, 
Glasgow,  April  17,  1866. 

rrcww/a^oi.— Robert  Campbell,  from  Cannon 


Street,  Glasgow,  to  Aldershot,  June'  6, 1865 ; 
James  Rennie,  from  West  Church,  Dalkeith, 
to  St  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  August  1, 
1865;  David  M'Ewan,  from  South  College 
Street,  Edinburgh,  to  collegiate  charge,  John 
Street,  Glasgow,  October  12,  1865;  Adaoi 
Lind  Simpson,  from  High  Street  (2d),  Edin- 
burgh, to  Derby,  November  2,  1865 ;  James 
Muir,  from  South  Church,  Falkirk,  to  Egre- 
mont,  November  21,  1865;  David  Sidey, 
from  Auchtermuchty  (North)  to  West  Cai- 
der,  December  27,  1866 ;  William  Fleming, 
from  Union  Church,  Kirkaldy,  to  collegiato 
charge,  Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh,  March  20, 
1866;  James  Robertson,  from  Balfron  to 
Union  Church,  Bread  Street,  Edinburgh, 
March  27,  1866 ;  John  Thomson,  from  Stron- 
say  to  High  Street  (2d),  Edinburgh,  April  16, 
1866. 

Inducted. — Daniel  McLean,  formeriy  of  the 
Jamaica  Mission,  into  Broomgate  Church, 
Lanark,  July  26,  1865 ;  and  William  Barras, 
formerly  minister  at  Buckie,  into  Cannon 
Street  Church,  Glasgow,  December  26,  1866. 

Admitted. — James  Banks,  formerly  minister 
of  Canal  Street  Church,  Paisley,  along  with 
the  Mission  Church,  Holm,  Kilmarnock,  July 
11,  1865. 

Ordained, — John  C.  Johnston,  to  collegiate 
charge,  Dunoon,  May  30,  1865;  William 
James,  at  Leeds,  May  31, 1865 ;  John  M*In- 
tyre,  at  Baillieston,  June  1,  1865;  George 
Douglas,  at  Walker,  June  6,  1865;  James 
Mercer  Dunlop,  to  collegiate  charge,  Dunbar 
(first),  June  27,  1866;  Matthew  Howieson,  at 
Auohtergaven,  July  4, 1865 ;  James  Stewart 
Nisbet,  at  Stromness,  July  4,  1866;  James 
H.  Cameron,  at  Newburgh  (second  congrega- 
tion), August  1,  1866 ;  Charles  D.  Squair,  at 
New  Deer,  August  10,  1866;  James  Bryce 
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White,  to  collegiate  charge,  Hartlepool,  Sep- 
tember d,  1865 ;  John  Pollock,  at  Galashiels 
(East  congregation),  September  12,  1865; 
John  M'Kerrow,  at  Penicuik,  September  19, 
Mb;  Nathaniel  Macdougall,  at  Portsoy, 
September  21,  1865;  John  Brown,  at  Kin- 
claven,  October  3,  1865 ;  WUliam  B.  Thom- 
son, MA.,  at  Wolverhampton,  October  8, 
1865;  Adain  B.  Bogerson,  at  Burray,  October 
17, 1865;  James  Jeffrey,  M.A.,  at  Dalkeith 
(West  congregation),  November  8,  1865; 
Adam  Gibb  Bussell,  M.B.,  at  Bradford,  York- 
shire, November  28,  1865 ;  William  Sharpe, 
»t  Archieston,  November  30,  1865;  Walter 
Bachan,  at  Sixtowns,  December  12,  1865; 
George  Morrison,  M.  A.,  at  Gourock,  December 
19,  1865;  George  G.  Grieve,  at  Buckie, 
Jaouary  11, 1866;  William  Sinclair,  at  Spring- 
bank,  January  22,  1866;  Charles  Cooper, 
K.A.,  at  Holm  of  Balfron,  January  23,  1866 ; 
James  Allison,  at  London  (Oxendon  Church), 
February  20, 1866 ;  John  Dunlop,  to  collegiate 
charge  at  Alyth,  March  1,  1866;  Charles 
Naismith,  at  Pitrodie,  March  27, 1866 ;  Daniel 
Paterson,  M.  A^  at  Smethwick,  April  3,  1866 ; 
George  Blair,  at  Savoch  of  Deer,  April  4, 
1866;  William  Hunter,  at  Bishop  Auckland, 
April  24, 1866 ;  Bobert  Scott,  at  Logiealmond, 
April  26,  1866. 


CHANGES  ON  ROLL  OF  GONOUBOATIONS. 

New  Congregations  Erected, — Motherwell, 
Aogust  4,  1865;  Greenock,  St  Andre w^s 
Square,  October  17,  1865 ;  Burra  Isles,  Shet- 
land, November  7,  1865;  Leicester,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1865 ;  Willington  Quay,  December  6, 
1865;  Glasgow,  Ibrox  Church,  Ibroxholm, 
January  9,  1866;  Langbank,  April  17,  1866. 

Disjoined. — A  portion  of  Erskine  Church, 
Stirling,  formed  into  the  new  congregation 
of  Allan  Park  Church,  along  with  J.  T. 
Gowanlock,  minister,  January  2,  1866.  Dis- 
joined from  the  Presbytery  of  Falkirk,  and 
united  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  the 
congregation  of  Kincardine,  according  to 
deed  of  Synod. 

Admitted.  — "^Yie  Mission  Church,  West 
Shaw  Street,  Holm,  Kilmarnock,  along  with 
their  minister,  July  11,  1865. 

LAW  ADVISERS. 

The  Clerk  reported  that  Mr  Bobert  Ellis, 
W.S.,  Bdinburgh,  had  accepted  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  Synod's  law  advisers; 
and  Mr  William  Chartres,  soUcitor,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  Mr  Bobert  Home,  soli- 
citor, Berwick-on-Tweed,  their  appointment 
as  the  law  advisers  of  the  Synod  in  matters 
connected  with  English  law. 

The  Moderator  having  thanked  the  Synod 
for  their  forbearance  and  kindness,  it  was 
moved  by  Dr  Peddie,  seconded  by  Mr  Finlay- 
son,  that  the  Bev.  Dr  John  MacParlane, 
Clapham,  London,  be  his  successor  in  the 
agreed  to  without  a  vote. 
Dr  MacParlane  took  the  chair  accordingly; 
after  which  the  order  of  business  proposed 
by  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  was 
fcgreed  to,  and  the  Synod  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  May  15M. 

The  Synod  met  at  eleven  o'clock.  After  de- 
votional exercises,  conducted  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Bitchie,  Dunse,  and  Bev.  J.  F.  M^Swaine,  the 
minutes  of  Synod  of  1865  were  approved  of. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Marshall,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  report  what  action  they 
would  recommend  the  Synod  to  take  in  re- 
ference to  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
sitting  on  the  Marriage  Laws  of  Scotland. 

AUTHENTICATION  OF  SYNODICAL  RECORDS. 

The  Bev.  Mr  Benton,  Kelso,  gave  in  the 
report  on  the  Authentication  of  Synodical 
records,  which  stated  that  the  minutes  of 
Synod  were  always  transcribed  into  a  folio 
volume,  but  that  they  were  without  any  strict 
or  legal  authentication.  This  called  for 
prompt  remedy,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  small  committee  of  Synod 
should  annually  be  appointed  for  the  twofold 
purpose,  (1)  of  comparing  the  proof  of  the 
minutes  to  be  printed  with  the  scroll  minutes, 
and  thus  secure  their  accuracy  before  being 
issued  for  distribution ;  and  (2)  to  compare 
the  corrected  proof  of  the  minutes  with  the 
transcribed  and  permanent  record,  and  certify 
it.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 
the  committee  should  report  its  proceedings 
to  the  Synod,  and  that,  on  the  Synod's  adop- 
tion of  the  report  certifving  the  accuracy  of 
the  transcribed  record,  the  Moderator  should 
be  authorized,  along  with  the  Clerk,  to  sub« 
scribe  each  page.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
compare  the  printed  minutes  from  the  date  of 
the  Union  in  1847,  with  a  view  to  their  legal 
authentication.    The  report  was  agreed  to. 

RULES  FOR  committee  OF  SELECTION. 

The  report  on  the  interim  rules  for  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  drawn  up  and  acted 
upon  at  last  Synod,  was  given  in  by  Dr 
Calderwood.  It  stated  that  the  rules  had 
wrought  exceedingly  .well,  and  that  they 
should  be  adopted.  The  rules  were,  after 
discussion,  agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  of 
Selection  appointed  to  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members :  —  Moderator  ex  officio^  Dr 
lUrMichael,  Dr  Harper,  Mr  Edward,  Dr 
Calderwood,  and  Mr  Parlane;  Mr  Paton, 
Tillicoultry,  and  Mr  James  Morton,  Greenock, 
elders. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Bev.  H.  M.  MacGill  read  the  report  of 
the  committee.  It  commenced  by  stating 
that  in  all  respects  it  was  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  statement  of  figures  ever 
submitted  to  the  Synod ;  only  twelve  congre- 
gations,including  five  that  never  had  reported, 
had  failed  to  send  in  returns.  It  proceeded 
to  give  a  series  of  elaborate  tables,  bringing 
out  the  re9ults  of  the  statistics  in  the  various 
presbyteries.  We  extract  the  following 
table,  showing  the  general  result  of  the 
statistics  for  1865  as  compared  with  1864 ^ 
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1864.  1865. 

Number  of  ministers,  including  colleagues  (supposing  aU  vacancies  filled  up),  607  620 

Elders,   4,308  4,466 

Preachers,  including  those  employed  for  Occasional  Supply,       ...  103  M 

Students  of  Divinity,   133  184 

BapUsms,   10,756  10,619 

Members,    170,690  172,752 

Average  attendance  on  Sabbath,   199,101  202,800 

Income  for  Congregational  Purposes,    '  £178,858  9   1  £195,024  1  6 

Congregational  Income  for  Missions  and  Benevolence,       .      .  60,690  13  11  61,677  8  f 

Total  Congregational  Income,   £229,649  8   0  £346,701  10  I 

Personal  Donations  for  Missions,   7,346  15  5  8,627  8  4 

Legacies  for  Missions,   644  3   6  3,206  9  9 

Non-congregational  Societies,  Schools,  and  Foreign  Contributions 

Missions,   1,887  11   2  1,265  18  8 

Scholarships,   677  14  3  466  19  10 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund,   210  18  6  300  16  6 

Interest  on  Aged  Ministers'  Fund,    745  18  11  679  4  7 

Manse  Subscriptions  not  included  in  Congregational  Income,      .      .  643  0  0  1,972  10  0 

Interest  on  Manse  Fund,   543  4  9  623  14  5 

London  Church  Extension  Fund,   1,313  6  0  1,061  17  6 

Total  Income,   £343.969  15  5  £264,796  9  10 

Average  Contributions  per  Member,   £1  6  11  £1  8  ^ 

Tot al^Upend,  excluding  Supplement,  but  Including  travelling  expenses,  96,273  11   5  98.712  0  4 

Amount  of  Supplement,    4,818  0  0  5,316  0  0 

Debt  paid  by  Congregations  (146  in  1864,  149  in  1865),              .  33,496  7   1  32,386  7  7 

Sabbath  School  Teachers,   8,976  8,977 

Do.      do.   Scholars,    71,084  72,601 

Ministers'  and  Elders'  Classes,   671  700 

AUendance  at  these,   18.495  18,068 

Volumes  in  465  Congregational  Libraries,   170,998  172,042 

Aggregate  Attendance  at  Prayer  Meetings,   84,773  32,620 


The  report  proceeded  as  follows :  The 
steady  progress  indicated  in  the  preceding 
figures  is  a  characteristic  of  the  state  of  the 
church,  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  numbers  can 
represent  it;  with  the  one  important  excep- 
tion relating  to  our  supply  of  students.  The 
following  is  d.  statement  of  the  progressive 
numbers  in  different  departments  for  conse- 
cutive years  ending  with  1865.  The  number 
of  congregations  since  1856  have  been  suc- 
cessively as  follows— 516,  520,  633,  636,  540, 
651,  657,  578,  585,  and  692.  The  number  of 
communicants,  including  those  of  1857  and 
the  subsequent  years,  have  been  162,622, 
157,801,  161,669,  163,554,  167,568,  168,245, 
169,631,  170,590,  172,752— the  increase  of 
membership  during  the  past  year  having 
been  2162.  In  Uke  manner,  there  has 
been  steady  advance  in  the  contributions 
of  the  church.  Our  reports  have  not 
included  personal  donations  or  bequests,  nor 
indeed  any  givings  not  strictly  congrega- 
tional in  their  source,  in  the  annual  average 
for  all  purposes  which  it  has  been  customary 
to  indicate  in  these  yearly  statements.  Ex- 
cluding all  extra-congregational  amounts 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  church,  and 
accordingly  withholding  from  the  general 
membership  the  advantage  in  our  calcula- 
tion of  sums  not  contributed  through  the 
medium  of  congregations,  the  average  yearly 
givings  per  member  have  been  since  1858— 
20s.  lid.,  238.  lOd.,  248.  8d.,  24s.  6d.,  24s.  Id., 
268.  3d.,  26s.  lid.,  and  28s.  5d.  If,  however, 
we  include  legacies  and  personal  donations, 
the  averages  would  be  very  considerably  ad- 
vanced. For  the  last  three  years  they  would 
amount  respectively  to  26s.  7d.,  28s.  4d.,  and 
30  8.  6d.  The  contributions  of  the  church  *lor 


Missions  and  Benevolence*  have  also  steadily 
advanced,  the  amounts  for  the  past  seven 
years  having  risen  from  about  jC40,000  to 
upwards  of  £51,000.  The  statements  of  th^ 
Synod's  Treasurer,  so  singularly  clear  and 
simple,  exhibit  the  exact  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  our  own  mission  funds ;  but  in  the 
seven  annual  amounts  just  referred  to, 
ranging  from  £40,000  to  £51,000,  there  are 
included  large  sums  which  do  not  pass 
through  our  Treasurer's  hands,  being  raised 
and  disbursed  by  congregations  themselves, 
for  local  missions,  for  the  poor,  and  for 
Christian  objects  not  denominational  The 
main  reason  of  the  striking  advance  in  funds 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  daring  the  past 
year  and  the  one  preceding,  large  under- 
takings, involving  large  local  expenditurf, 
for  the  building  and  repairing  of  manses, 
have  been  undertaken;  and  this  circum- 
stance warns  us  against  the  expectation  of 
any  such  advance  in  future  ordinary  yean». 
The  membership  for  1865  exceeds  that  of  the 
previous  twelve  months  by  2162;  and  the 
total  contributions  by  £21,836. 

There  was  also  appended  to  the  report  a 
series  of  t«bles  as  to  the  stipends  of  ministers 
in  the  various  presbyteries.  From  these 
tables  it  appeared  that,  while  about  the  close 
of  December  last,  the  number  of  stipends 
beneath  £160  was  302,  the  number  now 
under  that  amount  was  reduced  to  28a. 
The  report  proceeded  as  follows:  The  st^dy 
rise  observable  in  the  average  amount  of 
stipends  is  a  very  noticeable  element  in  the 
financial  progress  of  the  church.  In  1849, 
the  estimated  average  stipend,  including 
supplements,  was  £120;  in  1859,  £120.  6s. 
7d.;  in  1851,  £122;  in  1852,  £123.  These 
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results,  though  probably  near  approximations 
to  the  truth,  were  founded  on  incomplete  re- 
turns, and  were  therefore  derived  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  inference.  The  steady 
elevation  of  the  average  stipend  in  the 
church,  however,  is  unquestionable.  The 
advance  during  the  past  seven  yeaiti,  as 
^thered  from  the  most  complete  returns  the 
chnrch  has  ever  furnished,  has  been  marked 
and  encouraging.  From  the  beginning  of 
1858  to  the  close  of  1865,  the  annual  amount 
paid  for  stipend,  excluding  supplements,  has 
risen  from  £76,017  to  £98,711,  giving  an 
aggn^gate  advance  of  £22,694  in  nine  years, 
and  an  annual  average  addition  of  £2887. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  attend- 
ance of  students  had  been  202  in  1857,  and 
bad  been  gradually  diminishing,  till  it  was  now 
only  134,  the  report  concluded  as  follows: 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  recent 
advance  that  has  taken  place  on  stipends  has 
gone  much  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  larger 
ministerial  incomes  than  to  the  smaller.  One 
illustration  of  this  general  fact  may  be  sup- 
plied. If  the  membership  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  it  stood  in  1864, 
were  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  groups, 
—the  one  containing  the  larger  congregations, 
viz.,  those  having  a  membership  above  500 
members ;  and  the  other  containing  the 
smaller  congregations,  viz.,  those  having  a 
membership  of  less  than  500, — we  should  find 
that  the  church  was  thus  distributed  into  two 
nearly  equal  halves.  The  half  consisting  of 
t)ie  larger  congregations  would  have  82,516 
members  belonging  to  123  congregations,  and 
the  other  half,  consisting  of  the  smaller  con- 
prpgations,  would  have  88,074  belonging  to 
4()2  congregations.  The  average  givings,  per 
member,  of  some  of  these  123  largest  congre- 
gations, for  all  purposes,  exceeded  in  1864 
those  of  the  majority  of  the  smaller.  Yet 
while,  as  a  whole,  the  462  smaller  dongrega- 
tions  contributed  27s.  4d.  per  member  for  all 
purposes,  and  tlie  123  larger  contributed  in  all 
ids.  6d.,  still  the  difference  of  contribution  be- 
tween the  one  class  and  the  other  for  stipend 
is  instructive  and  even  startling.  The  123 
arger  congregations  gave,  in  1864,  an  average 
)f  only  8s.  lOd.  per  member  for  stipend,  and 
ret  gave  an  average  stipend  of  £300,  lOs. ; 
vhile  the  462  smaller  congregations  could 
miy  give  an  average  stipend  of  £126,  48., 
nough  they  contributed  for  this  purpose  138. 
'd.  per  member. 

Dr  SoBSON,  Glasgow,  moved  the  adoption 
»f  the  report,  and  in  doing  so,  said  that  as 
he  report  showed  such  a  satisfactory  state  of 
he  funds  of  the  church,  he  should  like  very 
nuch  to  see  measures  taken  for  the  raising  of 
he  stipends  to  at  least  £150  a  year. 
Dr  Thomsoh  seconded  the  report,  which 
7&a  agreed  to. 
Some  conversation  then  took  place  on  the 
iminished  number  of  students  in  the  Theo- 
/gieal  Hall,  in  the  course  of  which  the  general 
pinion  expressed  was  that  the  cause  of  this 
ras  the  inadequacy  of  the  stipends. 

REPOBT  ON  MANSB  8GHEMB. 

R^v.  H.  M.  MacGili.  read  the  report  on 
lo  Manse  Scheme,  which  showed  tW  the 


number  of  cases  altogether  that  had  come  be- 
fore the  Manse  Board  had  been  142.  Of  that 
number,  sixty  had  received  offers  of  assist* 
ance  previous  to  the  Synod  of  1865;  and 
since  that  time  a  number  of  offers  of  grants 
and  additional  assistance  had  been  promised 
by  the  Board.  From  an  approximate  calcu- 
lation, founded  on  tables  given  in  the  report, 
it  might  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Board 
had  already  voted  an  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  £14,974  to  aid  the  erection  or  acquisi- 
tion of  seventy-four  manses,  and  £1812  to 
aid  in  the  repairing  or  enlarging  of  twenty- 
one  manses.  The  value  of  the  manses  thus 
already  added,  or  about  to  be  added,  to  the 
congregational  propei-ty  of  the  denomination 
would  amount,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  to  not 
less  than  £47,000.  That  amount  would  pro- 
bably fall  considerably  short  of  the  expendi- 
ture needful  to  complete  the  operations  that 
had  been  directly  influenced  by  the  central 
fund.  In  a  considerable  number  of  instances 
manses  had  been  bought,  built,  and  repaired 
under  the  impulse  and  under  the  sympathy  of 
this  general  scheme,  though  independently  of 
its  pecuniary  aid.  The  estimate  originally 
formed  of  the  number  of  manses  needing  to 
be  erected  was  144,  while  the  estimate  of  the 
number  of  manses  needing  to  be  repaired,  en- 
larged, or  replace^)  was  80.  It  might  there- 
fore be  justly  inferred  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  very  congregations  for  the 
benefit  of  which,  in  a. pre-eminent  degree,  the 
fund  was  called  into  existence,  had  not  reaped 
from  it  any  advantage,  simpler  because  they 
had  not  taken  the  ordinary  steps  to  claim  its 
assistance.  The  amount  of  the  promised 
subscriptions  was  yet  short  of  the  £45,000 
originally  proposed  to  be  raised,  to  the  extent 
of  £8738.  The  remaining  £8738  ought  to  be 
obtained,  as  it  might  easily  be,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  subscriptions  throughout  the 
church.  It  was  for  the  Synod  to  determine 
how  this  was  to  be  done;  but  it  was  the 
settled  opinion  of  the  Board  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  an  aggressive  sys- 
tem, whereby  the  Synod  and  its  presbyteries, 
without  asking  the  interposition  of  ministers 
or  sessions,  would,  under  Synodical  and 
presbyterial  sanction,  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  contributora.  The  equity  as 
well  as  the  propriety  of  securing  some  balance 
between  the  large  and  the  small  subscriptions 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that  £35,411  have 
been  subscribed  by  1320  persons.  The  facts 
are  as  follows : — 

1328  persons  have  subscribed  in  all,   £S5,411  0  0 
Sams  each  beneath  208.,     £229  4  5 
42  congregational  contrlba- 

tlons,    ...      622   6  3 

  851  10  7 


Total,        ....      £86,262  10  7 

The  average  subscription  to  our  Manse  Fund 
of  these  1328  persons,  had  thus  been  £26,  13s. 
4d.  In  the  Free  Church,  at  a  time  when  un- 
exampled liberality  on  the  part  of  individuals 
was  displayed,  £1 16,898  were  contributed  by 
individuals,  the  average  contribution  being 
£18.  The  defect  in  our  success,  in  so  far  as 
numerous  small  subscriptions  were  concerned, 
Tfas  conspioaous,  but  it  was  ro^lediable. 
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The  subscriptions  already  obtained  were  in 
themselves  encouraging  in  a  high  degree, 
but  their  multitude  did  not  balance  their 
magnitude — a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  working  of  the 
presbyterial  organizations.  In  concluding 
his  leport,  Mr  MacGill  referred  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Synod  and  the  Manse  Board 
going  directly  to  the  people  for  subscriptions, 
and  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  ignore 
ministers  and  sessions — he  spoke  with  respect 
of  ministers  and  sessions-^if  they  were  to 
succeed  as  they  desired  with  this  scheme. 

Mr  David  Anderson  (elder),  Glasgow, 
briefly  addressed  the  Synod  on  the  impor- 
tance of  authorizing  the  Manse  Board  to  apply 
directly  to  the  people  for  subscriptions,  and 
gave  instances  of  the  liberal  response  of  com- 
paratively poor  members  of  the  church  to 
appeals  on  behalf  of  this  scheme. 

Mr  FiNLATSON,  Edinburgh,  said  it  occurred 
to  him  that  something  might  be  done  if  the 
presbyteries  would  deal  with  the  sessions, 
bring  them  before  them,  and  tell  them  to 
apply  for  the  benefits  of  the  iund.  The 
presbyteries  Imew  the  circumstances  of  all  the 
different  manses;  and  if  they  advised  the 
sessions  in  a  friendly  way  to  apply  for  aid, 
he  thought  much  good  might  be  done.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  could  also  give 
instances  of  very  great  efforts  being  made  by 
small  congregations  to  raise  funds  for  com- 
fortable manses,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
small  congregation  in  the  north,  consisting 
only  of  seventy-three  members,  raising  £600 
wiUiin  one  year  for  all  purposes. 

Dr  MarsualIj,  Ooupar- Angus,  suggested 
that  persons  might  be  appoiilted  to  co-operate 
with  the  Manse  Board  m  the  various  pres- 
byteries of  the  church,  in  endeavouring  to 
raise  the  additional  funds  required  for  the 
scheme. 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  moved  that  the  report 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  Manse  Board  should 
liave  full  power  to  take  whatever  steps  they 
might  deem  advisable  for  prosecuting  the 
objects  of  the  scheme. 

Mr  B.  Gkmmkll  seconded  Mr  BelFs  mo- 
tion. 

After  some  convention,  the  Synod  agreed 
unanimously  to  Mr  Bellas  motion,  adding  to 
it  the  clause  suggested  by  Dr  Marshall,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  canvass  the 
church  in  behalf  of  the  Manse  Scheme,  and 
also  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  presbyteries 
be  instructed  to  examine  the  stiUe  of  manse 
accommodation  within  their  bounds,  and  in 
such  cases  as  specially  need  encouragement, 
to  aid  them  in  applying  to  the  Board,  and  to 
assist  them  with  their  counsel  and  influence. 

THE  MISSION  BOARD  AND  ITS  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Synod  appointed  the  new  members  of 
the  Mission  Board  nominated  by  presbyteries, 
and  reappointed  Mr  Henderson,  Park,  chair- 
man. 

CASE  OF  OLD  MELDRUM. 

The  Synod  remitted  to  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  certain  potests  and 
appeals  by  Messrs  James  Ohristie  and  James 
Bruce,  against  certain  deeds  of  the  Presbytery 


of  Aberdeen  in  the  case  of  the  Bev.  Robert 
Hall,  Old  Meldrum.' 

Evening  Sederunt. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock. 

PRINTING  OF  SYNOD  PAPERS. 

The  Synod  took  up  an  overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Falkirk,  recommending  that  all 
Synodical  papers,  including  report  refer- 
ences, complaints,  appeals,  petitions,  and 
memorials,  transmitted  from  mferior  courts 
of  the  church  to  the  Synod,  should  be  printed 
in  a  convenient  form,  and  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  supply  every  member  of  court  with  a 
copy ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  these  papers 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Bills,  to  get  them  printed 
at  least  flfteen  days  before  the  meeting  of 
Synod. 

Mr  Stevenson,  Dennyloanhead,  having 
been  heard  in  support  of  the  overture,  it  was 
agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  report  to  next  meeting 
of  Synod. 

report  on  rules  FOR  TI^ANSPORTING  CALLS. 

Mr  LuMGAiR,  Newton,  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  'Rules  for  Transporting 
Calls.'  The  report  proposed  certain  altera- 
tions of  the  forms  of  process  in  relation  to 
transporting  calls,  the  chief  of  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  commissioners  from 
the  congregations  to  advocate  the  call  in  the 
presbytery  must  be  members  of  the  congre- 
gation giving  the  call;  that  the  commissioners 
should  merely  give  information  to  the  presby- 
tery, and  that  the  minister  called  might  be 
allowed,  if  he  choose,  to  give  his  decision  at 
the  same  meeting  of  presbytery  at  which  the 
call  was  put  into  his  hands. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to 
remit  the  rules,  as  altered  by  the  committee, 
to  sessions  and  presbyteries  to  consider  and 
report 

— _ 

Wednesday^  May  16. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  eleven  o'clock. 

OVERTURES  ON  THE  BETTER  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

The  Synod  took  up  overtures  on  this  subject 
(for  some  of  which  see  presbyterial  reports 
in  former  numbers)  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Kilmarnock,  Paisley  and  Greenock,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling. 

Mr  Thomas  addressed  the  Synod  in  sup- 
port of  the  overture  from  KilmamodL  He 
maintained  that  the  necessity  for  such  in- 
creased provision  for  the  ministry  as  the 
altered  position  of  society  required,  had  not 
yet  been  fully  recessed  and  acted  upon, 
and  that,  if  the  ministry  were  not  sustamed 
in  the  position  of  society  which  they  were 
designed  to  occupy,  the  influence  of  their 
office  must  become  seriously  impaired. 

Bailie  Morton  of  Greenock  said  it  was  a 
wise  thing  for  the  Synod  to  declare  that  the 
minimum  stipend  of  ministers  was  to  be 
J£150;  but  it  ceriainly  was  a  want  qf  libe- 
rality in  the  church  to  make  ,  the  realization 
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of  this  80  distant,  that  at  §o  advanced  a  period 
more  than  one-half  of  their  ministers  had  not 
realized  this  salary:  Ih  their  church  there 
were  218  ministers  in  receipt  of  a  stipend  not 
exceeding  £120,  50  not  exceedingJtlOO,  and 
16  even  as  small  a  sum  as  £80.  He  showed 
that,  though  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  incomes  of  all  classes  of 
society  daring  the  last  20  years,  there  had 
been  almost  no  increase  in  the  incomes  of 
the  ministry.  In  some  congregations,  the 
income  from  the  seat-rents  was  the  only  fond 
applicable  to  the  stipend  of  the  minister,  so 
that  in  these  congregations  a  wealthy  man 
with  a  small  family  would  give  less  for  the 
support  of  the  minister  than  a  poor  man  with 
a  lai^e  family,  and  requiring  a  laige  number 
of  sittings.  In  comparing  the  Free  Church 
with  the  U  nited  Presbyterian  Church,  he  saw 
that  of  ev^ery  £100  raised  by  the  Free  Church, 
£24  were  given  to  aid  the  stipends  of  weaker 
congregations ;  and  of  every  £100  raised  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  only  £4,  7s. 
was  given.  They  had,  he  thought,  to  give 
the  lesson  to  the  Free  Church  how  to  stimu- 
late the  weaker  congregations  to  do  their 
duty  to  themselves,  and  the  Free  Church  had 
given  them  the  lesson  how  to  stimulate  the 
wealthy  congpregations  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
poor.  He  concluded  by  advocatixig  the  raising 
of  a  fund  to  be  applied  exclusively  for  the 
supplementing  of  stipends,  and  hoping  that 
the  Synod  would  come  to  Uie  conclusion  that 
£150  should  be  the  minimum  stipend. 

Dr  TatijOB,  Glasgow,  supported  thjD  over- 
ture from  his  presbytery.  He  said  they  were 
all  agreed  that  the  ministers  of  the  church 
needed  and  deserved  higher  stipend  than  they 
received;  and  after  the  admirable  and  un- 
answerable speech  of  his  excellent  friend. 
Bailie  Morton,  if  the  Synod  was  true  to  itself, 
they  would  receive  more.  A  great  many 
small  congregations  in  country  districts,  where 
ministers  were  much  needed,  had  perished 
altogether,  solely  on  account  of  want  of  ade- 
quate support  from  their  wealthier  sisters  in 
the  large  towns.  This  failure  wm  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  defect  in  the  voluntary 
principle,  as  their  opponents  had  alleged,  but 
rather  to  the  insufficient  manner  in  which 
that  principle  was  carried  out  The  volun^ 
tary  principle  had  been  so  miserably  mis- 
managed by  tha  United  Presbyterian  Church 
th^  if  it  had  not  been  from  Ood,  it  must  have 
perished  long  ago.  He  pointed  out  that,  while 
many  congregations  which  were  receiving 
support  were  themselves  contributing  libe- 
rally, others  equally  aide  were  falling  far  short 
of  their  duty,  and  he  recommended  that  such 
congregations  should  be  dealt  with.  In  Glas* 
gow  Presbytery  alone^and  it  was  a  shame 
that  it  should  be  so — ^there  were  twenty-three 
<^Dgregfttions  whose  ministers  received  sti- 
pends under  £150.  He  maintained  that,  if 
the  presbytery  had  done  its  duty  patiently 
and  Jdndly,  neaarly  all  of  these  congregations 
should  be  pitying  their  ministers  £200  a  year. 
The  Synod  should  take  steps  to  induce  pres- 
byteries to  do  their  duty.  He  stated  as  his 
own  experience,  that  presbyteries  often  agreed 
to  moderate  in  calls  to  ministers  on  behalf  of 
<^gregation8  offering  smaller  stipends  than 


their  former  ministers  had  received,  when 
their  circumstances  were  not  bo  good;  and 
that  in  some  instances  which  he  knew,  the 
congregations  were  actually  prepared  to  make 
an  advanced  offer,  if  they  had  been  pressed 
sufficiently  by  the  presbyteries.  He  also 
complained  that  there  were  too  many  small 
congregations  in  many  towns  and  districts  of 
the  counlry and  argued  that,  where  this  was 
the  case,  it  was  suicidal  to  supplement  these 
congregations,  and  thereby  prolong  their  state 
of  privation  and  suffering.  He  also  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  ministerial  support,  and  denounced 
as  nothing  less  than  robbery  a  system  which 
diverted  the  funds  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
proper  support  of  the  gospel  ministiy  at  home 
to  other  and  foreign  purposes. 

Dr  Akorkw  Thomson  supported  the  over- 
ture from  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  He 
pointed  out  that  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  price  of  money  had  been  greatly 
cheapened.  While,  in  consequence  of  that, 
all  trades  and  all  professions  had  had  their 
salaries  increased,  ministers^  stipends  had  notf 
been,  and  were  now  so  inadeq^uate  that  man}' 
ministers  only  managed  to  exist  and  to  briug 
up  their  families  by  a  constant  straitening 
aud  self-denial,  which  amounted  to  a  life  of 
slow  martyrdom.  He  had  heard  the  barbar- 
ous statement  sometimes  uttered,  that  it  was 
good  for  a  minister's  moral  condition  that  he 
should  be  exposed  to  this  constant  straitening. 
He  recommended  those  who  said  so  to  begin 
by  trying  the  moral  ordeal  on  themselves. 
He  ai^ued  that  the  smallness  of  the  stipends 
given  to  ministers  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  deterring  young  men  from  enter- 
ing the  ministry ;  and  the  question  which  the 
Synod  was  discussing  was  the  question  sim- 
ply of  self-preservation.  Within  the  last 
eight  years  uie  attendance  at  the  Theological 
Hall  had  diminished  by  sixty;  and  he  pre- 
dicted that,  if  the  cause  of  this  state  of  mat- 
ters was  not  removed  by  an  increase  of  mini- 
sterial support,  in  ten  years  more  vacant 
congregations  would  have  no  choice  of  mini- 
sters, but  would  require  to  take  any  minister 
who  was  willing  to  come  to  them.  At  the 
same  time,  he  believed  if  the  question  were 
brought  in  a  proper  manner  before  the  church, 
within  a  year  the  minimum  stipend  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  might  be  increased  to 
£150. 

After  Dr  Frew,  Mr  MacGill,  Mr  Gemmell, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  elders  had  ad- 
dressed the  court,  Dr  Marshall  moved:-- 
*  That  the  Synod  cordially  receive  the  over- 
tures and  the  suggestions  of  the  Home  Com- 
mittee, record  its  sense  of  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  subject  of  them,  and  appoint 
a  large  committee,  composed  one-half  of  mini- 
sters and  one-half  of  elders,  to  act  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  Home  Committee,  to  devise,  and 
to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Svnod,  measures 
for  the  speedy  obtainment  of  the  object  in 
view.' 

The  motion^  after  some  discussion,  was 
agreed  to. 

NBXT  MESTINa  OF  8TNOD. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  next  meeting  of 
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Synod  on  the  Monday  after  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  May  1867. 

SYNODICAL  BUSSIONART  MEBTISO. 

The  annual  synodical  missionary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
evenipg,  May  16th,  at  half-past  six  o'clock — 
the  moderator  in  the  chair.  After  devotional 
exercises,  Mr  MacGill,  the  Homo  Secretary, 
gave  a  brief  report  regarding  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary operations  of  the  church.  Rev.  Dr 
Somerville  next  gave  a  summai*y  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  opera- 
tions. 

Mr  Feddie,  the  Treasurer,  then  read  the 
financial  report;  and  interesting  addresses 
were  then  delivered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Boyd, 
missionary  from  Jamaica;  Rev.  W.  Ander- 
son, from  Calabar ;  Mr  John  Murdoch,  from 
India ;  Rev.  John  Hogg,  from  Alexandria ; 
and  Rev.  Dr  M^Leod,  of  Birkenhead. 

Thursday,  May  17. 

The  Synod  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was 
engaged  for  two  hours  in  considering  the  re- 
port of  the  General  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  OLX>  MELDRUM  CASE. 

Mr  Ritchie,  Dunse,  reported,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  recommending  that  the  Synod 
dismiss  both  appeals,  and  affirm  the  decisions 
of  the  presbytery,  and  appoint  a  small  com- 
mittee *to  proceed  to  Old  Meldrum  to  meet 
with  the  minister,  session,  and  congregation, 
for  friendly  conference  regarding  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  existed  among  them.  The 
parties  cordially  acquiesced  in  this  finding, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Synod. 

MISSIONARY  business. 

Mr  Hamilton  MacGill  brought  before  the 
Synod  the  report  as  to  missionary  business. 
After  some  discussion  of  details,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  agreed  to. 

PROPOSED  PERMANENT  LOAN  FUND. 

Mr  MacGill  read  the  proposed  '  Permanent 
Loan  Fund  of  the  London  Church  Extension 
Scheme,'  of  £75,000,  which  was  unanimously 
approved. 

REPORT  OF  UNION  COMMITTEE. 

The  Synod  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
report  of  the  Union  Committee,  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts : — 

*  In  submitting  their  third  report  on  Union 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Synod,  jour  com- 
mittee take  leave  to  express  the  opinion  that, 
although  the  matters  treated  of  may  be  of 
loss  intrinsic  importance  than  some  which 
have  already  engaged  our  attention,  still,  the 
time  bestowed  on  them  has  not  been  mis- 
spent It  may  well  be  supposed  that,  where 
agreement  exists  on  matters  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  there  may  be  found  diversities  in 
practice  which  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into, 
and  desirable  to  have  adjusted  on  some  com- 
mon principle.*  After  stating  that  there  was 
appended  to  the  report  a  programme  of  the 
subjects  considered  by  the  joint  committee, 


with  their  findings  on  the  several  articles,  j 
the  committee  proceed  to  state  that  the  snb-  I 
ject  first  taken  up,  after  those  already  re- 
ported on,  was  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  pro- 
gramme, viz.,  *  Extent  of  difference  as  to 
education,  with  special  reference  to  Govern- 
ment grants.'  Authorized  statements  of  the 
views  held  on  this  subject  by  the  several 
churches  were  presented  to  the  joint-com- 
mittee. At  the  meeting  of  the  joint-com- 
mittee, when  these  documents  were  pre- 
sented, the  subject  was  not  entered  on  at 
length,  but,  after  some  conversation,  was 
postponed,  to  be  taken  up  anew  in  connection 
with  the  first  head  of  programme  fthe  pro- 
vince of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  relation  to 
religion  and  the  church],  to  which  it  has  an 
obvious  relation.  From  the  minutes  sub-  j 
joined,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  opinion  of  | 
the  joint-committee,  this  question  may  be 
solved  in  a  manner  which  will  prevent  it 
from  causing  any  bar  to  Union. 

Finance  and  church  property,  the  subjects 
of  Article  VII.,  occupied  very  fully  at  two  , 
meetings  the  attention  of  the  joint-committee. 
Under  this  head  are  included  the  Free  Church 
Sustentation  Fund,  with  separate  associations 
for  the  raising  thereof,  titles,  and  admini- 
stration of  secular  affairs  by  managers  or 
deacons'  courts.  That  there  is  a  diversity  of 
practice  in  this  department  is  well  known, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  a  difficult  question  how 
two  systems  so  considerably  different  could 
be  harmonized  into  one  scheme  oi  finance. 
On  the  Free  Church  plan  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  ministry,  a  central  fund  is  raised  by 
means  of  congregational  associations,  from 
which,  with  certain  exceptional  cases,  all 
ministers  derive  an  equal  dividend ;  whereas, 
in  the  United  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches,  stipend  is  a  direct  payment  by 
the  congregation  to  the  minister.  But,  by 
supplementary  arrangements,  the  Befonned 
Presbyterian  Church  has  a  fund,  raised  by 
annual  congregational  collections,  from  which 
grants  in  aid  of  stipend  are  made  on  certain 
considerations ;  while,  in  the  United  Preisby- 
terian  Church,  similar  grants  are  made  from 
the  Home  Mission  Fund,  and  the  fund  for  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry.  A 
series  of  propositions,  approved  of  by  the 
Synod's  committee,  having  in  view  a  scheme 
that  should  embrace  what  is  good  in  these 
different  methods,  without  supplanting  one 
by  any  of  the  rest^  was  so  favourably  received 
by  the  joint-committee,  that  the  Synod's 
committee  have  no  small  satisfaction  in 
bringing  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Synod. 

On  the  other  points  in  Article  VII.,  the 
joint-committee  felt  no  serious  difficulty. 
Secular  affairs  are  administered  in  the  Free 
Church  by  deacons'  courts,  composed  of 
sessions  and  members  of  the  church  elected 
for  life,  and  set  apart  by  ordination  to  the 
deacon's  office.  In  the  United  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Churches,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  there  are  deacons,  a  board  of  managers 
elected  for  a  limited  time  has  charge  of  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  congregation.  In  all 
the  churches  eng^aged  in  these  negotiations 
for  Union,  the  right  and  power  of  congre- 
gations to  regulate  their  oym  affairs  is  re- 
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eogniged,  although  this  is  done  in  a  way  more 
immediate  and  direct,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  United  and  Reformed  Churches.  It 
seemed  to  the  joint-committee  that  their 
difference  is  not  one  of  principle,  and  might 
probably  be  left  on  its  present  footing  in  the 
different  churches,  without  causing  any  iar 
or  collision  in  the  financial  operations  of  a 
United  Church. 

The  subject  of  Article  VIII. — *  Principles 
on  which  admission  to  sealing  ordinances  is 
regulated  in  the  churches' — elicited  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  practice  followed  in  the 
congregations  of  the  different  bodies;  and 
the  joint-committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
terms  and  modes  of  admitting  to  sealing 
ordinances. 

Article  IX. — 'Relation  of  the  churches,  if 
united,  to  ministers  and  congregations  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Scotland' — brings  up  a 
qaestion  affecting  chiefly  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  English  congrega- 
tions of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
As  far  as  it  bears  on  the  former,  the  matter 
may  be  easily  disposed  of,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Synod  prefer  the  position  of  a  sister 
church  to  an  incorporative  union  with  the 
churches  in  Scotland.  The  Union  Commit- 
tee of  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod;  in 
their  report  on  this  subject  to  the  joint-com- 
mittee, stated  that,  by  a  majority  of  11  to  4, 
they  had  agreed  '  that  the  Union  should  not 
cross  the  border,  but  the  Synod  should  unite 
with  those  portions  of  the  negotiating  churches 
which  reside  in  England.'  On  the  contrary, 
the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  are  strongly  attached  to  their  Scottish 
connection.  As  regards  them,  the  question 
is  not  so  much,  Shall  a  connection  be  formed? 
as,  Shall  a  tie  be  broken  ?  The  United  Pxes- 
byterian  Synod  entered  on  negotiations  for 
Union  in  its  entireness,  as  comprehending 
congregations  beyond  the  limits  of  Scotland 
—congregations  having  the  same  standing 
in  the  united  body  as  congregations  within 
Scotland;  and  the  English  congregations, 
through  their  representatives,  remonstrate 
against  their  being  excluded  from  the  pro- 
posed Union.  On  the  17th  January  last,  in 
deference  to  the  views  and  attachments  of 
these  brethren,  your  committee,  though  not 
at  one  on  the  general  question,  came,  after 
long  and  earnest  consideration,  to  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  a  Union  embracing  all  the  con- 
gregations presently  belonging  to  the  different 
bodies  concerned,  reserving  the  question  of 
separation  to  be  determined  in  the  United 
Church. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Free 
Church  Committee  are  adverse  to  an  incor- 
porative union,  embracing  congregations  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Scotland.  They  are  of 
opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
bistorical  identity  of  the  Scottish  Reformed 
Church,  and  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  exer- 
cise of  government  and  discipline,  it  is  neces- 
sary that,  in  the  event  of  the  Union  being 
consummated,  there  should  be  separate  or- 
ganizations for  Scotland  and  England.  Thev 
believe,  further,  that  all  the  advantages  which 
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might  be  supposed  likely  to  result  from  in- 
corporation,  would  be  realized  by  the  nearest 
possible  conjunction  consistent  with  separate 
and  independent  jurisdiction. 

After  much  consideration,  in  which  the 
difficulties  of  this  question  were  strongly  felt 
and  candidly  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  the 
joint-committee  referred  the  matter  anew  to 
the  consideration  of  the  several  committees. 
The  Synod's  Committee,  accordingly,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  20th  March,  resumed 
the  subject  of  the  Ninth  Article,  and,  after 
anxious  conference,  agreed  to  present  to  the 
joint-committee  another  proposal  as  an 
alternative  to  that  adopted  ^on  the  17th 
January. 

The  second  proposal,  on  being  reported  to 
the  joint-committee  on  2l8t  March,  was  very 
cordially  regarded.  It  is  now,  along  with 
the  resolution  to  which  it  is  an  alternative, 
humbly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Synod. 

Cn  the  suggestion  of  the  Iteformed  Pres- 
byterian Committee,  two  articles  were  added 
to  the  original  programme.  On  the  first  of 
these  (No.  10) — the  bearing  of  the  contem- 
plated Union  on  the  working  of  foreign  mis- 
sions— the  joint-committee  found  that  the 
four  churches  were  entirely  agreed  as  to 
principles.  The  other  (No.  ll)---relation  of 
the  United  Church  to  the  past  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland — was  considered  so  far, 
and  the  joint-committee  agreed  that  further 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  subject  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  consummation  of 
Union. 

The  committee  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
Synod  that  these  findings  of  the  joint-com- 
mittee should  be  transmitted  to  presbyteries 
for  their  information,  and  in  order  to  elicit 
any  suggestions  they  may  find  occasion  to 
offer  befoi"©  the  committee,  if  re-appointed, 
proceed  to  the  revisal  of  the  programme. 

The  committee  have  also  to  report  that, 
agreeably  to  appointment  of  Synod,  they  had 
under  consideration  the  overture  to  take  steps 
towards  Union  with  the  Eastern  Reformed 
Presbytei'y  of  Ireland.  The  committee  felt 
themselves  called  ^pon  by  the  authority  o^ 
the  Synod,  and  by  iheir  respect  for  the  esti- 
mable body  to  whom  the  overture  refers,  to 
give  it  their  best  attention,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  'while  cherishing  the  most 
cordial  brotherly  regards  toward  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  yet,  in  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  negotiating  with  other 
bodies  with  a  view  to  Union,  this  committee 
reckoi>  it  inexpe'dient  to  take  further  steps  in 
relation  to  this  overture.' 

The  report  then  gives  the  communications 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Synod  of 
United  Original  Seceders  on  the  question  of 
Union,  which  showed  that  the  Synod  of 
United  Original  Seceders  could  only  treat 
for  Union  on  the  basis  *of  the  whole  West- 
minster standards  received  as  covenanted 
standards  of  union  and  uniformity.'  The 
report  then  concludes  as  follows:  *0n  the 
review  of  another  year's  proceedings,  the 
committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  devout  gratitude  to  God,  and  of  the  duty 
resting  on  the  church  to  render  abundant 
thanksgiving  for  the  tokens  of  divine  fiavour 
B  1866.  .  S 
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which  have  contiiiued  to  aocompanj  these 

conferences  on  Union.  Differences  of  opinion 
have  never  given  rise  to  alienation  or  mis- 
trust among  the  members  of  the  joint-com- 
mittee. Difficulties  have  never  occurred  with- 
out some  probable  course  of  surmounting  them 
being  found.  In  several  instances,  what  at 
first  had  seemed  a  difficulty  was  discovered, 
on  close  examination,  to  have  had  no  real 
existence  as  such.  The  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  joint-committee  have  had  their 
way  opened  up  to  them,  when  some  halt 
seemed  likely  to  occur,  affords  much  encour- 
agement to  go  forward  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  g^eat  object  of  Union,  and  will  scarcely 
suffer  us  to  harbour  a  fear  as  to  its  successful 
accomplishment.  We  cannot  but  look  on  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  conciliation  which  has 
characterized  our  proceedings  in  joint-com- 
mittee as  a  happy  presage  of  the  harmony 
which  is  to  pervade  a  United  Ghurch~a  har- 
mony arising  from  a  sense  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  those  interests  in  w'hich  the 
churches  are  already  one,  and  from  a  spint 
of  enlightened  charity  and  forbearance  in 
matters  of  mere  detail.  If  such  brotherhood 
have  marked  the  discussions  of  the  committees, 
when  earnest  consideration  was  required  to 
effect  adjustment  and  harmony,  what  plea- 
santness and  peace  may  not  be  anticipated 
when,  their  differences  being  finally  com- 
posed, the  churches  shall  enter  on  a  course  of 
united  action  in  furtherance  of  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  God  hath  purchased  the 
church  with  his  own  blood!  "The  Lord 
hasten  it  in  his  time." ' 

A  programme  of  subjects,  with  the  findings 
on  oach,  is  appended  to  the  report.  Five  of 
these  were  published  last  year  (for  which  sea 
former  numbers  of  the  Magazine),  and  the 
substance  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  remaining  six  is  given  in  the 
report,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
ninth,  and  eleventh,  which  we  give  in  full,  on 
acpount  of  their  importance : — 

SEVENTH  HEAD  OF  PBOORAMMB. 

Finance  and  Church  Property ^  including  such 
matters  as  the  Free  Church  Sustentation  Fund^ 
Titles,  Administration  of  Secular  Affairs  by 
Managers  or  by  Deacons'  Courts. ' 

ISth  October  1866  (with  alterations  adopted 
on  Wth  December  and  2Ut  February). — The 
committee,  regarding  the  suggestions  in  their 
present  shape  as  an  expression  of  a  hopeful 
measure  of  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
support  of  the  ministry  in  a  United  Church, 
allow  them  in  this  view  to  stand  as  they  have 
been  printed  by  the  clerks,  in  accordance  with 
Hie  former  minute,  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  charges  belonging  to  the  church 
shall  be  divided  into  ordinary  charges,  and 
extension  and  mission  charges. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  a  minimum  stipend 
fixed  for  the  ordinary  charges,  which  the 
church  shall  pledge  itself  to  use  every  avail- 
able means  to  secure  to  them. 

3.  That  every  congregation  on  the  list  of 
the  ordinary  charges,  capable  of  raising  this 
minimum  stipend,  shall  be  held  bound  to  do 
so;  a&d  that,  making  allowance  for  ordinary 


congregational  expenses,  and  for  such  neces' 
sary  expenses  as  may  arise  from  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  also  for  contributions  in 
behalf  of  missionary  and  benevolent  objects, 
each  congregation  shall,  as  its  primary  duty, 
devote  its  funds  to  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
stipend. 

4.  That  the  church,  recognising  the  unity 
of  the  body  and  the  obligation  of  its  members 
to  one  another,  shall  raise  a  central  fund  to 
secure  that  no  minister  holding  an  ordinary 
charge  shall  have  less  than  the  minimum 
stipend. 

5.  That  till  experience  and  the  influence  of 
Union  shall  pave  the  way  for  more  uniformity, 
the  congregations  of  the  United  Church  may 
follow  the  several  modes  of  raising  stipends 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  sepa- 
rate state;  reserving  the  question  of  the 
special  measures  that  may  be  requisite  in  order 
to  render  the  central  fund  adequate,  and  re- 
cognising the  importance  to  that  end  of  the 
principle  of  association  in  the  different  con- 
gregations. 

6.  That  congregations  raising  the  minimum 
stipend,  and  preferring  to  pay  it  directly  to 
their  ministers,  shall  duly  report  their  doing 
so  to  the  board  having  the  management  of 
the  above  central  fund ;  and  that  the  contri- 
butions for  stipend  from  congregations  not 
self-sustaining  shall  be  sent  up  to  s&id  fund, 
to  be  returned  by  the  board  with  such  addi- 
tions as  shall  raise  them  to  the  minimum. 

7.  That  the  financial  provision  for  exten- 
sion and  mission  charges  shall  be  regulated 
from  time  to  time  by  such  acts  as  may  seem 
expedient  to  the  church. 

ISth  October  and  20^  December  1865.— The 
committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  the  administration  of  funds  by  managers 
or  deacons'  courts,  and  the  relative  position 
of  church  courts  and  congregations  there- 
anent.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  scriptural  principle  on 
this  subject,  and  that  the  only  practical  diffe- 
rence of  any  consequence  in  the  procedure  of 
the  several  churches  related  either  to  the 
amount  of  direct  action  allowed  to  congrega- 
tions, or  to  the  position  of  deacons  or  managers 
as  elected  for  life,  or  only  for  a  time,  or  as 
being  set  solemnly  apart  to  their  functions 
by  an  act  of  the  session,  or  being  simply  ap- 
pointed by  congregations. 

The  committee  entered  into  conversation 
with  respect  to  the  likelihood  of  raising  a 
minimum  stipend  of  £160  or  more  in  the 
United  Church,  regarding  which  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  ample  resources 
might  be  found  in  the  several  chiurches  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  whole,  the  committee 
declare  that,  in  their  judgment,  there  appears 
to  be  a  hopeful  measure  of  agreement  between 
the  several  committees  upon  the  subject  of 
the  seventh  head  of  the  programme. 

NINTH  HEAD  OF  PROGRAMME. 

Relation  of  the  Churches,  if  United,  to  ministers 
and  congregations  beyond  the  limits  of  Scot- 
land. 

2Ut  February  1866.— Dr  Buchanan  pre- 
sented the  following  report  on  behalf  of  the 
Free  Church  Committee 
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The  committee  having  considered  the  ninth 
head  of  the  programme  on  the  relation  in 
which  the  churches,  if  united,  should  stand 
to  congregations  and  ministers  beyond  the 
limits  of  Scotland,  are  unanimously  of 
opinion — 

1.  That  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  histo- 
rical'identity  of  the  Scottish  Reformed  Church, 
and  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  exercise  of 
government  and  discipline,  it  is  necessary 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Union  being  consum- 
mated, there  should  be  separate  organizations 
for  Scotland  and  England. 

2.  That  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Union  and  the  progress  of  Presbyterianism 
in  England,  it  is  desirable  that  the  English 
portion  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
should  unite  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  that  the  United  Church  thus 
formed  should  have  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction  in  England. 

3.  That  these  Scottish  and  English  Pres- 
byterian Churches  should  be  brought  into  a 
close  and  intimate  alliance  in  respect  of  com- 
munion and  co-operation,  as  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  their  preserving  their  sepa- 
rate and  independent  jurisdictions. 

Dr  Harper  theij  presented  the  following 
report  on  behalf  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Committee : — 

The  United  Presbyterian  Committee  re- 
port the  following  minute  adopted  by  them  in 
relation  to  the  ninth  article  of  programme : — 

This  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  as  the 
United  Presbvterian  Church  entered  into  the 
negotiations  for  Union  having  congregations 
beyond  the  limits  of  Scotland,  the  churches 
negotiating  for  Union  should,  one  and  all  of 
them,  be  embraced  in  their  integrity  in  the 
Union,  if  accomplished,  reserving  for  after-con- 
sideration in  the  United  Church  whether  it 
shall  be  expedient,  for  more  efficiently  carrying 
out  the  grand  purposes  of  church  organization, 
that  the  ministers  and  congregations  beyond 
Scotland  should,  with  their  own  consent,  be 
disjoined  and  formed  into  a  sister  church. 

Dr  Goold  reported  verbally  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Eeformed  Presbyterian  Chtfl'ch 
BTibstantially  agreed  with  the  Free  Church 
Committee. 

Mr  Chalmers  reported  the  minute  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  Committee  on 
the  ninth  article,  which  showed  that,  by  11 
to  4,  the  committee  had  agreed  Hbat  the 
Synod  should  not  cross  the  Border,  but  that 
this  Synod  should  unite  with  those  portions 
of  the  negotiating  churches  which  reside  in 
England.' 

The  joint-committee  then  entered  into  con- 
versation on  the  ninth  head  of  the  pro- 
gramme ;  and,  after  a  half-hofir*8  adjourn- 
ment, the  United  Presbyterian  Committee 
reported  that  they  did  not  see  their  way  to 
&ny  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the 
ninth  head  of  the  programme,  and  thought 
that  they  must  refer  the  matter  to  their 
Synod, 

After  further  conversation,  the  joint-com- 
nuttee  reserved  further  consideration  of  the 
ninth  head  of  the  programme,  and  recom- 
niended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  several 
committees. 


21rf  March  1866. — It  was  reported  for  the 
United  Presbyterian  Committee  that  they  had 
agreed  to  suggest  the  following  alternative, 
in  the  event  of  the  churches  not  being  willing 
to  accede  to  their  former  proposal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ninth  head  of  the  programme : — 

I.  That  the  churches  now  negotiating  for 
Union  should  proceed  to  complete  the  basis 
of  Union  which  all  shall  accept. 

II.  That  having  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
churches  thus  agreeing  upon  a  common  basis, 
and  the  wide  field  they  would  occupy,  it  may 
be  found  expedient  that  they  should  be  go- 
verned by  separate  supreme  judicatories  in 
England  and  Scotland  respectively,  each 
having  independent  jurisdiction. 

III.  That  to  increase  and  manifest  the  real 
unity  of  the  churches  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  it  should  be 
agreed — 1.  That  licence,  ordination,  and  mem- 
bership shall  be  mutually  regarded  as  valid. 
2.  That  in  each  supreme  judicature  a  defined 
number  of  corresponding  members  from  the 
other  shall  annually  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote. 
8.  That  the  foreign  missions,  which  have  been 
originated  by  the  churches  prior  to  the  Union, 
shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of,  and  be, 
in  as  far  as  possible,  extended  by  a  Board  to 
be  appointed  by  the  two  supreme  judicatories, 
and  supported  out  of  one  common  fund.  4. 
That^  in  the  meantime,  the  duty  of  aiding  in  the 
work  of  church  e^rtension  in  England  shall 
be  specially  urged  upon  the  congregations  in 
Scotland.  5.  That  there  shall  be  a  General 
Council  held  every  five  years,  not  as  a  court 
of  appeal,  but  to  confer  about  the  common 
interests  of  the  churches,  and  recommend 
such  measures  as  may  cherish  the  sense  of 
unity,  and  prdmote  their  strength  and  in- 
fluence. 

This  alternative  is  presented  to  the  joint- 
committee  under  the  same  condition  as  was 
the  resolution  presented  at  their  meeting  on 
21st  February  ult,  viz. :— That  it  be  consented 
to  by  congi'egations  and  ministers  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 

The  joint-committee  agree  to  record  this 
alternative  suggestion  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Committee,  and  to  regard  it  as  en- 
couraging the  hope  that  no  bar  to  Union  may 
arise  under  the  ninth  head  of  the  programme. 

ELEVENTH  HEAD  OF  PROGRAMME. 

The  relation  of  the  United  Church,  in  its 
component  partSj  to  the  past  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  country^  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  duty  and  desirableness  of 
effecting  the  Union  on  a  basis  that  wotUd 
identify  it  with  the  Reformed  Churcit  of 
Scotland. 

2lst  February  1866.— The  committee  took 
up  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  National 
Covenants  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Committee,  which  had  now  been  printed  in 
accordance  with  the  last  minute. 

The  joint-committee  agreed  to  record  this 
document,  and  reserve  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  eleventh  head  of  the  programme. 

2lst  March  1866. — It  was  reported  for  the 
Free  Church  Committee,  that  they  had  come 
to  the  following  deliverance  on  the  eleventh 
head  of  the  programme,  viz. : — They  ara 
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of  opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  the  Union 
being  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Scotland, 
it  is  desirable  to  bring  out  the  relative 
positions  of  the  seyeral  churches  uniting, 
as  well  as  the  position  of  the  United  Church 
as  a  whole,  in  reference  to  the  Beformed 
Church  of  Scotland  historically  considered ; 
and  that,  with  that  view,  a  document  should 
be  prepared  setting  forth  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  successive  separations  from  the 
Scottish  Establishment  took  place,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  all,  in  the  view  of  the 
parties,  in  the  direction  of  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  held 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  from 
Popery,  and  protest  against  defections  there- 
from ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  the  churches 
which  now  represent  these  successive  sepa- 
rations, may  unite  on  the  footing  of  their 
bteing  entitled,  in  their  united  capacity,  to 
take  the  position  of  a  church  identified,  in 
respect  of  pnnciple  and  history,  with  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland. 

The  joint-committee  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Free  Church  Committee,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  preparation  of 
such  a  document  as  that  referred  to  is  looked 
upon  as  a  step  to  be  taken  after  other  ques- 
tions have  been  finally  disposed  of,  and 
immediately  previously  to  the  consummation 
of  Union  between  the  several  churches. 

Dr  Harper  stated  that  a  communication 
had  just  been  received  by  him  from  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  inti- 
mating that  the  Synod  had  appointed  its 
committee  on  Union  to  prosecute  the  object, 
and  had  sent  down  their  report  with  the  re- 
lative documents  to  presbyteries  for  conside- 
iration,— suggestions  to  be  addressed  to  the 
convener  before  the  20th  of  December. 

Dr  King  opened  the  debate,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr  Ronton,  who  moved  that  the 
Synod  cordially  thank  the  committee  for 
their  labours;  express  anew  satisfaction  at 
the  spirit  which  has  marked  the  conferences 
of  the  committees  of  the  vaiious  churches,  and 
on  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
work  entrusted  to  them ;  and  re-appoint  the 
committee  to  proceed  with  its  prosecution  of 
Union,  commending  again  the  subject  to  the 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  church. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  Lumgair, 
Newtown. 

The  Synod  was  then  addressed  by  Dr 
Joseph  Brown,  Dr  Marshall,  and  Dr  Meikle. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned  till  the  even- 
ing. 


Evening  Sederunt. 

The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock. 

The  debate  on  Union  was  resumed  by  Mr 
Oliver,  who  was  followed  by  Mr  Bell,  Mr 
Clark,  Abernethy,  Dr  Robson,  and  Mr  Hutton. 

The  stated  hour  being  now  come  for  the 
business  of  the  Foreign  Correspondence  Com- 
mittee, the  debate  was  adjourned  till  next 
morning. 

,      FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr  Peddie  gave  in  thereport^  which  stated 


that  correspondence  had  been  re-opened  with 
the  U.P.  Church  of  America;  that  a  letter  of 
inquiry  had  been  addressed  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Hungary,  to  which  a  satisfactory 
answer  had  been  returned,  and  that  tbis 
answer  liaving  been  communicated  to  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee,  a  proposal  would 
be  laid  by  it  before  the  Synod  in  which  the 
Foreign  Correspondence  Committee  entirely 
concurred.  The  report  also  stated  that  a 
letter  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  had 
been  addressed  to  committees  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Paris  in  reference  to  their  present 
struggles,  which  had  been  courteously  an- 
swered. The  report,  further  alluded  to  corre- 
spondence with  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France,  the  Missionary  Church  of  Belgium, 
and  the  Reformed  Secession  Church  of  Hol- 
land. Deputies  from  these  churches  were 
not  expected  at  this  Synod.  Di-s  M*Ewen  and 
Thomson  had  visited  the  Waldensian  Synod 
in  May  last,  had  been  cordially  received,  and 
had  advised  a  deputation  to  this  country  from 
that  Synod,  which  had  since  taken  place  and 
been  productive  of  excellent  results,  in  an 
increased  interest  in  the  Waldensian Missions, 
and  greatly  increased  means  of  sii|>port> 

DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

A  deputation  from  the  English  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  consisting  of  Dr  Mackenzie,  Mr 
Brown,  and  Mr  Thomson,  were  introduced 
by  the  ex-moderator,  and  addressed  the 
Synod. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Robson,  seconded]  by 
Mr  Towers,  Birkenhead,  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  deputation. 

DEPUTATION  FROM  AMERICA. 

A  deputation  from  the  American  churches, 
consisting  of  Rev.  Dr  Patton,  Chicago,  and 
Holbrook,  Philadelphia,  were  now  introduced, 
and  addressed  the  Synod  in  behalf  of  the 
Freed  men's  Aid  Society.  They  were  heard 
with  much  interest ;  after  which  Dr  Robson 
moved — *That  the  Synod  having  heard 
with  great  interest  the  statements  and  ap- 
peals of  the  deputation  in  behalf  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  America,  agree  to 
express  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  great 
object  which  they  advocate,  to  recommend  *it 
to  the  liberality  of  their  people,  and  that  a 
collection  be  made  on  as  early  a  day  as  pos- 
sible in  all  the  churches  of  the  denomination 
to  aid  them  in  their  philanthropic  efforts  for 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  negro.' 

Dr  Paterson  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
after  some  discussion,  was  agi^eed  to.  It  was 
further  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  statement  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
churches  on  the  subject 

Friday,  May  18. 

The  Synod  again  met  at  ten  a.m. 

The  debate  on  Union  was  resumed  by  Mr 
Scott,  Manchester,  who  was  followed  by  Dr 
Calderwood,  Mr  Mitchell,  elder,  Glasgow, 
and  Dr  Edmond. 

Mr  Francs  moved  that  the  Synod  receive 
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the  report  of  the  committee,  and  tender 
them  thanks  for  their  diligence ;  re-appoint 
the  committee  ta  revise  and  complete  their 
report;  commend  them  to  the  prayers  of 
the  church;  further,  that  in  view  of  the 
stage  which  the  negotiations  for  Union 
have  now  reached,  and  in  view  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  the 
Synod  recommend  the  presbyteries  to  take  the 
ad  interim  report  into  their  consideration, 
and  to  make  what  suggestions  thereon  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee not  later  than  20th  December. 

Dr  Brycb  seconded  the  motion. 

The  motion  of  Mr  France  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority. 

FOEEIGJC  MISSION  REPORT— AID  TO  THE 
HUNGARIAN  CHURCH. 

Dr  SoMERViLLE  Submitted  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  which  had  been 
come  to,  after  very  mature  consideration,  that 
a  special  collection  should  be  made  through  - 
out the  church,  in  aid  of  the  theological 
institutions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hun- 
gary. 

This  recommendation  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  Kenton,  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
the  collection  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  November. 

Mr  Stark,  elder,  Glasgow,  addressed  the 
Synod,  earnestly  recommending  Jamaica  as 
a  field  for  increased  missionary  agency. 

PROVINCIAL,  SYNOD  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr  Scott,  Manchester,  reported  that  the 
Synod  had  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  *•  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Synod  the  union  of  the  evangelical  Presby- 
terian churches  now  engaged  in  negotiations 
on  that  subject  is  fervently  to  be  desired ; 
that  all  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  that  union  from 
heing  unduly  deferred ;  and  to  preclude  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  state  of  opinion  in 
England,  and  with  a  desire  to  ponder  candidly 
whatever  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  another 
alternative,  the  Synod  expresses  its  persuasion 
that  union  should  not  now  be  embittered  by 
severances,  and  that  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  entering  such  union,  should  pre- 
serve its  numerical  integrity.' 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION,  HALL  AND 
LIBRARY. 

Dr  John  Taylor,  convener  of  the  Theo- 
logical Committee,  reported  respecting  the 
snperintendence  of  students  at  the  universi- 
ties and  attendance  at  the  Hall.  The  num- 
ber of  students  attending  the  senior  division 
of  the  Hall  was  78 ;  the  number  in  the  junior 
division  was  56.  Of  the  fifth  year,  21 ;  of 
the  fourth,  27;  of  the  third,  30 ;  of  the  second, 
24;  and  of  the  first,  32— in  all,  134.  The 
committee  craved  additional  regulations  re- 
garding the  admission  of  students,  and  made 
a  number  of  suggestions.  Eighty-seven 
volumes  had  been  added  to  the  library.  Part 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  ready 
for  press,  but  printing  is  deferred  till  the 
niore  urgent  wants  of  the  library  aVe  supplied. 
In  the  Glasgow  section  of  the  library  they 
bad  added  sizty-t&ee  volumes  of  a  valuable 
character. 


THE  erskine  CHURCH  CASE. 

Dr  Marshall  gave  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  of  Synod 
in  the  Erskine  Church  case,  Stirling.  Dr 
Marshall  laid  on  the  table  the  minutes  of  the 
committee,  and  stated  that  all  their  attempts 
to  harmonize  the  two  parties  having  failed, 
and  one  party  having  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  retire  and  form  a  third  charge  in 
Stirling,  a  memorial  to  that  effect  had  been 
presented  to  the  presbytery,  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  and  the  presbytery  had 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  memorial. 

The  report  was  approved,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Synod  were  voted  to  the  committee. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Dr  PRINGLE,  Auchterarder,  gave  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Scholarships.  At 
the  last  examination  there  were  46  competi- 
tors, of  whom  28  obtained  scholarships. 
The  examination  had  been  very  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  examiners  had  told  him  that 
they  were  not  only  delighted,  but  astonished 
at  the  attainments  of  the  young  men.  The 
annual  contributions  continued  to  increase. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  about  £100  last  year 
to  go  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt ;  and 
this  year  £127  more  could  be  applied  to  that 
purpose,  the  income  having  been  £466,  19s. 
lOd.,  and  the  expenditure  £339,  lis.  2d. 
Next  year,  the  surplus  would  be  very  con- 
siderably increased ;  and  in  three  years,  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  the  debt  would 
be  extinguished,  and  the  committee  would 
find  itself  in  possession  of  a  very  much  in- 
creased annual  income,  by  means  of  which 
they  would  be  able  to  give  scholarships  of 
much  greater  value.  The  capital  fund  had 
reached  now  very  nearly  £5400,  and  they  had 
taken  measures  for  investing  it.  He  had 
some  reason  to  hope  for  additions  to  this 
capital  fund  by  legacies  or  otherwise.  A 
proposal  had  been  made  to  have  scholarships 
of  much  higher  value.  He  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  benevolent  member  of  the  church 
this  morning,  who  proposed  to  have  one  of 
£40  a  year  for  three  years.  This  would 
require  a  capital  of  £3000,  and  that  gentleman 
had  authorized  him  to  say  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  £1000,  on  condition  that 
the  other  £2000  would  be  raised  by  the 
church. 

Dr  M 'Michael  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  the 
convener  for  his  laborious  and  valuable 
services. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr  J.  B. 
Johnstone,  and  cordially  passed. 

Evening  Sederunt. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock. 

THE  holm  case. 

Dr  Peddie,  convener  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Synod  to  proceed  to  Holm,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Orkney,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  presbytery,  to  investigate  the  whole 
case  regarding  Mr  Pettigrew,  minister  there, 
gave  in  their  report.  They  had,  after  patient 
investigation,  continued  Mr  Pettigrew's  sus- 
pension till  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and  loosed 
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his  connection  with  his  congregation;  and 
had  met  again,  on  the  14th  May,  to  inquire 
into  Mr  Pettigrew's  conduct  under  discipline, 
when  they  came  to  the  following  resolution ! 
*  Find  that  since  the  date  of  his  suspension, 
Mr  Pettigrew's  conduct  and  language  had 
been  in  the  highest  degree  unbecoming  and 
contumacious,  and  therefore  the  presbytery 
and  committee  recommend  that  his  suspen- 
sion be  continued  sine  die^  and  that  he  also  be 
suspended  from  the  membership  of  the  church. 
Mr  Pettigrew  had  also  been  enjoined  to  leave 
the  manse.  Mr  Pettigrew  had  wished  to  table 
a  protest  and  appeal  to  the  Synod ;  but  it  was 
left  to  the  Synod  to  decide  whether,  after  full 
powers  had  been  given  to  the  committee,  he 
could  do  so. — After  the  report  had  been  read, 
Mr  Pettigrew  was  called  for,  but  failed  to 
appear.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Eenton,  to  receive  the  report,  and  as  there 
was  no  appeal,  to  adopt  it,  and  thank  the 
committee  for  having  fulfilled  their  impor- 
tant and  arduous  task. 

STATUS  OF  MISSION  SECRETARIES. 

Dr  Frew  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  which  was  as  follows:  'The 
committee  having  carefully  pondered,  in  its 
various  elements  and  bearings,  the  subject 
assigned  to  their  consideration,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  when  the  Synod  removes  a 
minister  from  his  congregation  with  the  view 
of  increasing  his  usefulness  (respect  being  had 
to  continued  ministerial  usefulness  in  this 
transference  of  his  services),  it  is  competent 
to  the  Sjmod  to  decide  that  he  shall  enjoy  in 
this  new  charge  his  former  privileges  as  an 
ecclesiastical  ruler,  so  far  as  to  be  invested 
with  full  Synodical  membership.'  He  also 
reported  that  returns  had  been  received 
from  seventy-six  sessions,  of  whom  fifty  had 
agreed  with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  twenty-six  had  been  against  \L 
Since  the  Synod  met,  other  three  returns 
haraionizing  with  the  committee's  finding  had 
been  given  in. 

The  Synod  having  been  addressed  by  Dr 
King  and  Dr  M'Leod,  Dr  Marshall  moved, 
*That  the  Synod  do,  by  a  vote,  raise  the 
Mission  Secretaries  to  the  status  of  consti- 
tuent members  of  this  court,  as  an  honour 
which  their  worth  and  their  services  to  this 
church  have  well  merited.' 

Dr  William  Johnston  moved,  *  That  the 
Synod  do  not  grant  the  prayer  of  the  over- 
ture from  the  London  Presbytery.' 

Mr  Towers,  Birkenhead,  seconded  Dr 
Marshall's  motion. 

Dr  Joseph  Brown,  Glasgow,  seconded  Dr 
Johnstone's  motion. 

The  roll  having  been  called,  82  voted  for 
the  first,  and  86  for  the  second  motion. 

Monday,  May  21. 

The  Synod  met  agaiu  at  half-past  six 
evening. 

The  B«v.  David  M'Ewan,  convener  of  the 
committee  on  Sabbath  Schools,  reported  that 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  Rules  and  Forms 
of  Procedure  should  be  in  the  following 
ionn: — '•Sabbath  /Slc/too&.— While  the  reli- 


gious instruction  of  children  is  a  sacred  and 
inalienable  duty  of  Christian  parents,  an  obli- 
gation rests  also  on  the  church  to  provide  it, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  home  instruction,  but 
as  a  valuable  help  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.  This  obligation  has  been  practically 
recognised  in  the  institution  of  Sabbath 
schools ;  and  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
number,  promoting  the  eflSciency,  and  secur- 
ing the  due  regulation  of  these  schools 
throughout  the  church,  attention  is  called  to 
the  following:  1.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  Sabbath  school  be  instituted  in  each  con- 
gregation, in  which  religious  instruction  will 
be  given  to  the  children  of  the  families  con- 
nected with  it.  2.  All  Sabbath  schools  in 
connection  with  a  congregation  are  under  the 
supervision  of  its  session,  and  sessions  are 
recommended  to  take  a  particular  interest  in 
these  schools,  and  use  means  to  promote  their 
efficiency  and  prosperity.  3.  Sabbath-school 
teachers  should  be  persons  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  and  if  possible  in  full  communion  with 
the  church,  and  their  appointment  should 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  minister  and  ses- 
sion. 4.  Sessions  are  recommended  to  insti- 
tute and  employ,  either  directly  or  through 
the  agency  of  congregational  missions,  Sab- 
bath schools  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
neglected  children  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods. 6.  Sessions  are  recommended  to 
appoint  a  special  visitation  of  the  Sabbath 
schools  under  their  care,  at  least  once  a  year. 
6.  Each  presbytery  is  recommended  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  their  number,  with  the 
view  of  co-operating  with  sessions  in  promot- 
ing efficient  Sabbath-school  tuition  within 
their  bounds.* 

The  report  embodied  several  additional 
important  suggestions. 

The  Rev.  Mr  M'Donald,  Bumhead,  se- 
conded by  Mr  Bell,  moved,  *  That  the  Synod 
receive  the  report,  thank  the  committee  for 
their  diligence,  adopt  the  recommendation 
anent  Sabbath  schools  for  insertion  in  the  Rules 
and  Forms  of  Procedure,  and  re-appoint  the 
committee  to  carry  out  the  other  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  report.* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tuesday,  May  22. 
The  Synod  met  again  at  eleven  o'clock. 

AGED  AND  INFIRM  MINISTEBS'  FUAD. 

Mr  MacGull  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers* 
Fimd,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : — 

In  May  1865,  when  the  last  report  on  this 
fund  was  presented  to  the  Synod,  there  were 
twenty-three  brethren  who  were  entitled  to 
claim  annuities  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds. 
There  was  also  an  annuitant  on  the  Brown 
Testimonial  Fund.  Since  that  'time,  the  fol- 
lowing fathers  and  brethren  have  died,  viz., 
The  Rev.  Robert  Leishman,  Eev.  J.  B. 
Swan,  Rev.  Robert  Hogg,  Rev.  James  Pringle. 
These  brethren  had  dbrawn  annuities  respec- 
tively for  seven  and  a  half  years,  for  four  and 
a  half,  for  two,  and  for  one  year.  Since  the 
Synod  of  May  1865,  the  Rev.  John  Scott, 
Dunbar,  and  the  Rev.  John  Law,  InnerleitheQ, 
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have  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund, 
80  that  the  number  of  annuitants  at  the  pwj- 
sent  date  is  twenty-one.  At  31st  December 
last,  the  capital  fnnd  stood  at  £18,842,  8s.  6d. 
(£188,  8s.  having  been  added  after  May), 
of  which  £18,200  was  invested,  and  there 
was  a  balance  on  the  Anuuitv  Account  of 
£247,  IBs.  8d.  This  balance,  however,  was 
insufficient  for  the  annuities  which  required 
to  be  paid  on  2d  Januai-y.  This  branch  of 
the  fund  still  remains  in  debt,  although  it  is 
believed  that  the.  receipts  for  it  and  interests 
during  the  year  will  fully  meet  the  annuities ; 
leaving  it,  however,  at  31st  December  deficient 
in  the  requisite  amomnt  for  meeting  those 
payable  in  January  1867.  At  that  date,  the 
number  of  payments  is,  indeed,  likely  to  be 
increased,  inasmuch  as  three  additional  appli- 
cations are  at  present  passing  through  the 
hands  of  presbyteries,  on  their  way  to  the 
committee.  The  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  fund,  therefore,  call  for  the  kind  and 
prompt  interposition  of  the  church. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Harper,  the  report 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

REPORT  ON  PSALMODY. 

Mr  Henderson,  Paisley,  read  a  report  from 
tlie  committee  on  Psalmody,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  psalmody  of  the  church 
had  been  steadily  improving  of  late  years. 
The  committee  had  still  to  regret  that  there 
were  several  districts  which  were  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  influences  of  reform  in  the 
singing,  and  advised  the  Synod  to  send  out 
a  well-instructed  agency  to  train  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  new  system.  The  committee 
also  requested  the  renewal  of  the  grant  of 
£50,  given  in  1861,  in  order  to  caiTy  out  the 
work. 

After  some  conversation,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived, and  a  grant  of  £50  made  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

report  of  distribution  op  preachers. 

Mr  Wood,  Campsie,  read  the  report  of  the 
conamittee  on  the  Distribution  of  Preachers, 
which  showed  that,  of  the  259  probationers 
admitted  to  the  roll  during  the  nine  years 
from  1853  to  1861,  190  had  been  ordained  in 
connection  with  the  church  at  home,  10  had 
heen  appointed  foreign  missionaries,  19  had 
gone  to  Canada,  13  to  Australia,  and  there 
were  engaged  in  home  mission  work  5,  so 
that  22  remained  unemployed,  of  whom  10 
had  withdrawn,  and  12  had  continued  till 
their  period  of  probation  expired.  The  com- 
Buttee  had  to  regret  that  the  supply  of 


preachers  was  becoming  very  inadequate  for 
the  requirements  of  the  church.  During  the 
last  'year  they  had  had*  31  Tacancies  put 
upon  the  list ;  and  for  the  sa|^lv  of  that,  only 
21  were  put  upon  the  list,  so  that  there  was 
now  a  deficiency  of  15.  The  church  required 
close  upon  180  students  to  attend  the  Hall  in 
order  adequately  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  church  at  home  and  abroad. 

After  some  conversation,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

THE  CLAIM  AGAINST  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  TBE 
SYNOD  HALL  FOR  ANNUITY-TAX  ARREARS. 

Mr  Peddie,  the  Treasurer,  read  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  stated  the  law  ex* 
penses  incurred  In  defending  the  action 
authorized  by  the  Synod,  and  further,  in- 
formed the  Synod  that  certain  gentlemen  in 
Glasgow  had  paid  the  annuity-tax  arrears 
claimed  from  the  Synod. 

After  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  on  tlie 
motion  of  Dr  Joseph  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr 
Bobson,  to  the  following  effect :  *  The  Synod 
receive  the  repoi*t  of  the  committee,  thank 
them  for  the  diligence  they  have  shown  in 
the  matter  remitted  to  them,  and  instruct 
the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
in  doing  the  work  of  the  Synod ;  but  that  in 
all  this  the  Synod  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
expressing  any  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  made  the  payment  of  the  annuity- 
tax  charged  to  the  Synod.' 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr  Eenton,  Kelso,  gave  in  the  report  on 
National  Education,  which  recommended  that 
instructions  should  be  given  to  the  committee 
to  take  all  competent  steps  to  guard  against 
any  invasions  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
views  whiqh  the  Synod  maintained  on  the 
subject.  The  committee  was  re-appointed, 
with  instructions  to  that  effect 

overture  on  prevalent  errors. 

The  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh on  Prevalent  Errors  was  now  read,  but 
having  been  unavoidably  delayed  to  so  late 
a  period  of  the  meeting,  the  Synod,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  house  and  the  thinness  of  the 
meeting,  and  having  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  overture,  directed  the  presbytery 
to  withdraw  it  in  the  meantime,  to  be  brought 
forward  next  year,  in  the  way  deemed  most 
expedient. 

After  an  appropriate  address  from  the 
chair,  prayer,  and  praise,  the  Synod  was 
closed  with  the  benediction. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Arbroath,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Brechin  on  the  3d  day  of  April — the  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell,  moderator  pro  tern. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  annual 
collection  for  the  Gospel  Ministry  Fund 
liad  been  made  in  all  the  congregations. 
The  Rev.  Messrs  Hyslop  and  Orr  were 


appointed  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures.  Mr  James  Gibson, 
tiommissioner  from  the  congregation  of 
Letham,  reported  that  at  a  congregational 
meeting  which  the  presbytery  had  appoint- 
ed^ to  be  held  for  the  pnrpose,  the  people 
had  resolved  to  accept  of  the  terms  pro- 
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posed  to  them  by  tbe  Mission  Board,  as  a 
settlement  for  the  future.  A  digest  of  tbe 
annual  statistics  of  all  the  congregations 
in  the  presbjterj  was  then  laid  on  the 
table  by  Mr  Aird,  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  from  which  it  ap- 
peaKed  that  in  the  14  congregations  witbin 
the  bounds  of  this  presbyterj,  there  are 
3480  church  members,  and  an  average 
church  attendance  of  4435.  Tbe  acces- 
sions during  the  jear  have  been  400,  and 
the  removals  229.  The  total  income  dur- 
ing the  year  for  congregational  purposes 
has  been  £2678,  4s.  Id.,  of  which  there  has 
been  expended  in  stipend,  £1815.  The 
Sabbath  schools  number  20,  with  198 
teachers  and  1458  scholars  in  attendance  ; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  16  Bible 
classes  taught  by  ministers,  with  493  in 
attendance,  and  15  similar  classes  taught 
by  elders,  with  150  in  attendance.  The 
entire  number  of  young  people  under  spi- 
ritual instruction  on  the  Lord's  day,  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  the  church, 
is  thus  2101.  Tbe  missionary  and  bene- 
volent givings  of  the  congregations  for  the 
past  financial  year  have  been  £738,  12s. 
a^d.  This  includes  a  sum  of  £7l,  lis.  O-Jd. 
bestowed  on  the  poor  of  the  respective 
congregations.  There  are  also  12  libra- 
ries with  4300  volumes;  and  in  all  15 
prayer-meetings,  attended  on  an  average 
by  539  persons.  The  digest  was  approved 
of,  and  the  committee  thanked  for  their 
diligence.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Arbroath  on 
Tuesday  afcer  the  first  Sabbath  of  July. 

Falkirk, — This  presbytery  had  a  pro  re 
nata  meeting  on  the  Ist  May — the  Rev. 
James  Buchanan,  moderator.  The  Rev. 
James  Stevenson  reported  that  he  had 
preached  and  moderated  in  a  call  in  the 
South  congregation,  Falkirk,  which  had 
turned  out  a  harmonious  one,  in  favour  of 
Mr  Peter  Rutherford,  probationer.  The 
call  was  signed  by  171  members,  and  the 
paper  of  adherence  by  50  persons.  The 
presbytery  sustained  the  call,  and  appoint- 
ed to  Mr  Rutherford  trials  for  ordination. 
The  clerk  reported  procedure  anent  the 
call  from  Dublin  to  the  Rev.  James  Ste- 
venson, Benny  loanhead.  Reasons  of 
translation  from  Dublin,  and  answers  to 
the  same  from  Dennyloanhead,  were  read  ; 
commissioners  from  both  congregations 
were  heard ;  and  the  presbytery  appointed 
a  meeting  to  hear  the  decision  of  Mr  Ste- 
venson at  Falkirk  on  the  29  th  May,  at  one 
o'clock  P.M. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  8th 
May  —  Dr  R.  T.  Jefirey,  moderator. 
Agreed  to  meet  on  5th  June,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  Mr 
Leckie,  late  of  Millport,  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Ibrox  congregation ;  Mr  M'Ew%n 


to  ordain,  and  Mr  Sinclair  to  preach. 
Read  a  petition  from  the  congregation  at 
Stornoway,  praying  the  presbytery  to 
moderate'  in  a  calL  The  petitioa  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  on  the  roll. 
The  stipend  was  stated  at  £120  — £70 
from  the  congregation,  and  £50  from  the 
Mission  Board.  Agreed  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appoiDted 
Wednesday,  6th  June,  for  the  moderation 
— Mr  M'Farlane  to  preside.  Read  minote 
of  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  Old 
Kilpatrick,  held  on  7th  inst.,  at  which  it 
was  agreed  that,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
quest from  Mr  Russell,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  a  junior  pastor  for  the 
church.  In  the  event  of  a  colleague 
being  obtained,  it  was  agreed  by  the  con- 
gregation to  give  Mr  Russell  £30  per 
annum,  with  the  possession  of  a  manse. 
The  petitioners  requested  the  presbytery  to 
sanction  this  arrangement.  Some  conver- 
sation took  place,  in  the  course  of  which 
members  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
Mr  Russell  in  his  present  infirm  state  of 
health,  and  their  opinion  that  the  provi- 
sion made  for  him  by  the  congregation 
was  very  inadequate,  and  not  what  tbe 
church  was  well  able  to  afibrd.  Agreed 
to  request  the  congregation  to  reconsider 
this  matter,  and  report  to  a  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday  the  15th,  in  the  Synod 
House,  Edinburgh,  at  eight  o'clock  even- 
ing. Read  a  report  by  Dr  Calderwood  as 
follows:  *  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  superintendence  class  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  past  session  was  40.  Of  these 
10  were  students  of  the  third  year,  17  of 
the  second  year,  and  13  of  the  first  year. 
The  exercises  of  the  class  were  similar  to 
those  of  former  years,  and  the  stadents 
showed  a  thorough  interest  in  tbe  work. 
The  number  of  students  on  the  roll  is 
twenty  below  the  average  of  the  previoos 
year,  and  the  attendance  was  less  regalar 
than  on  former  years.  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  simply  the  results  of  the  change 
made  last  year  in  the  regulations  affecting 
the  class.*  The  moderator  tendered  to 
Dr  Calderwood  the  thanks  of  the  presby- 
tery for  his  attention  during  the  past  ses- 
sion. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Toes- 
day  the  3d  of  April— Mr  Parlane,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  Apologies  for  absence  from 
Messrs  Muir,  Stevenson,  Young,  Hender- 
son, and  M^Ewan,  ministers,  were  made 
and  sustained.  The  students*  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  February  meeting,  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Biblical  Literature, 
were  reported  on  and  approved.  Messrs 
Scott,  Renwick,  and  M*Arthur  were  exa- 
mined in  Latin  and  Church  History,  the 
examiners  to  report ;  and  Mr  Scott  deli- 
vered a  popular  sermon,  which  was  sus- 
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tained.  Mr  Hotton  was  examined  in 
Latin  and  Tbeologj,  and  also  delivered  a 
homilj,  all  of  which  exercises  were  sus- 
tained. At  his  reqaest,  a  note  of  transfer- 
ence to  the  Presbjrtery  of  Glasgow  was 
granted.  Read  a  note  from  Mr  James 
Davidson,  preacher,  cordially  accepting 
the  call  addressed  to  him  from  the  West 
Church,  Selkirk.  Bead  the  proposed 
arrangements  of  the  congregation  of 
Innerleithen  in  the  view  of  their  choosing 
a  colleague  to  their  aged  minister,  Mr 
John  Law,  in  connection  with  which  Mr 
Sbiell  appeared  as  commissioner.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  the  sum  of  £30  annually 
to  Mr  Law  as  senior  pastor,  and  £95  to 
the  colleague  in  name  of  stipend,  with  the 
additional  sum  of  £15  for  house  rent,  and 
to  apply  to  the  Home  Committee  for  a 
sapplensent  of  £25,  that  so  the  stipend  of 
the  junior  minister  may  be  £120,  exclusive 
of  sum  for  house  rent.  After  considera- 
tion, the  presbjtery  unanimously  agreed 
to  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the 
Home  Committee,  and  to  cordially  recom- 
mend it.  The  request  also  from  Inner- 
leithen church  was  made  and  granted,  for 
a  hearing,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  Messrs 
Gray  (Kilmarnock)  and  Connor,  preachers. 
On  behalf  of  the  Manse  Committee,  Mr 
Dunn  submitted  a  report,  which  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  recommendation  previously 
given  as  to  a  general  collection  in  the 
coni^regations  renewed.  Mr  Dunn  also, 
on  behalf  of  Arouca  Committee,  reported 
that  the  entire  sum  secured  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  £300  of  debt  resting  on  the 
mission  premises  of  Arouca,  Trinidad,  was 
£U9y  17s.  9^d. ;  and  Messrs  Bobson  and 
Peake  stated  that  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  promise  the  further  sum  of  £30,  making 
in  all  £150.  The  presbytery  thereupon 
authorized  the  committee  to  endeavour 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  Mission 
Board  for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole. 
The  Rev.  George  Kobson  and  Mr  John 
Peake  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. Reports  from  sessions  in  regard  to 
status  of  Mission  Secretaries  were  read, — 
from  East  Bank,  Hawick,  and  Lauder,  in 
favour  of  their  being  received  as  constitu- 
ent members  of  Synod  ;  from  Melrose,  in 
favour  of  the  present  Secretaries.  In  regard 
to  Synod's  remit  concerning  planting  of 
new  stations,  it  was  agreed  to  dismiss  the 
overture.  From  the  published  report  of 
Mission  Funds  for  1865  in  the  Missionary 
Recordj  it  appears  that  five  congregations 
have  not  made  the  collection  for  the 
Synod  Fund  ;  wherefore  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  write  the  same,  ascertain  the 
cause  of  their  failing  to  do  so,  and  report. 
Delayed  all  other  business  till  next  meeting, 
to  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June. 


Newcastle.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Bishop  Auckland,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr  William  Hunter. 
The  Bev.  G.  Bell  presided,  the  Bev.  G. 
Douglas  preached,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Potter 
gave  the  charge,  and  the  Bev.  C.  Friskin 
addressed  the  congregation.  The  presby- 
tery met  again  in  Newcastle  on  the  1st  of 
May — the  Bev.  H.  Angus,  moderator  pro 
tern.  It  was  reported  that  the  Bev.  W. 
Hunter  was  laid  aside  by  serious  indis- 
position, and  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
aid  from  the  sick  fund  of  the  presbytery. 
The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
minute  expressive  of  the  presbytery's  re- 
gard for  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James 
Pringle,  presented  the  following,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — *  In  entering 
upon  its  minutes  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
James  Pringle,  senior  minister  of  Claver- 
ing  Place  congregation,  Newcastle,  the 
father  not  only  of  this  presbytery,  but  also 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
presbytery  desires  to  record  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  and  of  the  great 
service  he  was  enabled  to  render  to  the 
church.  Endowed  with  good  natural 
talents,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  earnest 
assiduity  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  of 
active  habits,  and  great  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, all  his  gifts  and  acqairements  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  Master, 
and  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men.  As  a  Christian,  his 
piety  was  unquestionable;  as  a  minister, 
his  preaching  was  thoroughly  evangelical 
in  doctfiine  and  earnest  in  manner ;  as  a 
pastor,  he  abounded  in  labours,  and  tended 
his  charge  with  great  watchfulness  and 
with  deep  sympathy,  rejoicing  with  them 
that  rejoiced,  and  weeping  with  them  that 
wept.  By  his  prudent  counsels  and  active 
efforts,  Mr  Pringle  was  greatly  instru- 
mental in  multiplying  the  churches  of  this 
presbytery,  and  discharged  the  onerous 
duties  of  its  clerk  for  a  long  course  of 
years.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  liberal  sentiments.  Civil  and 
religious  freedom  enlisted  his  deepest 
sympathy,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  Although 
living  to  the  great  age  of  84  years,  and  the 
62d  of  his  ministry,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  in  harness  to  the  last ;  his  career 
furnishing  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist :  The  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree ;  he  shall 

grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon :  those  that 
e  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God;  they  shall 
still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall 
be  fat  and  flourishing."  The  presbytery  de- 
sires, at  the  same  time,  to  express  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family,  with  his  congregation,  and  his  colr 
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league,  under  their  bereayement.'  The 
deputation  appointed  to  visit  Erskine 
Charch  reported  that  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  existing  differences. 
The  Rev.  J.  Parker,  in  accordance  with 
previous  notice,  introduced  the  following 
motion,  which,  after  deliberation,  was 
adopted  :  *  That  this  presbytery,  having 
.had  under  its  consideration  the  important 
questi6n  of  Sabbath  observance,  desires  to 
express  its  unshaken  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  and  sacred  obligation  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
religious  worship,  and  to  record  its  dis- 
approval of  the  prevailing  forms  of  Sab- 
bath desecration,  and  recommends  the 
ministers  of  presbytery  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  their  congregations  to  the  subject 
of  Sabbath  observance.*  The  Rev.  C. 
Friskin  reported  that  the  congregation  of 
Mount  Pleasant  had  agreed  to  add  £10  to 
his  stipend.  Intimation  was  given  of 
grants  from  the  Church  Extension  Fund 
to  the  congregation  of  Leeds  of  £300,  and 
to  the  congregation  of  Williogton  Quay  of 
£200.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  June. 

Orknetf,— This  presbytery  met  in  Kirk- 
wall on  the  10th  April — the  Rev.  David 
Webster,  moderator.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived from  the  moderators  of  the  vacant 
congregations  within  the  bounds,  intimat- 
ing that,  since  last  meeting  of  presbytery, 
the  communion  had  been  dispensed  in  them 
all.  Mr  Ingram,  moderator  of  the  session 
of  Westray,  reported  that  the  congregation 
there  were  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
bailding  of  their  new  church,  for  which 
they  had  subscribed  among  themselves 
£330,  and  that  they  requested  the  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  of  the  presbytery. 
After  some  conversation  on  the  subject, 
the  presbytery  appointed  the  following 
committee  to  advise  with  the  congregation, 
viz.,  Rev,  Dr  Paterson,  and  Rev.  Messrs 
Ingram  and  Webster,  with  Messrs  Henry 
Leask,  William  Hourston,  and  Samuel 
Reid,  elders— Dr  Paterson,  convener.  Mr 
Reid  of  Eirth,  convener  of  the  Committee 
of  Statistics,  produced  bis  schedule,  which 
was  approved  of,  and  thanks  were  given 
him  for  preparing  it.  There  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  read  a  petition  from  the 
elders  and  managers  of  the  Holm  congre- 
gation, detailing  their  grievances  arising 
from  Mr  Pettigrew's  remaining  in  the 
manse  and  refusing  to  leave  it,  and  re- 
questing the  presbytery  to  use  their  power 
to  have  him  removed.  While  impressed 
with  the  great  injury  done  to  the  congre- 
gation by  Mr  Pettigrew's  continuance  in 
the  manse,  and  sympathizing  with  the 
elders  and  managers  under  their  trent- 
ment,  the  presbytery  stated  that  they 
scarcely  knew  what  farther  ecclesiftstical 


means  had  been  left  them  to  employ  other 
than  to  renew  their  injunction  to  Mr 
Pettigrew  to  remove  forthwith.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  communicate  with  Mr 
Pettigrew  to  this  effect.    The  Rev.  Dr 
Paterson  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Nisbet  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery  in 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. —  The  presbytery  again  met  at 
Kirkwall  on  the  7th  May — the  Rev.  David 
Webster,  moderator.    A  petition  for  a 
moderation  was  presented  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Sandwick,  and  Messrs  Henry 
Leask  and  James  Walker  appeared  as 
commissioners  in  its  support.    The  com- 
missioners stated  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  harmony,  and  that  the  stipend, 
etc,  would  be  the  same  as  given  to  their 
last   minister.     The  presbytery  unani- 
mously granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  appointed  the  ReV.  Mr  Reid  to  mode- 
rate in  a  call  on  Thursday  the  24th  curt. 
The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  and  read  a 
letter  from  Mr  Pettigrew,  and  a  paper 
professing  to  be  a  protest  in  reference  to 
the  presbytery's  last  notice  to  him,  in- 
structing him  to  leave  the  manse.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  keep  the  papers  en 
retentis  for  the  inspection  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  and  Presbytery,  to  meet  in 
conjunction  at  5  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  May  the  14th,  at  one  o'clock  p.m. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  3d  April  at  seven 
o'clock  evening,  for  conference  with  the 
elders  and  managers  of  the  congregations 
in  the  district  on  the  subject  of  ministerial 
support.  After  meeting,  the  presbytery 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  for  freer  discussion,  and  cer- 
tain recommendations  were  given  by  the 
conference,  which  the  presbytery  adopted. 
A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Paisley  on 
17th  April,  and  at  Alexandria  on  1st  May. 
They  were  all  well  attended.  The  elders 
and  managers  expressed  their  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  minimum  stipend  being 
raised  to  not  less  than  XI 50,  and  it  whs 
agreed  to  recommend  that  each  member 
should  in  his  own  sphere  do  his  best  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  object  of  the  con- 
ference ;  that  a  meeting  of  the  oflSce- 
bearers  of  each  of  thetsongregations  should 
be  held  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  and  to  devise  measnres  for 
carrying  out  the  object  for  which  it  was 
convened,  and  that  the  presbytery  over- 
ture the.  Synod  on  the  subject.  Rev. 
Wm.  France  and  Mr  James  Morton  were 
appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  support 
the  overture. —  The  presbytery  met  at 
Paisley  on  17  th  April.  Heard  Mr  W.  S. 
Thomson  preach  a  popular  sermon,  which 
was  sustained.  Rev.  Joseph  Leckie  having 
accepted  the  call  to  Ibrox  congregation, 
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was  loosed  from  his  charge.  Rev.  Wm. 
Steyen  was  appointed  moderator  of  Mill- 
port session.  The  Langbank  station  was 
formed  into  a  congregation  under  the 
name  of  the  Laqgbank  congregation.  The 
Committee  on  Statistics  reported  that  all 
the  congregations,  save  one,  had  returned 
the  schedule  filled  up.  Called  for  return 
of  collections  for  the  Gospel  Ministry 
Fund,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  write 
such  congregations  as  had  not  reported. 
Two  sessions  reported  in  favour  of  the 
Secretaries  having  full  status  in  the  Synod, 
and  one  against. 

CALLS  HODERATED. 

Falkirk,  South  Congregation, — Mr  Peter 
Ruiherford,  preacher,  called  on  the  24ih 
April. 

Edinburgh,  South  College  Street, — ^Rey. 
Robert  Whyte,  M.A.,  Kelso,  called  on  the 
14th  May. 

Whitehaven,  —  Rev.  James  Anderson, 
called  on  the  7  th  May. 

OBDINATIONS. 

LogiealmoncL — Mr  R.  Scott,  preacher, 
ordained  on  26th  April. 

Pitrodie. — -Mr  Charles  Naismith,  or- 
dained on  the  27th  March. 

HISTOBICAIi  SKETCH  OF  THE  170BTH  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CONGREGATION,  LANG- 
HOLM. 

{Read  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  Corner- 

stone  of  a  new  Church,  Mqy  1,  1866.) 
The  congregation  for  whose  use  this  place 
of  worship  is  built,  was  founded  towards 
the  close  of  last  century.  It  owes  its 
origin,  under  God,  to  the  earnest  piety, 
strong  faith,  and  godly  zeal  of  a  few 
persons  who  had  formed  themselyes  into  a 
society  for  Christian  fellowship.  At  a 
meeting  of  that  society  in  New  Langholm 
in  the  month  of  August  1780,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  country,  and  great  grief  was  expressed 
on  account  of  the  unfaithfulness  to  gospel 
truth,  and  the  infringements  of  Christian 
liberty,  which  had  already  driven  so  many 
from  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  still 
prevailed.  That  conversation  issued  in  a 
unaDtmous  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  society  to  join  one  of  the 
separate  religious  commanittes  who  were 
maintaining  a  testimor^y  for  Christian 
truth  and  freeCom,  in  opposition  to 
doctrinal  error  and  despotic  rule.  After 
mature  deliberation,  they  petitioned  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  take 
them  under  their  care,  and  supply  them 
with  gospel  ordinances.  The  petition  was 
favourably  entertained,  and  frequent  sup- 
plies were  granted  during  the  years  1781 
and  1782.  ,  Among  the  ministers  who 


visited  the  district,  and  whose  labours  were 
long  gratefully  remembered,  were  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  John  Johnstone  of  Ecclc- 
feehan,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh, 
then  of  Newtown  8t  Boswell's,  afterwards 
better. known  as  Dr  Waugh  of  London. 
The  services  were  conducted  in  the  open 
air,  for  the  most  part  on  a  spot  of  ground 
a  little  to  the  west  of  where  the  parish 
school  now  stands. 

In  1782  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  place 
of  worship,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause 
contributed  cheerfully  and  liberally  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  a  serious  undertaking; 
for  they  were  few  in  number,  and  their 
means  were  limited.  But  they  had  faith 
in  God,  and  persevered  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
until  their  object  was  accomplished.  When 
the  walls  of  their  intended  sanctuary  were 
finished — which  was  not  until  1784 — the 
funds  at  their  disposal  were  exhausted, 
and  they  saw  no  way  of  replenishing  their 
treasury.  But,  to  preserve  the  walls  from 
going  to  waste,  the  managers  advanced 
money  to  put  on  the  roof.  This  was  done 
in  April  1785.  And  here  the  work  came 
to  a  stand.  It  appeared  as  if  all  hope  of 
farther  progress  were  cut  off.  The  chief 
promoters  of  the  work  began  to  despair  of 
accomplishing  their  designs.  Providence 
seemed  to  forbid  their  persevering  j  and 
they  thought  of  advertising  their  unfinished 
building  for  sale.  The  thought,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  was  most  unwelcome  to 
them;  and  it  was  determined  that  they 
would  continue  waiting  for  five  or  six 
weeks  longer,  hoping  that  perhaps  the 
Lord  might  yet  appear  for  them,  and  com- 
mand them  to  go  forward.  Their  faith  was 
rewarded,  and  their  prayers  were  answered 
in  a  very  remarkable  way. 

At  this  important  crisis  in  their  affairs, 
wheu  matters  were  thus  brought  to  an  ex- 
tremity, help  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  On  the  6th  day  of  October  1786, 
a  stranger,  travelling  on  foot  from  south  to 
north,  arrived  in  the  town,  and  spent  the 
night  in  it.  On  taking  his  departure  in 
the  morning,  he  noticed  the  unfinished 
building,  and  ascertained  the  purpose  for 
which  ii  was  intended,  and  the  reason  of 
its  remaining  in  its  unfinished  state.  After 
advancing  a  short  way  on  his  journey 
northward,  he  returned  to  the  town,  itt*r 
quired  for  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
buildings  and  with  some  difficulty  found 
them.  He  told  them  that  he  had  money 
which  he  meant  to  distribute  for  religious 
and  charitable  purposes,  and  that,  as  they 
intended  to  erect  a  house  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  were  not  able  to  complete  it, 
he  had  concluded  to  give  a  part  of  it  fojp 
that  end.  When  they  heard  this,  they 
were  greatly  afltonished,  and  *  believed  not 
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for  joy.*  However,  the  stranger  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  in  earnest,  assisted 
them  in  making  ont  a  probable  estimate  of 
the  expense,  and  supplied  them  with  the 
necessary  funds.  At  their  urgent  request 
he  gave  them  his  name,  and  received  an 
obligation  from  them  that  they  would  ex- 
pend  the  money  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  given  it,  at  the  same  time  charging 
them  not  to  make  it  public.  They  faith- 
fully expended  the  money,  and- faithfully 
kept  the  secret  of  their  benefactor's  name. 
It  is  unknown  to  any  living  person. 

This  extraordinary  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence made  their  way  plain ;  and  they 
set  themselves  with  renewed  energy  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  design,  singing,  as 
they  went  on,  '  The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.'  The 
following  year,  the  little  sanctuary,  cora- 
leted  in  this  wonderful  way,  was  occupied 
y  a  regularly -organized  congregation, 
with  a  committee  of  management,  and  a 
«taff  of  elders  who  were  ordained  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1787.  Soon  after  this, 
the  congregation  took  steps  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  settled  ministry  ;  and,  a  year 
later,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pas- 
tor  of  their  choice. 

The  Rev.  John  Jardine  was  ordained  on 
the  14th  day  of  April  1789.  From  the  day 
of  his  ordination  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
this  good  man  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  the  blessing 
of  his  Divine  Master  attended  his  labours. 
He  never  sought  distinction,  and  was  little 
known  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  his 
pastorate.  But  here  he  was  esteemed  and 
respected  while  he  lived,  and  affectionately 
remembered  when  he  had  passed  away. 
It  is  said  of  him  that,  while  his  pulpit 
talents  were  not  shining,  to  the  aged  and 
the  pious  he  had  a  sweetness  and  accept- 
ableness  of  speech  which  few  could  equal ; 
that  in  prayer  he  excelled  most  of  his 
brethren  for  Christian  feeling  ^and  scrip- 
tural expression ;  and  that  he  was  specially 
welcome  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  com- 
menced a  Sabbath  school,  while  as  yet 
there  was  no  similar  institution  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  At  first  his  labours 
were  confined  to  three  children  ;  but  he 
lived  to  see  the  number  increase  an  hun- 
dred-fold. This  useful  institution  has  been 
maintained  under  succeeding  ministers, 
"with  the  assistance  of  efficient  superinten- 
dents and  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  and  still 
flourishes,  though  it  has  long  ceased  to 
stand  alone,  many  others  having  sprung 
up  around  it.  Some  thousands  have  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  it,  and  many  have 
spoken  with  gratitude  of  the  instruction 
they  received  in  it  when  young.  Mr  Jar- 
dine  entered  into  his  rest  on  the  6th  day 


of  April  1820,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  and 
the  thirty-first  of  his  ministry.  In  that 
same  year  the  two  branches  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church  were  united ;  and  the  congre- 
gation, which  had  hitherto  been  known  as 
the  Associate  Congregation  of  Langholm, 
assumed  the  designation  of  the  United 
Secession  Congregation.  After  a  vacancy 
of  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  the  congre- 
gation had  again  the  privilege  of  welcom- 
ing among  them  the  man  whom  they 
unanimously  chose  to  take  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  them. 

The  Rev.  John  Dobie  was  ordained  on 
the  30th  day  of  August  1821,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  an  earnest,  abundant, 
and  continued  coiirseof  ministerial  laboar, 
of  which  the  young  had  a  large  share.  The 
increase  of  the  congregation  during  the 
first  year  of  his  ministry,  as  well  as  the 
decayed  state  of  the  place  of  worship,  made 
it  necessary  to  rebuild.  A  new  church 
was  accordingly  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one  in  1822.  The  congregation  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  Existing  agencies  for 
good  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  others  set  in  operation.  A 
missionary  spirit  was  awakened  and  fos- 
tered, which  has  borive  good  and  lasting 
fruit.  Mr  Dobie,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  knew  him  and  were 
qualified  to  judge,  was  a  man  of  active 
mind,  ready  perception, .  and  clear  judg- 
ment. His  sermons  were  full  of  unction, 
fervour,  earnestness,  energy,  and  point,— 
qualities  which  were  equally  conspicuous 
in  his  prayers.  Above  all,  true  piety,  the 
first,  the  best,  and  essential  requisite  for 
the  ministry,  gave  him  fitness  for  the  work 
and  success  in  it.  His  successful  labour 
and  devoted  life  closed  together.  He  died 
as  he  wished  to  do,  'with  the  harness  on,' 
having  conducted  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preced- 
ing his  decease.  He  departed  on  the  6th 
day  of  February  1845,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty- fourth  of  his 
ministry.  His  memory  is  still  cherished, 
both  within  the  sphere  of  his  stated  mini- 
stry and  beyond  it. 

The  present  minister.  Rev.  William  Bal- 
lantyne,  was  ordained  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  1846.  And  it  is  to  him  a 
deeply  solemnizingund  admonitory  thought 
that  so  many  years  of  his  life  and  service 
have  already  passed  awlV.  But  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  cause  of  profound  thank- 
fulness that  the  means  of  usefulness  set  in 
operation  by  his  honoured  predecessors  are 
still  upheld ;  that  the  spirit  of  Christian 
liberality  and  missionary  enterprise  con- 
tinues to  grow ;  that  the  ends  of  the  gospel 
ministry  have  been  in  some  degree  realized 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
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Bpiritaal  progress  of  God's  children;  that 
the  harmoDY  which  has  characterized  the 
congregation  through  all  its  history  is  to 
this  hoar  unbroken,  and  that,  as  regards 
their  hearing  towards  himself,  he  has 
nothing  to  speak  of  but  kindness. 

In  Hay  1847,  the  congregation  again 
changed  its  name,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  of  the  Secession  and  Belief  churches, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  North  United 
Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Langholm. 
Since  the  date  last  mentioned,  the  con- 
gregation has  purchased  a  manse  and 
bnilt  a  session-house,  besides  twice  increas- 
ing the  stipend. 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that,  at  various 
periods  of  its  history,  the  congregation  has 
been  honoured  to  send  forth  a  number  of 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  of  whom  the  sur- 
vivors are  at  this  time  occupying  impor- 
tant spheres  of  ministerial  usefulness. 

The  account  to  be  given  of  the  present 
undertaking  is  briefly  this:  It  had  been 
felt  for  some  time  that,  for  the  comfort  of 
the  worshippers,  it  had  become  necessary 
that  the  church  should  undergo  extensive 
alterations  and  repairs;  and  as  the  re- 
quisite alterations  could  not  be  made  with- 
out some  enlargement  of  the  area,  it  was 
judged  best  to  attempt  the  erection  of  an 
entirely  new  building  on  the  site  of  the 


existing  one.  This  was  proposed  to  the 
congregation  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 
And  as  the  present  manse  is  regarded  as 
in  some  respects  unsuitable,  a  new  manse 
in  some  other  locality  was  included  in  the 
proposal.  After  mature  deliberation,  the 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  congregation. 
Funds  nearly  up  to  the  amount  required 
were  very  soon  subscribed.  And  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  church  is  laid  this  day 
by  Mr  HughDoble,  acting  chief  magistrate 
of  the  town,  and  second  son  of  the  former 
minister  of  the  church. 

The  congregation  desire  to  record  their 
fervent  gratitude  to  the  gracious  Head  of 
the  church  for  the  abundant  favour  He 
has  shown  to  them,  and  their  earnest 
prayer  that  He  may  continue  to  make  his 
face  to  shine  upon  them.  *The  Lord  our 
God  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  fathers  ; 
let  Him  not  leave  us  nor  forsake*  us.' 
'Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things. 
And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever. 
And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with 
his  glory.  Amen,  and  Amen.' 

[Excellent  addresses  were  delivered  on 
the  above-mentioned  occasion  by  Mr  Hugh 
Dobie,  and  by  his  brother,  Bev.  John 
Dobie,  Glasgow.] 


THE  CHURCH  RATE  BILL. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  by  which  he 
expect^  to  settle  the  question  of  Church  Rates,  so  long  a  source  of  vexation  to 
politicians  of  every  school  and  of  every  shade.  He  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
communicate  his  views  to  some  of  the  leading  Dissenters,  so  as  to  be  assured  that 
they  will  not  reject  or  oppose  the  terms  of  his  compromise.  His  measure  would 
only  prolong  and  perhaps  exasperate  the  feud  between  Conformists  and  Noncon- 
formists, unless  it  were  so  framed  that  both  parties  might  approve  it  on  some  ground 
of  principle  or  expediency.  The  most  important  provision  of  the  bill  is  that  every 
element  of  compulaon  shall  henceforth  be  eliminated  from  the  Church  Rate,  This 
is  a  great  concession  to  the  principle  of  voluntaryism  or  willinghood,  and  the  power- 
ful Churchmen  of  England  would  certainly  resist  it  with  all  their  might,  unless  they 
■were  convinced  that  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  interests  require  theni  to  be 
silent.  There  is  not  contemplated,  however,  a  pure  and  simple  abolition  of  the  Church 
Rate.  The  tax  will  still  be  laid  and  collected.  There  will  be  the  usual  vestry 
meetings,  at  which  the  necessity  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  will  be  broug:ht  under 
discussion.  If  the  majority  in  the  vestry  consent,  the  collector  will  visit  his  district 
to  collect  the  amount ;  but  if  any  one  refuses  to  pay  it,  he  will  just  pass  on.  There 
^ill  he  no  more  law-suits,  no  more  distraints,  no  more  imprisonments,  no  more 
riots.  Those  who  do  not  pay  will  be  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  to  which  they  have  ceased  to  subscribe.  The  danger  is  lest  the 
compulsion  to  pay  Church  Rates  on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  while  nominally  abolished, 
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should  be  really  retained.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  social  compulsion.  A  Dissenter 
may  be  so  beset  with  the  importunities  or  the  threats  of  influential  neighbours,  that 
it  is  easier  and  cheaper  for  him  to  pay  a  small  sum  than  to  risk  the  goodwill  of  the 
clergyman  or  the  squire,  and  of  all  whom  the  clergyman  or  the  squire  can  control. 
We  are  afraid  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  deliver  a  Dissenter  from  suffering  the  social 
penalty  of  avowing  and  acting  on  religious  convictions  alien  from  those  of  the 
majority.  Nor  are  we  sure  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  this  were  possible.  There 
are  too  many  of  the  Christians  of  our  day  who  evince  a  lamentable  lack  of  moral 
courage  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  shrinking  above  all  things  from  saying  or 
doing  what  is  unpopul^.  The  necessity  of  manifesting  a  little  decision  of  character 
will  do  them  no  harm. 


The  friends  of  religious  equality  have  gained  another  parliamentary  victory  not 
inferior  in  its  importance  to  any  that  has  preceded  it.  It  has  been  gained  in  the 
second  reading  of  '  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  Declaration  Bill,'  which,  by  repealing 
that  part  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  requires  all  Fellows  of  Colleges  to  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  would  allow  Dissenters  to  have  a  share  in  the 
emoluments  and  rewards  of  the  universities'.  Some  have  questioned  the  propriety 
or  prudence  of  introducing  the  measure  while  the  bill  for  opening  the  universities 
was  before  the  House,  as  it  was  .supposed  that  many  who  would  be  willing  to  open 
the  universities  were  not  ready  to  open  the  colleges.  The  mover,  however,  made 
out  such  a  strong  and  plain  case  for  his  bill  that  it  was  read  a  second  time  by  a 
good  majority.  Mr  Bouverie's  opening  speech  was  excellent,  and  he  received 
effective  support  from  some  of  the  Liberal  members.  He  was  opposed  on  two 
grounds,  which  have  always  been  appealed  to  by  the  opponents  of  his  measure — 
that  the  endowments  of  the  colleges,  which  constitute  the  fund  from  which  the 
fellowships  are  paid,  are  the  property  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  ten  years 
ago  the  Dissenters  were  admitted  to  aU  the  educational  advantages  of  the  univer- 
sities, beyond  which  they  could  not  reasonably  demand  more.  The  reply  was,  that 
the  universities  were  not  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England  alone, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  community ;  that  it  was  a  monstrous  injustice  that 
persons  who  had  gained  the  highest  honours  in  the  universities  should  be  unable  to 
earn  the  rewards  of  their  learning  and  diligence  because  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  was  denied,  too,  that  it  was  within 
the  province  of  Parliament  to  legislate  on  such  points,  so  that  the  portion  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  now  sought  to  be  repealed  ought  never  to  have  passed.  But  if 
Parliament  had  a  right  to  enact  these  statutes,  it  had  a  right  to  repeal  them  at  any 
time.  As  to  the  interference  of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  with  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  universities,  that  is  a  mere  sham,  for  there  is  no  religious  teaching 
to  be  interfered  with.    The  majority  for  the  second  reading  was  22. 


Mr  Hadfield  has  received  at  length  the  reward  of  his  eminent  perseverance  in  a 
good  cause.  The  object  of  the  bill  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and  for  which 
he  has  secured  seven  times  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may  appear  to 
be  scarcely  worthy  of  so  strenuous  and  prolonged  effort.  Yet  the  success  with 
which  it  has  been  crowned  is  not  destitute  of  significance.  It  is  specially  signifi- 
cant when  it  is  viewed  in  connection  with  some  of  the  speeches  or  sayings  of  its 
opponents  on  former  occasions.  Earl  Derby  characterized  it  as  one  of  an  organized 
series  of  attacks  on  the  Established  Church ; — is  its  adoption  a  proof  'of  the  triumph 
of  the  Dissenters  over  that  church,  and  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  that  vene- 
rable Establishment  ?  Another  peer  said  that  the  law  it  repeals  was  a  badge  of 
ascendancy  on  the  part  of  the  church  which  must  be  kept  up ; — ^is  it  now  found 
that  Dissenters  are  too  powerful  to  wear  any  longer  the  badge  of  slavery  ?  Again, 
it  was  said  that  it  is  an  essential  bulwark  of  the  Establishment ; — may  we  expect  this 
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city  of  the  nation  to  fall  when  its  strongest  bulwark  has  been  rerooved  ?  Our  own 
reading  is,  that  when  we  connect  Mr  Hadfield's  bill  with  two  or  three  others  that 
have  lately  passed  or  are  soon  to  pass,  we  may  see  there  is  lodged  in  the  mind  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  more  deeply  in  the  mind  of  the  British  people,  a  per- 
suasion that  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State  is  an  open  question.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  a  proposal  to  overthrow  the  Church  of  England  and  a  proposal  to 
disturb  the  succession  to  the  Crown  are  not  equally  disloyal  or  treasonable  or 
revolutionary.  Dissenters  are  not  traitors  or  rebels  or  Fenians.  They  have  a 
hereditary  and  unalterable  attachment  to  the  British  constitution  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  It  is  something  that  this  should  be  acknowledged  in  quarters 
where  it  was  once  gravely  disputed. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society  reminds  us  that  the  Society  has 
never  received  in  Scotland  the  degree  of  encouragement  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
True,  it  is  English  in  its  origin  ;  it  operates  from  an  English  centre ;  its  guiding  and 
governing  spirit  is  English ;  it  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  prosecution  of  Eng- 
lish measures.  Yet  it  represents  views  which  are  common  to  English  and  Scotch. 
Dissenters,  and  its  ultimate  design  affects  Scotland  as  well  as  England.  The 
separation  of  Church  and  State  is  not  an  exclusively  English  question.  Perhaps 
the  English  voluntaries  look  more  at  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  while  the 
Scotch  voluntaries  look  more  at  its  religious  aspects.  But  the  English  voluntaries 
are  doing  our  work,  and  they  are  doing  it  most  eflBciently.  It  may  be  doubted  if, 
since  the  Anti -Corn-law  League,  there  has  been  a  more  skilful,  a  more  powerful,  or 
a  more  successful  organization.  It  is  a  great  fact ;  it  is  a  great  power ;  it  has  already 
achieved  many  great  victories  ;  it  is  even  now  preparing  to  undertake  great  enter- 
prises. The  proceedings  of  its  annual  meeting  show  that  its  leaders  are  fuU  of 
vigour,  full  of  hope,  and,  let  it  be  added,  full  of  wisdom.  The  crisis  is  coming,  and 
it  is  not  dutiful  that  the  energies  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  should  be  so  much  absorbed 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  cause  of  union  among  the  sects  into  which  they  have  been 
so  long  divided,  as  to  overlook  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  State  support 
and  control.  The  cause  of  union  and  the  cause  of  liberation  look  in  the  same 
direction. 


The  chairman  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union,  at  its  annual  meeting,  delivered 
a  long  oration  against  creeds  and  confessions.  It  was  not  an  attack  on  any  one 
creed  or  confession,  whether  on  literary,  or  theological,  or  ecclesiastical  grounds, 
hut  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  whole  class  of  things.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  Presbyterian  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  publish  a  formal  answer 
to  the  Congregational  diatribe.  The  task  would  not  be  very  operose,  since  all  the 
objections  which  ai^  here  mustered  in  so  formidable  array  have  been  refuted  long 
ago  by  the  champions  of  Presbytery.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
our  assailants  that  there  are  facts  in  connection  with  the  existing  state  of  doctrine 
in  the  Independent  Churches,  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  which  show  that  it 
is  not  always  advantageous  to  be  without  a  creed  or  confession.  We  do  not  discuss 
here  the  case  of  Mr  Cranbrook,  on  which  we  desiderate  further  information.  But 
it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  the  ends  of  truth  and  justice  would  have  been  better 
served  if  there  had  been  a  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  before  which  Mr  Cranbrook  could 
have  been  tried  for  departing  from  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  he. had  solemnly 
subscribed,  being  served  with  a  libel  and  with  a  list  of  witnesses.  The  history  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  all  its  branches  proves  that,  during  a  whole  century, 
evangelical  Christianity  may  be  conserved  in  denominations  that  have  a  Confession. 
The  history  of  the  Independents  in  England  during  the  last  century  proves  that  a 
denoDiination  needs  a  surer  guarantee  of  its  orthodoxy  than  the  absence  of  a 
Confession. 
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THE  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  UNION  QUESTION. 

As  the  negatiations  for  union  between  the  Free  Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
are  continued,  the  real  obstacles  to  the  contemplated  union  begin  more  and  more 
distinctly  to  emerge.  It  has  been  a  standing  joke  all  along,  that  mj^nyjof  the  Free 
Churchmen,  on  their  exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  took  a  return  ticket.  This 
same  return  ticket  which  they  have  kept  in  retentis  more  than  twenty  years,  some 
of  them  dream  there  is  a  possibility  of  using.  They  imagine  that  patronage  ia 
going  to  be  abolished  in  the  Established  Church,  that  the  intrinsic  independence 
of  the  Church  is  going  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Stale,  and  that  endowments  are 
going  to  be  offered  to  them  or  conferred  on  them  on  their  own  terms.  It  is  a 
devout  imagination,  nevertheless  it  reveals  what  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  union.  '  How  can  we  unite  with  those  who  Intend  to  leave  us 
as  soon  as  they  cian'  see  a  feasible  way  out,  and  to  retiirn  to  a  system  which  we 
deem  unscripturial  and  antichristian  ?  We  are  willing  that  the  question  of  Estab- 
lishments should  be  an  open  question  in  the  United  Church,  as  it  is  in  our  own,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  be  incorporated  with  brethren  who,  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  will  desert  us  and  disturb,  if  not  overthrow  air  our  organization. 


AUSTRIA  AND  ITALY. 

Whether  there  is  to  be  war  between  Austria  and  Italy  is  still  doubtful.  Rumours 
are  in  daily  conflict,  although  the  most  unfavourable  are  considered  the  most  pro- 
bable. The  situation  is  of  that. description  which  has  rarely  been  extricated  without 
recourse  to  arms.  Should  war  be  proclaimed,  it  will  assume  proportions  beyond 
all  recent  precedent.  Fearful  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  have  brought  about 
complications  which  the  sword  of  the  warrior  must  cut,  because  they  cannot  other- 
wise be  disentangled.  All  the  higher  interests  . of  humanity  must  languish  as  Jong 
as  even  civilised  and  Christian  men  cannot  settle  their  quarrels  except  on  the 
battle-field.  Still  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  previous  experience  that  Popery  should 
be  overthrown,  that  the  unity  of  Italy  should  be  secured,  that  the  anomahes  of 
German  government  should  be  removed,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  should  be 
established  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  without  war.  Let  us  hope  that  if  God,  in 
his  inscrutable  providence,  should  permit  it  to  break  forth,  it  will  not  end  without 
settling  for  ever  these  great  objects. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

The  meeting  of  Synod  has  been  to  United  Presbyterians  the  great  event  of  the 
month.  But  the  proceedings  of  Synod  will  be  so  fully  recorded  elsewhere  that  it 
might  be  felt  as  superfluous  if  they  were  to  be  remark^  on  in  this  place. 
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THE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  BLESSINGS: 

A  SEEMON  DELIVEEED  AT  THE  OPENING  OP  THE  UNITED 
PEESBYTERIAN  SYNOD,  MAT  14,  1866. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  D.D.,  COUPAR-ANGUS. 

'  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  that  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem ;  half 
of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward  the  hinder  sea:  in  summer  and 
in  winter  shall  it  be.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth :  in  that  day  shall 
there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one.' — Zegh.  xiy.  8,  9. 

Fathers  and  Brethren, — Of  what  *day'  does  Zechariah  speak  in  this 
context  f  The  question  has  been  somewhat  variously  answered ;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  concur  with  those  who  say  that  it  is  the  day  of  the  gospel — 
the  age  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophets  very  often  designate  it  a  '  day/  and, 
by  way  of  emphasis,  *  that  day.*  The  phrase  is  ever  and  anon  occurring 
in  their  writings.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  entire  Cliristian  era.  At  other 
times  some  particular  portion  of  that  era  is  more  immediately  meant.  But 
this  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  phrase  itself,  but  by  what  is  predicted 
concerning  the  *day.'  ,It  is  the  purport  of  the  prophecy  that  must  in  all 
cases  decide  '  what,'  as  well  as  '  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  the  prophets  did  signify*  by  it. 

In  the  preceding  verses,  *  that  day'  appears  to  us  to  be  the  whole  day  of 
the  gospel,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  '  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
the  light  shall  not  be  clear,  nor  dark :  but  it  shall  be  one  day  which  shall 
be  known  to  the  Lord,  not  day,  nor  night :  but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
at  evening- time  it  shall  be  light'  (vers.  6,  7).  Such,  upon  the  whole,  was  to 
be  the  complexion  of  the  gospel  day.  It  was  to  be  '  not  day,  nor  night ;' 
*  not  clear,  nor  dark.'  It  was  to  be  of  a  mixed  character, — light  and  dark- 
ness, knowledge  and  ignorance,  truth  and  error,  holiness  and  sin,  joy  and 
sorrow  blending, — each  struggling  for  the  ascendancy,  and  now  the  one  pre- 
vailing, and  then  the  other.  So  it  was  to  be  during  the  currency  of  '  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times:'  the  brightest  day  was  to  have  its 
cloud  and  its  gloom ;  and  the  darkest  night  was  to  have  its  streaks  of  light. 
So  it  was  to  be  till  *  evening-time:'  ^  but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at 
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evening-time  it  shall  be  light.'  *  At  evening- time,' — the  millennium,  pro- 
bably, which  will  come  towards  the  close  of  the  gospel  day.  It  will  shortly 
precede  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  then  *  it  shall  be  light' — *  light,'  compared 
with  which  all  that  had  gone  before  was  darkness.  The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shall  then  shine  with  unclouded  splendour.  The  whole  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  Jehovah's  glory.  *  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven 
days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and 
healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound'  (Isa.  xxx.  26).  'At  evening-time  it 
shall  be  light.'  The  prophet's  eye,  as  he  writes  these  words,  is  illumined 
with  the  light  of  the  millennial  day ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  is  also  descrying 
the  glory  beyond  it.  The  supposition  quite  accords  with  the  manner  of  the 
revelations  made  to  the  prophets.  It  may  be  that  he  is  anticipating  the 
finishing  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  is  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  light  of 
eternity,  which  will  chase  away  the  shadows  of  time,  and  make  all  mys- 
teries in  providence  and  in  grace  plain.  '  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy 
light  by  day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee : 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  ;  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself; 
for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended'  (Isa.  Ix.  19,  20). 

It  is  the  same  day  that  is  spoken  of  in  our  subject.  '  That  day'  is  here, 
as  in  the  preceding  verses,  the  gospel  day ;  and  the  text  foretells  two  things 
of  it,  of  which  we  shall  discourse  for  a  little.  Firsts  The  difiusion  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  world ;  and,  second^  the  result  of  this  in  the  progress 
and  the  triumph  of  Chnst's  kingdom  in  the  earth.  I 

Firsts  The  text  foretells  the  difiusion  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world. 
<  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  I 
Jerusalem ;  half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward  I 
the  hinder  sea :  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be.' 

What  are  these  'living  waters?'    Whence  were  they  to  issue?  and, 
How  were  they  to  flow  ?    Let  us  look  at  these  questions  in  their  order. 

Firsts  What  are  the  *  living  waters'  of  the  text?  They  are  the  gospel 
and  its  blessings.  These  are  often  represented  in  Scripture  under  the  meta- 
phor which  Zechariah  here  employs.  '  Your  God  will  come  and  save  you. 
Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue, 
of  the  dumb  sing :  for  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams 
in  the  desert.  And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty 
land  springs  of  water'  (Isa.  xxxv.  4-7).  *  When  the  p9or  and  needy  seek 
water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I,  the  Lord  will 
hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them.  I  will  open  rivers 
in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys :  I  will  make  the 
wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water'  (Isa.  xli.  17, 
18).  '  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters'  (Isa.  Iv.  1). 
So  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  read  in  like  manner  in  the  New  : 
'  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee.  Give  me 
to  drink ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee 
living  water'  (John  iv.  10).  *  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast, 
Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink'  (John  vii.  87).  *  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely'  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 
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The  gospel  and  its  blessings  are  <  waters,'  and  they  are  '  living  waters.' 
The  metaphor  is  alike  beautiful  and  instructive. 

*  Waters.'  How  necessary  and  how  important  is  water  in  the  natural 
world !  It  is  essential  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  regions  of  the 
earth  destitute  of  it,  are  waste  howling  wildernesses.  And  what  is  the 
spiritual  world  without  the  gospel?  It  is  a  spiritual  desert;  'a  land  of 
drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death.'  Man's  condition,  without  the  gospel, 
is  in  the  last  degree  dismal  and  wretched.  He  is  in  ^  a  dry  and  thirsty  land, 
where  no  water  is.'  He  is  like  the  Israelites  at  Rephidim,  where  '  there 
was  DO  water  for  the  people  to  drink ;'  and  where  in  their  anguish  they 
murmured  against  Moses,  and  said,  'Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us,  and  our  children,  and  our  cattle, 
with  thirst?'  (Exod.  xvii.  1-3).  Such  is  the  state  of  men,  dying  of  a  famine 
of  the  gospel ;  panting  after  the  good  which  the  soul  was  made  to  enjoy, 
and  not  knowing  where  to  find  it ;  seeking  it  in  '  the  pleasures  of  sin,'  which, 
if  ^  sweet  in  the  mouth,'  'turn  into  the  gall  of  asps  within  them;'  seeking 
it  in  the  creature,  but  meeting  with  incessant  disappointment, — ^their  bitter 
experience  verifying  the  words  of  inspiration :  '  It  shall  even  be  as  when 
an  hungry  man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  eateth ;  but  he  awaketh,  and  his 
soul  is  empty :  or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  drinketh; 
but  he  awaketh,  and,  behold,  he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  hath  appetite'  (Isa. 
xxix.  8). 

*  Waters.'  The  metaphor  reminds  us  of  the  abundance  of  gospel  blessings. 
They  are  '  waters:'  and  they  are  not  the  waters  of  a  cistern,  which,  how- 
ever capacious  it  may  be,  may  yet  be  exhausted.  Neither  are  they  the 
waters  of  a  brook  or  rivulet,  always  scanty,  and  ready  to  dry  up.  No ; 
they  are  the  waters  of  a  mighty  river,  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
world's  famishing  population.  There  is  enough  for  this  purpose  in  the 
love  of  God  and  the  benefits  of  it:  in  that  ^  grace'  of  his,  which  is  '  super- 
abounding,  where  sin  abounded.'  There  is  enough  in  Christ  and  his  ful- 
nesa  to  supply  the  need  of  '  all  nations,  and  kindteds,  and  people,  and 
tongues.'  Myriads  have  already  been  blessed  in  Him ;  and  the  fountain 
is  as  full  as  ever,  and  the  river  from  it  as  deep  and  broad  and  large.  '  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink..  He  that  believeth  on 
me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  fiow  rivers  of  living 
water'  (John  vii.  37,  38).  He  shall  not  only  be  abundantly  supplied 
himself,  but  he  shall  become  the  medium  of  abundantly  supplying  others. 

*  Waters.'  How  they  gladden  the  parched  earth!  How  they  relieve, 
and  refresh,  and  cheer  the  thirsty  labourer  or  wayfarer,  his  '  soul  fainting 
in  him  1'  And  is  it  not  so  with  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  salvation  ?  The 
good  news  of  them,  understood  and  appreciated,  is  '  as  cold  water  to  a 
thirsty  tongue.'  How  welcome  that  water  to  meet  the  cravings  of  an  ordin- 
ary thirst,  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with  !  How  inexpressibly  welcome 
to  the  traveller  in  an  Eastern  desert,  overtaken  by  the  calamity  of  the  want 
of  water,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  death  in  one  of  the  most  agonizing 
of  its  forms  staring  him  in  the  face !  Fit  but  faint  image  of  the  relief,  and 
satisfaction,  and  joy,  which  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  salvation,  partici- 
pated by  faith,  yield.  They  '  satisfy  the  longing  soul,  and  fill  the  hungry 
soul  with  goodness  '  (Ps.  cvii.  9).  *  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the 
Most  High'  (Ps.  xlvi.  4).  « He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and 
he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst'  (John  vi.  35).  He  shall  never 
thirst,  as  he  once  did,  for  the  'streams  of  false  delight;'  and  he  shall  not 
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thirst  in  vain  for  what  his  soul  needs  and  desires.  He  shall  find  it  in  Christ 
in  all  its  plenitude  and  preciousness.  Come  to  Him ;  He  has  come  to  the 
weary's  '  rest  and  refreshing.' 

^  Waters.'  The  metaphor  suggests  manj  other  of  the  blessed  effects 
which  the  gospel  salvation,  personally  experienced,  produces.  Suffice  it 
merely  to  allude  to  one  of  these.  It  fertilizes,  like  water.  It  cures  the 
spiritual  desert  of  its  sterility.  It  turns  it  into  good  soil,  capable  of  bearing 
^  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.'  It  makes  Hhe 
wilderness  a  fruitful  field,'  so  that  'judgment  dwells  in  the  wilderness,  and 
righteousness  remains  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  work  of  righteousness 
is  peace;  and  the  efiect  of  righteousness,  quietness,  and  assurance  for 
ever'  (Isa.  xxxii.  15-17).  *  Instead  of  the  thorn  comes  up  the  fir- tree,  and 
instead  of  the  brier  comes  up  the  myrtle-tree :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off'  (Isa.  Iv.  13). 

The  gospel  and  its  blessings  are  '  waters;'  but,* more  than  that,  they  are 
'  living  waters.'^  Literally,  they  are  '  running  waters,' — not  the  dead  water 
of  a  stagnant  pool,  but  the  living  water  of  a  flowing  stream.  The  general 
idea  here  is  the  excellence  of  these  '  waters.'  The  more  specific  idea  is 
their  vital  virtue  and  influence.  They  are  the  waters  of  the  river  which 
Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision,  and  of  which  he  says,  '  Every  thing  shall  live 
whither  the  river  cometh '  (Ezek.  xlvii.  9).  These  *  waters '  are  *  living 
waters,'  as  they  give  life  to  dead  souls.  This  life  the  gospel  reveals: 
it  is  the  'word  of  life.'  This  life  the  gospel  imparts.  Known  and  be- 
lieved, it  brings  men  into  '  the  fellowship  of  Christ ;'  and  He  Ms  our  life.' 
It  conveys  the  Spirit  to  them  ;  and  He  is  '  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus ;' 
and  his  '  law  makes  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death '  (Rom.  viii.  2). 
These  <  waters,'  again,  are  '  living  waters,'  as  they  sustain  the  life  they  have 
imparted,  and  nourish  and  strengthen  it,  till  it  is  at  length  perfected  in 
heaven.  '  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water,'  said  Jesus  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  referring  to  the  water  of  Jacob's  well,  '  shall  thirst  again :  but 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst : 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life'  (John  iv.  13,  14).  These  'waters,'  moreover, 
are  '  living  waters,'  as  they  give  true  felicity.  It  is  man's  '  life '  in  the 
highest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  life  which  he  had  in 
Paradise  restored  to  him.  It  is  '  the  life  of  God '  from  which  sin  had 
alienated  him.  '  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life ; 
and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life '  (1  John  v.  11, 12). 
'  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent'  (John  xvii.  2).  The  gospel  salvation 
is  real,  satisfying,  ecstatic  bliss.  The  soul,  possessing  and  enjoying  it,  comes 
to  its  centre,  and  enters  into  rest.  From  the  '  cisterns,  the  broken  cisterns,' 
which  it  had  '  hewed  out '  to  itself,  it  returns  to  the  '  fountain  of  living 
waters,'  and  it  sings  its  own  experience  in  such  strains  as  these :  '  How 
excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  O  God !  therefore  the  children  of  men  put 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shall  be  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house ;  and  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of 
the  rivers  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life'  (Ps. 
xxxvi.  7-9). 

So  much  for  the  first  question  we  have  raised,  What  are  the  living 
waters  of  the  text!  The  secmd  question  is,  Whence  were  they  to  issue? 
It  was  '  from  Jerusalem.'  '  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  living 
waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem.'    The  literal  Jerusalem  is  not  to  be 
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overlooked  here.  It  is  not  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  our  view.  It 
was  there  that  the  work  of  gospel  diffusion  was  to  begin,  and  there  it  did 
begin.  It  was  thence  that  the  *  living  waters  *  first  issued.  It  was,  in  re- 
spect of  dispensation,  the  source  of  them.  When  Christ  appeared  to  the 
disciples  on  the  evening  of  his  resurrection  day,  He  said  unto  them,  among 
other  things,  '  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and 
to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day :  and  that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things' (Luke  xxiv.  46-48). 
They  *  tarried  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,'  as  they  were  bidden  do,  '  until 
they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.'  They  *  waited'  there  *for 
the  promise  of  the  Father.'  It  was  fulfilled  in  the  wonders  of  Pentecost ; 
and  from  that  day  Jerusalem  became  the  centre  whence  they  operated,  in 
executing  their  apostolic  commission,  till  in  less  than  thirty  years,  Paul 
could  write  thus  to  the  Colossians  :  '  The  gospel  is  come  unto  you,  as  it  is  in 
all  the  world  ;  and  bringeth  forth  fruit,  as  it  doth  also  in  you,  since  the  day 
ye  heard  ofit^  and  knew  the  grace  of  God  in  truth'  (Col.  i.  6). 

But  if  it  is  the  literal  Jerusalem  that  is  primarily  meant  in  the  text,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  that  is  ultimately  intended.  It  is,  in 
other  words,  the  church  of  Christ ;  *  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  which  is 
free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all '  (Gal.  iv.  26)  ;  '  Mount  Sion,  and  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,'  to  which  we,  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ,  '  are  come '  (Heb.  xii.  22).  Christ  has  constituted  his  church  the 
dispenser  of  the  *  living  waters.'  This  is  one  of  its  high  functions.  He 
has  committed  to  it  gospel  tidings  and  gospel  blessings,  not  for  its  own 
salvation  alone,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  is  to  it  that  He  says, 
'0  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain  ; 
0  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength  : 
lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid ;  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God  ! ' 
(Isa.  xl.  9) ;  and  not  only  so,  not  only  '  begin  at  Jerusalem,'  and  with  *  the 
cities  of  Judah,'  but  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature '  (Mark  xvi.  15). 

It  is  not  optional  with  the  church  whether  the  '  living  waters  shall  go 
oat  from  it.'  Alas !  that  such  an  idea  should  ever  have  taken  possession 
of  it.  It  is  not  optional  with  us,  as  a  portion  of  the  church,  whether  we 
shall  diffuse  the  gospel  throughout  the  world  ;  whether  we  shall  furnish 
agents  for  this,  the  most  beneficent  and  stupendous  of  all  enterprises ; 
whether,  with  ourselves,  we  shall  '  bring  our  silver  and  our  gold,'  and  lay 
them  on  the  altar  of  it ;  and  whether  we  shall  second  and  sanctify  all  our 
other  efforts  to  advance  it,  by  *  not  keeping  silence,  and  giving  the  Lord 
no  rest,  till  He  establish,  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth ' 
(Isa.  Ixii.  7).  All  this-weighty  and  solemn  responsibility  our  Lord  has'  laid 
on  us.  Or  ought  we  not  rather  to  say,  '  This  grace  He  hath  given  us  I ' 
To  this  honour  and  blessedness  He  has  called  us ;  and,  surely,  greater  honour 
and  greater  blessedness  not  even  He  could  have  bestowed  on  us.  '  Living 
waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem.' 
And,  How  were  they  to  flow  ?  This  is  our  third  and  last  question  on 
j  this  head.  '  It  shall  be  in  that  day,  that  living  waters  shall  go  out  from 
I  Jerusalem ;  half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward 
the  hinder  sea  :  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be.'  Two  things  are  here 
indicated  concerning  the  flow  of  these  '  living  waters.'  They  were  to  flow 
I  from  the  church  in  every  direction*  They  were  to  '  go  out  from  Jerusalem ; 
half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward  the  hinder 
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sea.*  The  geography  of  Palestine  explains  the  terms  of  the  prophecy.  The 
'  former  sea'  is  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  'hinder  sea/ 
is  the  Mediterranean,  the  *  great  sea,'  on  the  west.  But  Palestine  is  here 
to  be  considered  as  the  emblem  of  the  globe.  The  meaning  therefore  is, 
that  the  '  living  waters '  were  to  *  go  out '  from  the  church  in  all  directions, 
till  they  should  overflow  our  globe.  And,  again,  they  were  to  '  go  out  * 
continually.  *  In  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be.'  The  heat  of  summer 
should  not  dry  them  up,  and  the  frost  of  winter  should  not  congeal  them. 
From  age  to  age  they  should  issue  from  the  church  without  intermission ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  more  copiously,  and  at  other  times  less  so  ;  but  the  out- 
flow of  them  was  never  to  be  wholly  suspended.  And  it  has  not.  The 
church  of  Christ  has  never  been,  in  this  respect,  altogether  '  a  spring  shut 
up,  a  fountain  sealed.' 

Such  is  the  prophecy  in  the  first  verse  of  our  text.  Such  is  the  glimpse 
it  gives  us  of  the  great  work  of  gospel  diffusion  throughout  the  world.  The 
prophecy,  as  we  have  seen^  began  to  be  fulfilled  at  Pentecost.  It  has  been 
fulfilling  more  or  less  ever  since.  It  is  eminently  fulfilling  at  the  present 
time,  under  the  happy  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  church.  And 
it  will  continue  to  be  fulfilled,  till  'the  river  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
house  of  God '  shall  « win  its  widening  way  to  earth's  remotest  end.'  It  shall 
swell  apace,  and  shall  roll  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  from  continent  to 
continent,  till  the  world's  wilderness  shall  be  *  like  a  watered  garden.'  The 
church  itself  has  its  '  waste  places  ;'  and  this  river  shall  swell  and  roll,  and 
fertilize  and  beautify,  till  '  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion :  He  will  comfort 
all  her  waste  places ;  and  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her 
desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein, 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody '  (Isa.  li.  8). 

Second,  The  text  foretells  the  result  of  the  diff'usion  of  the  gospel  through- 
out the  world,,  in  the  progress  and  the  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
earth.  'And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth  :  in  that  day  shall 
there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one.' 

On  this  head  we  can  only  touch  very  briefly  and  very  slightly ;  which  we 
regret  the  more,  Fathers  and  Brethren,  because,  when  we  fixed  on  the  text, 
it  was  our  purpose  and  our  hope  to  make  this  part  of  it  tha  chief  theme  of 
our  discourse. 

'  The  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth.'  As  his  gospel  spreads,  and 
is  '  the  rod  of  his  strength,'  so  his  kingdom  advances ;  and  when  his  gospel 
shall  be  universally  difiused,  and  shall  be  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation' 
to  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth,  then  his  kingdom  shall  be  universal.  He 
is  now  '  King  over  all  the  earth '  in  right.  His  Father  has  made  Him  so, 
in  reward  of  his  'humbling  himself,  and  becoming  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.'  He  is  also  '  King  over  all  the  earth  *  in  respect 
of  the  supreme  and  sovereign  dominion  which  He  exercises  over  it.  '  The 
kingdom  is  the  Lord's ;  and  He  is  the  governor  among  the  nations '  (Ps. 
xxij.  28).  He  is  '  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  bodj  * 
(Eph.  i.  22,  23).  He  '  is  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth '  (Rev.  i.  5.) ; 
» the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ' 
(1  Tim.  vi.  15).  But  He  will  yet  be  *  King  over,  all  the  earth  '  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  right;  and  this  is  what  the  text  foretells,  as  the  result  of  the  spread 
and  the  success  of  his  gospel.  Subdued  by  the  sceptre  of  his  grace,  '  all 
the  earth '  will  do  Him  homage.  It  will  be  in  believing,  and  willing,  and 
joyful  subjection  to  Him.  The  contest  about  the  sovereignty  of  it,  so  long 
and  resolutely  waged,  will  end  in  the  wide  earth  crowning  Jesus,  and  shout- 
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ing  with  one  acclaim,  *  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the 
Lord  is  our  king ;  He  will  save  us '  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  He  shall  be  God's 
'salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  ;'  and  in  being  so,  and  in  order  to  his 
being  so,  *  all  they  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  bow  before  Him '  (Ps.  xxii. 
29) ;  <  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him ' 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  11). 

'  The  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth  :  in  that  day  shall  there  be 
one  Lord.'  And  only  *  one.'  He  would  not  be  *  King  over  all  the  earth  ' 
if  another  divided  with  Him  the  lordship  of  it.  But  ^  in  that  day  shall 
there  be  one  Lord.'  *  One  Lord,'  giving  law  to  the  conscience  :  '  one  Lord  ' 
in  the  sacred  sphere  of  religion,  ordaining  and  prescribing  men's  faith  and 
worship;  and  that  'one  Lord'  our  Lord  Jesus.  The  < lords  many'  of 
heathenism  shall  perish,  as  Christ's  kingdom  advances  and  triumphs.  His 
pretended  vicar,  arrogating  and  exercising  his  prerogatives,  '  opposing  and 
exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that 
he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God ;' 
that '  Wicked  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming '  (2  Thess.  ii.  8-10).  And  the 
Caesars  who  have  supplanted  the  Pope,  retaining  the  popedom,  will  renounce 
their  antichristian  usurpations.  They  will  retire  from  a  province  into 
which  they  ought  never  to  have  intruded ;  and  will  find  their  proper  place, 
and  their  true  dignity,  in  worshipping,  with  their  fellow-servants  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  alone  is  'Master  and 
Lord'  (John  xiii.  13). 

^  In  that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one.'  His  doctrine 
'one,'  his  worship  'one,'  his  church  'one;'  tha  opprobrious  and  mis- 
chievous divisions  of  it  healed ;  the  lusts  whence  so  many  of  these  have 
come  eradicated ;  the  spirit  of  partisanship  and  bigotry  which  they  have 
gendered  and  nursed  extinguished  ;  the  converted  earth,  like  the  multitude 
of  the  primitive  believers,  'of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul' (Acts  iv.  32); 
'Ephraim  not  envying  Judah,  and  Judah  not  vexing  Ephraim '  (Isa.  xi.  13) ; 
the  church's  '  watchmen  lifting  up  the  voice ;  with  the  voice  together  sing- 
ing :  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion  ' 
(Isa.  lii,  8). 

0  for  '  that  day,'  Fathers  and  Brethren !  0  for  the  day  when  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  earth  shall  be  thus  universal,  and  thus  united,  instead  of 
being  as  it  has  so  long  been,  a  '  kingdom  divided  against  itself.'  Then  shall 

the  nations  be  glad,  and  sing  for  joy  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her 

increase;  and  God,  even  our  own  G^d,  shall  bless  us'  (Ps.  Ixvii.  4,  6). 
Then  '  shall  the  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  earth  excellent  and  comely '  (Isa.  iv.  2).  And  then  shall  this  world 
of  sin  and  woe,  forgetting  its  miseries,  resound  with  such  jubilant  notes  as 
these :  '  Alleluia :  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  our  God.  Alleluia,  Alleluia :  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth ' 
(Elev.  xix.  1-6).  O  for  '  that  day ! '  we  repeat.  What  a  privilege  and  what 
an  honour,  to  be  permitted  to  contribute  anything  to  hasten-it  I  And  what 
a  daty  to  contribute  all  that  we  can  to  hasten  it  I  It  '  will  come ;  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.'  Blessed  be  God  for  any  tokens  of  its 
approach.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  outflow  of  the  'living  waters  from 
Jerusalem,'  more  largely  than  has  been  witnessed  since  the  first  ages  of  the 
gospel.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  jealousy  awakened  for  the  '  crown  rights ' 
of  the  '  one  Lord,'  and  for  all  that  is  doing  to  vindicate  them.  And  blessed 
be  God  for  any  tendencies  to  Christian  union  that  are  developing  themselves. 
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and  any  movements  towards  it  that  are  taking  place.  What  may  come  of 
these  in  the  time  of  our  brief  sojourning  here,  we  cannot  well  forecast.  But 
let  them  not  be  destroyed  :  there  is  a  blessing  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
let  them  be  watchfully  and  prayerfully  cherished.  Let  them  be  wisely 
guided.  Let  the  leadings  of  the  providence  of  Him,  who  is  '  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,'  be  humbly,  and  thankfully,  and  zealously 
followed.  Of  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  tendencies  and  movements  to  which 
we  allude,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  They  are  auspicious  of,  they  are 
doing  something  to  accelerate — ^it  may  prove  that  they  are  doing  much  to 
accelerate — ^the  day  when  '  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one  ;'  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  He  '  be  King  over  all  the  earth.'  The  church's 
divisions  meantime  'let;'  and  they  'will  let,  till  they  be  taken  out  of  the 
way.'  So  long  as  the  demon  of  disunion  and  discord  divides  with  the  Prince 
of  Peace  the  people  called  after  his  name,  the  world  will  not  believe  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  Him.  Amen. 


Dear  Sir, — It  was  generally  felt  that  the  debate  on  a  more  adequate 
provision  for  our  poorer  ministers  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
effective  we  had  last  Synod.  The  speeches  of  the  elders  were  specially 
creditable  to  them.  Many  of  them  spoke — some  more  at  length,  some  more 
briefly — ^but  all  of  them  to  good  purpose.  The  following  simple  remarks, 
having  no  pretensions  to  elaboration  or  originality,  are  designed  to  assist 
somewhat  in  keeping  a  subject  of  such  vital  consequence  before  the  attention 
of  the  churches. 

It  concerns  more  immediately  . the  comfort  of  ministers  ;  and  sorely  some 
account  should  be  made  of  their  happiness.  It  is  sad  to-  think  that  so  many 
of  them  are  struggling  with  dire  penury,  and  find  all  other  studies  inces- 
santly distracted  by  the  question  how  to  get  ends  to  meett  Nothing  has 
impressed  me  so  favourably  with  the  general  character  and  status  of  our 
ministry,  as  to  fulfil  a  probationary  or  missionary  tour  through  our  churches, 
and  see  our  pastors  amid  their  fiocks  or  in  their  homes.  At  first  sight 
there  seems  to  be  not  only  high  personal  respectability,  but  a  manifested 
domestic  sufficiency.  Painful  is  the  discovery  that  a  table  so  spread  is  for 
the  stranger ;  that  behind  the  generous  welcome  are  many  and  tortaring 
privations;  and  that  the  very  perfection  of  external  decency  attests  the 
extremity  of  the  conflict  by  which  it  h&h  been  attained. 

If  there  be  minds  on  which  such  a  representation  does  not  tell,  I  remind 
them  that  ministerial  comfort  is  here  bound  up  with  general  edification. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  see  that  their  pastors  are  without  care. 
Most  explicit  and  imperative  is  the  command  :  '  Let  him  that  is  taught  in 
the  word  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.'  Where 
this  precept  is  neglected,  it  is  not  the  minister  only  who  suffers  from  such 
negligence.  Those  who  starve  their  teachers  corporeally  are  themselves 
starved  spiritually,  even  while  they  are  seated  at  the  most  exquisite  and 
abundant  banquet.  By  acting  a  part  so  faithless  and  so  heartless,  they 
famish  to  death  their  benevolence  and  all  associated  graces. 

Independently  of  this  view,  the  hardships  of  the  ministry  are  reducing 
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alarmingly  the  number  of  students.  Other  influences  may  be  at  work 
tending  to  this  result ;  but  we  need  not  search  for  doubtful  and  minor  causes 
where  one  is  certain  and  sufficient.  It  consists  with  my  own  knowledge, 
that  many  able  and  excellent  young  men,  who  thought  of  being  ministers, 
have  been  turned  from  their  purpose  by  the  argument  which  friends  have 
sedulously  impressed  on  them,  that  they  might  as  well  take  a  popish  vow  of 
poverty,  and  that  to  choose  the  ministry  would  be  to  choose  misery. 

These  ideas  influence  not  only  the  magnitude  but  the  composition  of 
theological  classes.  Formerly  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  students  were 
the  sons  of  ministers  or  elders,  who  have  special  advantages  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  pastoral  office.  In  the  absence  of  precise  statistics,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  valuable  stratum  of  supply  is  yearly 
thinning  out.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  students,  and  to  bring  those  we  get  from  the  lowest 
social  position.  The  result  must  be  that  our  pulpit^  will  be  filled  by  pastors 
of  mean  attainments.  That  issue  will  be  inexpressibly  calamitous.  Illi- 
terate and  vulgar  ministers  cannot  cope  with  the  times ;  and  through  the 
incompetency  of  the  ministry,  religion  itself  will  be  brought  into  contempt. 
Some  will  say.  We  are  better  without  greedy  and  selfish  aspirants  to 
the  pastoral  office — every  one  seeking  his  gain  from  his  quarter.  No 
doubt  there  should  be  self-denial ;  but  it  should  not  be  all  on  one  side.  Let 
there  be  the  communion  of  giving  and  receiving.  A  young  man  knows 
that  he  can  be  useful  without  being  a  minister ;  and  that  if  he  be  a  minister, 
his  usefulness  will  be  deplorably  impaired  by  indigent,  not  to  say  desperate, 
circumstances.  Let  the  difficulty  be  met  by  mutual  approximation  and 
concession.  A  pious  youth,  with  good  prospects,  makes  a  large  surrender  in 
hecoming  a  theological  student,  though  he  should  get  all  the  encouragement 
that  can  be  given  him  to  take  this  step.  When  small  stipends  shall  have 
been  raised  to  their  maximum,  there  will  still  be  a  wide  interval  between 
dissenting,  salaries  and  lucrative  commerce. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  laudable  effort  to  augment  ministerial  comfort. 
Churches  who  are  in  the  van  ,of  the  movement  provoke  many  by  their  zeal, 
and  will  do  immensely  more  good  than  those  who  shall  merely  follow  in  its 
rear.  Already  noble  examples  have  been  set.  We  had  instances  of  them 
mentioned  in  the  Synod,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  as  publicly  and 
prominently  exhibited  as  considerations  of  prudence  and  delicacy  will 
permit. 

Here  the  strong  are  not  adequately  impressed  with  the  duty  of  helping 
the  weak.  The  more  resolutely  we  repudiate  State  assistance,  the  more 
liberally  should  we  practise  mutual  assistance,  and  do  honour  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fuelling  the  law  of  Christ. 
All  that  strong  churches  give  to  the  weak  in  money,  is  a  small  return  for 
what  weak  churches  give  to  the  strong  in  members.  City  charges  are 
mainly  fed  by  diminutive  villages  and  rural  districts. 

StiU,  donations  are  liable  to  have  the  same  deadening  influence  as 
endowments,  and  therefore  weak  churches  should  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  be  helped  in  the  way  of  being  enabled  to  do  for  themselves.  In 
many  cases  the  best  assistance  would  be  to  tell  them,  *  We  will  clear  the 
church  and  manse  of  debt,  and  put  them  in  good  repair,  if  you  will  hence- 
forth  pay  your  minister  an  adequate  income.' 

The  scholarships  are  a  branch  of  this  subject,  as  being  a  preparatory  pro- 
vision for  ministers.  It  is  both  a  marvel  and  lamentation  to  me  that  the 
scheme  is  not  better  supported.   In  no  other  way  will  a  little  money  go  so 
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far  to  secure  qualified  ministers.  When  a  moderate  fund  would  do  so  much 
for  the  enlightened  religion  of  the  country,  our  richer  people  incur  a  solemn 
responsibility  by  leaving  it  in  straits.  A  munificent  offer  was  made  by  a 
friend  at  the  last  Synod  of  £1000,  to  found  a  £40  scholarship,  to  be  held 
for  three  years,  if  others  would  contribute  double  the  amount  to  found  other 
two  such  scholarships,  that  one  may  be  assigned  annually.  Who  the  kind 
offerer  is  I  do  not  know.  Therefore,  without  too  pointed  allusion,  I  may 
say,  that  if  he  waive  the  condition  indicated,  and  trust  to  the  effect  and 
blessing  of  his  example,  he  is  not  likely  to  want  seconding,  and  will  have 
all  the  more  pleasure  in  the  success  of  his  admirable  suggestion. 

The  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  deserves  all  the  attention  it  can  receive ; 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  plain  remarks  I  have  made  shall  prove  the  occasion 
of  obtaining  for  it  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  discussion  in  your  pages.— 
Ever,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  David  King. 

25,  OoLviLLE  Square,  London,  W., 


In  a  former  paper  we  adduced  several  prominent  facts  to  show  that  the 
gospel  is  still  *  worthy  of  all  acceptation,'  and  that  the  evangelical  pulpit 
has,  in  our  country,  a  wider  range  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  power  than  ever, 
nnd  gives  new  promise  of  stability^  Against  those  'signs  of  the  times,' 
shining  steadily  overhead  in  the  sky,  pointing  conspicuously,  not  to  the  , 
manger-cradle,  but  to  the  millennial  throne  of  Christianity,  and  unequivo-  j 
cally  foreshadowing  the  conquering  destiny  of  a  preached  gospel,  there  are 
only  a  few  human  signals — ground,  marsh,  and  fog-meteors-^that  are  | 
always  twinkling  out  of  darkness  into  darkness,  yet  are  understood  to  fore-  j 
tell  the  speedy  cessation  of  preaching,  and  the  destruction  of  all  Christian 
doctrine !  Against  the  clear  evidences  that  preaching  is  the  '  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  G-od  unto  salvation,'  we  have,  in  sceptical  quarters,  the 
allegation  that  it  is  '  weakness  and  foolishness,'  and  that  human  reason  and 
philosophy  are  opposing  and  will  abolish  it.  But  this  is  no  novel  allegation ; 
it  has  been  the  standing  protest  of  infidels  from  the  apostolic  age  down- 
wards, and  Christians  of  the  present  day  have  no  more  excuse  for  adopting 
it,  in  the  face  of  their  own  experience,  than  St  Paul  would  have  had.  The 
very  continuance  of  that  allegation  for  nineteen  centuries  is  a  proof  of  the 
apostle's  inspiration — ^a  daily  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  about  the  treatment 
of  the  gospel  by  carnal  wisdom !  And  it  no  less  strongly  establishes  the 
divine  and  unchangeable  character  of  what  is  thus  rejected  and  despised. 
The  pretended  /  signs!  of  our  age,  that  preaching  has  become  a  nullity  and 
a  nuisance,  are  genuine  '  seals '  to  the  Pauline  oracle ;  and,  whilst  proving 
that  carnal  wisdom  has  not  changed  for  the  better,  they  show  that  the  gospel 
has  not  changed  for  the  worse. 

What,  indeed,  are  the  present  omens  that  are  held  to  bear  gloomily  upon 
preaching  ?  Are  preachers,  even  those  of  the  evangelical  type,  becoming 
fewer,  less  able,  learned,  earnest,  or  energetic?  and  are  they  finding  fewer 
hearers  and  colder  encouragement  f  The  reverse  of  these  peculiarities  in 
their  condition  is  notoriously  true.  There  is  an  evidence,  which  the  secular 
mind  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate,  that  preachers  are  held  in  growing 
esteem ;  namely,  they  are  now  receiving  a  far  more  liberal  remuneration, 
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and  the  Christian  public  is  < devising'  sdll  more  Miberal  things'  for  them. 
Preachers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  so  are  their  hearers,  who  also  attend 
more  regularly,  listen  with  greater  earnestness,  as  well  as  with  greater  intel- 
ligence, and  provide  much  larger  stipends.  Are  these  the  symptoms  of 
external  decay  in  the  institution  of  the  pulpit  ?  Pertinent  and  significant 
facts  like  these  are  disingenuously  overlooked,  and  other  facts,  which  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  matter,  are  brought  forward  as  omens.  We  might  as 
well  refer  to  the  clouds  and  general  gloom  of  midnight  as  signs  that  the  sun 
has  ceased  to  rule  the  day,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  scatter  the  darkness ! 
The  omens  consist  in  this,  that  in  the  present,  as  in  every  former  age,  there 
are  sceptics;  and  thtft  not  a  few  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  once  neutral, 
are,  in  our  restless  days,  attracted  to  scepticism,  and  drawn  across  the  slight 
and  merely  nominal  interval  which  separates  the  lack  of  faith  from  positive 
doubting.  There  is  nothing  new  except  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
upon  these  neutrals ;  and  the  gospel  cannot  be  in  greater  danger  from  open 
than  from  concealed  enemies. 

When  the  cry  is  raised  that  Christianity  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  tradition  without  truth  or  life  in  any  age,  and  certainly  without  power 
or  interest  for  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  the  pulpit  is  being  deserted, 
we  ask,  who  they  are  that  so  think  and  act  ?  And  the  only  answer  must  be, 
those  who  were  always,  if  not  hostile,  yet  indifferent  and  callous,  to  the 
gospel,  and  utterly  inattentive  to  preaching;  and  their  transition  from 
neglect  to  desertion,  and  from  unbelief  to  disbelief,  is  neither  discreditable 
nor  ominous  to  the  gospel.  Had  the  earnest  followers  of  Christianity  been 
found  in  large  numbers  to  repudiate  its  divine  claims;  or  had  churches 
been  emptied,  and  preachers  left  without  hearers  ;  or  even  had  the  enter- 
prise of  building  many  new  churches,  and  filling  them  with  new  converts, 
been  stopped,  these  grave  facts  might  have  had  the  ominous  significance  most 
absurdly  ascribed  to  other  and  very  different  facts,  and  might  have  justified 
the  outcry  that  the  gospel  and  the  pulpit  are  hastening  to  extinction ;  though 
against  such  a  conclusion  there  could  be  brought  an  unanswerable  protest 
from  the  glorious  Reformation  era,  which  saw  the  gospel  and  the  pulpit 
restored  and  endowed  with  wondrous  vital  and  vitalizing  energy,  after 
several  centuries  that  have  been  truly  called  'the  dark  ages;'  since  the 
light  of  the  pulpit,  which  could  then  have  been  at  best  but  a  feeble  taper, 
from  lacking  the  illumination  of  an  open  English  Bible,  was  under  the 
bushel  of  a  superstitious  altar,  and  the  clergy  were  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  laity ! ' 

We  hear  much  of  the  subtle  logic  of  our  present  sceptics,  as  far  more 
formidable  than  that  of  all  former  assailants  of  the  Christian  faith;  and 
clerical  champions  are  specially  warned  against  trusting  in  the  old  means 
and  methods  of  defence.  Flint  or  bronze  arrow-heads  might,  it  seems, 
prevail  against  Hume  and  Voltaire  ;  but  such  coarse  weapons  would  fail 
against  Colenso  and  his  '  penny-a-line'  allies  I  Yet  surely  the  bare-faced 
attempt  to  prove  that  Christianity  and  preaching  are  on  the  eve  of  extinc- 
tion, by  such  an  irrelevant  circumstance  as  that  there  are  scomers  and 
sceptics,  and  that  some  ecclesiastics  have  recently  advanced  from  callous 
indifference  to  doubt  or  disbelief,  is  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  sophistry,  and 
does  not  prepare  us  to  expect  any  exquisitely  subtle  argumentation. 

The  charge  of  inefficiency  against  the  British  pulpit  is  far  from  novel  in 
our  literature. .  The  representative  preacher  lulls  his  hearers  asleep,  or  if 
any  remain  awake,  they  are  angry  at  not  having  found  such  a  refuge  from 
bis  oppressive  dulness,  and  th^y  can  only  subdue  their  irritation  at  his  per- 
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secuting  utterance  of  orthodox  commonplaces,  by  concentrating  all  their 
thoughts  and  fancies  upon  the  pleasure  or  the  business  which,  out  of 
church,  they  pursue.  This  is  the  model  *  parson,'  who  has  for  ages  been 
assailed  by  all  kinds  of  satire  and  ridicule.  What  a  pressure  of  jests  upon 
the  pulpit  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne's  wits  to  the  days  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's witlings !  Yet,  if  we  were  to  give  those  jests  the  very  considerable 
advantage  of  being  counted  instead  of  being  weighed^  we  should  find,  on  a 
close  examination,  the  apparently  innumerable  reduced  to  a  rather  paltry 
lot.  The  simple  withdrawal  of  repetitions  would  cause  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands to  shrink  into  units.  Many  a  scoffer,  eager  to  speak  or  write  some- 
thing smart  against  the  pulpit,  has  borrowed  or  stolen  an  old  joke  ;  but  if 
the  contributor  to  a  memorial  cairn  were  merely  to  lifl  up  from  it  the  stones 
which  he  meant  to  add  to  it,  the  heap  would  scarcely  grow  !  The  nine- 
teenth century  gives  nothing  on  this  subject  but  what  it  has  taken  from  the 
former  stock  of  satire  and  caricature ;  and  even  the  Westminster  Review 
contents  itself  with  repeating  old  jests.  Not  less  destitute  of  originality  are 
the  clerical  railers  against  the  clergy ;  and  all  the  clever  sayings  which  they 
have  recently  put  into  circulation  may  be  traced  to  other  clergymen  of  a 
former  period,  who  cherished  a  similar  grudge  at  their  profession,  writhed 
under  their  ^  sacred  orders'  and  robes,  as  Hercules  under  his  fatal  '  shirt,' 
and  bitterly  cursed  the  destiny  which  had  made  them  more  or  less  than  leaf- 
men,  gentlemen,  or  squires !  Sydney  Smith,  Swift,  and  Sterne  were  galled 
and  tormented  by  the  sanctities  and  solemnities  of  their  ill-chosen  profession, 
and  revenged  themselves  by  mocking  and  abusing  it ;  and  their  satire  is 
stolen  by  those  clergymen  of  the  present  day  who  feel  that  they  stand  in  the 
same  miserable  position,  but  lack  the  wit  that  would  turn  their  groans  into 
jokes.  The  Oxford  'seven'  and  the  Edinburgh  Hwain'  cannot  produce  a 
*  poor  Yorick;'  but  they  can  plunder  him  of  his  jests. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  show  that  the  current  charge  of  the  pulpih 
imheciWyy  instead  of  being  novel,  may  be  constantly  met  with  in  the  pages 
of  our  periodical  literature  since  ever  that  literature  began.  It  looks  as  if  the 
press,  eager  to  supplant  the  pulpit  (though  their  proper  spheres  are  essen- 
tially distinct,  and  there  is  the  amplest  room  for  both),  had  early  adopted  and 
diligently  prosecuted  a  course  of  detraction  and  calumny  against  the  older 
institution.  Journalists  of  our  day  can  plead  that,  in  lampooning  preachers 
and  preaching,  they  are  acting  strictly  according  to  precedents ;  they  are, 
indeed,  repeating  the  sneers  and  plagiarizing  the  satire  of  their  predecessors. 
Putting  aside  the  motives  that  may  have  urged  to  this  systematic  libelling, 
the  pulpit  might  claim  to  have  an  investigation  into  the  general  chartxcter — the 
personsd  morality — of  its  pertinacious  assailants,  and  it  might  ask  if  they  were 
the  men  that  could  gracefully  or  decently  appoint  themselves  overseers  and 
judges  of  the  clergy,  with  authority  also  to  pronounce  on  the  quality  and 
influence  of  all  the  preaching  in  the  land  ?  Certainly,  in  our  day,  the  pulpit 
might  challenge  its  literary  assailants,  especially  the  broadsheet  ones,  to  show 
not  only  their  qualifications  for  sitting  in  judgment  on  British  preaching  as  a 
whole,  but  also  their  grounds  for  deciding  that  it  is  worthless  and  impotent 
It  is  proper  here  to  be  definite,  for  at  this  point  the  '  unknown'  or  '  disguised' 
might,  as  the  '  wonderfully  great,'  mislead  us.  We  must  not  think  of  some 
mysterious,  omniscient  power,  as  conversant  with  what  all  sermons  are  and 
should  be  as  with  the  debates  in  Parliament ;  but  let  us  rather  look  at  a 
few  scores  of  men,  called  editors  or  contributors,  who  do  not  possess,  nor  in 
fact  pretend  to,  more  than  a  common  smattering  of  theological  knowledge, 
and  who,  if  they  were  to  improve  their  opportunities,  could  at  best  know 
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and  judge  of  the  preaching  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  or  tw9  out  of  the 
forty  thousand  preachers.  They  boast,  moreover,  that  thej  seldom  either 
read  or  listen  to  sermom  ;  that,  when  they  do  enter  a  church,  they  attend  to 
nothing  but  the  musTc.  They  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  vast  and 
rich  theological  library  which  our  country  has  produced,  including  its  noble 
collection  of  pulpit  discourses  ;  they  are  strangers  to  the  great  preachers  of 
the  past,  whose  eloquence  rose  above  that  of  contemporary  lawyers  and 
statesmen  ;  and  they  are  not  more  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  grades  of  existing  preachers.  Could  a  company  of  more  incompetent 
critics  be  found  ?  We  cannot  conceive  of  scantier  and  meaner  qualifications 
forjudging.  Let  these  qualifications  be  fairly  looked  at  and  considered,  and 
the  critics  would  be  ordered  to  refrain  from  pronouncing  a  decision,  or  from 
expressing  an  opinion,  and  to  observe  the  silence  which  is  proper  but  rather 
unwelcome  to  ignorance. 

Their  actual  decision  is  astounding,  even  in  the  light  of  their  incom- 
petency. British  preaching,  they  say,  is  too  worthless  to  deserve,  and  too 
dull  and  tedious  to  attract,  a  hearing ;  and,  of  course,  the  multitudes  that 
do  attend  and  listen  earnestly,  with  a  vivid  consciousness  both  of  delight 
and  of  profit,  must  be  a  delusion ;  for  the  quick  and  sure  eyes  of  the  news- 
paper press  can  see  nothing  but  empty  churches,  and  40,000  preachers 
soUlogfutzmg  /  The  average  speaking  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the 
popular  lecture-hall,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  pulpit;  yet,  while  the 
former  is  listened  to  for  hours  patiently  and  admiringly,  half-an-hour  of  the 
latter  is  intolerable !  Highly  intellectual  men  and  women,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  finding  the  old  masterpieces  of  the  pulpit  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Robert  Hall,  Edward  Irving,  and  Chalmers,  unreadable,  and  all  the  ser- 
mons by  great  living  preachers  too  wretched  in  thought  and  style  to  draw 
the  smallest  and  briefest  audience,  will  pore  over  the  silliest  literature  which 
printing  can  place  before  the  eyes;  and  will  go  to  the  lecture-room  or  the 
court  of  justice,  to  listen  for  hours  to  the  most  commonplace  instruction  or 
discussion,  expressed  in  a  style  too  mean  and  tame  to  be  called  oratory. 
There  are  really  great  speakers  in  Parliament,  such  as  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli ;  but  both  are  inferior  in  genius  and  eloquence  to  Hall,  Chalmers, 
and  Irving.  Yet  Mr  Gladstone,  when  introducing  a  budget  or  a  franchise 
bill,  speaks  for  four  or  five  hours  to  the  breathless  but  unwearied  House ; 
whilst  a  nobler  orator,  discoursing  in  the  pulpit  on  the  most  momentous 
of  human  interests,  must  break  off  before  the  first  hour  closes, — nay,  we  are 
told,  there  is  no  time,  and  if  possible  there  is  less  patience,  for  him  and  his 
sermon  at  all !  The  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  patience 
to  listen  for  hours  to  the  frivolous  chat  of  foolish  familiars  or  strangers  that 
are  thrown  into  their  company ;  and  politeness  tells  the  composed  hearers 
that  they  must  not  sleep  or  even  yawn  over  the  silly  prosing ;  and  they  must 
have  patience  often  to  bear  their  own  dull  company  when  at  home  or  in  tra- 
velling, and  to  look  at  and  listen  to  their  own  paltry  and  provoking  selves;  yet 
the  same  persons  lack  patience  for  a  few  minutes  of  the  high  and  thrilling 
discourse  of  the  pulpit,  regarding  the  concerns  of  their  undying  souls ! 

A  common  charge  is,  that  the  pulpit  delivers  nothing  novel  or  fresh,  but 
keeps  to  the  literal  repetition  of  the  same  doctrines  and  lessons.  It  <  brings 
out  of  its  treasury'  nothing  but '  things  old' — and  old  in  the  sense  of  being 
disgustingly  familiar.  Now  it  deals  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  no  change  upon  these  can  be  tolerated, — ^it  would  give 
'  another  gospel,'  such  as  the  Apostle  Paul  declares  would  render  even  an 
angel  < accursed!'    But  tb^n  those  immutable  facts  and  verities  have  a 
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grandear,  significaDce,  and  ever-present  interest  so  boundless,  many-sided, 
and  inexhaustible,  that  they  can  never  cease  to  be  new ;  and,  like  the  old 
sun  in  the  sky,  they  perpetually  shed  forth  fresh  light,  life,  and  gladness. 
The  very  meanest  and  baldest  statement  of  them  cannot  deprive  them  of 
their  incomparable  suggestiveness,  their  depth  and  variety  of  meaning  and 
importance ;  and  the  gospel,  sounding  forth  out  of  the  ^  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings,'  can  arrest  and  engross  the  study  and  admiration  of  the  noblest 
philosophers.  A  man  of  sanctified  intellect  or  genius  in  the  pulpit  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  presenting  Christianity  in  new  and  most  sugges- 
tive aspects.  Besides,  we  confidently  affirm  that,  to  the  newspaper  critics, 
and  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  lay  readers,  the  preaching  both 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present  would,  if  fairly  attended  to,  be  singularly  new 
and  interesting.  Let  them  carefully  read  such  great  sermons  of  former  ages 
as  might  in  thousands  be  laid  before  them,  and  they  must  honestly  confess 
that  no  stale  entertainment  had  been  served  up  to  them,  but  that  they  had 
been  treated  to  a  superabundance  of  the* freshest  ideas  and  sentiments,  in  the 
choicest  and  least  familiar  forms  of  expression.  So,  too,  in  the  discourses 
of  thousands  of  living  preachers,  they  would  confess  that  they  find  more 
original  eloquence,  and  less  commonplace  and  over-familiar  prosing,  than 
in  any  other  contemporary  addresses.  The  grand  theological  library  of  our 
country  is  sealed  and  unknown  to  them,  otherwise  they  would  never  allege 
that  sermons  are  wholly  made  up  of  disgusting  repetitions  which,  ring  a  few 
changes  upon  a  stock  of  set  phrases,  and  which  every  hearer  may  learn  by 
heart  in  a  few  Sabbaths.  They  only  show  their  own  deplorable  ignorance 
when  they  demand  novelty.  Why,  too,  do  they  not  call  for  variations  upon, 
and  deviations  from,  the  established  doctrines  of  science  ? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  a  necessity  for  pulpit  reform ;  but  the 
men  in  question  are  aiming  at  pulpit  abolition.  We  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  not  a  few  out  of  the  40,000  are  so  anti-evangelical,  that  the  discontinu- 
ance of  their  services  would  be  an  advantage  to  Christianity.  Apart  from 
the  error  which  they  teach,  it  might  be  affirmed  that  all  the  benefit  of  the 
little  modicum  of  truth  which  there  is  in  their  instructions,  would  not  justify 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  constructing  their  pulpits,  far  less  of  erectmg 
their  churches  and  providing  their  stipends!  Rationalism  is  not  worth  a 
sermon.  On  the  part  of  many  of  the  evangelical  preachers,  there  may  be 
ample  room  for  correction  as  well  as  improvement;  but  their  real  faults 
and  defects  have  not  been  pointed  out  in  the  recent  sweeping  and  indis* 
criminate  assaults.  The  genuine  pulpit-reformer  will  not  ally  himself  with 
those  revolutionists  who  seek  and  expect  the  pulpit's  overthrow.  ,  Dr  R. 
Lee  and  Mr  Cranbrook  probably  wish  to  be  classed  with  the  former;  yet 
they  would  more  appropriately  rank  with  the  latter.  They  have  openly 
disowned  having  a  common  cause  with  their  clerical  brethren ;  and,  instead 
of  sufiering  equally  or  even  sympathizing  strongly  in  their  wrongs,  they 
have  done  their  best  to  aggravate  these.  Those  two  ministers  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  any  professional  connection  with  the  40,000  reverend  *cum- 
berers  of  the  ground,'  and  to  reckon  it  honourable  to  be  in  the  company 
of  freethinkers;  and  those  two  preachers  are  greatly  scandalized  at  tlie 
millions  of  sermons  annually  produced,  and  would  rather  be  identified  with 
newspaper  scribblings.  They  cannot  be  ashamed  of  the  talents,  learning, 
and  eloquence  possessed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  displayed  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sermons,  for  of  those  qualities  the  twain  do  not  show  a 
tithe  in  their  own  pulpits.  Dr  Lee,  the  lucky  pluralist  of  place  and  pay,  is 
far  from  having  a  monopoly,  or  even  an  extraordinary  share,  of  intellectual 
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endowments.  He  enjoys  posts  and  stipends  tbat  might  be  distributed  among 
three  brethren ;  but  his  mental  gifts  barelj  suffice  for  the  furnishing  of  a 
single  respectable  country  clergyman.  In  a  rural  pulpit  there  would  have 
been  no  '  bushel'  to  hide  his  ^  candle/ 

The  Doctor  formerly  took  the  part  of  those  critics  who  maintained  that 
in  the  Sabbath  services  of  Scotch  congregations,  preaching  had  thrust  praise 
and  prayer  into  a  corner,  and  caused  these  to  be  performed  with  most  in- 
decorous brevity  and  slovenliness ;  so  that  the  time  and  attention  both  of 
the  minister  and  of  his  hearers  were  almost  wholly  given  to  preaching. 
The  Doctor  would  reverse  this :  the  sermon  he  would  make  a  very  short 
interlude — mere  breathing-space  between  the  exercises  of  praise  and 
prayer,  which  should  swell  out  into  the  principal  performance ;  the  prayer 
being  '  exhibited'  liturgically — to  be  mumbled  out  of  a  book  by  the  hearers 
in  popular  response  to  the  sonorous  recitation  of  the  clergyman,  and  the 
praise  being  prolonged  by  the  roll  of  the  organ !  The  Saviour's  early  and 
perpetual  institution  of  preaching,  for  convincing  and  converting  sinners,  and 
for  instructing,  purifying,  and  consoling  saints,  was  depreciated  by  Dr  Lee, 
as  chiefly  available  for  gratifying  the  vanity  and  other  sinister  motives  of 
preachers.  Let  preaching,  then,  he  proposed,  be  cut  down,  if  not  discarded ; 
and  in  the  place  of  powerful  sermons,  let  there  be  pleasant  little  homilies, 
not  exceeding  in  length  the  old  Spectator  papers,  and  intended  to  be  a  pause 
of  relief  to  the  worshippers  when  muttering  prayers  and  chanting  hymns. 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  the  number  of  preachers  might  be  greatly 
reduced.  Indeed,  concerning  those  that  were  left,  it  might  be  asked.  What 
have  they  to  do  which  the  hearers  could  not  quite  as  well  do  for  themselves  1 
The  laity  could  read  as  accurately  and  distinctly  as  the  clergy ;  hence  the 
devotions  vsrould  not  suffer.  Did  not.  the  Doctor's  former  proposal  tend  to 
clear  the  way  for  his  present  notion,  that  there  are  far  too  many  preachers  ? 
The  consistent  demand  is.  Provide  prayer-books  and  organs,  and  you  may 
dispense  with  all  but  a  few  preachers !  Obviously  the  Doctor  never  feared 
that  those  substitutes  would  endanger  his  own  ministry ;  besides,  had  he 
not  the  several  chances  of  a  pluralist? 

There  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  all 
congregations,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  introduction  of  liturgy  and 
organ  would  conduce  to  purer  and  more  profitable  worship ;  but  preaching 
must  always  {at  least  down  to  the  millennium,  ^  when  no  man  shall  say  to 
his  brother.  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  Him  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest ')  occupy  its  place  of  transcendent  importance,  and  never  be  dis- 
continued or  degraded. 

As  for  the  '  liberty'  which  Dr  Lee  and  Mr  Cranbrook  desire  for  them- 
selves and  their  clerical  brethren,  are  they  not  uncontrolled  both  to  believe 
and  to  publish  what  they  please  1  If  they,  however,  choose  to  abandon 
the  creed,  their  former  profession  of  which  had  voluntarily,  brought  them 
into  church-feUowship  with  those  who  professed  the  same,  and  into  other 
privileges,  then  in  honesty  they  must  change  that-  fellowship  and  resign 
these  privileges,  and  seek  another  communion  which  either  holds  or 
tolerates  their  new  views ;  or  at  least  they  must  keep  isolated,  so  that  they 
can  fully  enjoy  their  liberty.  The  liberty  to  embrace  and  speak  *  rational- 
istic '  views  of  Christianity  cannot  be  conceded  to  a  minister  whose  signature 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  has  not  been  withdrawn  ;  but  why  should 
he  ask  for  such  a  liberty?  Dr  Lee's  mistaken  idea  is,  that  evangelical 
truth,  instead  of  giving  'glorious  liberty '  to  the  intellect,  imposes  degrading 
fetters,  though  many  of  the  greatest  and  boldest  thinkers  have  found  a 
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boundless  range  for  their  speculative  energies  within  the  strictly  defined 
landmarks  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  A  licence  to  a  man  to  hold  and 
preach  rationalistic  views  iVithin  an  evangelical  church,  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  influence,  the  character,  and  the  very  existence  of  that  church. 
But  even  supposing  that  such  a  licence  were  granted,  what  could  be  the  ad- 
vantages 1  Let  us  assume  that  at  present  Dr  Lee  is  anxious  to  show  cautiously 
that  he  tends  to  be  a  little  heretical ;  what  good  would  be  gained  though  he 
could  safely  go  all  lengths  in  heresy  1  Let  us  assume  that  now  he  occasion- 
ally hints  that  the  Mosaic  books  do  not  contain  reliable  history ;  what  good 
would  be  gained  if  he  were  boldly  to  declare  that  the  Bible  is  but  of  human 
origin  and  authority?  Let  us  now  assume  that  he  now  suppresses  all  re- 
ferences to  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement ;  what  good  would  be  gained  if 
he  were  to  deny  openly  that  death's  propitiatory  and  vicarious  character? 
Let  the  '  liberty'  demanded  be  widely  exercised,  and  preaching  would  soon 
Ineet  the  doom  which  the  press  has  recently  predicted.  When  all  the  clergy 
'become  rationalists,  there  will  be  no  gospel  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  pulpit 
might  at  once  be  abolished. 

Journalists  hope  to  be  the  successors  of  preachers  ;  and  they  expect  that 
when  they  enter  upon  their  inheritance,  they  will  command  the  good-will 
and  warm  esteem  of  tho  public  whom  they  are  to  enlighten  and  influence. 
Yet  at  present  there  is  not  a  very  lofty  idea  abroad  as  to  the  pure  and  dis- 
interested motives  of  those  aspiring  ^  teachers  of  the  age ;'  for  the  current 
impression  is,  that  they  are  prone  to  advocate  what  will  please  and  what 
will  pay,  rather  than  what  is  true  or  just.  Editors  are  generally  credited 
with  little  of  the  martyr-spirit ;  but,  along  with  press-proprietors,  they  are 
understood  to  defer  chiefly  to  the  'market.'  The  Times — the  Jupiter  among 
journals— is  notorious  for  either  neglecting  or  with  all  its  might  opposing 
truth  and  righteousness,  as  long  as  these  are  in  the  bleak  shade  of  small 
minorities,  and  have  to  struggle  against  an  overwhelming  array  of  prejudices 
and  interests.  It  champions  a  good  cause, — not  at  the  stage  when  8uch  help 
is  most  needed — ^not  in  the  days  of  weakness,  difficulty,  and  danger  for  that 
cause, — but  long  afterwards,  when,  having  slowly  and  painfully  grown  strong, 
it  is  about  to  become  victorious ;  and  then*  the  calculating  and  cowardly 
Timesy  eager  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  does  not  scruple  to  advocate  what 
it  had  hitherto  denounced.  The  humbler  members  of  the  newspaper  press, 
if  not  quite  as  flckle, — if  less  prone  to  follow  majorities, — are  not  a  whit 
more  earnest  and  disinterested  in  their  pursuit  after  truth  and  justice. 
They  keep  slavishly  under  their  party  standards.  Whig  or  Tory,  unless 
they  are  connected  with  such  proprietors  as  care  for  profit  more  than  for 
political  consistency  or  party  loyalty ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  proprietors 
dictate  the  views  to  be  taken.  The  coming  '  teachers  of  the  age'  will,  of 
course,  be  exclusively  looked  for  among  the  so-called  Liberal  journalists; 
yet  how  many,  of  these  show  themselves  ready  to  go  over  to  the  Tory  side 
for  better  pay  !  Nor  are  the  strictly  and  properly  tutorial  or  literary  ex- 
ertions of  those  journalists  much  attended  to  or  valued.  Editors,  conscious 
of  their  high  pretensions  to  instruct  and  mould  the  age,  would  be  intensely 
mortified  if  they  could  follow  their  lessons  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
majority  of  their  readers,  and  notice  what  are  the  contents  of  their  broadsheet 
that  excite  special  interest.  The  pompous  journalist  would  find  that  few 
cared  about  the  product  of  his  pen^  and  that  the  many  were  engrossed  with 
the  spoils  of  his  scissors  and  paste-jug.  His  most  elaborate  and  brilliant 
dissertations  do  not  receive  a  thousandth  part  of  the  attention  which  is 
given  both  to  his  original  and  to  hia  copied  reports  of  crimes  and  accidents. 
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Even  his  columns  of  advertisements  are  far  more  generally  and  eagerly 
consalted  than  those  occupied  by  leading  articles ;  and  when,  as  a  noble 
teacher,  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  sheet,  and  causing  his  wisdom  to  cry 
out  in  the  concourse  of  the  people,  he  sees  that  the  crowds  surround  him, 
not  to  hear  his  lessons,  but  to  scan  the  advertising  boards  which  he  carries 
before  and  behind  him  I  The  newspaper  proprietor  may  not  care  about 
readers  neglecting  the  leading  articles  and  attending  to  the  news  and 
advertisements;  but  the. editor  cannot  be  so  stoical.  A  long  period  must 
elapse,  and.  many  changes  happen,  before  he  can  command  that  share  of 
public  attention  which  was  given  to  his  clerical  predecessor. 


RELIGION  IN  SMALL  THINGS. 

1  MEAN  to  write  a  few  words  on  the  application  of  Christian  principle  to 
some  of  the  minor  parts  of  our  conduct.  Perhaps  I  should  not  call  them 
minor,  for  life  is  made  up  of  them,  and  by  their  Constant  recurrence  they 
acquire  great  importance.  Our  religion  is  worth  nothing  if  it  is  not  prac-> 
tical;  yet  by  many  religion  is  widely  separated  from  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  b  apparently  considered  too  sacred  to  be  used  in  common 
afairs. 

In  Japan,  that  island  which  has  been  recently  opened  to  the  view  of 
Europeans,  and  in  which  there  is  found  such  a  peculiar  kind  of  civilisation, 
there  were  two  emperors, — the  one  of  whom  is  the  sacred,  the  other  the 
civil  head  of  the  state.  But  while  hi^  sacred  majesty  is  reckoned  the  more 
honourable  of  the  two,  and  is  approached  with  marks  of  profound  respect 
in  his  temple-palace,  he  is  never  permitted  to  leave  his  royal  residence,  or  to 
exert  any  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  country,  which  are  committed  to 
the  charge  of  his  less  honoured  but  much  more  powerful  colleague.  Now 
there  are  some  who  treat  their  religion  as  the  Japanese  treat  the  ecclesi* 
astical  head  of  the  state.  They  give  it  all  becoming  respect,  listen  with 
reverence  to  its  instructions  on  Sunday,  and  consider  it  an  excellent  thing 
in  its  own  place  and  season ;  but  think  it  too  sacred  to  be  brought  into  the 
shop  or  counting-house,  and  to  be  used  in  ruling  the  small  affairs  of  which 
ordinary  life  consists.  They  suppose  they  would  be  willing  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  their  religion,  if  they  were  required,  and  perhaps  think  it  a 
noble  thing  to  die  for  one's  faith ;  but  to  bring  religion  down  to  govern 
their  temper,  their  words,  and  their  deportment  toward  their  neighbours, 
appears  to  them  to  derogate  from  its  dignity.  I  suspect  we  mistake,  if  we 
suppose  we  could  give  our  religion,  exercise  in  great  things  unless  we  use 
it  habitually  in  small  things ;  and  if  we  show  our  religion  habitually  in  use 
in  minor  matters,  I  think  we  may  be  pretty  certain  we  shall  not  fail  in  more 
important  concerns.  It  is  a  good  rule  of  composition,  that  most  care  should 
be  given  to  the  least  interesting  part  of  a  discourse,  for  there  it  is  most 
needed,  and  the  interest  of  the  more  exciting  paits  will  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  style  of  the  writer  in  them  to  a  suitable  elevation ;  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  instead  of  neglecting  the  application  of  our  religion  to 
small  things,  that  application  demands  the  greatest,  as  it  certainly  requires 
the  most  constant  care  and  effort.  It  is  but  seldom  that  great  sacrifices  or 
heroic  deeds  are  possible  or  demanded ;  and  if  we  neglect  the  carrying  our 
I'eligion  into  exercise  in  small  affairs,  we  shall  act  like  men  who  should  take 
no  bodily  exercise  because  they  do  not  need  to  run  or  fight  for  life.  The 
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best  preparation  for  doing  great  things  for  Jesus  Christ  is  the  doing  of  small 
things  for  Him ;  as  the  best  preparation  for  a  race  or  fight  on  which  life 
may  depend,  is  habitual  moderate  exercise  of  the  bodily  frame. 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  of  those  small  things  which  it  is  desirable  to 
have  brought  more  under  the  control  of  Christian  principle,  than  is  com- 
monly the  case  even  in  good  people.  The  government  of  temper  is,  I  think, 
scarcely  enough  recognised  as  a  Christian  duty.  In  reality,  this  duty  is  by 
no  means  of  small  importance,  or  its  neglect  a  little  sin  ;  yet,  undoubtedly, 
the  exhibition  of  an  irritable,  uneasy  temper  is  commonly  reckoned  a  fault, 
rather  than  a  sin  ;  and  the  use  of  Christian  self-restraint  and  love  ^n  the 
formation  of  a  good  and  equable  disposition,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  I 
know  very  well  that  there  are  natural  differences  of  temper ;  but  to  suppose, 
as  I  have  heard  said,  that  a  man  can  no  niore  help  his  temper  than  he  can 
change  his  personal  appearance,  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  true  that  no  man 
can  radically  change  his  character  in  this  or  any  other  evil  inclination  of 
his  nature.  The  Spirit  of  God  must  effect  this;  but  it  is  just  through  the 
application  of  religious  principle  that  this  result  is  brought  about.  Even 
natural  reason  and  good  sense  can,  in  course  of  time,  produce  a  wonderful 
effect  in  modifying  natural  disposition.  It  was  remarked  by  a  certain 
physiognomist,  regarding  a  sage  who  was  noted  for  his  mildness  and 
equanimity,  that  from  bis  face  he  would  have  taken  him  to  be  one  of  the 
worst- tern  pared  of  men,  instead  of  one  of  the  best.  When  the  observatioir 
was  reported  to  the  philosopher,  he  replied,  that  the  judgment  from  his 
appearance  was  quite  correct,  for  he  was  naturally  in  disposition  what 
his  face  indicated,  but  that  philosophy  had  softened  and  sweetened  his 
original  temper.  Surely,  what  philosophy  can  in  some  degree  effect,  the 
powerful  and  living  religion  of  Him  who  suffered  patiently  can  thoroughly 
accomplish,  and  mollifying  the  temper,  can  secure  obedience  to  its  own  com- 
mand :  *  Be  not  soon  angry.' 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention,  is  absolute,  truthfulness. 
I  do  not  wish  to  guard  against  conscious  and  designed  falsehood — a  sin  so 
manifest  as  to  disturb  consciences  which  a  kind  of  untruthfulness,  less 
notable,  leaves  in  unbroken  sleep.  What  I  mean  is,  that  our  religion 
should  be  so  applied  that,  in  small^  matters,  our  word  should  never  be 
broken  through  careless  forgetfulness,  or  from  supposing  that  its  failure  is 
of  small  importance  ;  and  that  in  conversation  we  shall  neither  exaggerate 
nor  distort  the  truth,  but  be  careful  to  represent  things  exactly  as  they  really 
are.  Few  things  excite  stronger  prejudice  against  religion  than  the  evidence 
in  its  professors  of  a  slight  esteem  of  truth ;  and  nothing  impresses  others 
more  favourably,  or  exerts  a  better  influence  on  our  own  character,'  than 
perfect  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  I  'have  before  my  mind  a  venerable 
Christian,  with  whom  at  one  time  it  was  my  privilege  to  live,  whose  supreme 
regard  for  truth,  shinihg  out  in  his  manner  of  speech,  gave  me  unbounded 
confidence  in  him  in  every  respect,  and  recommended  his  religion  in  a  way 
I  hope  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  I  have  seen  the  same  regard  for  truth 
begin  to  show  itself  in  the  young  as  soon  as  true  religion  began  deeply  to 
impress  the  heart.  When  visiting  a  family  in  one  of  those  towns  where  the 
religious  revival,  which  took  place  some  time  ago,  extended  to  most  of  the 
dwellings,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  had  found  rest,  I  hoped,  in 
true  faith  in  the  Saviour.  I  don't  know  her  subsequent  history ;  but  I  am 
sure  her  impressions  at  the  time  were  profound,  and  her  professions  sincere. 
I  told  her  that  she  must  not  suppose  the  victory  was  gained  because  she 
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enjoyed  present  peace  after  strong  agitation,  but  must  hold  fast  her  faith, 
and  persevere  in  the  service  of  her  Lord  amidst  the  manj  fluctuations  of 
feeling  and  trials  of  principle  which  yet  lay  before  her  5  that  not  only  when 
in  peace,  but  during  coming  storms  and  darkness,  she  must  hold  fast  her 
faith  in  the  truth,  just  as  the  boat  holds  by  its  anchor  when  the  winds  are 
strong  and  the  sea  rough,  as  well  as  on  the  calm  sea  during  the  breathless 
summer's  day.  She  replied  that  already  she  felt  the  difficulty  of  living  a 
Christian  life,  and  of  keeping  a  good  conscience,  for  that  very  day,  when  in 
conversation  with  a  neighbour,  she  had  found  herself  speaking  what  was 
not  strictly  true,  though  she  had  no  design  to  deceive,  and  had  come  home 
in  distress  and  wept  over  her  sin.  She  appeared  to  be  neither  naturally 
sensitive  nor  very  well  educated ;  but  her  religion  had  so  quickened  her 
conscience,  and  raised  truthfulness  in  her  esteem,  that  the  loose,  inaccurate 
way  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  speak,  and  which  she  felt  it 
difficult  to  change,  now  gave  her  deep  pain.  Courtesy,  which  is  simply 
love  to  others  shown  by  a  consideration  of  their  feelings  in  small  matters, 
is  another  part  of  conduct  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  brought  under 
religious  influence.  That  sycophantic  manner  of  bowing  to  the  dust  before 
wealth  or  rank,  which  marks  a  base  and  craven  spirit,  has  no  connection 
with  Christian  courtesy,  which  extends  its  action  to  equals  in  position  and 
inferiors  as  well  as  to  superiors,  and  even  considers  most  the  feelings  of 
those  who,  from  their  circumstances,  are  most  apt  to  think  themselves 
slighted  by  inattention.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  neither  Christianity 
nor  manliness  in  roughness  of  manner ;  and  what  is  sometimes  called  plain 
speaking,  instead  of  being  a  proof  of  independence  of  spirit,  is  often  the  self- 
assertion  of  a  feeble,  and  jealous,  or  tyrannical  soul.  Quietness  and  modesty 
commonly  mark  the  consciousness  of  strength,  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
Christian  principle.  In  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  conscientiousness  and 
firmness  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  we  see  a  high  degree  of  gentleness 
and  true  courtesy.  In  his  letter  to  Philemon,  asking  the  liberty  of  a  run- 
away slave,  we  find  a  remarkable  blending  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  with 
authority  in  the  treatment  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  subject ;  and  in  carry- 
ing out  his  principle  of  ^  becoming  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  gain 
some,'  he  has  left  us  an  example  difficult  to  imitate,  but  when  wisely 
followed,  very  beautiful  and  effectual  in  its  result.  The  world  has  appro- 
priated to  itself  the  form  of  courtesy.  Christianity,  which  shows  us  our 
Master  suffering  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  prompts  us  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,  alone  can  produce  its  genuine  spirit.  Let  us  not  fail  in  a 
matter  which  the  world  finds  easy,  and  to  which  it  is  prompted  by  lower 
motives.  It  is  told  of  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  that,  when  one  of  his  atten- 
dants expressed  his  surprise  that  so  great  a  prince  should  return,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  was  offered,  the  salutation  of  a  poor  villager  who  bowed 
low  before  him,  the.  monarch  replied,  '  Would  you  have  your  king  exceeded 
in  politeness  by  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  ? '  Surely,  then,  they  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  Christians,  who  are  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and 
destined  to  live  for  ever  in  heaven,  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  in  courteousness 
by  worldly  men. 

I  might  instance  many  more  topics,  but  these  examples  are  enough ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  regard  for  our  Lord's  honour,  as  well  as  our  own  happiness, 
should  lead  us  in  such  small,  but  ever-recurring  matters,  to  recommend  to 
others  our  religion,  by  its  beauty  and  effects,  and  should  prompt  it  to  esteem 
not  only  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  just,  and  pure,  but  also  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely  or  of  good  report.    Such  things  are  not  too  small  for  our 
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attention.  Consider  how  perfectly  formed  all  God's  works,  even  to  the 
minutest  of  them,  are.  See  how  the  hand  which  formed  this  glohe,  which 
guides  the  planets  round  the  sun,  and  uphplds  the  innumerable  stars  which 
burn  in  the  vast  expanse  of  space,  fashions  with  perfect  accuracy  every  leaf 
which  is  now  unfolding  on  the  trees,  and  traces  the  lines  of  colour  on  the 
little  flowers,  which  bloom  for  a  few  days  in  our  gardens,  with  a  beauty  and 
delicacy  which  man's  art  cannot  equal !  and  seek  thus  not  only  to  fashion 
the  great  actions  of  life  according  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  to 
mould  its  smaller  parts  by  them, — to  bear  the  principal  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, and  put  forth  the  subordinate  graces  which,  like  flowers,  shall  adorn 
the  garden  of  the  soul.  J.  C.  J.,  CoUmburgh. 


NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  UNION  QUESTION. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  UlTITBD  PBESBTTBBIAN'  MAGAZINE. 


My  dear  Sir, — I  believe  that  you  will 
not  refuse  me  a  little  space  to  make 
some  remarks  on  that  portion  of  the 
Monthly  Retrospect  in  your  last  Maga- 
zine which  .refers  to  the  '  New  Phase  of 
the  Union  Question.'^  I  read  that  para- 
graph with  unmingled  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. I  say  nothing  of  its  style; 
but,  in  regard  to  the  vulgar  *  standing 
joke'*  to  which  reference  is  made,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  any  foundation 
in  fact.  I  do  not  think  ^  that  many 
Free  Churchmen,  on  their  exodus  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  took  a  return  ticket ; 
and  that  this  same  return  ticket,  which 
they  have  kept  in  retentis  more  than 
twenty  years,  some  of  them  dream  there 
is  a  possibility  of  using.'  I  feel  satisfied 
that,  if  the  writer  of  these  words  had 
been  present  at  the  discussion  *  on  the 
Union'  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly, 
he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
have  penned  anything  Uke  them.  Every 
sentiment  expressed  in  that  remarkable 
discussion — even  by  those  who  are  most 
opposed  to  Union — ^was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the 
Established  Church  by  any  ministers  of 
the  Free.  Even  Dr  Blaikie,  when  giving 
an  explanation  and  defence  of  the  coiu^se 
which  he  has  taken,  distinctly  announced 
himself  a  friend  to  the  contemplated 
imion  with  the  United  Presbyterians; 
and  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge 
of  '  prematurely  seeking  union  with  the 
Established  Church.'  I  do  not  think 
that  he  was  very  successful  in  that  vin- 
dication.   I  believe  that  his  movement 


is  singularly  ill-timed  and  unwise,  and, 
if  persisted  in,  will  not  only  retard  union 
with  us,  but  go  far  to  arrest  it  altogether. 
But  while  we  may  question  the  wisdom 
of  Dr  Blwkie's  course,  when  he  says  that 
he  does  not  intend  thereby  to  throw 
obstacles  in  our  way,  no  one  who  knows 
him  will  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving 
full  credit  to  his  declaration.  But  afi 
the  other  speeches  were  strong  in  their 
opposition  to  the  notion  of  returning  to 
the  Establishment.  Can  any  one  doubt 
this  who  heard — or  who  has  since  read 
— the  lucid,  able,  comprehensive,  and, 
I  will  add,  the  most  admirable  and  elo- 
quent speech  of  Dr  Buchanan  ?  In  its 
entire  spirit  it  was  favourable  to  Union, 
and  thrilled  me,  and  aU  who  love  the 
union  of  Christ's  people,  with  delight. 
And  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  Established  Church  to  get 
patronage  abolished,  with  the  view  of 
removing  the  obstacles  out  of  the  way 
of  the  return  of  Free  Churchmen  to  the 
old  fold,  who  can  doubt  that  the  bare 
possibility  of  such  a  return  is  not  enter- 
tained by  them  ? 

All  the  other  speeches,  in  which  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  same  topic,  were 
of  a  similar  character.  Even  Mr  Brodie, 
who  moved  that  the  committee  be 
thanked  and  discharged!  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  Established  Church 
is  so  corrupt,  as  to  make  return  to  it 
impossible.  And  not  to  mention  more, 
the  concluding  speech  of  the  discussion, 
— and  who  that  heard  that  speech  will 
ever  forget  its  impassioned  eloquence  ?— 
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worthy  of  Dr  Candlish  in  his  best  days, 
and  in  which  he  hurled  back,  with  the 
most  vehement  irony,  the  insinuation 
that  there  was  any  disposition  on  their 
part  to  move  one  hair's-breadth  from 
their  original  Disruption  ground,  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  Establishment, — no 
one  who  heard  that  speech,  and  wit- 
nessed its  effect  upon  the  Assembly,  can 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  there  is  any 
desire,  in  any  quarter  of  the  Free  Churchy 
to  return  again  to  the  bondage  under 
which  they  were  formerly  held. 

With  these  details  I  close.  I  hope 
that  they  will  satisfy  the  writer  of  the 
Retrospect  that  he  has  written  some- 
what hastily ;  and  he  will  regret  it,  as 
tending  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  union  wmch,  I  am  sure,  he  desires 


as  much  as  I  do.  There  are  two  other 
features  of  the  discussion  by  our  Free 
Church  brethren  on  which  I  would  have 
liked  to  make  some  remarks, — I  mean 
the  spirit  and  the  ability  with  which  it 
was  conducted.  Both  were  admirable. 
In  some  respects  the  former  was  more 
decidedly  in  the  spirit  of  Union  than 
were  some  of  the  remarks  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  speakers  in 
our  own  Synod.  But  I  must  refrain. 
I  fear  that  I  have  more  than  exceeded 
the  space  allowed  to  me.  I  have  a  strong 
aversion  for  anonymous  writing,  and 
therefore  subscribe  myself  yours  very 
cordially, 

George  Johnston. 

6,  MiNTO  Strrbt, 
June  1866. 


Thb  Judombnt  Books.  By  Alexander 
Maclbod,  D.D.,  Birkenhead. 
Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot  1865. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  favourably 
known  throughout  our  church,  and  beyond 
it.  We  opened  his  book,  therefore,  with 
no  small  expectation,  and  we  have  not 
been  disappointed.  We  have  found  in  it 
mach  ingenious  discussion,  much  striking 
illostration,  a  keen  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  a  clear  and  forcible  enunciation 
of  Scripture  truth  ;  the  whole  pervaded  by 
a  fine  fancy  which  imparts  to  it  a  charm 
amounting  almost  to  fascination.  There 
is  an  unusual  combination  of  the  philoso- 
phic and  the  poetical,  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  work  acceptable  in  no  ordinary 
degree  to  both  the  reflective  and  the  general 
reader. 

The  history  of  this  work  is  interesting, 
and  is  noted  in  the  preface  with  singular 
modesty.  '  In  the  Moral  Philosophy  class 
of  Glasgow  University,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  our  professor  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a  short  series  o£  lectures  annually, 
on  the  Relation  of  Memory  to  the  Moral 
Faculties.  In  the  course  of  these  lectures 
he  drew  the  attention  of  his  students  to 
Coleridge's  suggestive  hint,  that  "  memory 
might  be  the  dread  book  which  is  to  be 
opened  at  the  day  of  judgment."  I  have 
still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  excitment, 
— the  joy  of  a  new  insight, — which  thrilled 
over  the  class  that  year  I  was  a  member 
of  it,  when  the  learned  professor,  looking 
kindly  at  the  suggestion,  went  on  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  it  by  reflections  and  ob- 


servations of  his  own.  What  wonder  if, 
among  the  earliest  public  efforts  of  the 
future  preachers  who  then  attended  that 
class,  the  attempt  to  work  out,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  instruction,  the  specula- 
tion which  had  given  such  delight  to 
themselves,  should  have  found  a  place ! 
I  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  my  class- 
mates besides  myself  tried  their  hand  upon 
the  tempting  theme.' 

To  the  hint  of  Coleridge,  the  author  thus 
expresses  himself  indebted  for  having  been 
introduced  to  that  train  of  reflection  which 
has  issued  in  the  work  now  before  us. 
But  the  author  has  so  far  expanded  the 
idea  of  Coleridge,  and  has  added  so  much 
to  it  from  other  departments,  that  h'e  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality. 
He  found  the  idea  of  memory  being  a 
judgment  book  to  be  but  a  part  of  the 
truth.  '  It  was  not  difflcult  to  show  how 
the  guilt  and  sin  in  human  life,  the  ma- 
terials on  which  condemnation  must  rest, 
could  be  reproduced  by  memory.  But 
the  faith,  the  love,  the  goodness  of  the 
righteous, — how  could  the  reproduction  of 
these  by  this  faculty  constitute  a  judgment 
book  for  them?'  Memory  might  be  a 
sufficient  record  of  evil ;  but  where  is  the 
record  of  good  ?  This  the  author  finds  in 
the  *  other  book*  that  is  opened — the  Book 
of  Life. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  books  of  final 
judgment.  But  is  there  not  a  judgment 
even  now  in  process  ?  The  author  answers 
in  the  affirmative :  there  are  also  books  of 
'prelusive  judgment.'    These,  he  is  of 
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opinion,  are  symbolized  by  'the  "book 
sealed  with  seven  seals,"  and  the  "little 
book  open,"  mentioned  in  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  Apocalypse;'  the  former  of 
these  representing  providence,  and  the 
latter,  the  word. 

Sach,  then,  is  'the  fourfold  symbol, 
which  covers  the  entire  area  of  retribu- 
tion/ 

There  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  our  author's  interpretation  of  the 
apocalyptic  symbols.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  theory  worked  out  in  this 
book  does  not  necessarily  stand  or  fall 
with  that  interpretation.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  symbols  here  advanced  may 
be  rejected;  but,  even  after  this,  the  theory 
of  the  book  will  remain  to  be  examined  on 
its  own  independent  foundation. 

The  first  half  of  this  work,  then,  refers 
to  the  present ;  and  the  two  parts  of  which 
it  consists  treat  respectively  of  the  Book 
of  Prelusive  Judgment,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Judging  Word.  The  Book  of  Prelu- 
sive Judgment,  symbolized  by  the  seven- 
sealed  book  of  the  Apocalypse,  is,  in  its 
substance,  *  the  life  of  the  evil-doer,* — *  the 
life  on  which  the  retributions  descend.' 
The  idea  is  well  expanded  in  the  following 
passage — a  passage  eminently  characteris- 
tic of  the  author's  style,  and  worthy  on 
this  account  alone  to  be  quoted:  *The 
sensitive,  conscious,  responsible  life  of  man 
is  the  material  of  the  book.  It  is  human 
life  in  all  its  developments,  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  human  soul ;  the  human 
body ;  the  life  of  the  home,  or  the  work- 
place ;  of  the  church  or  the  nation.  What- 
ever of  man  is  receptive  of  retribution, — 
his  affections,  hopes,  enjoyments,  occupa- 
tions, plans,  and  convictions, — the  entire 
complex  life  of  humanity,  in  short,  as  it 
flows  forth,  with  ceaseless  regularity, 
through  the  looms  of  time ;  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  breaks  loose  ftom  the  control 
of  the  Great  Ruler,  and  shreds  oAt  into 
self-willed  conflict  with  his  la^s,  or  op- 
position to  his  cause,  or  persecution  of 
his  people ; — this  is  the  surface,  the  some- 
times-hidden, sometimes-revealed,  living, 
conscious,  or  unconscioni,  human  surface, 
on  which,  .from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  Lord  of  providence  inscribes  his 
wrath.' 

Such  is  the  material  of  the  book :  the 
writing  upon  it  is  the  impress  of  evil.  *  Sin 
cannot  exist  without  consequences.  Always 
it  leaves  its  mark.  It  writes  "sinner"  on 
the  life,  or  on  the  portion  of  the  life, 
which  has  entertained  it.'  Upon  indi- 
viduals and  communities,  upon  nations  and 
churches  and  races,  upon  the  whole  sur- 
face of  human  life,  this  writing  may  be 
traced  :  the  misery  which  sin  produces  by 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  being 


the  judgment  of  that  God  by  whom  our 
nature  has  been  thus  formed. 

But  though  the  judgments  of  God  are 
thus  abroad  upon  the  earth;  though' we 
can  read  them  in  the  retribution  which 
evil  brings  even  now  upon  the  evil-doer ; 
yet  after  all  these  judgments  are  but  little 
known, — they  are  *  a  great  deep,*  they  are 
'unsearchable.'  'The  habit  of  expecting 
from  the  future  what  is  already  by  our 
side;'  'our  subjection  to  sense,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  to  judge  according  to 
appearance ;'  '  our  idea  that  retribution  is 
only  present  when  the  last  results  of  sin 
have  been  reached ;'  and  '  the  mistaken 
conceptions  of  retribution  which  we  enter- 
tain,' thinking  that  doom  must  of  necessity 
be  extraneous  and  formal ; — these,  with 
the  fact  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
season  is  visible  to  us, — '  life  is  short,  and 
retribution  is  long,' — these  are  'the  causes 
which  seal  up  the  prelusive  judgments 
from  our  view.'  But  though  this  book  of 
judgment  is  thus  sealed  up,  there  are  dis- 
closures even  now  —  awful  disclosures. 
'  God  begins  by  laying  bare  the  sin  to  the 
sinner  himself.'  Then,  sooner  or  later,  it 
is  dragged  into  the  light,  and  exposed  to 
public  gaze.  His  sin  finds  him  out.  '  It 
is  the  sin  itself  which  is  the  terrible,  the 
inevitable  detector.  It  is  this  which  in- 
scribes upon  the  being  of  the  sinner  the 
unconcealable  brand.  Though  circum- 
stances, consequences,  witnesses,  experi- 
ments, tests,  detectives,  judges,  juries,  all 
should  fail,  this  is  certain  to  succeed.  It 
follows  the  sinner  from  the  hour  he  admits 
it  into  his  being,  through  every  subsequent 
movement  of  his  life.  It  drives  him  on, 
and  down,  and  down  for  ever.  He  cannot 
escape  from  it;  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
his  life.  It  comes  closer  to  him  every  day, 
entangles  him  more  completely  every  hour, 
puts  its  foul  hand  upon  him,  throws  him 
into  its  pits,  stamps  its  hoof-mark  on  his 
brow,  and  brands  him  all  over  with  its  in- 
eradicable and  unmistakeable  verdict.' 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  first  part  of  this  book,  as 
we  think  that  in  this  part  lies  much  of  its 
charm  and  its  value.  Throughont  this 
part  there  are  some  of  the  author's  best 
thoughts, — thoughts  that  are  profoundly 
true,  and  eminently  suggestive.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
human  Ijfe  and  human  history.  As  a 
treatise,  however,  upon  the  book  of  pre- 
lusive judgment,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  im- 
perfect. It  contains  only  the  dark,  and 
wants  the  bright  side.  It  is  a  book  of 
present  retribution ;  but  not,  except  in  a 
negative  sense,  of  present  reward.  The 
evil  that  we  do,  stamps  its  impress  upon 
us :  is  it  not  so  also  with  the  good  ?  Does 
not  everything  that  is  pure  and  true,  and 
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humble  and  loving  in  thought,  word,  or 
Hct,  exercise  even  now  an  ennobling  in- 
fioence  apon  us  ?  And  does  not  all  this 
lorm  part  of  the  writing  in  the  book  of 
prelnsire  jadgment  ?  True,  indeed,  the 
(•even-sealed  book  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
pre-eminently  a  book  of  wrath :  this,  how- 
ever, would  only  show  that  it  does  not 
form  a  complete  symbolic  basis  for  the 
'book  of  prelusive  judgment,'  not  that  the 
book  of  prelusive  judgment  contains  no- 
thing of  reward. 

The  second  part— on  the  Book  of  the 
Judging  Word — takes  up  what  the  author 
well  describes  as  'the  natural  history  of 
the  gospel  in  its  results  on  the  world.' 
The  light  of  the  word  reveals,  and,  in  the 
very  act  of  revealing,  condemns,  the  dark- 
ness. The  darkness,  thus  revealed  and 
condemned,  hates  the  light,  proceeds  to 
manifest  its  enmity,  and  so  prepares  for 
itself  a  fiercer  condemnation.  We  cannot 
iiay  that  under  this  bead  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture  is  awanting,  as  in  the  former 
case.  It  scarcely,  however,  gets  its  due 
place;  the  condemning  power  of  the  judg- 
ing word  is  here  also  the  prominent  idea. 
Under  both  heads,  *  judgment'  is  almost 
restricted  to  '  punishment,'  which,  of  course, 
U  only  its  one  side. 

The  second  half  of  his  work  the  author 
d>'vntes  to  a  consideration  of  the  Books 
of  Final  Judgment.  *The  books'  that 
Hhall  be  opened  on  the  great  day  of  final 
Account  are  the  memories  of  the  judged. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
leaders  will  be  disposed  to  consider  this 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book. 
To  many  it  will  have  all  the  charm  of 
novelty ;  while  even  those  who  are  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  idea  which 
it  developes,  will  find  in  it  much  to  ad- 
mire. 

The  argument  is  laid  down  with  great 
fikill.  Analogy,  first  of  all,  favours  such  a 
supposition  as  the  author  is  about  to  ad- 
vocate. Even  the  inferior  organisms  of 
nature  have  within  themselves  the  means 
of  development  and  reproduction — the 
means  of  attaining  the  end  of  their  being. 
So,  too,  is  it  in  the  moral  sphere.  Man 
has  within  himself  the  power  to  choose  and 
to  act — the  power  of  shaping  his  destiny. 
'We  seem,  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry, 
therefore,  entitled  to  expect  that  there  has 
been  blended  into  the  constitution  of  our 
own  being,  that  which  is  symbolized  by 
"the  hooks"  of  judgment:  We  find  in 
ourselves  the  tablet  on  which  God's  law  is 
written.  We  find  the  eye  to  read,  and  the 
will  to  choose,  that  law.  We  find,  more- 
over, the  instrumentalities  which  either 
reward  or  punish,  according  to  the  choice 
we  make.  It  is  only  looking  for  a  part  of 
the  actual  whole  we  have  already  found,  if 


we  expect  further  to  discover  in  ourselves 
a  recording  faculty  which  shall  preserve 
for  final  judgment  some  history  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.'  The  only  faculty 
equal  to  such  a  work  is  memory ;  and  there 
are  various  references  to  this  faculty  in 
Scripture,  which  strengthen  the  analogy 
already  suggested,  as,  for  instance,  '  I  re- 
membered God,  and  was  troubled,'  and 
again,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  *  Son,  remember/  etc. 

Starting  with  this  presumption  from 
analogy  and  Scripture,  the  author  proceeds 
to  show  how  memory  acts  as  *  the  recording 
angel,'  in  a  chapter  that  is  one  of  his 
choicest  efforts.  *You  cannot  meet  a 
stranger  upon  the  streets,  nor  utter  a  word 
in  your  remotest  solitude,  nor  think  a 
thought  in  your  inmost  heart,  but  lo  I  this 
recording  angel  has  noted  it  down  upon 
the  tablets  of  your  soul  for  ever.  And  in 
far  lands,  after  long  lapses  of  time,  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  and  dissimilar,  when 
you  are  not  thinking  of  the  particular  face, 
or  speech,  or  deed,  or  thought,  you  will 
often  find  it  brought  back  before  your 
minds,  and  the  whole  past  which  sur- 
rounded it  laid  bare.'  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  to  know  that  memory  contains 
the  record  of  the  past ;  we  must  also  know 
'  whether  all  its  leaves  can  be  at  once  and 
Instantaneously  unfolded;  whether,  in 
short,  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able,  on 
the  judgment-day,  to  give  up  the  entire 
mass  of  facts  on  which  the  judgment  must 
proceed.*  The  memory,  we  find,  is  so  con- 
stituted; it  is  adapted  to  this  end  from 
the  associative  power  of  ideas.'  '  What- 
ever is  associated  in  our  thoughts  with  an 
idea,  an  act,  an  event,  has  the  power  there-  x 
after  of  bringing  it  to  our  remembrance.' 
'One  thing  only  is  needed,  therefore,  to 
our  apprehension  of  the  fact,  that  memory 
can  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  judgment 
book.  That  one  thing  is  the  knowledge 
of  an  associating  link  so  universal  as  to  be 
connected  .with,  and  attachable  to,  every 
responsible  action  of  our  lives.'  What, 
then,  is  this  universal  link  that  shall  un- 
lock the  memory,  and  in  an  instant  throw 
open  all  its  contents?  'The  conscience  is 
that  power  within  us,  which  is  associated 
with  every  fact  in  our  moral  history.*  In 
other  words,  *  the  revelation,  or  visible  ap- 
pearing, of  the  face  of  the  Judge,  is  the 
instrument  appointed  to  unlock  the  memo- 
ries of  the  judged.'  '  Thus  shall  an  asso- 
ciating link  to  all  the  past  actions  of  man's 
life  be  found  I  In  "  the  face  "  of  the  Judge, 
— identified  with  oar  previous  knowledge 
of  the  divine  character,  recognised  through 
all  its  features  as  that  same  image  of 
righteousness  and  truth  in  the  keeping  of 
our  conscience, — shall  be  displayed  the 
august  Presence,  ordained  to  open  the 
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pages  of  memoiy,  and  snmmon  into  light 
eyerj  action  of  our  lives  I ' 

This  part  of  his  subject  oar  author 
works  out  with  much  ingenuity,  and  much 
beauty  of  illustration.  Step  by  step  he 
leads  you  to  a  conclusion  which  you  feel 
it  impossible  to  resist, — wrapped  up  in 
our  own  being  is  the  record  of  our  life, 
along  with  a  power  which,  at  the  word  of 
command,  will  read  forth  that  record  for 
judgment.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
commend  itself  to  the  special  notice  of  the 
reader.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  reasoning  we  have  met  with ;  and  the 
caution  displayed  in  a  region  where  specu- 
lation might  easily  lead  to  extravagance  is 
beyond  all  praise. 

The  last  division  of  this  work— that  re-  * 
ferring  to  '  the  Book  of  Life,'  though  con- 
taining some  of  the  best  things  viewed 
separately,  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
as  a  whole.  The  book  of  life  is  a  register 
of  the  names  of  the  children  of  God  ;  the 
name  is  expressive  of  the  character;  the 
character  is  in  reality  the  life;  this  at 
length  impresses  itself  on  the  very  body ; 
so  that  the  resurrection  is  'the  judicial 
opening  of  this  book,'  *  the  bringing  up  to 
light  of  the  body  changed  to  its  last  and 
abiding  form,*  The  glorified  nature  will 
thus  be  a  standing  revelation  of  God — it 
will  be  the  Bible  of  the  world  to  come. 

Such  is  our  author's  theory  of '  the  book 
of  life.'  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  developed  and  sup- 
ported. We  are  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  stand  a  thorough  exa- 
mination. To  enter  upon  this  at  present 
would  lead  us  further  than  our  space  will 
allow.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  following 
are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  suggest 
themselves.  Why  should  memory  not  be  a 
sufficient  judgment  book  for  the  righteous, 
as  well  as  for  the  wicked  ?  Why  are  the 
memories  of  the  wicked  viewed  as  distinct, 
and  spoken  of  as  '  books,'  while  the  cha- 
racters or  lives  or  bodies  of  the  righteous 
are  viewed  collectively  and  called  'a 
book  ?'  Is  there  not  the  same  process  of 
development  in  the  evil  as  in  the  good, — 
the  character  impressing  itself  on  the  life, 
and  the  life  on  the  very  body  ? — if  so,  is 
not  the  author's  theory  of  the  book  of  life 
untenable  ?  Are  not  memory  and  life  in 
y  reality  one  ?  is  not  memory  but  an  element 
— but  an  integral  part  of  life  ?  shall  not 
memory  at  the  last  prove  to  be  but  the 
life  disclosed  ?  how,  then,  can  memory  and 
life  be  so  broadly  distinguished,  so  widely 
separated,  as  they  are  here  ? 

We  have  thus  chosen  rather  to  give  an 
account  of  this  book  than  to  enter  upon  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  its  contents.  We 
have  suggested  a  few  of  the  points  on 
which  different  opinions  may  be  held,  and 


on  which  much  discussion  might  be  hinged. 
Our  main  purpose^  however,  is  to  draw  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
work,  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  they 
may  expect  to  find  in  it,  convinced  that 
it  will  more  than  repay  even  a  repeated 
perusal. 

With  all  deference,  we  submit  to  our 
author  that  some  of  his  pages — some  of 
his  finest  pages — are  disfigured  with  ex- 
pressions that  are,  to  say  the  least,  perhaps 
more  striking  than  classical.  He  will  for- 
give us  for  noting  a  few.  *  Unprotest- 
ingly;'  '  condemn edn ess  ;'  ^  dooms  of  evil- 
doers ;'  *  out'Shaping  of  facts  ;'  *  mother- 
hearted  calls  of  the  gospel '  black  snns 
and  moons  of  blood ;'  *  floods  the  heart  of 
man  with  waves  of  tenderness ;'  *■  bonds 
and  ^Vm'&' (why  not  *bo<ids  and  imprison- 
ment?'); *  spotless  and  unwrinkled' (this 
instead  of  *  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle '). 
Expressions  such  as  these  seem  to  us 
blemishes  rather  than  beauties. 

We  thank  Dr  Macleod  for  his  book.  It 
does  him  no  small  honour.  It  does  hon- 
our to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 
More  than  all,  it  is  fitted  to  be  of  signal 
and  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  Chrisiian  I 
truth. 

Sermons  and  Expositions,  by  the  late 
John  Robertson,  D.D.,  Glasgow  Cathe-  i 
dral.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Young,  Monifieih. 
Post  8vo.   Pp.  380. 

London  :  Alexander  Strahan.  1865. 

Thb  early  death  of  the  minister  of  St 
Mungo's,  Glasgow — so  accomplished,  so 
kindly,  so  active,  and  so  popular— pro- 
duced a  deep  and  mournful  impression ;  and 
this  volume  will  be  an  acceptable  memorial 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 
It  consists  of  a  memoir  extending  to  62 
pages,  followed  by  seventeen  sermons,  and 
nineteen  papers  entitled  'Thoughts  and 
Expositions.'  Many  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  exceedingly  brief,  some  of  them 
occupying  little  more  than  a  page. 

We  learn  from  the  memoir  that  Dr 
Robertson  was  bom  at  Perth,  on  9ih  April 
1824,  and  was  the  only  child  of  a  widow 
in  humble  circumstances,  who  died  during 
his  first  session  at  college,  and  left  him 
almost  entirely  without  relations.  Little 
is  said  of  his  religious  character,  either  in 
early  or  later  life ;  and  that  is  certainly 
far  better  than  the  over-colouring  and 
exaggeration,  which,  we  fear,  are  not  un- 
common in  biography.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  throughout  he  was  remarkably  gentle, 
inoffensive,  and  amiable,  and  singularly 
diligent  in  study.  We  note,  with  special 
commendation,  the  progress  he  had  made 
before  going  to  college.  Besides  extensive 
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reading  in  Latin,  some  acqoaintance  with 
French,  and  considerable  proficiency  in 
Mathematics,  he  had,  '  in  addition  to  the 
osoal  extracts  in  the  class-books,  mastered 
and  professed  the  twenty-four  books  of  the 
Odijssey,  twelve  of  the  Iliad,  the  Medea  of 
Earipides,  and  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles.' 
Were>  our  students  generally  just  half  as 
well  prepared  for  the  university,  we  should 
say  that  education  in  Scotland  was  look- 
ing up,  and  should  indulge  more  sanguine 
hopes  than  from  all  the  scholarships  and 
fellowships  that  could  be  instituted,  good 
as  these  in  their  own  place  certainly  are* 
It  is  the  bane  of  an  academical  system, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  students  enter, 
not  only  by  far  too  young,  but  frequently 
withont  any  tolerable  preliminary  training, 
in  fact,  not  seldom  without  anything  that 
deserYes  to  be  called  grounding  at  all. 
Beal  advancement  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
We  remember  that,  in  session  1816-17,  the 
work  of  Professor  Dunbar*s  Third  (most 
advanced)  Greek  Class  at  Edinburgh  was 
reading  the  Medea. 

Br  Bobertson  went  to  St  Andrews, 
where,  as  was  anticipated,  he  greatly 
distingaished  himself,  took  the  highest 
honours,  and  proceeded  M.A*.  He  then 
entered  on  the  study  of  divinity,  and  was 
licensed  in  February  1848.  During  his 
college  vacations,'  he  was  employed  as 
usher  in  a  school  at  Perth.  In  about  six 
months  after  becoming  a  probationer,  he 
was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Mains  and 
Strathmanine,  near  Dundee,  where  he 
laboared  very  comfortably  and  acceptably 
for  ten  years,  beloved  by  his  people,  and 
highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  his 
brethren  around.  His  health,  however, 
which  was  not  robust,  gave  occasion  for 
considerable  anxiety,  and  sometimes  in- 
terrapted  his  labours.  In  June  1858,  he 
was  translated  to  Glasgow,  as  successor  to 
the  late  Principal  MTarlane,  and  received 
from  St  Andrews  the  degree  of  D.D.  His 
new  parish  contained  a  population  of 
16,000,  very  many  of  whom  were  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
degradation.  Besides  discharging  the 
daties  of  the  pulpit  in  a  manner  that  com- 
manded general  admiration,  he  resolved 
on  plans  for  effecting  the  social  and  moral 
amelioration  of  the  people,  who,  too  gene- 
rally, lived  in  the  utter  neglect  of  public 
ordinances.  He  accordingly  divided  the 
parish  into  four  districts,  and  proceeded  to 
take  steps  for  having  a  missionary  appointed 
to  each,  who  should  have  a  Sabbath  school 
and  a  preaching  station  under  his  charge. 
This  was  carried  out  with  a  good  measure 
of  success  in  three  of  the  districts,  and  the 
foarth  was  kept  in  view  for  a  similar 
arrangement.  When  Dr  Hill  resigned  the 
Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  Dr 


Robertson  might  have  succeeded,  but  he 
preferred  continuing  with  his  parish.  He 
was,  however,  the  assessor  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  in  the  University  Court,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  business  of  the 
College.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going 
prosperously  with  him.  But  in  1864  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  retire  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Cook, 
St  Andrews,  to  whose  daughter  he  had 
been  married  two  years  before.  There 
he  continued  to  linger  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  9th  January  1865.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  and  died  in  peace,  with  multi- 
tudes of  friends,  and  apparently  without  a 
single  enemy. 

The  moment  we  look  at  his  book,  the 
style  strikes  us  as  remarkably  easy  and  in- 
artificial. Its  chief  characteristic  is  elegant 
simplicity.  The  discourses  are  homilies  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  t.s.  they  con- 
sist of  talk.  There  is  great  clearness  with- 
out much  vigour.  There  is,  of  course,  little 
conciseness  of  language,  and,  we  must  say, 
not  much  condensation  of  thought.  As  to 
the  matter,  it  cannot  be  called  negative  theo- 
logy. For  the  great  and  essential  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  are  often  and  explicitly  stated. 
But  they  are  seldom  expatiated  on  wiih 
much  earnestness,  or  dwelt  on  at  length. 
His  views  on  many  points  are  certainly 
not  Calvinistic,  and  some  of  his  specula- 
tions seem  to  us  hasty  and  crude.  He 
held,  and  seems  to  have  been  fond  of 
certain  opinions,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  peculiar  to  himself,  are  at  least  out  of 
the  common  track ;  and  some  of  them,  in 
our  judgment,  not  easily  admissible.  For 
example,  in  his  sermon  on  '  The  indwell- 
ing Christ,'  he  refers  to  PauPs  identifying 
Christ  and  his  people.  One  cannot  read 
the  writings  of  the  apostle  without  observ- 
ing that  fact.  He  represents  Christians  as 
crucified  with  Christ,  as  buried  with  Christ, 
as  risen  with  Christ,  as  walking  with 
Christ,  and  as  sitting  with  Christ  in 
heavenly  places.  But  Dr  Robertson  in- 
terprets such  language  with  a  literality  and 
strictness  beyond  what  we  can  suppose  to 
have  been  intended.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  imagined  a  sort  of  physical  interpene- 
tration  of  Christians  by  their  Saviour.  Let 
us  give  his  own  words.  Having  under 
consideration  the  clause  *  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,'  he  remarks  that  the  ex- 
pression, *  the  love  of  Christ,*  may  mean 
either  'ours  to  Him,'  or  *his  to  us,'  and 
proceeds :  *  I  rather  think,  however,  that  in 
writing  the  text,  there  was  an  idea  different 
from  both  of  these,  and  deeper  than  either, 
which  was  in  the  apostle's  mind.  He  was 
thinking,  as  we  have  seen,  of  that  union 
between  Christ  and  his  people,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  died  in  his  death,  and  live  in 
his  life.   May  not  the  same  thought  under* 
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lie  his  words  wfaeD  he  speaks  of  the  love 
of  Christ  ?  He  felt  a  love  for  the  Corin- 
thians ;  be  felt  an  intense  anxiety  for  their 
good  ;  he  is  saying  (as  you  will  find  in  the 
13  th  verse)  that  whatever  he  was  or  might 
he  considered,  he  wanted  to  be  all  for  their 
sakes;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
being  constrained  in  this  matter  by  the 
love  of  Christ — that  Christ  who  is  the  Head 
of  men— that  Christ  in  whose  death  the 
people  died,  and  in  whose  life  the  people 
live.  May  not  then  the  idea  be,  that  the 
thought  by  which  the  apostle  was  thus  con- 
strained to  long  for  the  good  of  the  Corin- 
thians, was  the  very  love  of  Christ  dwell- 
ing in  him?  It  was  not  that  he  loved 
them  merely  because  he  loved  Christ,  and 
so  desired  to  promote  Christ's  cause  in  the 
world ;  it  was  not  that  he  loved  them 
merely  because  Christ  had  loved  him^  and 
therefore  he  was  bound  to  do  what  he 
could  for  Christ's  cause ;  but  he  regarded 
his  love  for  them  as  the  love  which  dwelt 
in  Christ,  the  Head,  now  dwelling  in  him 
also  as  a  member  of  Christ's  body.'  Dr 
Robertson  admits  that  *  there  is  something 
that  is  mystical  in  the  idea  of  an  indwell- 
ing Christ.'  But  he  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  great  wants  of  our  Protestant  theology 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  theology  of  the  Western 
Church  since  a  very  early  period,  that  so 
little  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  regarding  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  heart.  If  we  do 
not  misapprehend  the  idea  he  means  to 
convey  about  this  union,  we  confess  we 
should  have  greater-  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing it  than  Luther's  notion  of  consubstan- 
tiation. 

We  were  struck  also  with  some  of  the 
author's  views,  in  the  sermon  entitled, 
'  Christ  the  true  and  universal  light.'  Re- 
ferring to  John  i.  9,  he  asks :  *  Can  it  be 
said  that  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world  is  enlightened — enlightened  by 
Christ  ?  That  is  what  the  evangelist  ap- 
pears to  say ;  but  surely  he  cannot  mean 
what,  on  the  first  look,  one  would  suppose 
he  does  mean.  My  friends,  I  believe  that 
he  means  nothing  else.  I  believe  he  means 
j  ust  exactly  that  which,  on  the  first  look, 
one  would  suppose  he  does.'  In  support 
of  this,  it  is  stated  that  all  things  were 
made  by  Christ,  and  that,  consequently, 
*  Christ  is  the  origin  of  all  in  the  human 
heart  that  is  excellent  and  divine.'  Now, 
to  say  nothing  else  of  this  argument,  we 
may  observe  that  it  requires  the  distinction 
between  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  as  the 
Creator,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
Redeemer ;  and  the  question  may  be 
asked,  Does  He,  in  the  former  capacity,  im- 
part to  man  any  saving  or  religious  know- 
ledge—any knowledge  whatever,  beyond 


what  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  leaves  all 
men  without  excuse,  and  brings  in  all  the 
world  as  '  guilty  before  God  ? '  Dr  Robert- 
son's line  of  argument  might  evidently  be 
used  to  prove  that  Christ  is  the  source  of 
instinct  to  the  lower  animals.  But  he  pro- 
ceeds further,  and  asks,  '  Why  should  we 
think  that  the  light  that  comes  from 
Christ  shines  only  in  the  Scriptures?' 
He  here  obviously  refers  to  light  which 
leads  to  salvation ;  and  one  of  the  *  con- 
sequences resulting  from  these  views'  is, 
*  the  possible  salvation  of  even  some  of  the 
heathen,'  which  he  shows  is  not  making 
salvation  independent  of  Christ,  as  He  is 
represented  as  the  origin  of  all  saving 
light.  Now,  apart  altogether  from  the  con- 
clusion thus  arrived  at,  and  of  which  we 
say  nothing,  we  seriously  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is 
reached. 

We  cannot  regard  Dr  Robertson  as  a 
great  theologian  ;  but  his  scholarship  we 
must  readily  and  respectfully  acknow- 
ledge. Yet,  we  must  say,  there  are  flaws 
in  his  style  which  startle  us  considerably. 
On  page  156  he  uses  *  behove'  as  a  per- 
sonal verb.  He  seems  quite  regardless  of 
the  distinction  between  'will*  and  *  shall.' 
On  page  18  *  shall'  occurs  five  times  for 
'  will.'  It  may  be  pleaded,  that  such  slips 
in  composition,  obviously  not  intended  for 
the  press,  ought  to  be  easily  excused.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  severe,  but  they  indi- 
cate a  want  of  accuracy;  and,  we  may 
add,  the  editor  ought  to  have  been  sharp- 
sighted  enough  to  observe  the  lapsus,  and 
make  the  needful  -corrections.  The  book 
will  have  a  temporary  popularity,  especially 
with  those  who  feel,  as  very  many  did,  an 
interest  In  the  author ;  but  we  do  not  ex- 
pect it  to  become  a  classic,  either  with 
professional  or  general  readers. 

The  Hidden  Life  :  A  Memoir  of  Mrs 
Shirifl;  Wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Shiriff, 
formerly  minister  of  St  Ninians. 
Edinburgh  i  Andrew  Elliot  1865. 
Mbs  Shiriff  was  daughter  of  Mr  Russell 
of  Kilmarnock,  afterwards  of  StirHng, 
celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Bums. 
She  was  sister  of  Mr  Russell  of  Mnthill, 
and  wife  of  Mr  Shiriff  of  St  Ninians,  all  of 
them  ministers  of  popular  gifts  and  of  very 
distinguished  piety.  Mr  Shiriff  adopted 
Baptist  views,  resigned  his  parochial  charge 
and  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  became  minister  of  a  email 
Baptist  church  in  Glasgow.  Though  at 
first  opposed  to  her  husband's  change  of 
views,  Mrs  Shiriff  finally  adopted  them, 
and  became  latterly  even  zealous  for 
Baptist  principles,  though  retaining  her 
catholic  regard  for  good  men  of  all  evan- 
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^lical  denominations.  The  diary,  ex- 
tracts from  which  form  the  balk  of  this 
volume,  was  kept  hj  her  from  an  early 
period  of  her  life  to  the  close.  These  ex- 
tracts are  loosely  tied  together  by  such 
slight  notices  of  incidents  in  her  life  as 
seemed  necessary.  We  cannot  say  that 
they  are  marked  by  any  special  ability ; 
bat  yon  everywhere  have  most  affecting 
proof  of  a  renewed  nature,  and  of  the 
blessed  influence  of  living  Christianity  ap- 
plied to  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life. 
The  duty  and  expediency  of  keeping  re- 
ligioas  diaries  is  an  open  question  among 
Cnristians,  which  we  believe  has  been 
practically  solved  in  opposite  ways  by 
Tery  eminent  saints;  but  certainly  no 
one  can  look  into  even  a  few  pages  of  a 
simple,  unaffected,  rational,  and  practical 
diary  like  Mrs  Sbiriff's  without  learning 
much,  without  discerning  the  reality  of 
religion,  and  being  both  humbled  and  ani- 
mated to  imitation  by  the  striking  exhibi- 
tions afforded  of  close  dealing  with  one's 
heart,  ardent  aspirations  after  fellowship 
with  the  Saviour,  and  self-denying  fidelity 
to  every  duty.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
publication  that  has  pleased  us  more  in 
these  points  of  view  than  the  present 
volume ;  and  we  commend  it  most  heartily 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  public, 
and  the  blessing  of  God. 

Faith  and  Victory  :  A  Story  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  Bengal.  By  the 
late  Mbs  Mullens,  of  the  London  Mis- 
sion in  Calcutta. 

London:  James  Nlsbet  and  Co.  1865. 
A  VERT  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this 
little  book,  from  the  circumstance  that, 
before  it  was  quite  completed,  the  band  of 
the  accomplished  writer  was  stayed  in 
death.  Very  suddenly,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  unusual  useful- 
ness, she  was  called  to  the  better  country 
for  which  she  had  ever  longed.  Mrs  Mul- 
lens stood  very  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Christian  community  in  Calcutta,  and  was 
apparently  fitted  by  providence  to  do  a 
Rreat  work  among  the  females  of  India. 
The  tale  before  us  is  full  of  intelligence, 
and  beautifully  written.  It  draws  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  Indian  social  life,  and  shows, 
from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts, 
the  baleful  working  of  the  Hindoo  super- 
stition. It  was  intended  to  be  translated 
into  Bengalee ;  and  the  hope  of  the  fair 
author  was  that,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  it  might  penetrate  the  walls  of  the 
Hindoo  zenana,  and  be  the  means  of  pre- 
senting Christian  truth  to  its  secluded  in- 
mates in  a  simple  and  attractive  form. 
Nor,  it  would  seem,  is  the  hope  abandoned, 
though  the  task  must  now  be  accomplished 


by  other  hands.  In  its  English  dress,  it 
is  well  fitted  to  impart  correct  information 
with  respect  to  native  principles  and 
manners,  and  so  heighten  the  interest  that 
is  felt  in  the  evangelization  of  that  vast 
Empire,  which  Providence  has  so  marvel- 
lously committed  to  our  hands. 

Cardiphonia;  or.  The  Utterance  of  the 
Heart,  in  the  course  of  a  Real  Corre- 
spondence. By  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
Rector  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  Loudon. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.  1865. 
No  name  was  or  is  better  known  among 
English  evangelical  Christians,  than  that 
of  John  Newton,  the  friend  of  Oowper, 
and  joint  author  with  him  of  the  Olaey 
Hymns.  The  personal  history  of  the  man 
was  most  remarkable.  For  years  the  pro- 
fligate captain  of  a  slave-ship,  he  became 
a  trophy  to  the  power  and  riches  of 
sovereign  grace.  As  vicar  of  Olney,  and 
afterwards  rector  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth, 
London,  he  was  for  a  considerable  period 
the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  one  main  instru- 
ment in  that  revival  of  religion  which 
marlPed  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Few 
theologians  have  contributed  more  than  he 
to  the  recommendation  and  advancement 
of  experimental  religion.  His  Cardi- 
phonia has  always  been  relished  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  truly  godly  ;  and  it  gives  us 
therefore  sincere  pleasure  to  see  a  new 
edition  of  such  a  book  called  for  by  the 
public.  The  present  edition  is  printed  in 
a  clear  and  readable  type,  and  otherwise 
handsomely  got  up  for  a  very  trifling  sum. 

Chbist's  World- School.  Essays  in  verse. 
By  William  Ubwick,  D.D. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Go.  1866. 
The  prose  of  the  worthy  and  venerable 
author,  as  we  remember  it,  is  decidedly 
better  than  his  poetry. 

A  School  Geography.  By  James  Corn- 
well,  Ph.D.,  F.li.G.S.  Thirty-sixth 
Edition. 

.  London :  Sunpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
This  manual,  which  deals  both  with  phy- 
sical and  with  Biblical  geography,  has  got 
into  very  extensive  use  in  English  semi- 
naries ;  and  the  bare  fact  that  the  present 
is  the  thirty-sixth  edition,  is  worth  a  ship- 
load of  flattering  critical  notices.  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  guarantee  that  this  not- 
able success  over  many  competitors  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  superior  merit:  we  may 
assume,  however,  that  the  teachers  or 
pupils  who  adopt  it  will  not  have  gone 
far  wrong.    The  statistical  informatioa 
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about  the  different  countries  is  remark* 
ably  fall  and  accurate,  having  been  fur- 
nished or  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the 
most  authentic  and  recent  tables. 


LiTTLB  Harry's  Troubles:  A  Story  of 
Gipsy  Life.    By  the  Author  of  *The 
Story  of  a  Bee  and  Her  Friends.' 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  ai;^  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1866. 

The  story  of  alittle  boy, — the  son  of  wealthy 
parents, — who  is  supposed  to  have  been 


drowned  through  the  carelessness  of  his 
nurse,  but,  having  been  rescued  by  gipsies, 
is  carried  off  by  them,  parted  with,  and  at 
length,  after  many  exciting  adventures  and 
strange  experiences,  restored  to  his  father 
and  mother,  whose  long-continued  and 
deep  mourning  is  turned  into  a  transport 
of  thankful  joy.  The  tale  is  well  told,  is 
replete  with  varied  and  romantic  incident, 
and,  though  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
it  is  not  pervaded  by  a  more  definite  moral 
and  spiritual  purpose,  it  is  sure  to  be  a 
great  favourite  alike  with  our  boy  and  girl 
friends. 


PRE81IYTERIAL  PROGEEDINOS. 

AberdeeR. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  June.  Messrs  Bothnie  and  Wilson  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  Mr  Watson  of  the 
second  year,  delivered  two  discourses  each, 
which  were  approved.  Messrs  Kothnie  and 
Wilson  also  underwent  all  their  examina- 
tions, and  were  recommended  to  the 
Theological  Committee.  Mr  James  L. 
Murray  was  nominated  as  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  Hall.  A  grant  of  £100 
from  the  Church  Extension  Fund  was 
announced,  to  assist  the  Gallowgate  con- 
gregation in  building  a  place  of  worship. 
A  petition  from  the  Gallowgate  congrega- 
tion, to  be  placed  on  the  Supplemental 
Fund,  was  delayed  to  a  future  meeting; 
as  also  Dr  M'Crie's  answer  anent  ceasing 
to  perform  the  eighth  part  of  the  public 
piinistrations  in  the  Old  Meldrum  con- 
gregation. Next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  after  the  fourth  Sabbath  in  July, 
when  the  remaining  divinity  students  who 
wish  to  attend  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Hall  were  appointed  to  be  present  to  com- 
plete their  exercises. 

AnnandaU,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecclefechan  on  the  19th  ult. — the  Rev. 
James  C.  Meiklejohn,  moderator.  Mr  B. 
P.  Douglas,  student,  delivered  a  sermon 
on  Eph.  i.  7,  and  an  exercise  with  ad- 
dition on  Rom.  viii.  19-23,  and  was  exa- 
mined in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Church  History,  as  prescribed.  Mr  W. 
Morrison,  student,  delivered  a  sermon  on 
Romans  xii.  1,  and  was  examined  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Theology,  Biblical  Lite- 
rature, and  Church  History,  as  prescribed. 
The  exercises,  severally  and  as  a  whole, 
were  unanimoosly  approved,  and  the 


students  encouraged  to  -prosecute  their 
studies  ;  and  the  presbytery  agreed  to  cer- 
tify them  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Half- 
yearly  schedules  from  supplemented  con- 
gregations were  examined  and  approved. 
Appointed  next  meeting  of  presbytery  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  September. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  14th  of  May— the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Limont,  moderator.  The  principal 
business  was  making  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunter 
of  Belford,  who  is  laid  aside  by  illness. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
to  be  held  in  Berwick  on  the  12th  of  June. 
— ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  12th  of  June 
— the  Rev.  William  Limont,  moderator. 
Dr  Cairns  gave  notice  of  the  following 
overture  to  be  moved  by  him  at  next 
meeting: — 'Whereas  an  overture  which 
had  been  for  some  time  under  the  anxious 
consideration  of  the  Synod  and  the  whole 
church,  praying  the  Synod  to  raise  the 
mission  secretaries  to  the  status  of  full, 
instead  of  corresponding  members  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  fell  to  be  adjudicated  upon 
at  a.  sederunt  of  last  Synod,  when,  from 
necessity  or  misunderstanding  arising  from 
the  derangement  of  business,  the  great 
body  of  the  members  were  absent;  whereas 
it  is  highly  indesirable  that  a  question  of 
such  gravity  should  be  looked  upon  as 
settled  by  a  narrow,  and  still  less  by  an 
accidental  majority;  and  whereas  it  is 
believed  that  a  vote  representing  the  whole 
church  would  bring  out  a  different  result, 
it  is  humbly  overtured  by  this  presbytery 
that  the  Synod  resume  consideration  of 
the  status  of  the  mission  secretaries  at  its 
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next  meeting]:,  with  a  view  to  raise  them 
to  full  membership  in  the  Synod.'  The 
clerk  read  certificates  of  membership  in 
the  church,  and  attendance  for  three  ses- 
sions at  New  College,  London,  by  James 
Priogle  Wood,  and  it  was  agreed  to  for- 
ward his  name  to  the  Board  for  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  to  his  admission  to  the 
Divinity  Hall.  Mr  James  Lindsay  de- 
livered two  discourses,  which  were  sus- 
tained by  the  presbytery.  A  committee, 
consisting;  of  the  Rev.  James  Ker  and 
James  M'Leish,  with  Messrs  Gilchrist  and 
John  Young,  elders — ^Mr  Young,  convener 
—were  appointed  to  obtain  information 
relative  to  the  stipends  under  £150,  and  to 
bring  the  matter  under  consideration  of 
the  presbytery  at  next  meeting,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  July.  Arrangements  proposed  by 
the  congregation  of  Belford,  in  the  way  of 
providing  for  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  as 
Senior  minister,  and  obtaining  preachers 
to  supply  the  pulpit,  with  the  view  of  cabl- 
ing a  colleague,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
presbytery.  The  Mission  Committee  was 
reappointed— the  Rev.  William  Porteous, 
convener.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Report 
of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Union  be 
taken  up  at  next  meeting. 

Carlisle. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
Synod  House,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  17th  May— the  Rev.  Alex.  Leitch, 
moderator  pro  tern.  A  communication  was 
read  from  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Craig,  giving  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  in  presiding  at 
a  moderation  at  Whitehaven.  A  call  was 
laid  on  the  table  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson,  which  was  sustained. — 
I  This  presbytery  met  again  at  Longtown  on 
the  24th  May — the  Rev.  John  Thomson, 
moderator,  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Hev.  James  Anderson,  intimating  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  call  to  Whitehaven.  Ap- 
pointed his  induction  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday  the  27th  June — the  Rev  Henry 
Miller  to  preach  and  preside,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Leitch  to  address  the  minister 
and  people. 

Cupar. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church,  Cupar,  on  the  12th  June — Mr 
David  Anderson,  moderator  pro  tern.  Mr 
Wise  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  Read  a  petition 
from  Boston  Church,  praying  the  pres- 
l)ytery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
preside  in  the  moderation  of  a  call  to  one 
to  be  their  pastor,  and  promising  £120  in 
name  of  stipend,  with  a  manse,  or  £2D  in 
lieu  thereof.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed  the 
moderation  to  take  place  on  the  evening 
of  Monday  the  26th  June ;  Mr  Barr  to 
preach  and  preside  on  th^  occasion — ^pub- 
lic worship  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock. 


Messrs  Burgess  and  Carr,  students  of 
divinity,  delivered  discourses,  which  were 
approved  of,  and  it  was  agreed  to  certify 
these  students  to  the  Theological  HidKor 
1866.  Appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  im  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  Jirst  Sabbath  of  July,  when  the 
report  lying  on  the  table,  on  the  inadequacy 
of  many  of  the  stipends  in  the  church,  will 
be  taken  up. 

Dumfries. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  of  June — the  Rev.  John  Torrance, 
moderator.  Mr  Crawford,  Sanquhar,  was 
chosen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  After  discussion,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  memoralize  the  Directors 
of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Rail- 
way against  all  traffic  on  their  line  on  the 
Lord's  day.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Report  on  Union  should  be  taken  up  at 
next  meeting,  beginning  with  the  ninth 
head  of  programme,  and  afterwards  to 
consider  the  previous  heads  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  printed.  Mr  W.  Roger- 
son,  student  of  the  third  year,  read  a 
thesis,  and  was  examined  on  theology — 
both  exercises  sustained.  Next  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  July  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  12th  J une — the  Rev.  Alexander 
MacLean,  moderator.  Special  religious 
exercises  occupied  some  time  of  the  court, 
when  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  gave  an 
address  on  *  Christian  simplicity,'  and  was 
succeeded  with  praise  and  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  John  Dunlop.  The  Rev.  John  Muir 
laid  on  the  table  tt  unanimous  call  from 
James'  Church,  •  Dundee,  to  the  Rev. 
Robeit  Laurie,  West  Linton ;  also  reasons 
of  translatipn.  The  call  was  sustained 
by  the  presbytery,  and  Mr  Muir  was  ap- 
pointed as  commissioner  along  with  Mr 
Henry  Moncriefl',  commissioner  from  the 
congregation,  to  lay  said  call  on  the  table 
of  the  Edinburgh  presbytery.  The  follow- 
ing were  appointed  as  the  Mission  Com- 
mittee of  presbytery  for  the  year :  Messrs 
Stirling,  Hay,  and  Dunlop,  ministers ;  and 
Thomas  Mitchell,  elder, — ^Rev.  John  Dun- 
lop, convener.  This  presbytery  meets  on 
the  24th  July. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  May — Rev.  Dr  Smart,  moderator.  A 
petition  was  presented  from  the  South 
College  Street  congregation,  praying  the 
presbytery  to  appoint  one  to  moderate  in  a 
call ;  when  Messrs  Joseph  Drysdale,  John 
Dickson,  William  M'Dowall,  and  J.  B. 
Morgan  appeared  as  commissioners  to  sup- 

gort  the  petition.  The  congregation  was 
armonious,  and  had  agreed  to  give  a  sti- 
pend of  not  less  than  £500.  The  prayer  of 
the  petition  was  granted,  and  Dr  Feddie 
was  appointed  to  moderate  on  the  evening 
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of  May  14th. — The  presbytery  met  apain 
on  5th;  Jane,  when  a  call  from  South  Col- 
lege Street,  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Robert 
Whyte,  Kelso,  signed  by  644  members  and 
84  adherents,  was  laid  on  the  table  along 
with  relative  documents.  The  cKill  was 
sustained,  and  the  ordinary  steps  taken  in 
prosecution  of  it.  It  was  agreed  to  take 
lip  the  remit  of  Synod  on  the  report  of  the 
Union  Committee  at  the  ordinary  meeting 
in  October. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  12th  June — the  Kev. 
James  Scott,  moderator.  The  clerk  read 
a  communication  from  Earl  Russell,  ac* 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorial 
from  this  presbytery  to  his  Lordship,  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland  ;  and  also  a 
communication  from  M.  E.  Grant  Doff, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  stating  that  he  had  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  petition 
to  Parliament  sent  him  from  this  presby- 
tery wiih  reference  to  the  same  subject ; 
and  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Government  will  not  pursue  the  im- 
prudent policy,  which  it  was  at  one  time 
understood  they  were  committed  to.  A 
petition  was  presented  from  the  First 
Congregation  of  Inverness,  requesting  the 
moderation  of  a  call.  The  presbytery 
highly  approving  of  the  arrangements  con- 
templated by  the  congregation  for  the 
support  of  their  present  pastor,  and  of  the 
person  who  may  be  chosen  as  his  colleague 
and  successor,  and  there  being  also  reason 
to  expect  that  the  call  will  be  harmonious, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  the 
moderation  of  a  call  to  take  place  on 
Monday  the  6th  August — ^the  Rev.  D. 
Tloss  to  preach  and  preside.  Messrs 
Erskine  and  Ross  reported  that  they  had, 
AS  appointed  at  last  meeting,  visited 
Chapel  Hill,  and  held  a  meeting  with  the 
elders  and  managers  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  that  they  had  made  such  arrangements 
as  seemed  to  them  most  advisable  for  the 
supply  of  Mr  Munro*s  pulpit,  during  his 
continued  indisposition.  The  presbytery 
expressed  their  thanks  to  the  committee 
for  the  diligence  and  discretion  with  which 
they  had  acted  in  this  matter,  and  re- 
appointed them  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ments in  their  power  for  the  supply  of  Mr 
Munro's  pulpit  daring  the  next  three 
months.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Forres  on  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  August. 

Falkirk, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
29th  May — the  Rev.  James  Buchanan, 
moderator.  The  moderator  having  ascer- 
tained that  commissioners  were  present 
from  Dublin  and  Dennyloanhead,  called 
on  the  Rev.  James  Stevenson  to  give  his 
decision  anent  the  call  from  Dublin.  Mr 


Stevenson,  after  stating  his  views  and  feel- 
ings, intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  call 
from  Dublin,  and  the  presbytery  dissolved 
the  connection  between  him  and  Denny- 
loanhead. The  Rev.  Hugh  Baird  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  church  vacant and 
the  Rev.  William  Miller  was  appointed 
moderator  of  session,  and  the  clerk  in- 
structed to  provide  supply  of  preachers.— 
This  presbytery  met  again  on  the  5th 
June.  The  presbytery  appointed  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Carmichael,  moderator,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Baird,  clerk,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Miller,  treasurer,  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  clerk  read  a  note  from  Mr 
Peter  Rutherfurd,  probationer,  intimating 
his  cordial  acceptance  of  the  call  addressed 
to  him  from  the  South  Congregation,  Fal- 
kirk. Mr  John  E.  H.  Thomson  and  Mr 
William  Rutherford  gave  discourses,  which 
were  sustained.  The  Rev.  Robert  An- 
derson reported  examination  of  Messrs 
Thomson,  Rutherford,  and  McDonald  on 
theology,  which  were  cordially  sustained. 
The  presbytery  cordially  agreed  to  certify 
these  students  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  The 
presbytery  adopted  a  scheme  for  raising  a 
presbytery  fund,  based  on  membership, 
and  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  every 
six  members.'  Next  meeting  on  the  24th 
July,  at  10  A.M. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  12ih 
June — Rev.  James  Knox,  moderator.  The 
death  of  Rev.  Dr  Lindsay  was  reported ; 
and  on  the  motion  of  DrRobson,  seconded 
by  Mr  M'Coll,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
minute  expressive  of  the  deep  sense  the 
presbytery  entertained  of  the  talents, 
wortft,  and  services  of  their  deceased  bro- 
ther. It  being  reported  that  Mr  Stevenson, 
Dennyloanhead,  had  accepted  the  call  to 
Dublin,  it  was  agreed  that  his  ordination 
there  should  take  place  on  12th  July.  Mr 
.  M'Farlane,  Oban,  reported  procedure  at  a 
moderation  in  a  call  at  Stornoway.  The 
call,  signed  by  19  members,  accompanied 
by  an  adherence  paper  signed  by  41  ordi- 
naiT  hearers,  was  addressed  to  Mr  James 
Hoi  [mes,  preacher;  and  having  been  sns- 
tained  by  the  presbytery,  was  presented  to 
Mr  Holmes,  who  declared  his  acceptance 
of  it.  The  usual  ordination  trials  were 
then  appointed.  Reports  were  given  in 
by  the  conveners  of  several  committees 
with  regard  to  students,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  these  into  conside- 
ration, and  report  on  them  generally.  It 
was  agreed  to  take  up  and  discuss  the 
Synod's  remit  on  the  Union  Committee's 
Report  at  the  ordinary  meeting  in  October. 
A  conference  of  ministers  was  held  in  the 
evening,  to  devise  means  for  raising  the 
stipends  of  ministers  of  churches  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbyteiy  to  a  minimum 
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of  £150  whh  a  manse.  It  appeared  from 
a  report  read,  that  23  fell  under  the  mini- 
mum. After  considerable  discussion,  the 
following  motion  was  proposed  by  the 
Rey.  Dr  Calderwood,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to:  *  Remit  to  the  Presbytery's 
Committee  to  issue  a  circular  to  all  the 
charches  within  the  bounds  whose  mini- 
sters receive  less  than  £150  with  a  manse, 
requesting  these  congregations  to  hold  a 
meeting  with  a  view  to  consider  for  them- 
selves what  they  can  do  towards  reaching 
the  sum  named,  and  thereafter  communi- 
cate to  the  committee  the  decision  .  of  the 
congregation.  Further,  give  to  the>  com- 
mittee power,  after  the  date  fixed  for  re- 
ceiving answers  from  the  congregations,  to 
send  a  deputation  to  visit  the  churches  in 
any  cases  where  this  may  be  thought  de- 
sirable; and  herewith  require  the  commit- 
tee to  report  the  results  of  this  effort  to  a 
meeting  of  presbytery,  elders,  managers, 
and  office-bearers  as  early  as  possible  after 
the  October  commnnion.' 

Hamilton, — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
osaal  place  on  the  29tb  May— Rev.  James 
Bonuar,  moderator.  Mr  Black  reported 
that  the  Rev.  Messrs  Gunion  and  Black, 
and  Messrs  Russell,  Alston,  Anderson, 
and  Watson,  commissioners  from  the 
Motherwell  congregation,  had  appeared 
before  the  Lanark  Presbytery  at  their 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  inst, 
and  pled  on  behalf  of  Mr  Dunlop*8  trans- 
lation to  Motherwell ;  that  after  pleadings, 
he  craved  a  month's  delay ;  and  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Lanark  are  to  meet  on  the 
12ih  of  June,  to  receive  his  decision. 
Appeared  Messrs  William  Williamson  and 
Thomas  Grainger,  students,  ^d  delivered 
disconrses,  which  were  respectively  sus- 
tained. Messrs  W.  R.  Inglis  and  Thomas 
(Grainger,  who  have  been  one  session  at  the 
Divinity  Hall,  produced  tickets  certifying 
^liat  they  had  attended  the  regular  uni- 
versity class  of  Nataral  Philosophy,  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  intimate  this 
to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  Commit- 
tee on  Theological  Education.  Messrs 
Wilson,  Laughland,  and  Bruce,  with  the 
elder  from  each  of  their  congregations, 
were  appointed  a  standing  committee  on 
missions — Mr  Bruce,  convener.  Took  up 
report  of  Committee  on  Stipends  in  the 
presbytery  under  £150  a  year,  which  was 
appointed  to  lie  on  the  table  at  the  meet- 
ing in  March  ;  and  after  conversation,  the 
presbytery,  seeing  that  the  subject  had 
heen  before  the  Synod,  and  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  devise  practical 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
agreed  to  delay  taking  any  general  action 
in  this  matter  in  the  meantime. 

Ireland. — This  prcsbytefy  met  at  Belfast 
on  Tuesday  29  th  May — Rev.  James  Fitz- 


patrick,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev. 
John  B.  K.  M'Intyre,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  being  present, 
was  invited  to  sit  and  correspond.  A 
deputation  from  the  Eastern  Reformed' 
Presbyterian  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Boal,  and  Mr  M'Vicar,  elder,  Belfast, 
addressed  the  presbytery  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Union.  On  the  motion  of  Dr 
Bryce,  the  best  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
were  given  to  the  deputation  for  their  in- 
terestini^  addresses.  Agreed  to  send  a 
deputation  from  the  presbytery  to  the 
Eastern  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  July. 
Encouraging  reports  were  received  regard- 
ing the  station  recently  commenced  at 
Portadown.  It  was  stated  that  great 
heartiness  was  manifested  in  the  cause, 
that  the  attendance  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  that  a  number  of  individuals, 
who  were  desirous  of  being  formed  into  a 
congregation,  had  pledged  themselves  to 
raise  a  sum,  averaging  £2,  128.  each  per 
annum.  M'Intyre  was  appointed  to 
dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Cully backey  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  July.  The  Missionarv  Committee 
(Mr  Fitzpatrick,  convener)  was  reap- 
pointed for  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Cullybackey  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  in 
the  Synod  Library  on  the  17th  May.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr  Bowman,  tender- 
ing his  demission  of  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Catrine  on  the  ground 
of  ill-health.  Agreed  that  the  letter 
should  lie  on .  the  table  till  next  ordinary 
meeting,  and  appointed  Mr  Copland  to 
preach  at  Catrine  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, and  make  the  necessary  intimations 
to  the  session  and  congregation.  —  The 
presbytery  met  again  at  Kilmarnock  on 
the  12th  June.  Mr  Copland  reported,  that 
in  terms  of  appointment  of  presbytery,  he 
had  preached  at  .Catrine  on  the  third  Sab- 
bath of  May  and  intimated  Mr  Bowman's 
demission  to  the  congregation.  Commis- 
sioners being  called  for,  compeared  Alex. 
Hind,  Andrew  Goldie,  and  Dr  William 
Watson.  Mr  Bowman  having  intimated 
that  he  still  adhered  to  his  demission,  the 
commissioners  were  heard ;  and  while  ex- 
pressing much  attachment  to  their  minister, 
they  offered  no  objections  to  the  demission 
being  received.  They  further  stated  that 
they  were  prepared  to  grant  him  £30 
yearly  as  long  as  he  required  it.  It  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  de- 
mission, and  to  record  the  regret  which  the 
presbytery  felt  in  parting  with  Mr  Bow- 
man. Dr  Bruce  having  engaged  in  prayer, 
the  moderator  intimated  the  presbytery's 
decision  to  Mr  Bowman  and  the  commis- 
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sioners.  Mr  M'lnnes  was  appointed  to 
preach  to  the  t^ongregation  on  the  follow- 
ing Sabhath,  and  intimate  this  decision  to 
them,  declaring  the-  church  vacant.  Mr 
Hatton  was  appointed  moderator  of  ses- 
sion. Read  application  from  Mr  Bowman 
to  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund, 
and  agreed  to  transmit  it,  and  recommend 
it  most  heartily.  Read  also  an  application 
from  the  congregation  of  Catrine  to  the 
Home  Mission  Board  for  such  assistance 
as  the  circumstances  of  their  case  might 
seem  to  require.  Agreed  also  to  transmit 
and  recommend  it.  There  was  presented 
and  read  a  petition  from  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  Kilmaurs,  complaining  of 
certain  proceedings  of  the  session  of  Kil- 
m  aurs  in  his  case.  He  was  heard  on  his  com- 
plaint, and  Mr  Gray  in  defence  of  the  ses- 
sion's proceedings ;  when  it  was  moved  and 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  complaint  as  not  well 
founded,  and  to  sustain  the  procedure  of  the 
session  suspending  the  member  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  church,  pending  the 
investigation  of  a  public  rumour  affecting 
his  character.  Applications  were  received 
from  Mr  Thomas  Kidd  and  Mr  William 
Wilson,  students,  to  be  examined  with  a 
view  to  admission  to  the  Hall.  The  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  transmit  their  tickets  of 
college  attendance  to  Dr  John  Taylor, 
convener  pro  tern,  of  the  Theological 
Committee.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
remit  of  Synod  in  regard  to  the  Union 
question,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  up  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  presbytery  in  October.  Ap- 
pointed next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
held  at  Saltcoats,  in  the  Town  Hall,  on 
Monday,  9th  July,  at  12  o*clock. 

-Kinross.— This  presbytery  met  at  Mil- 
nathort on  29th  May — the  Rev.  Charles 
Milne,  moderator.  Mr  John  Rutbven, 
preacher,  who  has  accepted  the  call  of  the 
West  Congregation  of  Kinross,  gave  his 
trials  for  ordination,  whi^h  were  cordially 
sustained.  His  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  17  th  July — the  Rev. 
Alexander  Duncan,  Balgedie,  to  preach  ; 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Aikman,  Muckhart,  to 
preside  and  ordain ;  and  the  Rev.  William 
Boyd,  Milnathort,  to  address  the  people. 

Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
caldy on  the  3d  April — Rev.  D.  Malloch, 
moderator.  Mr  Brownlie  reported  that 
he  had  preached  in  Union  Church  on 
Sabbath  the  25th  February,  and  declared 
the  church  vacant.  Mr  Brown  reported, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
presbytery,  he  had  sent  copies  of  the  re- 
solutions on  the  Irish  College  question 
to  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  M.P.  for  the 
county,  and  to  R.  S.  Ayton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  the  Kirkcaldy  district  of  Burghs,  which 
had  been  duly  acknowledged;  and  idso 


that  he  had  sent  a  memorial  to  Earl  Bus- 
sell,  and  a  petition  to  Parliament  on  the 
same  subject,  which  he  had  entrusted  to 
Mr  Ayton,  who  had  forwarded  them  to  the 
proper  quarter.  Mr  Smith  reported  that 
he  had  preached  at  Pittenweem  on  the 
10th  of  March,  and  moderated  in  a  call 
which  had  come  out  in  favour  of  Mr  James 
Pittendreigh,  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Messrs  Turpie  and  Fyall,  commissioners 
from  the  congregation  of  Pittenweem, 
appeared  and  laid  on  the  table  said  call 
and  relative  documents.  The  call  was 
subscribed  by  114  members  and  12  or- 
dinary hearers.  The  commissioners  having 
been  heard  in  support  of  the  call,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  call  be  sus- 
tained. It  was  also  moved  that  the  pres- 
bytery delay  sustaining  the  call ;  but  this 
motion  not  being  seconded,  the  first  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  call  accordingly  sus- 
tained. The  following  subjects  were  ap- 
pointed to  Mr  Pittendreigh  as  trial  for 
ordination : — Popular  Lecture,'  Isa.  xlii. 
1-4 ;  Sermon,  Heb.  xii.  2,  latter  clause ; 
Exercise  and  addition.  Gal.  iii.  20  ;  Thesis 
— Has  the  Decalogue  been  abrogated? 
along  with  Church  Theology,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek.  The  Rev.  B.  Martin  and  Mr 
Robert  Greig  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Pettigrew,  inti-  | 
mating  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  re- 
sign his  office  as  presbytery  clerk.  Tbe 
presbytery  agreed  to  express  their  deep 
regret  that  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
take  this  step,  to  allow  his  resignation  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  to  communicate  with 
him  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  if  pos- 
sible to  withdraw  his  resignation.  Inquirj 
was  then  made  at  members  of  presbytery 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  un- 
licensed persons,  when  it  was  found  that 
in  the  case  of  all  the  ministers  present  the 
rules  of  the  church  had  been  observed, 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  correspond 
with  those  who  were  absent  on  the  subject 
This  presbytery  met  again  at  Leven  on  the 
3d  June— Rev.  David  Malloch,  moderator. 
A  letter  from  Mr  James  Pittendreigh  was 
read,  intimating  his  acceptance  of  the  call 
to  Pittenweem.  Mr  Pittendreigh  was  pre- 
sent, and  gave  all  his  trials  for  ordination, 
which  were  cordially  sustained.  The  pres- 
bytery then  appointed  his  ordination  to 
take  place  at  Pittenweem  on  the  3d  July^ 
Mr  Fisher  to  preach,  Mr  Brown  to  ordain 
and  give  the  charge,  and  Mr  Walker  to 
address  the  congregation.  Mr  Brown 
then  gave  in  a  report  on  congregational 
statistics,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  all 
the  congregations  in  the  presbvteiy  had 
sent  in  returns,  and  a  digest  of  the  returns 
given.  The  report  was  received  and  ap- 
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prayed  of.  A  letter  was  read  frofti  Mr 
Pettigrew,  intimating  that  in  conseqaence 
of  the  state  of  his  health  he  still  adhered 
to  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  clerk, 
and  begging  the  presbytery  to  accept  of  it. 
The  presbytery  then  agreed  to  accept  of 
Mr  Pettigrew's  resignation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  record  their  regret  that  the 
state  of  his  health  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  do  so;  their  deep  sympathy 
with  him  in  bis  affliction;  their  earnest 
prayer  that  he  may  enjoy  all  needed  sup- 
port and  consolation ;  their  high  sense  of 
the  ability  and  efficiency  with  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
presbytery  clerk ;  and  their  hope  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  his  health  may  be 
so  far  restored  as  to  enable  him  to  come 
again  among  them,  and  give  them  the 
henefit  of  his  counsel  and  experience. 
The  presbytery  then  took  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  a  elerk,  or  delaying  till  a  future 
meetmg.  It  was  resolved  by  a  large 
majority  to  proceed,  when  the  Rev.  Hobert 
Brown  of  Markinch  was  unanimously 
chosen.  The  Rev.  Robert  Alexander  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  April  24, 
and  was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  George 
Johnston,  moderator.  Agreed  to  Con- 
tinue the  Camwath  Moor  mission,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs  Banks,  Sidey,  and  Blair,  ministers, 
and  Mr  William  Faterson,  elder,  to  choose 
a  fitting  agent,  and  to  take  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  mission — Mr  Banks,  convener. 
Instructed  the  committee  to  bring  up  a 
report  of  the  mission  every  six  months. 
Mr  Andrew  Scott,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  presbytery,  agreed,  in  the  meantime, 
to  continue  to  represent  them  at  the  Mis- 
sion Board.  Mr  Andrew  Scott,  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  notice,  resigned  the 
convcnership  of  the  Presbytery's  Com- 
mittee on  Manses.  Read  extract  of  minute 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  bearing 
that  the  Motherwell  congregation  had  ad- 
dressed a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  James 
Bunlop,  A.M.,  Biggar.  The  clerk  stated, 
that  upon  receiving  said  extract,  he  had 
acted  as  the  interim  laws  of  Synod  direct. 
Appointed  Messrs  Sidey  and  McLean  to 
represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Next  meeting  to 
be  held  at  5  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
Monday  the  1 4th  May,  at  one  o'clock  p.m. 
—This-  presbytery  met.  May  14,  according 
to  appointment,  within  the  Library  Hall,  5 
Queen  Street,  Edinburgh — ^Rev.  Mr  John- 
ston, Lanark,  moderator.  The  presbytery, 
being  constituted,  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  call  from  the  Motherwell 
congregation  to  the  Rev.  James  Dunlop, 
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M.A.,  South  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Biggar.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  GunSon  of  Strath- 
aven,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Black,  M.A., 
Hamilton,  also  Messrs  Russell,  Alston, 
Anderson,  Watson,  attested  commissioners 
from  the  Motherwell  congregation,  ap- 
peared. Rev.  Mr  Blair,  Camwath,  Mr 
Tweedie,  and  others,  appeared  from  thd 
Biggar  congregation.  Reasons  for  trans- 
lation and  answers  having  been  read,  and 
commissioners  heard,  Mr  Danlop  craved  a 
month's  time  to  consider  the  call.  The 
presbytery  accordingly  appointed  the  next 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Lanark  on  tbe  12th 
of  June,  at  half-past  twelve,  when  Mr 
Dunlop  will  give  in  his  decision. — This 
presbytery  met  on  June  12th,  and  was 
constituted  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Neilson, 
moderator.  Mr  William  Watson,  student, 
was  examined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery  in  Theology,  Church  History, 
and  B  iblical  Literature.  Mr  Watson  having 
completed  all  the  exercises  prescribed  to 
him,  agreed  to  certify  him  to  the  Professors 
for  attendance  at  next  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall.  Mr  Dunlop  accepted  of 
the  call  addressed  to  him  from  Motherwell, 
whereupon  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  South  Church,  Biggar,  removed  his 
name  from  the  roll,  and  appointed  Mr 
Robert  D.  Scott  to  preach  the  church 
vacant  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  June,  and 
Dr  Smith  to  preside  in  the  session  during 
the  vacancy.  Read  communication  from 
Mr  J.  Henderson  Scott,  stating  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  he  had  been  laid 
aside  from  pastoral  duties  by  illness,  and  re- 
questing supply  for  his  pulpit.  Expressed 
sympathy  with  Mr  Scott,  ai^d  appointed 
Mr  Banks  to  preach  at  Bonkle  on  the  third 
Sabbath  of  July,  and  Mr  Ronald  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  August.  Agi^ed  to  con- 
sider the  interim  report  on  Union  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  early  in  October. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  July. 

Lancashire. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
Library  of  the  Synod  House,  Edinburgh, 
on  Tuesday,  15th  May — Rev.  John  Thomp- 
son, M.A.,  moderator.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  had  granted  £50  for  current  ex- 
penditure to  Derby  congregation,  and 
£300  to  the  building  fund;  and  that,  by 
a  special  effort,  the  liabilities  of  the  con- 
gregation up  to  2d  May  had  been  fully 
provided  for;  also,  that  the  congregation 
were  taking  steps  to  secure  a  site  and 
funds  for  the  erecting  of  a  church.  Ap- 
pointed Messrs  Thompson  and  Scott'  as  a 
deputation  to  visit  Derby  and  report.  The 
Rev.  W.  G.  Eraser  reported  that  he  had 
visited  Mossy  Lee  or  Tunley  according 
to  appointment;  that  he  had  preached 
there  on  Sabbath,  29th  April,  and  after- 
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.wards  dispensed  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Sapper ;  and  that  he  found 
the  station  in  a  hopeful  condition,  and 

Srosperinjir  under  the  ministrations  of  Mr 
iruce.  The  presbytery  received  the  re- 
port, thanked  Mr  Fraser  for  his  diligence, 
and  instructed  the  clerk  to  apply  to  the 
Home  Committee  for  the  supplement 
needed  for  the  expenses  of  the  station  for 
the  current  half-year.  Mr  Fraser  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  concerning  a  change  in 
the  designation  of  the  station,  and  other 
matters  affecting  its  prosperity.  Mr  Scott 
reported  that  the  Home  Committee  had 
granted  £230  to  Wolverhampton  congrega- 
tion for  the  building  fund ;  and  Mr  Eunson 
exhibited  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  building 
for  the  church  and  offices.  Mr  Scott  re- 
ported that  he  had  visited  Barrow,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  on  1st  May,  and  found 
the  station  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as 
the  attendance  and  contributions  were  in- 
creasing, and  the  interest  in  the  cause 
evidently  extending.  The  committee  and 
friends  of  the  station  were  desirous  that  it 
should  be  congregated  without  delay  ;  and 
it  was  probable  that  from  forty  to  fifty 
persons  might  be  received  into  member- 
ship. The  presbytery  received  the  report, 
thanked  Mr  Scott  for  his  diligence,  and 
appointed  the  moderator  to  visit  Barrow, 
and  congregate  the  station.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  Home  Committee  had 
granted  £250  from  the  building  fund; 
and  that  the  Barrow  Committee  were  en- 
deavouring to  complete  the  transference  of 
the  land  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
clerk  reported  that  the  second  half-yearly 
grant  of  £50  had  been  paid  to  the  station 
at  Birmingham,  and  that  the  Home  Com- 
mittee had  granted  £300  to  the  building 
fund  of  that  station.  The  title-deeds  of 
Kendal  church  were  handed  over  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Wallace,  in  order  that  new  trus- 
tees might  be  appointed.  Mr  Scott  re- 
ported that  the  memorial  from  Egremont 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Home  Com- 
mittee, and  that  £50  had  been  granted 
towards  the  salary  of  a  catechist  at  Sea- 
combe,  in  the  expectation  that  the  presby- 
tery would  assist  the  congregation  to  make 
up  an  adequate  stipend  for  a  suitable 
agent.  The  Bev.  Mr  Muir  then  stated 
that  the  Egremont  conjgregation  had 
agreed  that  the  salary  of  the  catechist 
should  be  £80  per  annum,  and  that  the 
balance  needed  to  make  up  that  sum 
would  be  raised  without  application  to  the 
presbytery.  This  evidence  of  liberality 
and  zeal  on  the  part  of  Mr  Muir's  congre- 
gation, afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the 
court.  The  moderator  presented  copies  of 
his  address  on  Italy  to  the  members,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  pres- 
bytery.  Closed  with  the  benediction. — 


This  presbytery  met  at  Coupland  Street, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  12tb  June — the 
Bev.  John  Thompson,  M.A.,  moderator. 
A  letter  from  Burton- on-Trent  was  read, 
intimating  that  a  collection  made  in  May 
1865,  for  the  Lancashire  Mission  Board, 
had  been  paid  to  the  Synod's  Home  Com- 
mittee at  Glasgow.  The  moderator  and 
clerk  presented  reports  of  their  visits  to 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  in  connection 
with  a  deputation  from  ihe  Home  Com- 
mittee ;  and  the  presbytery  received  the 
reports,  and  thanked  Messrs  Thompson 
and  Scott  for  their  diligence.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  designation  of  the  station 
at  Tunley  should  be  changed  to  Mossy  Lee, 
Tunley;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs  M*Leod,  Thompson,  and  Fraser, 
ministers,  and  Messrs  Johnstone,  Stitt,  and 
G.  Taylor,  elders,  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  recognising  the 
station  as  a  congregation,  and  to  report. 
The  moderator  reported  that  be  had 
visited  Barrow  on  Tuesday,  5th  June ;  had 
received  forty- three  persons  into  member- 
ship, and  declared  these  a  congregation  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire. 
The  Bev.  James  Muir  of  Egremont  was 
appointed  to  preside  in  the  election  of  four 
elders  by  the  Barrow  congregation,  on  the 
26th  or  27th  June ;  and  Messrs  Muir  and  j 
Scott  were  appointed  as  a  deputation  to 
visit  Barrow,  and  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  congregation.  Mr  Scott 
called  the  attention  of  the  presbytery  to 
the  importance  of  making  timely  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Synod  of  the  church  at  Manchester,  in 
October  next;  and  ministers  and  elders 
present  were  requested  to  take  care  that  I 
the  collections  for  the  English  Synod  Fund 
should  be  made  forthwith,  and  remitted  to 
Samuel  Stitt,  Esq.,  Water  Street,  Liver- 
pool, treasurer  of  the  Synod.  The  mini- 
sters and  presbytery  elders  of  the  Man- 
chester congregations  were  appointed  a 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  for  making  the  needful  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  and  entertainment 
of  the  members  of  the  Sjmod;  and  the 
presbyte]^  reconmiended  that  the  sede- 
runt of  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Synod 
week,  should  be  set  apart  for  a  public  ex- 
position of  United  Presbp^terian  principles. 
Agreed  that  next  meetmg  of  presbytery 
should  be  held  at  St  Paul's  Chuich, 
Birkenhead,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
July,  at  eleven  o'clock  am.  Agreed  to 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Union  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  in  August.  A  memorial 
from  the  congregation  of  Smethwick,  re- 
questing aid  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
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place  of  worship,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
£3000— of  which  snm  the  congregation 
hope  to  raise  £1000  among  themselyes, 
and  £500  additional  hj  the  assistance  of 
friends — was  read  by  the  clerk ;  and  the 
Key.  D.  Patterson  was  heard  in  support  of 
the  memorial.  The  presbytery  heard  Mr 
Patterson's  statement  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  recommended  the  case  of  Smeth- 
wick  to  the  Home  Committee  for  liberal 
aid  from  the  funds  of  the  church.  Mr 
William  Nivison,  student  of  the  third  year, 
completed  the  exercises  prescribed  for  the 
recess  of  the  Theological  Hall;  and  the 
clerk  was  directed  to  certify  him  to  the 
Professors  of  the  senior  division  of  the 
Hall,  for  the  session  of  1866.  Mr  John 
Dewar,  M.A.,  student  of  the  third  year, 
was  examined  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Theology,  and  acquitted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery.  De- 
votional exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  William  Graham  of  Liverpool.  De- 
layed all  other  business,  and  closed  with 
the  benediction. 

London, — ^This  presbytery  held  its  usual 
monthly  meeting  on  the  9th  April — the 
Rev.  Dr  MTarlane  moderating.  Mr 
Alex.  M.  Dalrymple  gave  a  lecture  and  an 
exercise  with  additions,  and  underwent 
examinations  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Charch  History^  as  parts  of  trials  for 
licence.  There  was  read  a  report  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Bitchie  of  his  procedure  in  the 
election  of  elders  at  Leicester,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  two  brethren  had  been 
doly  chosen,  and  had,  after  consideration, 
intimated  their  willingness  to  accept  office. 
Their  ordination  was  appointed  accord- 
ingly to  take  place  on  the  earliest  suitable 
evening  consistent  with  the  observance  of 
the  rale  that  the  edict  be  read  on  two  suc- 
cessive Sabbaths.  An  extract  minute  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  was  read,  bear- 
ing that  said  presbytery,  in  the  matter  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  this  court  on  the 
sahject  of  instrumental  music,  had  resolved 
that,  <  as  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  public  worship  of  God  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  term  of  communion  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  it  should  not  become 
a  subject  of  legislation  in  the  Supreme 
Ecclesiastical  Judicature,  but  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  individual  kirk-sessions.'  Dr 
Edmond  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  over- 
tare  to  the  Synod  on  the  same  subject. 
Drs  M'Farlane  and  Edmond,  with  Mr  John 
Logan,  were  appointed  to  be  members  of 
the  Sjnod*8  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. The  Rev.  T.  Hussell  was  heard  in 
snpport  of  his  proposal  to  overture  the 
Synod  to  rescind  the  resolutions  of  last 
year  in  regard  to  the  Annuity  Tax ;  but, 
after  conversation,  the  matter  dropped. — 
The  presbytery  met  again  on  the  7  th  May 


— the  Rev.  R.  Redpafth,  M.A.,  moderator. 
Mr  Alex.  M.  Dalrymple  gave  the  remainder 
of  his  trials,  and  was  duly  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  probationer 
for  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  Mr 
Thomas  Bryson  read  an  exegesis  as  part 
of  trials  for  licence,  and  the  same  was  sus- 
tained. An  extract  minute  from  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  was  read,  reporting 
agreement  to  grant  for  one  year  the  sum 
of  £40  towards  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  a  catechist  to  labour  in  connection  with 
Albion  Church,  provided  the  presbytery 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of 
the  parry  chosen.  There  was  read  a  report 
by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Simpson  of  Derby,  of 
his  ordination  of  the  elders-elect  in  the 
congregation  of  Leicester,  which  was  ap- 
proved. At  his  request,  it  was  agreed  to 
transfer  Mr  T.  B.  Johnston,  student,  to 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline. 
A  communication  was  read  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle,  bearing  that  said 
presbytery  judge  it  inexpedient,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Union  question,  to 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  churches. 
— The  presbytery  met  again  on  the  11th 
June — Dr  M'Farlane,  moderator.  Mr 
Thomas  Bryson,  missionary  student  under 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  desig- 
nated to  the  Chinese  field,  having  given, 
to  the  presbytery's  satisfaction,  the  remain- 
der of  his  trials,  was  duly  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  and  the  clerk  was  directed  to 
furnish  him  with  a  certificate  of  licence,  in 
order  to  his  being  received  for  ordination 
as  a  missionary  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh. 

Newcastle, — This  presbytery  met  on 
June  5th — the  Rev.  G.  Samuel,  moderator. 
A  memorial  from  twenty-six  members  of 
Erskine  Church,  stating  that  the  affairs 
of  the  congregation  were  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  and  requesting  the  interference 
of  the  presbytery,  was  read.  ^A  counter 
memorial  from  eighty-eight  members  of 
the  same  church,  complaining  of  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  the  congregation  was  being 
subjected  by  a  disaffected  party,  and  re- 
questing the  presbytery  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  seem  meet  to  secure  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  congregation,  was  also  read. 
After  commissioners  had  been  heard  in 
support  of  both  memorials,  the  following 
motion  was  adopted:  That  the  presby- 
tery having  already  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  congregation,  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter, 
and  recommend  both  parties  to  cultivate 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  Messrs 
Cockbum  and  Rose,  students,  gave  their 
remaining  exercises,  all  of  which  were 
approved  and  sustained ;  and  it  was  agreed 
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to  certify  them  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall.  An  application  from  the 
session  of  Blackett  Street  Church,  for  an 
evangelist  to  labour  for  two  months  in 
connection  with  a  mission  station  in  Gates- 
head, was  read  and  considered.  After 
deliberation,  it  was  agreed — That  the  peti- 
tion of  Blackett  Street  session  lie  on  the 
table  till  next  meeting,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  church  extension  in  Gateshead  be 
then  considered. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  5th  June — Rev.  Jaines 
E.  Eyfe,  moderator.  Agreed  to  take  up 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  in 
September.  The  Mission  Committee  re- 
ported that  £2310  had  been  raised  last 
year  for  missions  in  the  presbytery.  A 
moderation  was  granted  to  the  St  Andrew 
Square  congregation,  Greenock.  The 
membership  is  75;  the  stipend  offered, 
£280,  with  £20  for  expense's.  Messrs 
Boyd  and  Rogers,  students,  gave  dis- 
courses, which  wefe  sustained. 

Perth, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
13th  March.  Mr  Andrew  Robertson's 
willingness  to  serve  on  the  Mission  Board 
was  reported,  and  his  election  to  the  office 
was  therefore  confirmed.  The  clerk  read 
draft  of  memorial  to  Earl  Russell,  First 
Lord  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  against 
any  change  in  the  united  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  presbytery  adopted 
the  draft,  and  authorized  the  moderator 
and  the  clerk  to  sign  and  forward  it. 
Also,  appointed  them  to  prepare  and  sign 
petitions  to  Parliament  in  terms  of  said 
memorial  ;  that  to  the  Lords  to  be  en- 
trusted for  presentation  to  the  Earl  of 
Balhousie,  and  that  to  the  Commons  to 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.  for  the 
city  of  Perth.  Recommended  to  the  con- 
gregations of  the  presbytery  to  devote  the 
29  th  of  March,  or  part  of  it,  to  special 
religious  services  with  reference  to  the 
visitation  of  the  Cattle  Plague.  Heard 
and  sustained  Mr  Robert  Scott's  trials  for 
ordination,  and  appointed  his  ordination 
to  take  place  at  Logiealmond  on  the  26th 
of  April.  Heard  and  sustained  a  homily 
and  a  sermon  from  Mr  James  Hally,  as 
part  of  trials  for  licence.  Transferred  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  Mr  Andrew 
Anderson,  student  in  divinity  of  the  first 
year.  Being  private,  the  circular  of  the 
Home  Committee  on  the  subject  of  inade- 
quate stipends  in  the  church,  engaged  for 
some  time  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
bytery.— ^This  presbytery  met  at  Pitrodie 
on  the  27th  of  March,  and  proceeded  with 
Mr  Naismith's  ordination.  Mr  Cameron 
preached ;  the  clerk  narrated  the  steps  of 
procedure  regarding  the  call ;  Mr  Young 
ordained,  and  addressed  the  minister ;  and 
Mr  Nelson  addressed  the  congregation. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  minister  of  the 
Free  Church,  Abernyte  and  Rait,  being 
present,  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination,  which  he  did.  The  services 
were  deeply  interesting,  and  were  followed 
by  a  soiree  in  the  evening,  which  was 
largely  attended,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  'W.  Girdwood,  who  had  been  mode- 
rator of  the  session  during  the  vacancy. 
Messrs  Pettigrew  and  Swan,  minister?, 
and  Mr  C.  Robertson,  elder,  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Logie- 
almond on  the  26th  April,  and  proceeded 
with  the  ordination  of  Mr  Scott.  Mr 
Brown  preached ;  Mr  J.  Millar  narrated 
the  steps  of  procedure  regarding  the  call ; 
Mr  Nelson  ordained,  and  addressed  the 
minister  ;  and  Mr  Young  addressed  the 
people.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Candlish,  minister 
of  the  Free  Church,  Logiealmond,  being 
present,  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination,  which  he  did.  The  whole  ser- 
vices were  very  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive ;  and  were  followed  by  a  crowded 
soiree  in  the  evening — the  Rev.  John 
Millar,  of  Methven,  presided  ;  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Boyd,  Milnathort,  the  Rev.  T.  Ken- 
nedy, Kinross,  the  Rev.  W.  M*Queen, 
Pathstruie,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Candlish, 
Logiealmond,  the  Rev.  J.  Clark,  Aber- 
nethy,  the  Rev.  D.  Young,  Glasgow, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Cairns,  Berwick,  and  James 
Honeyman,  Esq.,  Kinross. — The  presbytery 
met  again  in  Edinburg|i  on  the  17th  May. 
A  petition  for  a  moderation  was  presented 
from  the  East  Church  congregation,  Perth. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted; 
and  Mr  Thomas  Miller  was  appointed  to 
moderate  in  a  call  in  the  East  Church  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  28th.  instant.— 
The  presbytery  met  again  on  the  5th  June. 
Mr  T.  Miller  reported  his  conduct  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call  in  the  East  Church, 
Perth.  His  conduct  was  approved;  and 
the  call,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Henderson,  minister  of  the  East  Con- 
gregation, Earlston,  was  sustained  as  a 
regular  gospel  call;  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  prosecute  it  before  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Melrose,  Messrs  Jacque  and  T. 
Miller  being  appointed  commissioners  for 
this  purpose.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
order,  for  the  use  of  the  presbytery,  100 
copies  of  the  Address  of  Mr  Thomas, 
Mauchline,  on  Congregational  Finance  in 
Non- Established  Churches.  Mr  William 
Bonar,  student  in  divinity,  was  transferred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline.  Mr 
James  Hally  having  completed  his  trials, 
which  were  all  sustained,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  This  presbytery  is 
appointed  to  meet  again  on  the  17th  of 
July. 
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CALLS  MODBBATED. 

Sandwich, — Mr  Alexander  Macdonald, 
preacher,  called  on  the  24th  May. 

Whitehaven.  —  Bev.  James  Anderson, 
called  on  the  24th  May. 

Perth,  East  C/mrci— The  Her.  Alex. 
Henderson,  Earlston,  called  on  the  5th  of 
Jane. 

Stomoway. — ^Mr  Jas.  Holmes,  preacher, 
called  on  the  5th  Jnne. 

Dundee^  James*  Church, — Rev.  Robert 
Laarie,  West  Linton,  called. 

PROBATIONEBS  LIGEKSBD. 

By  the- Presbytery  of  Perth  on  the  5th 
of  Jane,  Mr  James  Hally,  stndent. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
5th  of  Jane,  Mr  John  Morrison,  student. 

OBITUABT  NOTICES. 

The  Bey.  Dr  William  Lindsay,  minister 
of  Cathedral  Street  congregation,  Glasgow, 
and  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  died  sud- 
denly on  the  afternoon  of  Sabbath  the  3d 
of  Jane.  He  had  preached  twice  in  his  own 
place  of  worship  on  the  same  day,  and  ap- 
parently in  ordinary  health.  Dr  Lindsay 
was  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
thuty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

The  Rey.  Samuel  M'Nab,  senior  minister 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation, 
Rothesay,  died  there  on  23d  May,  in  the 
seventy -sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-first 
of  his  ministry.  On  Sabbath  the  3d  J nne 
faneral  sermons  were  preached  by  his  col- 
league, the  Rey.  P.  Macfarlane,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  France,  Paisley.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  discourse,  Mr  Prance  said : — 

'  Mr  M'Nab  was  bom  of  godly  parents  in 
the  parish  of  Comrie,  Perthshire,  in  the 
year  1791,  and  was  reared  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rey.  Samuel  Gilfillan  of 
that  place,  after  whom  he  was  named. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Comrie,  and  thereafter,  at  the  age  of 
14,  he  proceeded  to  the  Uniyersit^  of  Edin- 
hargh,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
according  to  the  curriculum  of  Arts  there 
followed.  Haying  completed  this  course, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  student  in  diyinity, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rey.  Dr  Paxton, 
the  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  General 
Associate,  commonly  kno^n  as  tbe  Anti- 
hargher  Synod.  Whilst  he  was  still  at- 
tending the  Diyinity  Hall,  he  had  the 
distinction  conferred  on  him  of  being 
selected  to  accompany  the  Rey.  Mr  Monro 
of  Nigg  in  eyangelistic  labours  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland— the  neglected  condition 
of  the  Highlanders  at  that  time  greatly 
exciting  the  interest  of  religious  people  in 
Scotland.  This  selection  was  owing  to  his 
power  of  addressing  the  Highlanders  in 
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their  own  tongue,  which  tongue,  though 
not  his  yemacular,  he  had  acquired  in 
early  life".  The  year  during  which  these 
eyangelistic  labours  were  conducted  was 
counted  for  a  year's  attendance  at  the 
Hall,  and  hence  he  took  his  place  abreast 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  entered  on  the 
course  there.  In  due  time  be  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Elgin,  and  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the 
congregation  of  Rothesay,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  his  possession  of  the  Gaelic 
specially  fitted  him  for  the  sphere  of  labour 
here.  His  ordination  as  minister  of  this 
congregation  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
September  1815;  and  for  a  time  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  occasionally  in  Gaelic. 
But  the  benefit  accruing  therefrom  not 
appearing  to  be  great,  the  use  of  that  lan- 
guage in  public  worship  was  relinquished, 
although  Mr  M*Nab  found  it  of  great 
benefit  in  his  yisitations  of  the  islanders, 
and  especially  in  his  visits  to  the  sick.  At 
the  time  of  Mr  M'Nab's  settlement  in 
Rothesay,  the  congregation,  which  had 
been  long  without  a  stated  pastor,  was 
much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  in  a  state 
comparatively  feeble.  Then,  too,  the  town 
itself  and  the  island  of  Bute  were  but  ill 
supplied  with  a  truly  gospel  ministry.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  through  the  divine 
blessing,  his  earnest  and  devoted  labours 
in  some  measure  met  what  was  felt  to  be 
a  general  want,  and  drew  numbers,  not  of 
our  communion,  to  wait  upon  his  ministry. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  visitors 
to  Hothesay  from  a  distance,  many  of 
whom,  themselves  loving  evangelical  truth, 
found  in  his  public  ministrations  what  their 
souls  needed  and  enjoyed.  The  impres- 
sions fron\  his  public  'labours  were  con- 
firmed and  deepened  by  the  intercourse  of 
private  life.  His  honourable,  manly  bear-  * 
mg,  his  consistent  deportment,  and  his 
catholicity  of  spirit,  secured  for  him  the 
affectionate  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
into  whose  society  he  came.  The  couse- 
quenbe  was,  that  for  many  years,  during 
the  summer  months,  his  place  of  worship 
was  usually  crowded,  and  he  himself  came 
to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  sort,  the  minister 
of  Rothesay.  Of  his  regard  to.  the  public 
weal  of  Rothesay,  of  his  readiness  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  avert  from  it  threatened 
evil  and  to  secure  for  it  a  general  good,  I 
will  not  now  speak  particularly.  The  com- 
munity of  Rothesay  once  and  again  during 
his  public  career  gave  practical  proofs  of 
their  generous  appreciation  of  his  character, 
and  of  his  active  interest  in  their  behalf. 
Nor  were  his  public  labours  confined  to 
the  scene  of  his  stated  ministry.  At  the 
call  of  the  Synod  he  once  and  afsrain  went 
forth  in  evangelistic  tours  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ;  on  one  of  which  occasions  he 
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was  associated  with  his  friend  and  brother, 
the  Bev.  David  Konald,  of  Saltcoats — the 
one  preaching  the  gospel  in  Gaelic,  the 
other  in  the  English  tongae.  In  the  coarse 
of  his  ministry,  his  large-hearted  sympa- 
thies with  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
Christ  foand  congenial  expression  in  the 
cause  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
in  this  connection  it  was  permitted  him  to 
rank  amongst  his  dearest  friends  men  like 
Legh  Bichmond  and  John  Williams.  These 
sympathies  also  found  appropriate  utter- 
ance in  connection  with  the  two  ecclesias- 
tical unions  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  and 
in  the  joyful  anticipation  of  a  still  more 
extended  union,  the  negotiations  for  which 
are  now  happily  proceeding.  Of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  brethren  in 
the  ministry  you  had  yourselves  here  signal 
illustration  on  a  recent  joyful  occasion  ; 
first,  in  the  address,  cordial  and  unanimous, 
presented  to  him  by  the  members  of  his 
own  presbytery,  and  then  in  the  address 
presented  to  him  by  all  the  Protestant 
ministers  resident  in  Bate.  Of  his  ministry 
of  the  word,  Christ  crucified  was  his  theme. 
Not,  indeed,  that  his  doctrine  consisted  in 
repeating  the  same  unvaried  language  re- 
specting the  cross  of  our  Bedeemer.  The 
topics  he  discussed  were  many  and  various, 
and  the  subjects  of  his  discourses  were 
taken  from  all  Scripture.  But  whatever 
doctrine  he  taujght,  he  viewed  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  cross,  and  whatever  duty  he 
inculcated,  he  enforced  by  motives  drawn 
from  the  cross.  In  whatever  position  he 
was  placed,  he  still  saw  the  glories  and 
felt  the  attractions  of  the  cross.  Its  aspect 
might  vary  with  the  position  from  which 
it  was  contemplated,  but  it  was  the  same 
glorious  object  on  which  he  gazed  with 
increasing  interest  and  pleasure.  It  filled 
his  soul,  and  gave  aim  and  animation  to 
all  his  conduct.  And  what  he  was  in  life, 
in  this  respect,  he  was  the  same  in  death ; 
for  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  died,  to  a 
young  minister  who  had  cailled  upon  him 
— his  own  son  in  the  faith — he  said,  on 
parting,  "Preach  Jesus!  preach  Jesas!" 
Then,  as  to  the  manner  of  his  ministry  of 
the  word,  I  should  say  that  he  was  emphati- 
cally an  expository  preacher.  Himself  a 
diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages,  he  ever  aimed  first  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  text, 
and  then  to  set  it  forth  and  apply  it  to  his 
hearers,  with  such  proofs,  illustrations,  and 
enforcements,  as  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence supplied  ;  and  in  this  exercise  he  was 
often  original  in  his  views,  always  judici- 
ous, and  generally  instructive  and  impres- 
sive. This  habit  of  earnest  and  devoat 
study  of  the  Scriptures  prepared  him  not 
only  for  palpit  ministrations  of  the  word, 
but  also  for  two  departmei^ts  of  service  in 


the  church,  in  which  he  appeared  to  me 
to  excel,  and  in  which  he  had  special 
delight.  These  were  the  leading  of  the 
young  to  the  right  way  of  searching  the 
Scriptu^-es,  and  the  edifying  conduct  of  the 
devotional  parts  of  public  worship.  Of 
his  aptitude  for  the  former  of  these  exer- 
cises, you  yourselves  had  ample  evidence 
in  his  persevering  and  successful  labours 
in  his  advanced  Bible  classes  for  the  young 
of  both  sexes ;  from  many  of  whom,  in 
after  years,  he  received  grateful  tokens  of 
their  profiting  by  his  labours.  Of  this 
aptitude  of  his,  the  members  of  his  pres- 
bytery had  also  abundant  evidence  in  their 
superintendence  of  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  Here  he  excelled  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  and  I  hare  myself  often 
heard  some,  now  occupying  prominent 
positions  in  the  church,  express  their  sense 
of  obligation  to  Mr  M'Nab  for  the  benefit 
they  derived  from  his  counsels  and  example 
in  this  respect.  On  his  conduct  of  the 
devotional  parts  of  public  worship  I  shall 
not  now  dwell,  because  to  this  youj  atten- 
tion has  already  been  directed  by  his  col- 
league, and  because  many  of  you,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  a  witness  within  yourselves 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  Of  the 
many  excellences  which  shone  in  his  pe^ 
sonal  character,  I  speciiy  only  a  few  haviog 
immediate  relation  to  his  fellow-men. 
And,  first,  I  name  his  integrity.  Integrity 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  of 
character ;  and  he  was  eminently  a  man 
of  truth.  He  was  ever  faithful  to  his  con- 
victions of  truth  and  duty.  Hence  his 
firmness,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  of  which 
we  have  already  heard,  a  tenacity  occasion- 
ally verging,  as  some  might  think,  towards 
positivity.  He  was  faithful  to  the  claims 
of  friendship,  a  man  thoroughly  reliable, 
verifying  in  his  life  the  saying,  "Ashe 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  the  truth  doth  he 
speak.*'  He  was  candid  and  generoas. 
Exercising  fealty  to  his  own  convictions  of 
truth  and  right,  he  willingly  extended  to 
others  the  privilege  he  claimed  for  himself; 
and  whilst  he  manifested  independence  in 
judgment,  he  cordially  conceded -to  those 
who  differed  from  him  like  purity  of  motive 
and  simplicity  of  aim.  And  as  he  was  ever 
averse  to  speak,  and  even  to  think  evil  of 
his  neighbours,,  so  he  generously  pat  the 
best  construction  on  their  actions,  even  on 
those  which  were  doubtful.  Another 
quality  of  a  good  bishop  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  on  which  the  apostle  has  set 
his  approving  mark,  was  this — he  was 
given  to  hospitality.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  many  who  experienced  bis 
friendly  welcome,  wondered  how,  with  his 
slender  means,  he  could,  in  such  liberal 
measure,  discharge  the  duties  of  an  host. 
Once  more,  he  was  a  lover  of  good  men. 
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Never  a  sectarian,  the  spirit  of  sonship 
operated  so  powerfully  within  him,  that 
his  heart  naturally  went  forth  in  brotherly 
affection  towards  all  who  bore  the  image 
and  breathed  the  spirit  of  his  Master. 
Bot  I  cannot  dwell  on  all  the  many  excel- 
lences which  shone  in  his  character.  "Ye 
have  fully  known  his  doctrine,  manner  of 
life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  charity, 
patience,  afflictions."  "Ye  are  witnesses^ 
and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  jostly,  and 
nnblameably  he  behaved  himself  among 
yoa  who  believe:  as  ye  know  how  he 
exhorted,  and  comforted,  and  charged 
every  one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  nis 
children,  that  ye  would  walk  worthy  of 
God,  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom 
and  glory."  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  "  re- 
member him  who  had  the  rule  over  you, 
who  spoke  unto  you  the  word  of  God; 
whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of 
his  conversation :  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."* 

The  RcT.  Mr  Macfarlane,  at  the  close 
of  his  discourse,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
character  of  his  lamented  colleague,  ad- 
verted to  the  steps  which  in  Providence 
led  to  his  being  associated  with  him, 
and  concluded  in  the  following  terms: — 
*  Throughout  the  nine  years  during  which 
I  have  been  associated  with  him,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  we  never  differed  in 
opinion  from  each  other  in  reference  to 
congregational  matters.  But,  on  the  whole, 
there  has  been  an  amount  of  cordiality  and 
pleasant  co-operation,  of  which  I  shall  long 
retain  a  most  agreeable  recollection.  ,  I 
shall  continue  to  regard  it  as  a  precious 
privilege  I  have  enjoyed,  of  having  been 
80  long  associated  with  one  who  has  mani- 
fested very  many  of  those  qualities  which 
are  fitted  to  command  respect,  esteem,  and 
affection.'  It  may  be  expected  that  as  I 
was  frequently  with  him  during  his  last 
illness,  and  was  present  when  his  spirit 
passed  into  his  Master's  immediate  pre- 
sence, I  should  touch  briefly  on  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life.  Knowing -as  I  do  how, 
daring  his  active  life,  he  shrunk  from  any 
intrasion  on  the  part  of  others  into  his 
personal  matters,  and  how  averse  he  was 
to  any  seeming  parade  of  his  own  inner 
experience,  I  would  desire  to  advert  to 
this  snbject  with  a  due  regard  to  his  own 
natural  reticence.'  Erom  the  time  when  ' 
he  was  laid  aside  from  his  usual  duties,  he 
entertained  little  hope  of  his  ever  being 
able  to  resume  them.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  seemed  somewhat  better,  the 
remark  was  made  to  him  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  might  yet  get  his  foot 
on  the  gowan;"  he  replied,  "These  feet 
shall  probably  never  cross  this  threshold 
until  they  are  carried  forth  to  burial."  As 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  who 


had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  preached  the 
gospel  to  others,  and  who  felt  his  end 
drawing  nigh,  he  often  gave  expression  to 
his  unshaken  confidence  in  his  God  and 
Saviour.  When  ministerial  brethren  of 
our  own  and  other  denominations  visited 
him,  he  joined  audibly  and  fervently  in  any 
scriptural  expressions  we  employed  in  con- 
versation or  prajer,  and  gave  a  hearty 
response  to  the  prayers  offered.  Even 
when  his  strength  was  fast  failing  him, 
he  continued  sometimes  to  pray,  and 
sometimes  to  exhort  aloud,  as  if  he  had 
much  to  say  and  knew  that  he  had  little 
time  to  say  it  in.  His  gratitude  to,  and 
affection  for,  those  around  him  who 
were  ministering  to  his  wants,  seemed  to 
become  stronger  as  he  became  weaker, 
and  words  ouen  failed  him  to  express 
distinctly  what  he  felt  and  strove  to  com- 
municate. His  unwavering  trust  in  God 
and  humble  resignation  to  his  heavenly 
Father's  will,  were  expressed  chiefly  in  the 
language  of  Scripture.  "  There  is  one 
passage,"  said  he,  "  on  which  alone  I  could 
hang  all  my  hopes,  ^  This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing, and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.' "  When  he 
was  in  great  weakness  and  distress,  his 
only  complaint  and  prayer  were  those  of 
good  king  Hezekiah,  "O  Lord,  I  am 
oppressed ;  undertake  for  me."  When  the 
words  of  the  23d  Psalm  were  quoted  to 
him,  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil,"  he  earnestly  took  up  the  word  /ear, 
and  said,  "  Fear  I  No,  I  have  nothing  to 
fear,"  and  then  concluded  the  quotation, 
"  For  Thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me."  Such  passages  as 
these  were  often  on  his  lips :  "  God  is  my 
refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble ;"  "  Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salva- 
tion;" "Thou,  Lord,  hast  redeemed  my 
soul ;"  "  He  hath  made  with  me  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure ;  for  this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire;"  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help."  Per- 
haps the  passage  he  repeated  most  fre- 
quently on  his  death-bed  was,  "Not  my 
will.  Father,  but  thine  be  done."  Often 
did  he  say,  "I  am  wholly  in  thy  hands, 
my  blessed  Saviour,  do  with  me  as  seemeth 
good  in  thy  sight."  On  one  occasion  he 
repeated  with  great  firmness  and  emphasis 
this  verse  of  a  hymn — 

"  Poor,  goUty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm. 
On  thy  kind  arms  I  fall. 
Thou  art  the  Lord,  my  righteonsness, 
My  Saviour,  and  my  alL*' 

His  resignation  was  complete,  his  faith 
simple  and  firm,  his  peace  secure.  No 
cloud  was  permitted  to  rest  on  his  soul,  no 
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donbt  to  disturb  his  calm  peace  and  joj. 
His  constant  exhortation  to  those  around 
him  was,  "  Trust  in  God  for  everything — 
Jehovah-jireh,  the  Lord  will  provide."  "  A 
few  short  years  shall  soon  be  over^  and  we 
shall  meet  again  in  that  glorious  place 
where  there  shall  be  no  partings,  and  where 
sin  and  sorrow  cannot  enter/'  Speaking 
of  his  people,  he  said,  Tell  them,  oh  tell 
them  from  me,  to  stand  fast  in  the  Lord, 
and  all  will  be  well  with  them."  This, 
dear  brethren,  is  his  last  message  to  yon. 
I  give  it  in  his  own  brief,  simple  words, 
Stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  and  all  will  be 
well  with  you."  His  last  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  Rev.  Mr  Ramsay's,  of 
Crieff,  on  Sabbath,  the  8th  April,  from 
the  text  Rev.  i.  12,  13,  And  I  turned  to 
see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.  And 
being  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks; and  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man." 
From  these  words  I  am  told  that  he  dis- 
coursed with  great  clearness  and  accept- 
ance on  Christ's  nearness  to  his  people, 
and  how  they  ought  to  feel  in  the  presence 
of  the  Omniscient  One.  His  last  address 
to  his  own  congregation  was  at  the  close 
of  the  communion  on  the  15th  April,  from 
the  words  (Acts  xiii.  43),  "  Who  persuaded 
them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God." 
Would  that  we  were  all  so  persuaded ! 
Would  that  these  fitting  closing  words  to 
a  long  and  faithful  ministry  were  kept 
ringing  in  our  ears  !  They  come  now  to  us 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  earnestness  of 
a  voice  from  the  newly-closed  grave  of  our 
lamented  father,  whose  form  we  shall  never 
again  sec  in  our  midst,  and  whose  manly 
voice  shall  never  again  resound  within 
these  walls.  "  He,  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth;"  speaketh  by  a  long  and  honoured 
life ;  speaketh  by  a  faithful  and  evangelical 
ministry ;  speaketh  with  an  earnestness 
and  pathos,  which  none  of  us  should  dis- 
regard, calling  on  us  at  once  to  ''stand 
fast  in  the  Lord,"  and  to  "  continue  in  the 
grace  of  God."  That  he  will  be  missed, 
who  will  deny  ?  "  Live,"  said  some  one, 
"  so  that  you  may  be  missed."  And  missed 
he  will  be  by  a  kind,  affectionate,  attentive, 
and  now  mourning  widow,  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  soothe  and  sweeten  his  closing 
days ;  missed  by  a  community  among  whom 
he  formed  one  of  the  few  remaining  links 
that  united  the  Rothesay  of  the  past — the 
fishing  village,  with  the  Rothesay  of  the 
present — the  flourishing  town  ;  •  missed  by 
the  old  and  the  young  of  his  own  flock,  by 
whom  he  was  much  loved,  and  to  many  of 
whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing 
much  good;  misded  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  who  knew  his  worth  ;  and  missed, 
you  will  permit  me  to  say,  as  much  as  by 
any,  and  more  than  by  most,  by  a  colleague 


now  left  to  stand  alone  in  his  work,  who 
will  mourn  for  a  father,  a  counsellor,  a 
friend,  and  fellow-labourer,  with  whom  he 
has  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour,  from  whom 
he  has  received  many  a  valuable  advice, 
and  in  whose  joint  labours  he  has  found 
a  source  of  much  profit  and  comfort 
''Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." ' 

OBITUABT  NOTICB  OF  HH  JAMBS  D.  MORTON, 
8T0DENT  OF  DIVINITY. 

Death  has  been  thinning  the  ranks  of 
our  students  of  late,  and  removing  from  ! 
this  scene  some  of  the  most  promising  of  | 
their  number.  While  the  enemy  has 
been  busy  in  the  church  at  large,  cutting 
down  some  of  its  most  devoted  ministers, 
and  some  of  these  in  the  mid- time  of  their 
days,  he  has  also  entered  our  Hall,  and 
cut  down  some  of  those  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  Master, 
and  who  were  preparing  for  the  great  work 
of  preaching  '  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.' 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  students 
who  ever  entered  our  Hall ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  the  writer  that  a  short  sketch 
of  him  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  his  mourning  fel- 
low-students, as  well  as  to  the  church  at 
large. 

James  D.  Morton  was  bom  in  Glasgow 
on  the  10th  of  May  1842.  He  was  one  of 
twins,  the  other  a  sister,  still  surviving  to 
mourn  the  early  death  of  one  so  closely 
connected  with  her.  As  a  boy,  James 
was  remarkable  for  his  quiet  and  tender 
disposition;  he  was  beloved  by  all  his 
companions,  and  whenever  a  quarrel  arose 
among  them,iie  was  sure  to  be  successful  as 
a  peacemaker.  He  seemed,  like  Timothy, 
to  know  the  Scriptures  from  a  child; 
and  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  appear  at  a 
very  early  age  to  have  been  implanted 
within  him;  indeed,  it  seems  that  when 
not  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospeL 

James  was  never  very  robust ;  and  as  the 
time  drew  on  when  he  must  enter  college, 
his  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  looking  to  the  ministry,  owing  to  his 
weak  constitution ;  but  he  could  not  be 
turned  from  his  purpose,  and  he  resolved, 
come  what  might,  to  study  for  the  church. 
Like  most  good  men,  he  was  blessed  with 
a  pious  mother,  who  encouraged  him  by 
her  prayers,  and  while  tenderly  watching 
him  and  caring  for  him,  she  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  foster  in  his  youthful  mind 
his  desire  for  the  ministry.  To  his  mother 
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he  was  ardently  attached,  for  he  felt  that  it 
was  she  who  had  devoted  him  to  the  serrice 
of  the  charch.  He  felt  that  he  owed  every- 
thing  to  her ;  and  in  one  of  his  {letters, 
written  dnringone  of  his  sessions  at  the  Hall, 
hesajs  to  her,  that  'while,  if  his  heart  were 
a  mint,  he  might  not  coin  one  sovereign 
for  himself,  he  would  coin  a  thousand  for 
her  I'  While  she  deeply  monrns  the  loss 
of  him  on  whom  her  hopes  were  built,  she 
has  the  cheering  thought  that  he  is  now 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  heavenly 
temple,  and  that  he  is  there  waiting  to  re- 
ceire  her  and  to  give  her,  in  his  dying 
words, '  a  joyous  welcome  into  the  bea- 
venly  Jerusalem.' 

The  great  revival  movement  which 
passed  over  Glasgow  and  the  country 
generally  in  the  summer  of  1859,  was  a 
season  of  deep  spiritual  health  to  James. 
Indeed,  for  two  years  previous  to  that, 
when  only  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
did  his  utmost  to  achieve  some  little  work 
for  Christ,  by  speaking  a  word  for  Him  as 
opportunity  occurred.  He  was  wont  to 
make  a  missionary  tour  now  and  again 
through  the  lower  districts  of  the  south  side 
of  Glasgow,  visiting  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
reading  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  offer* 
ing  up  prayer  among  them.  Many  a  home 
was  made  glad,  many  a  weary  saint  was 
refreshed,  and  many  a  soul,  we  trust,  was 
saved  through  the  visits  of  the  youthful 
missionary. 

It  was,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1859  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  first 
met  James  Morton.  At  that  time  the 
blessed  revival  of  1859  was  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  in  Glasgow.  Prayer  meet- 
ings were  held  all  over  the  city ;  but  none 
perhaps  was  more  interesting  than  one 
which  was  held  in  an  upper  room  in  a 
house  in  Main  Street,  Gorbals,  where  a 
little  company  of  young  men  met  together 
from  time  to  time  to  seek  the  outpouring  of 
God's  Spirit  upon  all  men,  and  to  ask  his 
blessing  upon  their  own  souls.  It  was 
here  that  the  writer  first  formed  an  intimacy 
with  him ;  and  he  remembers  with  deep 
satisfaction  the  touching  appeals  and  the 
ferrent  prayers  of  this  young  disciple  at 
these  interesting  meetings!  He  seemed  to 
be  imbued  with  the  Spirit,  and  his  prayers 
had  all  the  fervour  of  one  who  felt  himself 
shot  oat  from  the  world,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Lord.  God  knows 
how  his  labours  were  blessed.  His  record 
13  on  high :  he  rests  from  his  labours,  and 
his  works  do  follow  him. 

In  November  1860,  James  was  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  junior  Humanity  class 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  now 
entered  upon  his  course  in  earnest.  A 
more  conscientious  and  faithful  student 
iieyer  entered  its  walls ;  and  though,  per. 


haps,  not  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
scholars,  yet  his  professors  never  found 
him  unprepared,  and  he  passed  honourably 
and  creditably  through  all  the  classes. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  entered 
the  fellowship  of  the  church.  He  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  congregation  of 
Eglinton  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  thei» 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Burgess.  It  was  a  solemn  season 
for  James ;  but  his  minister,  whom  he 
loved  deeply,  and  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  spiritual  father,  gladly  welcomed  him 
among  his  flock.  He  had  joined  himself 
to  the  Lord,  and  now  he  had  come  to  con- 
fess before  men  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  his  blessed  Master. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864,  James  entered 
the  junior  division  of  our  Divinity  Hall, 
and  for  two  sessions  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dr 
Eadie  and  the  lamented  Dr  Lindsay. 
Here  he  proved  himself  a  zealous  student 
of  God's  word,  continuing  to  make  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was 
never  very  prominent  among  the  students  ; 
and  this  arose,  probably,  from  his  retired 
and  somewhat  bashful  nature ;  but  those 
who  did  know  him,  loved  and  valued  his 
friendship. 

About  a  week  after  the  close  of  the  Hall 
last  session,  James  was  appointed  teacher 
in  the  Free  Church  school  at  Croy,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Inverness.  Here  he 
was  most  successful  as  a  teacher ;  for,  while 
he  had  but  nine  scholars  on  the  roll  when 
he  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  had  up- 
wards of  eighty  when  his  health  forced  him 
to  resign  six  months  afterwards.  For  some 
time  after  his  removal  to  Croy,  he  seemed 
to  be  benefiting  much  by  the  bracing 
Highland  air ;  but  when  the  cold  winds  of 
spring  came  round,  they  brought  with 
them  a  severe  cough  which  soon  pros- 
trated him,  and  rendered  him  utterly  un- 
fit for  school  duties.  Nothing  serious, 
however,  was  apprehended,  until  one  day 
in  the  middle  of  March  his  friends  in 
Glasgow  received  a  telegram  announcing 
that  he  lay  apparently  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  summoning  their  immediate 
presence  at  his  bedside.  On  Friday,  the 
16th  of  March,  his  mother  reached  his  bed- 
side, and  found  him  very  weak,  though 
happily  somewhat  recovered.  He  had 
passed  a  most  restless  night,  and  those 
around  him  were  hourly  watching  for  the 
moment  when  his  spirit  was  to  be  set  free. 
By  God*s  blessing  he  gradually  revived, 
and  it  was  on  that  night,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  that  he  fought  his  worst  and  last 
awful  fight  with  the  Evil  One,  and  on 
which  also  he  was  permitted  sucJi  a  view 
of  the  Saviour  as  he  did  not  expect  to  be 
again  favoured  with  till  he  should  see  Him 
in  glory. 
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A  week  after  this,  James  was  suffici- 
ently recovered  to  be  able  to  be  removed 
to  his  home  in  Glasgow.  On  his  arrival 
the  best  medical  advice  was  called  in, 
and  great  hopes  were  expressed  that  he 
would  yet  recover.  But  these  hopes  were 
doomed  to  be  blasted;  and  he  gradually 
sank  until  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May 
last,  when  he  calmly  and  peacefully  en- 
tered into  his  rest. 

A  happier  death -bed  has  seldom  been 
witnessed.  When  he  felt  his  end  approach- 
ing, he  called  all  the  members  of  the 
family  around  him,  and  addressing  each 
by  name,  implored  them  not  to  weep  for 
him  but  for  themselves;  'and,*  said  he,  with 
deep  earnestness,  *  trust  in  God  and  your 
Saviour,  in  your  dying  hour  you  will  have 
peace  like  me, — peace  I  *  He  remarked  that 
*  before  now,  heaven  seemed  far  away,  but 
now  there  is  only  one  step  between  it  and 
me.'  A  little  before  his  death,  he  said  that 
he  had  always  thought  death  an  awful 
thing,  but  *  if  this  be  death,  it  is  beautiful 
to  die.'  His  beloved  twin  sister  asked  him 
to  pray  to  Jesus  to  lead  him  through  the 
dark  valley ;  *  but,*  said  he,  *  it  is  not  dark, 
Jeanie,  it  is  bright,  for  I  am  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  Saviour/  He  spoke  most 
tenderly  to  his  mother,  assuring  her  that 
he  would  watch  at  Zion's  gates  to  welcome 
her  approach  with  a  joyful  shout.  His 
great  desire,  next  to  his  duty  to  his  Saviour, 
was  to  live  for  his  mother.  *  How  strange,* 
said  he,  'my  mother  has  worked  for  me 
these  many  years,  and  now  when  I  am 
nearly  ready  to  work  for  her  I  am  called 
away !  *  His  last  desire  on  earth  was  that 
these  simple  words  might  be  carved  on  his 
tombstone:  *  James  D.  Morton,  student  of 
divinity,  died  looking  unto  Jesus  as  his 
all  in  all.*  His  last  t^ords  were :  '^Jesus, 
blessed  Jesus^peace,  peace  I  * 

The  writer  cannot  close  this  brief  and 
imperfect  sketch  without  earnestly  urging 
his  fellow- students  to  lay  to  heart  the 
solemn  lesson  which  the  early  death  of  one 
80  full  of  promise  is  fitted  to  teach.  Let  us 
all  seek  an  interest  in  that  Saviour  whom 
our  departed  friend  found  so  precious  on 
his  death-bed,  and  then  like  him  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  say  in  our  dying  moments, 
'  Blessed  Jesus — peace,  peace !  * 

R.B. 

St  Andrews,  June  1866. 

THE  MAHRIAOE  LAW  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  communicate  to  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  the  Marriage  Laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom  such  information  and 
views  on  the  important  subject  of  inquiry 
as  may  seem  to  them  desirable. 
After  consideration  of  the  whole  sub" 


ject  submitted  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
to  the  moderator  of  the  Synod,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1.  That  fhe  principle  of  the  Scotch 
Marriage  Law  ought  to  be  firmly  main- 
tained, that  mutual  consent,  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  given,  constitutes  marriage^  ir- 
respective of  religious  solemnities  or  of 
any  ceremony  whatever;  and  that  sach 
mutual  consent  may  be  established  bj 
competent  proof  of  any  kind,  as,  more  par- 
ticularly, by  declaration  before  witnesses, 
by  written  declaration  without  witnesses 
by  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife,  with  habit 
and  repute^  or  by  promise  made  in  writinp, 
or  admitted  by  the  party,  subsequente  copula, 

2.  That  the  present  law  Is  highly 
favourable  to  morality,  and  prevents  much 
concubinage  and  illegitimacy  ;  while  regn- 
lar  marriages  are  so  universally  required 
by  the  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ch arches  and  by  public  opinion,  that  the 
instances  are  extremely  rare,  and  in  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  ministers  of 
those  churches  unknown,  in  which  any 
others  take  place  among  their  members, 
and  when  they  do  occur,  the  parties  are 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  censure. 

3.  That  all  that  should  be  required  bylaw 
in  order  to  regular  marriage  should  be  due 
notice — ^say  seven  days— to  the  registrars 
of  the  districts  in  which  the  parties  reside, 
and  certificate  thereof  followed  by  celebration 
before  witnesses,  whether  by  a  minister  of 
religion,  or  in  presence  of  the  registrar. 

The  system  of  proclamation  of  the  banns 
in  the  parish  church  in  order  to  regalar 
marriage  was  well  fitted  for  the  end  when 
it  was  instituted,  but  is  now  wholly  unsuit- 
able and  open  to  very  strong  objections. 
The  purpose  of  publication  is  not  answered, 
as  the  great  body  of  the  population  have 
no  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  know  nothing  of  any  intima- 
tions within  its  walls.  And  it  is  notorious 
that  the  proclamation  of  banns  in  most 
Cases  is  made  before  only  a  handfal  of 
people,  and  very  frequently  only  on  one 
Lord's  day,  and. that  evasions  of  even  this 
empty  form  have  not  been  uncommon, 
and  are  easily  effected.  Again,  the  fees 
charged  by  session -clerks  operate  as  a  bar 
to  regular  marriage,  especially  among  the 
poor  of  large  towns,  who  are  not  in  com- 
munion with  churches  which  enforce  dis- 
cipline; and  there  is  no  standard  of 
charges,  so  that  in  one  parish  the  fees  may 
be  double  or  triple  those  of  another.  These 
great  evils  might  all  be  obviated  by  simply 
requiring  seven  days*  notice  to  the  regis- 
trar of  the  district  in  which  either  party 
resides,  to  be  exhibfted  publicly  at  his 
office— perhaps  outside  of  it  as  well  as  in- 
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side ;  the  party,  where  personally  unknown 
to  him,  being  also  required  to  produce  to 
him  an  attestation  of  being  unmarried, 
signed  by  two  householders  of  the  district ; 
aod  learing  to  every  religious  denomina- 
tion to  continue  or  not,  and  regulate  ac- 
cording to  its  own  pleasure,  the  proclama- 
tion of  banns,  as  it  belongs  to  each  to 
observe  its  own  mode  of  celebration. 

4.  That  the  production  of  a  certificate 
of  due  notice  from  any  registrar  in  Eng- 
land, in  whose  district  one  of  the  parties 
resides,  transmitted  by  him  through  the 
post-office  to  the  registrar  of  the  district  in 
Scotland  in  which  the  other  party  resides, 
should,  with  the  certificate  of  the  latter, 
be  equally  valid  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  as  a  certificate  from  a  registrar 
in  Scotland. 

5.  That  in  cases  of  disputed  marriage, 
the  present  law,  which  renders  actions  of 
declarator  of  marriage  competent  only 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  involves  a  pro- 


cess so  expensive  as  in  many  cases  to  ren- 
der its  benefits  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
humbler  classes,  to  the  deepest  injury  of 
the  wife  and  children,  and  that  to  remedy 
this  great  evil,  jurisdiction  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  sheriffs  to  dispose  of  such 
cases,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

6.  That  for  facilitating  the  marriage  of 
Scotsmen  resident  abroad,  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the  law,  providing  that  the 
marriage  is  valid  when  solemnized  at  any 
British  embassy  or  consulate  by  an  or-^ 
dained  minister  of  any  of  the  churches  in 
Scotland,  and  that,  where  one  of  the 
parties  may  not  have  resided  thirty  days 
within  the  district  of  the  consul  or  legation, 
a  certificate  from  the  consul  or  other 
British  authority  that  he  has  resided 
there  for  a  certain  period,  and  is  held  and 
reputed  to  be  an  unmarried  person,  shall 
be  sufficient. 

Henry  Renton,  Convener, 


3Snntlili[  JlttrnB{iiil 

THE  WAR  CRISIS. 

A  European  war  seems  now  to  be  unavoidable.  The  Conference  projected  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  not  been  held ;  and  most  men  believe  that,  although 
it  had  been  held,  it  would  have  been  useless.  Neither  the  ambition  of  Prussia  nor 
the  desire  of  Italy  for  unity  is  to  be  repressed.  The  armies  of  Prussia,  of  Italy,  of 
Austria,  are  too  large  to  remain  unemployed,  without  danger  to  their  masters ; 
and  as  the  nineteen  years'  lease  of  the  throne  of  France  approaches  its  termination, 
a  little  military  glory,  or  a  small  accession  of  territory,  may  be  expected  to  heighten 
the  prospects  of  a  renewal.  The  saying  of  Canning  has  been  often  quoted  :  '  The 
next  war  in  Europe  will  be  a  war  of  principles.'  It  is  sometimes  quoted  as  if  the 
meaning  of  the  brilliant  statesman  had  been,  that  the  next  great  war  would  be 
fought,  not  by  Captain  Sword,  but  by  Captain  Pen — '  the  paper  pellets  of  the 
hrain.'.  It  is  more  likely  he  intended  to  speak  of  a  war  that  involved  principles, 
in  contrast  with  a  war  that  was  animated  only  by  a  lust  of  conquest.  The  war 
with  which  we  are  now  threatened,  if  it  be  not  already  begun,  is  not  a  war  of 
principles,  as  far  as  the  parties  provoking  it  are  concerned.  Their  motives  are  as 
low  and,  vulgar  as  ever  were  avowed  as  reasons  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations. 
Nevertheless  it  is,  in  an  important  sense,  a  war  of  principles ;  and  if  it  be  pro- 
longed, the  principles  at  issue  will  be  more  and  more  distinctly  evolved.  It  will 
assume  European  dimensions.  It  will  render  obsolete  the  present  map  of  Europe. 
May  it  also  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  despotism  and  superstition  ! 


THE  REFORM  BILL. 

The  parliamentary  discussions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  whether  they  end  in  the  triumph 
or  in  the  defeat  of  Mr  Gladstone's  scheme,  will  not  greatly  heighten  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  statesmen.  With  the  aid  of  liberal  quotations  from  Shakespeare  and 
Tennyson,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  be  adduced  as  authorities  in  politics, 
the  speeches  have  not  been  deficient  in  eloquence — smart,  or  stinging,  or  scholarly. 
In  all  higher  qualities,  many  of  them  have  been  disgustingly  deficient.  Whether 
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there  should  be  a  Reform  Bill  or  not ;  whether  this  is  the  proper  season  for  the 
introduction  of  a  Reform  Bill ;  whether  the  Reform  BiU  proposed  by  the  Cabinet 
is  the  least  objectionable, — are  fair  questions ;  and  equally  patriotic  men  may  return 
opposite  answers  to  them  all.  But  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  men  who  are  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  represent  the  people,  and  to  defend  their  interests, 
whenever  they  feel  that  they  are  too  weak  to  oust  a  measure  they  dislike,  should 
set  themselves  to  obstruct  its  progress  by  every  available  method,  from  personal 
malice  or  pique,  and  from  factious  considerations.  Such  conduct  shakes  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  representatives.  How  do  we  know  whether  the  same 
spirit  may  not  plunge  us  some  day  into  the  depths  of  the  European  war  ?  That 
would  be  an  effectiml  extinguisher  to  the  financial  theories  and  dreams  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  Union  movement  has  made  no  progress  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  prospects  X)f  a  speedy 
consummation  of  the  union  have  been  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  during  the 
year.  The  fact  is,  that  as  the  negotiations  are  prolonged,  the  innermost  feeling 
of  the  parties  to  each  other  begins  to  be  more  accurately  understood.  The  recent 
debate  in  the  Free  Assembly  enables  United  Presbyterians  to  understand  very 
distinctly  how  their  brethren  of  the  Free  Church  are  disposed  with  regard  to  union 
with  them.  The  majority  are  favourable  to  union,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  safety  to  all  the  interests  for  which,  on  such  a  momentous  question, 
it  is  requisite  to  consult.  A  considerable  minority,  backed,  it  is  understood,  by 
*  the  Highland  host,'  are  unfriendly  to  union,  because  they  regard  us  as  the  advo- 
cates of  national  atheism,  and  because  they  suspect  we  are  free  from  the  taint  of 
hyper-Calvinism.  Then  there  is  a  band  of  brothers,  small  perhaps  in  numbers, 
but  large  in  professions  of  catholicity  and  of  zeal  for  the  blue  banner.  They  do 
not  like  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  less,  but  they  like  the  Church  of  Scotland 
more.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  them  than  a  union  that  shall  embrace  aU  classes 
of  Scottish  Presbyterians.  In  our  humble  judgment,  the  existence  of  this  inter- 
mediate party  in  the  Free  Church  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  union 
which. has  yet  emerged.  We  expect  to  overcome  the  opposition  even  of  Dr  Forbes 
and  the  Highland  host,  by  demonstrating  that  we  are  not  guilty  either  of  national 
atheism  or  of  Arminianism.  We  believe  in  the  force  of  truth  on  honest  minds, 
however  prejudiced.  As  to  those  who  are  looking  with  a  longing  eye  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  we  do  not  see  they  can  do  better  than  make  to  them  a  captain, 
whether  they  find  him  in  the  capital  of  the  Highlands  or  in  the  capital  of  the 
Lowlands.  If  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  choose 
to  throw  away  their  endowments,  and  seek  admission  to  the  United  Church,  they 
may  expect  from  us  all  a  most  cordial  welcome.  But  we  utterly  misunderstand 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  if  its  ministers  and 
members  will  ever  submit  to  incorporative  union  with  men  who  are  ready,  on  the 
first  opportunitv,  to  accept  royal  bounty,  or  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. If  they  are  real  traitors  in  the  camp  where  they  are,  they  would  be 
traitors  in  the  camp  in  the  new  body.  There  is  no  reason  for  precipitating  the 
consummation  of  the  union ;  but  if  it  should  be  postponed  for  twenty  years,  all 
unsound  or  doubtful  materials  must  be  excluded.  Dr  Buchanan's  speech  was  a 
noble  one. 


The  Moderates  in  the  last  century  published  a  manifesto,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  administration  which  they  had  adopted.  We  do 
not  remember  that  they  ever  emitted  a  similar  declaration  of  the  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  imported  from  England  or  the  Continent,  although  it  was 
well  understood  that  their  latitudinarian  proclivities  in  matters  of  doctrine  impelled 
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Principal  Robertson  to  abdicate  his  leadership.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  who  belong  to  the  school  of  free  thought,  *  greatly  daring,'  have  lately 
held  a  breakfast,  as  more  in  accordance  with  modem  tastes  than  the  publication 
of  a  manifesto.  In  their  speeches  there  is  the  same  reticence  as  to  the  doctrinal 
innovations  they  contemplate,  which  was  displayed  by  their  predecessors.  They 
have  commonplaces  enough  about  progress  and  toleration,  and  modem  culture, 
and  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  an  utter  lack  of  distinct  and  definite 
information  as  to  their  theological  aims.  A  writer  in  Fraser^  about  whose  competence 
to  judge  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  is  certified  under  his  own  hand,  has  declared 
that  they  are  all  men  of  genius  and  talent  and  learning.  An  uncultivated  United 
Presbyterian,  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exception  to  the  meagre  attainments 
that  prevail  among  his  brethren,  ventures  to  ask  that  illustrious  band,  from  Dr 
Lee,  who  is  confessedly  its  head,  to  the  modest  country  pastors  who  are  concealed 
under  etc.  etc. :  '  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  a  Calvinist,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  Calvinism  is  the  theological  system  in  which  the  faith  of  the  universal 
church  will  ultimately  settle.  I  imbibed  its  principles  from  the  personal  study  of 
the  Bible  long  before  I  had  read  either  a  Confession  of  Faith  or  a  body  of  divinity. 
Before  I  subscribed  the  Confession,  I  had  heard  a  course  of  lectures  on  it,  and  had 
written  a  series  of  essays.  I  did  not  subscribe  it  till  after  prolonged  examination 
in  the  use  of  the  very  moderate  abilities  with  which  my  Creator  has  gifted  me. 
I  never  imagined  that  I  was  bound  to  interpret  the  sacred  volume  by  the  measure 
of  the  Confession ;  for  although  sacred  hermeneutics  did  not  then  occupy  as 
prominent  a  place  in  theological  education  as  now,  I  always  understood  that  the 
interests  of  tmth  were  paramount.  But  I  did  imagine  that,  having  once  settled 
in  my  mind,  by  patient  and  prayerful  investigation,  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  theological  system  which  I  had  adopted,  I  ought  not  to  renounce  it  as  soon  as 
certain  difficulties  I  had  long  since  looked  in  the  face  were  pressed  on  me  by  men 
who  had  no  superiority  to  my  former  teachers,  except  that  they  are  younger.  I 
do  not  wish  to  impose  shackles  on  the  freedom  of  your  inquiry.  By  all  means, 
apply  yourselves  to  biblical  study  with  all  the  force  of  your  extraordinary  intellect, 
and  with  all  the  stores  of  your  not  over-estimated  leaming.  Try,  without  fear  or 
favour,  to  discover  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  and  when  you  have  discovered  it, 
proclaim  the  results  of  your  independent  research  to  the  churches.  Only  beware 
of  supposing  that  any  man  who  has  ever  read  the  Bible  will  accept  as  the  gospel 
such  a  platitude  as  Principal  TuUoch  offers,  under  the  name  of  "  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ."  A  Socinian  would  say  as  much.'  But  we  must  wait  till  there  be 
another  symposium  of  the  masters  and  disciples  of  the  school  of  free  thought, — 
wondering  greatly  what  could  have  been  said  by  the  minister  of  the  Barony,  so 
revolutionary  that  it  must  not  be  reported — a  story  without  a  name. 


BISHOP  COLENSO'S  PROGRESS  IN  ERROR. 

Most  of  us  saw  that,  if  Dr  Colenso  was  not  in'  heart  an  infidel,  he  had  adopted 
principles  that  would  lead  him  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  us.  Few  expected 
that  he  would  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  as  soon  as  he  has  done.  It  is  now 
announced  that,  in  the  hymn-book  he  uses,  he  has  expunged  the  name  of  Christ 
in  every  instance  of  invocation,  and  substituted  the  name  of  God.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  ceased  to  regard  Christ  as  the  proper  object  of  worship.  Few  and 
short  have  been  the  steps  by  which  he  has  descended  into  the  gulf  of  Deism*  He 
denied  the  credibility  and  the  inspiration  of  Moses.  But  Christ  appealed  to  the 
writings  of  Moses  as  authoritative.  Therefore  his  knowledge  of  history  and 
criticism  must  be  reduced  within  strictly  human  limits.  But  he  who  does  not 
know  whether  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  of  not,  cannot  be  omniscient. 
Therefore  Christ  must  not  be  worshipped  as  God.  •  It  is  one  of  the  fashionable 
follies  of  our  age  to  decry  the  use  of  logic,  as  if  ours  were  not  the  age  of  Whately, 
Whewell,  and  Mill.  Yet  few  persons  are  against  logic,  who  have  not  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  logic  is  against  them ;  and  he  who  knows  all  that  is  implied  in  his 
own  admissions,  possesses  an  effectual  safeguard  against  error.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  alleged  that  Colenso,  being  so  eminent  a  mathematician,  had  all  the  security 
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against  error  to  be  derived  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  logic.  He  hag  been 
misled  by  his  mathematical  lore,  which  has  blinded  him  to  all  sorts  of  evidence 
except  demonstration.  Given  a  multiplication-table  and  a  foot-rule ;  given  ako 
a  few  years'  experience  in  Natal,  as  the  standard  of  probability  ;  and  if  you  trust 
to  these  data  alone,  you  will  make  wonderful  discoveries. . 


THE  INNOVATORS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  was  widely  expected  that  the  innovators  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be 
brought  to  a  trial  of  their  strength  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  prevailing  impression  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  made  a  signal  exhibition  of 
their  weakness  and  folly.  Dr  Lee,  their  acknowledged  leader,  when  compelled  to 
confront  his  peers  in  his  own  defence,  has  failed  in  wisdom,  in  tactics,  and  in  temper. 
We  have  a  little  theory  of  our  own,  that  every  man  who  speaks  or  writes  much, 
has  certain  cant  terms  and  phrases  by  which  he  indicates  the  peculiar  point  of 
sight  from  which  he  is  accustomed  to  look  at  objects.  It  is  wise,  or  it  is  becoming, 
or  it  is  noble,  or  it  is  magnanimous,  or  it  is  strange,  or  it  is  mockworthy,  or  it  is 
ridiculous,  or  the  like.  Tried  by  this  theory,  Dr  Lee  must  be  elated  with  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  superiority ;  for  he  seldom  delivers  a  speech  in  which  he  does  not 
assure  his  hearers  that  he  has  studied  the  subject  as  none  of  them  ever  did.  He 
has  studied  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  has  studied  the  theory 
of  public  worship,  and  he  has  studied  the  claims  of  instrumental  music,  and  he  has 
studied  the  merits  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  he  has  studied  everything  else 
as  no  other  man  ever  did.  Some  of  his  brethren  have  convinced  the  world — whether 
they  have  convinced  himself  and  the  Scotsman,  and  the  writer  in  Fmser^  is  a  very 
different  question — ^that  he  needs  to  be  remanded  to  his  studies.  It  was  a  partial 
confession  of  his  defeat,  that  he  voluntarily  promised  to  discontinue  the  use  of  his 
prayer-book,  in  whatever  sense  he  may  keep  that  promise.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
say,  that  we  have  no  controversy  with  him  about  the  importance  of  prayer  as  an 
act  of  public  worship,  or  about  the  obligation  that  rests  on  ministers  to  cultivate 
the  gift  of  public  prayer.  Whether  they  are  to  trust  to  the  spontaneous  utterances 
of  a  duly  prepared  heart,  pr  whether  they  are  to  premeditate  on  each  separate 
occasion,  or  whether  they  are  to  compose  their  prayers  at  least  occasionally,  must 
be  left  to  their  own  sense  of  fitness  or  convemence.  What  is  requisite  is,  that 
besides  the  spirit,  they  should  cultivate  the  gift  of  prayer.  There  is  not  more  differ- 
ence in  the  style  of  preaching  than  there  is  in  praying ;  and  we  shall  illustrate  the 
varieties  by  cases  that  have  fallen  under  our  own  observation,  only  premising  that 
we  pronounce  no  opinion  except  on  the  manner  or  style  of  the  different  individuals. 
We  once  strayed  into  a  parish  church,  where  we  heard  a  very  excellent  lecture ; 
but  oh!  the  prayer  was  most  perfunctory.  It  was  well  composed,  it  was  well  de- 
livered, it  was  evangelical  in  substance,  it  was  duly  inlaid  with  scriptural  language. 
Yet  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  fervour ;  and  our  heart  that  forenoon  yielded  no 
response.  We  have  often  joined  in  the  prayers  of  an  eminent  minister  of  our  own 
church — ^now,  alas !  no  more.  Even  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  like  a  man  alone  with 
God ;  and  as  he  did  not  seem  to  make  any  previous  preparation,  you  saw  the  steps 
of  his  approach  to  the  object  of  worship.  Slowly  and  heavily  did  he  begin,  as  if 
he  were  at  a  loss  both  for  expression  and  for  thought ;  but  by  degrees  his  whole 
soul  kindled  and  was  thrown  open,  so  that  long  before  the  close  you  felt  that  he 
was  not  speaking  into  the  air.  Once,  and  only  once,  have  we  heard  a  distinguished 
Principal  of  the  Free  Church;  but  although  his  sermon  was  the  most  profound 
to  which  we  have  listened  for  a  long  time,  we  were  still  more  impressed  with  his 
prayer.  He  seemed  to  knock  in  faith  at  the  door  of  heaven ;  and  when  it  was 
opened,  he  passed  along  the  ranks  of  angels  and  saints,  till  he  advanced  to  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal ;  and  there,  with  all  the  humility  of  a  sinful  man,  and  with 
all  the  boldness  of  a  believing  man,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  holy  man,  he 
poured  out  his  heart  and  ours  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  We  have  a  friend  very  dear  to  us,  and  as  full  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  as 
any  man  we  know,  who  in  his  prayers  reaches  a  flight  beyond  this  I  We  call  it  the 
true  sublime  in  devotion.   Not  only  does  he  make  you  feel  that  he  is  speaking  to 
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God,  not  only  does  he  make  you  feel  that  he  is  speaking  to  God  as  if  he  were  in  the 
holy  place  not  made  with  hands  ;  but  he  makes  you  feel  as  if  God  were  listening 
to  him.  Paul's  prayers  have  always  appeared  to  us  far  more  wonderful  than  his 
sermons. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bache  moved,  in  terms 
of  the  notice  he  gave  kst  year,  that  the  first  rule  should  be  maintained  in  its  origi- 
nal clearness  and  distinctness,  by  adding  the  following  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  Unitarian  Christianity : — *  These  principles,  including  the  recognition  of  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  God,  and  the  only  proper  object 
of  religious  worship ;  and  also  the  recognition  of  the  special  divine  mission  and 
authority  as  a  religious  teacher  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.^  The  precise  object  of  this 
motion  will  be  best  explained  by  brief  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  the  mover 
and  seconder.  The  mover  said,  ^  Gladly  would  he  co-operate  with  members  of  the 
association  who  distinctly  recognised  the  sole  Deity — one  God,  our  Father ;  and  the 
special  divine  mission,  inspiration,  and  authority  as  a  religious  teacher  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  But  with  those  who  avowedly  maintained  such  an  inter- 
pretation the  terms  Unitarian  Christianity"  as  excluded  a  devout  recognition 
of  these  distinct  fundamental  doctrines,  he  could  not  conscientiously  permit  himself 
to  be  associated  in  doctrinal  union ;  inasmuch  as  such  an  interpretation  involved 
opinions  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own,  and  which  seemed  to  him 
as  mischievous  as  they  are  erroneous, — threatening  reaction  of  a  most  injurious 
kind.  The  difference  of  opinion  and  principle  between  him  and  them  was  vital  and 
fandamental.  They  appeared  to  regard  Christianity  as  nothing  more  than  a  divine 
influence,  to  be  utihzed  by  us  in  our  day  and  generation  according  to  our  individual 
conceptions  of  it.  He  regarded  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  involving  a  sacred  personal 
relationship,  and  no  less  a  sacred  trust  in  connection  with  all  who  accepted  it.'  The 
seconder  said,  ^  Jesus  and  the  resurrection :  that  as  it  was  Paul's,  so  is  it  my  Chris- 
tia&ity,  and  I  acknowledge  no  other.  If  this  be  admitted,  I  am  satisfied.  I  ask 
for  nothing  more.  We  have  in  that  case  the  testimony  of  God  himself  to  the  divine 
mission  and  authority  of  Christ.  But  if  this  be  not  admitted, — ^if  this  great  miracle 
of  the  gospel  be  denied  or  rejected, — then  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  such  persons,  and  must  therefore  seek  the  communion  or  fellowship 
of  those,  whether  Unitarians  or  not,  with  whom  in  this  essential  point  I  am  in  entire 
agreement.'  Sir  John  Bowring  moved  the  previous  question  as  an  amendment. 
He  preferred  that  the  term  ^  Unitarian  Christianity'  should  be  susceptible  of  wide 
interpretation ;  and  in  these  days,  when  churches  were  widening  and  not  narrowing 
their  doors,  he  heard  with  sorrow  of  such  attempts  to  impose  new  creeds  and  insist 
on  new  definitions.  The  amendment  was  carried  bv  a  majority  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  only  four  hands  being  held  up  against  it.  Beyond  this  free  thought  can 
scarcely  go,  if  it  is  to  be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  revelation  at  aJl.  A  body  of 
professed  Christians  who  do  not  believe  in  the  divine  mission  and  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  or  deem  them  too  unimportant  to  acknowledge  to  each  other  whether 
they  beUeve  them  or  not ! !  I 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  during  the  month,  in  reference  to  the 
hishoprics  which  have  been  founded  in  some  of  the  colonies.  The  Bishop  of  London 
has  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  presenting  a  petition  from 
Miss  Coutts,  who  has  invested  so  large  a  sum  in  this  department  of  missionary  work. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  connection  between  the  Colonial  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England.  As  this  is  a  point  in  which  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
wholly  uninterested,  we  shall  expect  with  eagerness  the  information  which  this 
committee  may  communicate. 
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THE  SABBATH  QUESTION. 


The  claims  of  the  Sabbath  have  been  kept  alive  by  the  case  of  Mr  Robertson  before 
the  Free  Assembly,  by  the  discussion  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  in  Parliament,  by 
the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  for  Sunday  mail  traine, 
and  otherwise.  The  recent  agitation  has  doubtless  done  good ;  and  the  friends  of 
religion  must  use  every  effort  to  resist  aggression,  and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
sound  and  scriptural  views  of  the  Lord^s  day. 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  NEW  BIBLE-HOUSE. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  an  institution  which  all  sects  of  Christians 
agree  to  admire  and  applaud.  Persons  who  refuse  to  co-operate  on  any  other  plat- 
form, contribute  and  collect  and  work  for  its  benefit.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  eulogistic  terms  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been  extolled,  partake  more  of  oratory 
than  of  truth ;  for  when  its  history  is  impartially  written  out,  much  must  be  told 
concerning  it  that  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  morality  of  the  volume  it  is  i 
intended  to  circulate.  One  of  its  foibles  has  been  to  court  the  patronage  of  rich  | 
and  noble  and  princely  individuals,  as  if  secular  wealth  and  rank  and  dignity  could 
add  to  its  intrinsic  grandeur.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  record  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  New  Bible-House ;  but  our  pleasure  arises  from  the 
thought  of  the  honour  which  he  has  received,  rather  than  of  the  honour  he  has  con- 
ferr^.  The  claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Bible  Society  are  independent  of  the 
favour  or  opposition,  even  of  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarchy  that  now  exists  on 
earth.  But  it  will  be  well  for  him,  and  it  will  secure  for  him  a  stronger  hold  on 
the  affections  of  a  Bible-loving  people,  if  he  were  to  display  a  permanent  interest 
in  an  institution  which  is  confessedly  the  glory  of  our  country  i^nd  our  age. 


The  church  will  expect  hereafter  a  full  biographical  sketch  of  one  who  was  held  in 
so  high  reputation  among  us,  and  who  has  rendered  so  eminent  service.  Mean- 
while we  record  our  sense  of  the  grievous  loss  which  has  been  sustained.  To  him- 
self, doubtless,  to  die  has  been  great  gain ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  ripe  scholar,  but 
a  ripe  Christian.  To  survivors  it  is  a  grievous  loss :  to  his  family,  in  which  he 
loved  to  repose,  delighting  and  delighted ;  to  bis  friends,  to  whom  he  unveiled  the 
depths  of  his  affectionate  nature ;  to  his  congregation,  who  knew  him  as  a  work- 
man that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed ;  to  his  students,  who  received  from  his  lips 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;  to  his  colleagues,  whose 
hands  are  weakened  by  his  removal ;  to  the  church,  which  has  been  deprived  of 
such  a  man,  such  a  pastor,  such  a  Professor.  His  character  has  been  ahneady  de- 
lineated by  several  friends,  and  it  may  be  delineated  by  others  more  fully.  Oh  that 
we  may  all  be  ready  for  as  sudden  a  transition  from  time  into  eternity !  *  The 
righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart ;  and  merciful  men  are  taken 
away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 
He  shall  enter  into  peace :  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in  his 
uprightness.' 
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THE  SUPERIOR  BLESSEDNESS  OF  GIVING  TO  RECEIVING. 

A  SERMON  BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  RITCHIE,  DUNSR. 
*It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' — Acts  zz.  35. 

These  beautiful  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  not  Recorded  in  the  gospel 
history,  but  they  are  so  like  Him,  that  we  accept  at  once  the  apostolic 
testimony  to  their  authorship.  Many  gracic^s  words,  we  know,  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth  which  are  not  written  in  the  inspired  narratives  of  his 
life ;  and  this  saying  in  the  text  appears  to  have  been  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  primitive  believers,  as  one  probably  often  heard  from  the 
Saviour's  lips.  It  is  here,  therefore,  taken  up  by  the  apostle  and  placed  in 
the  book  of  Holy  Scriptures,  that  disciples  to  the  end  of  time  may  re- 
member it  for  their  guidance  and  their  good.  Yet  it  is  a  truth  this  which 
men  are  slow  to  believe.  They  own  the  blessedness  of  receiving ;  hence 
their  assiduous  labour  to  add  to  their  possessions,  and  their  great  joy  in  the 
increase  of  their  wealth.  But  few  appear  to  have  faith  in  the  superior 
blessedness  of  giving  to  receiving,  and  thus  to  welcome  calls,  or  oppor- 
tunities of  communicating,  for  the  enjoy iiig  of  this  higher  felicity.  It  is 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  it  is  blessed  to  receive ;  but 
it  is  declared  to  be  still  more  blessed  to  give.  It  shall  be  my  aim,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  discourse,  to  establish  and  illustrate  this  superior  blessedness 
of  giving  to  receiving. 

I.  Giving  is  a  proof  of  superior  privilege,  to  receiving.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
precious  privilege  to  receive  with  a  right  spirit,  what  is  good.  Is  it  not 
pleasant  for  the  needy  to  know  they  are  not  forgotten  in  their  straits,  and 
to  have  their .  wants  supplied  by  those  able  to  help  them  ?  Is  it  not  a 
blessed  thing  to  receive  sympathy  in  suffering,  comfort  in  sorrow,  relief  in 
necessities,  saving  knowledge  in  spiritual  darkness,  from  those  who  minister 
with  a  loving  heart  and  liberal  hand  1  Yet  this  blessedness  of  receiving 
is  subject  to  alloy  and  abatement.  It  implies  a  state  of  trial  and  indigence 
in  which  relief  is  needed.  It  involves  present  waiting  and  privation,  till 
help  is  extended.  It  entails  a  sense  of  dependence  and  obligation  when 
beneficence  is  experienced.    Is  it  not  a  superior  privilege  to  this,  the  ability 
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to  give  ?  Does  not  this  imply  a  higher  position  of  power,  a  greater  fulne88 
of  blessing,  and  a  larger  share  in  this  respect  of  blessedness?  So  you  think 
of  an  overflowing  fountain  as  a  higher  power  than  the  issuing  stream,  or  the 
parched  lips  it  cools  with  its  refreshing  waters.  Is  not  this  the  superior 
privilege  of  giving  recognised  and  set  forth  in  the  divine  word?  Does 
not  God  promise  it  as  a  high  favour  to  his  people, — the  power  to  give  rather 
than  the  necessity  to  receive  ?  '  The  Lord  thy  God  blesseth  thee :  and 
thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations ;  but  thou  shalt  not  borrow.'  Does  He 
not  pronounce  *  the  man  blessed  who  considereth  the  poor,'  and  declare, 
'  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver? '  Does  He  not  give  assurance  of  reward 
for  faithful  giving  ?  It  is  not  to  receiving  the  promise  of  reward  is  made, 
but  to  giving ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  more  ample  assurances  of 
reward  are  attached  to  deeds  of  benevolence  than  to  duties  of  devotion : 
even  for  the  present  life  a  special  promise  of  blessing  is  pledged  to  acts  of 
Christian  beneficence.  *  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  thy  increase :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy 
presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.'  Then  for  the  eternal  reward,  we 
have  this  great  word  of  grace  :  '  When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret; 
and  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly.'  It 
is  as  if  the  Monarch  of  the  universe  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  humble 
disciple  who  honours  Him  by  secret  charities,  and  would  bring  him  before 
assembled  worlds,  that  with  his  own  royal  hand  He  may  place  on  his  head 
the  incorruptible  crown.  As  surely  as  you  look  for  a  plentiful  harvest  to 
reward  the  liberal  sower,  so  truly  may  you  expect  a  glorious  reaping  time  to 
recompense  the  bountiful  giver,  in  walks  of  holy,  loving,  Christian  beneficence. 
What  a  dignity  of  privilege  does  all  this  bespeak !  But  yet  further,  is  not 
the  superior  favour  of  giving  to  receiving  attested  by  the  desire  of  every 
heart  ?  Who  would  not  rather  be  able  to  give  than  constrained  to  receiyet 
Who  would  not  rather  be  in  a  position  to  stretch  out  the  full  hand  with  a 
gift,  than  to  hold  out  an  empty  hand  to  receive  a  benefit  ?  And  why  this 
preference  of  choice,  but  to  show  that  giving  is  proof  of  superior  privilege 
to  receiving,  and  thus  is  a  badge  of  greater  blessedness  ? 

II.  Giving  is  an  exercise  of  higher  affection  than  receiving.  We  must  beware, 
indeed,  of  supposing  there  is  anything  necessarily  sordid  and  selfish  in  receiv- 
ing. In  opposition  to  this,  it  is  pleasing  to  remember,  that  we,  together 
w^ith  all  creatures,  are  recipients  of  God's  infinite  bounty,  and  that  it  is  the 
happiness  of  our  nature  to  receive  the  gifts  of  his  everlasting  goodness. 
This  constant  living  on  divine  mercy  fills  every  true  heart  with  gratitude  as 
blessing  is  enjoyed,  and  prepares  it  for  still  higher  communications  of  Al- 
mighty love.  So  the  word  runs:  *  To  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  beconvB  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believed  on  his  name.* 
This  capacity  and  condition  of  receiving,  which  is  the  spring  of  grateful 
feeling,  when  God  is  the  giver,  cannot  be  of  itself  mean  or  selfish  when  fellow- 
men  act  as  his  almoners.  Bight  receiving,  on  the  contrary,  calls  forth  many 
pious  and  blissful  emotions  in  the  soul.  Does  it  not  summqn  into  exercise 
the  affections  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  that  wants  are  supplied  ?  How 
many  poor  widows  relieved  in  their  distresses,  and  orphan  families  fed  in  their 
hunger,  and  heathen  tribes  taught  the  gospel  of  salvation,  by  the  ministers  of 
Christian  beneficence,  have  expressed  their  joy  of  receiving  the  supply  of  their 
needs,  and  filled  the  ears  of  givers  with  grateful  words  for  their  deliverance ! 
Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  summer  flowers,  as  they  hang  bathed  in  the  dew  of 
the  morning,  and  diffuse  their  perfumes  in  the  balmy  air ;  but  sweeter  far 
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is  the  gratitnde  of  loving  hearts  as  they  are  cfieered  with  the  needed  gifts  of 
Christian  synapathy,  and  greet  those  who  help  them  with  fervent  thanks. 

Yet  affections  of  a  higher  order  than  these  are.  exercised  in  giving, 
which  form  the  medium  of  a  loftier  blessedness.  Does  not  compassion 
A^re  flow 'out  to  those  in  need,  to  pity  their  miseries,  to  sympathise  with 
their  sorrows,  to  relieve  their  wants,  to  weep  with  those  that  weep,  to  wel- 
come all  according  to  their  wants,  to  partake  of  extended  comfort  and  help? 
So  there  appears  to  us  the  spectacle  of  the  loving  father  hastening  forth  to 
meet  the  returning  prodigal,  having  compassion  on  him,  falling  on  his  neck, 
kissing  him  in  token  of  full-hearted  forgiveness  and  welcome  to  his  early 
home.  Does  not  generosity  here,  too,  find  a  chosen  field  for  its  large 
heart  and  liberal  hand,  in  ministering  to  necessity,  in  raising  the  fallen,  in 
cheering  the  faint,  in  parting  with  its  own  comforts  in  order  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth,  and  feeling  it  a  deeper  delight  to  see  them  rejoicing  the  heart 
of  a  safibring  brother  man  ?  Thus  we  behold  the  loving  deeds  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  came  on  the  wounded  traveller  that  had  fallen  among 
thieves,  and  who  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
hrought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him.  Does  not  philanthropy  here 
also  mount  its  loftier  sphere  of  service,  to  plan  its  enterprises  of  benevolence, 
to  perform  its  works  of  well-doing,  to  go  on  its  errands  of  mercy  for  the 
relief  of  human  woes,  and  the  salvation  of  perishing  souls  all  the  world  over  ? 
In  this  field  of  action  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  appears  to  our  view 
Inspired  with  love  to  men  stronger  than  death,  taking  pleasure  in  necessities, 
enduring  perils  in  the  wilderness,  braving  dangers  among  the  heathen,  in 
hunger,  in  nakedness,  in  fastings  often,  in  deaths  oft ;  all  that  he  might 
preach  to  sinners  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  bring  them,  through  faith,  to  the 
heavenly  home.  And  are  not  these  the  purest  and  noblest  affections  of  the 
human  soul,  to  which  the  gratification  of  the  meaner  passions  and  appetites 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared?  What  is  the  getting  of  wealth,  or 
the  acquiring  of  earthly  fame,  or  the  enjoying  of  worldly  possessions,  or  the 
receiving  of  the  largest  amount  of  present  good,  compared  with  the  exercise 
of  tender  compassion  for  the  needy,  of  generosity  to  children  of  want,  and 
of  Christian  benevolence  to  perishing  men  ?  Are  not  these  affections  the 
hadge  of  the  highest  natures,  in  the  display  of  which  they  rise  to  the  image 
of  Christ  and  reach  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  bliss  ?  Who  among  us 
ever  exercised  those  affections  in  giving  from  right  motives,  and  did  not 
experience  the  loftiest  enjoyment  ?  Who  ever,  from  a  feeling  of  genuine 
kindness,  afforded  help  to  the  needy,  or  showed  sympathy  to  the  suffering, 
without  realizing  an  inward  pleasure  such  as  nothing  else  could  yield  ?  He, 
then,  who  cherishes  these  generous  affections,  and  carries  them  most  into 
practice  in  this  life,  has  the  largest  measure  of  happiness  placed  within  his 
reach.  It  is  not  the  giving  of  large  sums  of  money  bjr  the  wealthy,  be  it 
remarked,  that  alone  secures  this  blessedness ;  but  it  is  the  giving  of  any 
bounty,  whether  by  rich  or  poor,  with  a  liberal,  loving  heart.  Kind  looks, 
affectionate  words,  generous  sympathies,  gospel  help,  missionary  teaching — 
those  are  what' sinful,  suffering  humanity  requires ;  and  giving  them  accord- 
ing to  that  a  man  hath,  is  an  exercise  of  a  higher  affection  than  receiving, 
and  the  medium  of  a  loftier  blessedness. 

III.  Qiving  is  the  means  of  a  larger  influence  than  receiving.  Giving  is 
attended  with  this  exalted  influence,  that  it  is  an  appointed  means  of  grace 
for  Christian  believers.  As  truly  as  prayer,  or  hearing  the  gospel,  or  com- 
munion in  the  Lord's  supper,  giving  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  cause  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  the  means  of  growth  in  grace.    This  view  of  giving  to  the 
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Lord  may  not  be  commonly  entertained ;  yet  is  it  not  supported  by  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  ?  Is  it  not  clear'  from  this  strain  of  command  and 
promise,  <Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  good  measure  pressed  down,  shaken 
together,  running  over  ?  *  and  what  is  it  that  shall  be  thus  bestowed  on  the 
faithful  giver,  but  jwst  more  grace  in  the  heart  ?  Is  not  this,  moreover,  the 
tenor  of  Scripture  doctrine  respecting  the  operation  of  the  love  of  God  in 
our  redemption  ?  The  Bible  teaches  that  Grod  is  love,  and  that  one  great 
design  of  the  gospel  is  to  restore  his  image  in  our  hearts,  so  that  love  shall 
become  the  central,  all-pervading  principle  of  our  renewed  nature.  And 
how  can  this  end  be  more  effectually  gained  than  by  this  appointment,  that 
the  pardoned  sinner  shall  be  giver  of  gifts  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man  ?  This  is  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom,  that  Christian  beneficence 
shall  cope  with  natural  selfishness  in  the  believing  soul,  like  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring  on  the  frost-bound  fields  of  winter,  making  Israel  to  blos- 
som and  bud,  and  to  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit.  The  Lord  of 
grace  here  employs  means  for  the  end  in  view  worthy  of  himself.  He 
knows  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  so  He  ordains  every 
redeemed  soul  to  the  exercise  of  generous  affections,  that  in  their  free  play 
it  may  be  constantly  kept  within  the  sphere  of  the  love  of  the  Cross* 

Is  it  not  thus  that  all  the  graces  of  the  new  life  are  nourished  and  increased 
in  growth  by  right  Christian  giving  ?  In  giving,  the  heart  is  drawn  to  devout 
thoughts  on  the  Saviour's  great  sacrifice ;  and  so  it  is  in  commending  Chris- 
tian liberality,  that  the  apostle  addresses  believers  in  this  strain  :  <  Ye  know 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  became  poor,  that  ye,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich.'    In  giving,  j 
faith  is  exercised  in  embracing  the  promises,  in  cleaving  to  Christ,  in  trust- 
ing to  Providence,  in  '  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  unto  eternal 
life.*    In  giving,  obedience  is  tested  in  parting  with  what  is  valued,  at  | 
Christ's  command,  and  in  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven  according  to  Christ's  j 
appointment.    In  giving,  love  is  called  into  action  for  the  gracious  Re- 
deemer, and  is  strengthened  by  every  approach  to  the  altar  of  benevolence ; 
yea,  does  not  Christ  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  a  suffering  world,  | 
and,  by  placing  himself  in  the  room  of  his  needy  ones,  does  He  not  regard  ' 
gifts  bestowed  on  them  as  conferred  on  himself?    Is  not  this  the  tenor  of  his 
wonderful  words  at  the  last  day :  'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  ; 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me?'   Not  to  speak,  then,  of  the  j 
powerful  influence  of  giving  as  a  means  of  opening  the  heart  to  words  of 
truth  spoken  by  the  giver,  is  it  not  a  blessed  thing  that  is  charged  with 
all  this  benign  power  for  our  growth  in  grace,  and  for  binding  us  in  closer 
bonds  to  th^  love  of  our  Bedeemer  ?    We  know  the  joy  of  giving  gifts  to 
those  we  love.    Our  love  to  them,  and  their  affection  for  us,  combine  to 
make  the  very  act  *of  giving  a  well-spring  of  delight.    What,  then,  must 
be  the  blessedness  of  one  who  accepts  Christ  as  Saviour  in  giving  contri- 
butions to  his  people  and  cause  ?    Richer  far  than  the  odours  of  Mary's 
ointment  was  the  joy  which  filled  her  heart  as  she  poured  it  on  her  Re- 
deemer's head ;  and  thus  pure  is  the  bliss  of  all,  who  in  loving  faith  give, 
that  their  Saviour  may  be  known  on  earth,  and  his  saving  health  among 
all  people. 

rV.  Giving  is  the  bond  of  a  nobler  fellowship  than  receiving.  It  is  indeed  a 
blessed  thing  to  be  in  the  fellowship  of  grateful,  happy  receivers.  If  we 
look  on  a  family  of  joyful  children  receiving  the  gifts  of  parental  love,  or 
on  a  company  of  suffering  bondmen  receiving  in  their  freedom  the  fruits  of 
Christian  benevolence,  or  on  the  great  multitude  of  the  saved  before  the 
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throne  on  high  receiving  the  blessings  of  redeeming  mercy,  and  observe  the 
gladness  put  into  all  their  hearts,  we  shall  see  full  proof  that  it  is  blessed 
to  receive.    Yet  it  is  more  blessed  to  give,  as  bringing  into  the  bond  of  a 
nobler  fellowship.    Receiving  brings  us  into  communion  with  dependent 
creatures.    Giving  unites  us  in  fellowship  with  God  himself.    God,  it  has 
been  said,  has,  as  it  were,  imbued  all  nature  with  the  divine  principle  of 
giving,  as  a  faint  image  of  his  own  infinite  liberality.    The  sun  does  not 
shine  for  himself,  but  to  fill  with  light  the  stars  above,  and  to  cover  with  his 
brightness  the  earth  below.    The  tree  does  not  grow  for  itself,  but  to  adorn 
the  landscape,  and  shelter  the  birds,  and  shade  the  weary  traveller.  Air 
and  light,  springing  fountain  and  running  rill,  the  great  as  well  as  the 
gentle  powers  of  nature,  are  ever  hasting  on  some  benign  errand  on  each 
other's  behalf,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  God  of  love.    And  He 
himself  is  the  almighty,  the  infinite,  the  everlasting  Giver  of  goodness  to 
dependent  worlds.    What  is  his  process  of  providence  but  an  infinite  means 
of  giving,  in  which  He  opens  his  hands  and  satisfies  the  desires  of  every 
living  thing  ?    What  is  his  plan  of  redemption  but  a  prodigious  system  of 
giving,  in  which  He,  the  Father,  gives  the  Son,  in  which  Christ  the  Son 
gives  himself,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives  all  present  grace  in  preparation 
for  eternal  glory  ?    What  brought  Jesus  the  Saviour  into  the  world  but  the 
purpose  to  give  himself  an  offering  to  God  for  us,  and  through  his  shed 
blood  to  give  pardon  to  the  guilty,  purity  to  the  polluted,  yea,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  the  outcast  and  the  lost  ?    With  what  power  then  do  these 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  come  to  our  hearts  in  the  light  of  his  example? 
Who  ever  gave  like  Him  ?    And  is  it  not  from  the  heartfelt  experience  of 
its  blessedness  that  He  commends  it  to  all  his  followers  ?    Yes,  after  all 
He  gave,  and  all  He  endured.  He  found  a  satisfaction  in  his  soul  which 
folly  rewarded  Him  for  his  sacrifice  and  suffering. 

Giving,  then,  by  us  is  a  bond  of  noble  fellowship  with  Christ.  Never 
shall  we  be  liker  Him  in  our  spirit,  or  liker  Him  in  our  joy,  than  when, 
like  Him,  we  give,  because  we  find  our  happiness  in  giving.  He  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  set  before  Him.  It 
was  the  blessedness  of  giving  that  sustained  Him  in  his  compassionate  career, 
and  still  this  is  the  sovereign  felicity  of  his  loving  heart.  Christ  thus  honours 
us  in  inviting  us  into  fellowship  with  himself  in  the  sources  of  his  joy,  that 
we  may  drink  at  the  same  fountain  of  charity  where  He  finds  rivers  of 
pleasure  for  evermore.  Who  can  doubt,  that  if  Christians  only  imbibed 
here  more  of  Christ's  spirit,  and  walked  more  in  his  spirit  of  giving,  they 
would  be  filled  with  a  more  abundant  joy  ?  Blessedness  cannot  be  poured 
into  the  soul  as  water  is  into  a  cistern.  It  must  have  its  spring  within, 
through  union  with  the  great  Fountain  of  life.  Thus  the  Lord  requires  us 
to  fill  life  full  of  efforts  and  sympathies  and  sacrifices  in  doing  good,  in  order 
to  have  his  joy  fulfilled  in  ourselves.  He  calls  us  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
Son  in  giving,  because  ^  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

Let  us  learn  then  to  admire  the  divine  appointment  of  giving.  What  is 
it  but  the  law  of  our  Father  in  heaven  for  promoting  and  enlarging  our 
happiness?  He  has  appointed  our  minds  to  expand  by  the  exercise  of  their 
powers,  and  our  bodies  to  grow  by  the  activity  of  their  members ;  and  so  He 
has  ordained  our  hearts  to  rejoice  in  the  outflow  of  their  affections  in 
generous  sympathies  and  gifts.  We  are  not  to  think  this  is  a  mere  com- 
mand of  divine  authority  to  test  or  exercise  our  submission  to  law ;  it  is 
rather  an  appointment  of  divine  love  to  open  for  us  the  way  of  blessedness, 
and  to  train  us  for  the  love  of  heaven. 
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Let  us  learn,  moreover,  to  prize  the  privilege  of  giving.  What 
benevolent  man  would  not  wish  to  be  able  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  send  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  those 
who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge?  The  rich  and  affluent  have 
always  been  privileged  in  opportunities  of  giving,  and  never  were  they 
more  highly  favoured  than  in  the  present  day.  Benevolent  and  missionary 
enterprises  of  every  name  have  opened  up  channels  for  acts  of  beneficence 
that  may  touch  su&*ering  perishing  man  at  every  point  of  need,  and  reacb 
to  the  world's  end.  And  it  is  ground  of  devout  thankfulness  that  many 
possessors  of  wealth,  so  liberally  respond  to  the  calls  on  their  bounty,  and  as 
they  have  freely  received,  freely  give.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  privilege 
of  the  rich,  we  shall  err  if  we  suppose  that  the  opportunity  of  giving  is 
mainly  restricted  to  them.  There  is  no  more  common  excuse  for  not  giving 
than  the  want  of  means  or  ability.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  a  most  admonitory 
fact,  that  both  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds,  the  unfaithful 
servant  was  he  who  had  least  committed  to  him.  It  would  certainly  be 
contrary  to  the  truth  thereby  taught,  as  well  as  opposed  to  all  history,  to 
infer  from  this,  that  want  of  liberality  is  most  prevalent  among  the  poor. 
But  we  are  all  admonished,  in  the  teaching  of  these  parables,  not  to  make 
the  smallness  of  means  a  reason  for  not  giving  at  all,  since  thus  we  prove 
unfaithful  in  a  trust  committed  to  us,  and  cut  ourselves  ofiT  from  one  of  the 
purest  springs  of  happiness  on  earth.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  access  to 
God  in  prayer,  to  embrace  the  promise  of  his  free  mercy,  to  receive,  through 
grace,  the  tokens  of  his  love ;  but  chief  among  the  favours  of  his  salvation  is 
this  privilege  of  fellowship  with  himself  in  giving,  for  '  it  is  more  blessed  to  i 
give  than  to  receive.* 

Let  us  once  more  cultivate  a  system  in  giving.  We  desire  to  cherish 
with  assiduous  care  every  spring  of  earthly  enjoyment,  and  to  take  all 
possible  means  to  keep  it  flowing  iu  fullest  stream.  We  do  not  leave  the 
joys  of  domestic  affection,  or  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  to  occasional 
impulses  for  their  experience.  We  seek  to  sustain  them  by  daily  fellow- 
ship, by  constant  sympathy,  by  habitual  kindness.  Even  so  the  blessed- 
ness of  giving  to  the  Lord  should  not  be  left  to  impulses,  or  to  occasions  at 
distant  intervals  ;  but  it  should  be  sought  in  the  habit  of  charity,  cultivated 
by  regular  system.  Even  though  the  same  amount  were  given  in  the  year 
by  one  or  two  larger  contributions,  this  would  not  bring  the  donor  so  much 
spiritual  good  as  when  bestowed  in  systematic  frequent  acts  of  bounty.  We 
are  not  left  to  our  own  reasoning  for  support  of  this  plan  of  benevolence ;  it  is, 
as  it  seems,  established  by  the  explicit  appointment  of  Scripture.  '  Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,*  says  Paul,  '  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store 
as  God  has  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gathering  when  I  come.'  In 
this  we  remark  the  time  of  offering,  the  universality  of  offering,  the  method  of 
offering,  the  measure  of  offering ;  and  in  all  these,  as  might  be  shown,  we 
have  not  a  particular  or  temporary  injunction,  but  a  general  and  permanent 
law,  for  a  rule  to  Christian  beneficence  through  all  time.  We  may  be  well 
assured,  when  this  law  of  systematic  giving  is  more  obeyed,  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  better  filled,  and  Christians  shall  inherit  a  higher  joy. 
Then,  while  they  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  shall  know  in 
their  hearts  the  fulness  of  their  truth,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.' 
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THE  EARLY  CONFLICTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THEIR 
BEARING  ON  ITS  DIVINE  ORIGIN. 


The  object  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  is  to  show,  from  the  success 
which  Christianity  achieved  over  the  corrupt  Judaism,  the  licentiousness, 
the  philosophy  falsely  so-called,  and  the  idolatry  which  prevailed,  when  it 
rose,  and  with  which  it  came  into  immediate  and  direct  conflict,  that  it 
must  have  been  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Although  it  is  a  hackneyed  form  of  treatment  to  begin  by  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  yet  we  cannot  allow  triteness 
of  manner  to  prevent  us  from  drawing  attention  to  the  interest  with 
which  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  invested.  The 
consciousness  of  depravity,  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  longing  for  a  glorious 
immortality  are  not  factitious :  they  have  not  been  grafted  upon  man  ;  they 
are  inseparably  connected  with  his  present  constitution  and  state;  and 
show  that  he  can  neither  attain  to  moral  perfection,  nor  spiritual  happiness, 
nor  eternal  life,  except  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  God  that  made  him, 
and  under  whose  ban  his  conscience  tells  him  he  is  lying.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  might  introduce  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  for  what  are  all  religions, 
what  are  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  offered  on  heathen  altars,  what  are 
the  penances  that  have  been  undergone  by  devotees,  and  what  are  the 
prayers  which  have  ascended  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  to  a  superior 
power,  but  a  confession  of  sin,  an  acknowledgment  of  moral  helplessness, 
and  an  appeal  for  divine  aid  ?  It  may  perhaps  give  sharpness  to  the  impres- 
sion we  wish  to  produce,  if  we  tarn  from  general  statements  to  particular  in- 
stances, which  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  oh  which  we  are  now  insisting. 

Gro  back  with  us  then  to  the  seventh  century,  and  listen  to  the  speech  of 
a  venerable  ealderman,  when  Paulinus  proposed  to  King  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria  to  abandon  heathenism  for  Christianity.  Long  perplexed  with  the 
dark  problems  of  sin  and  retribution,  and  the  future  state  of  being,  he  felt 
his  need  of  light.  '  The  present  life  of  man,  O  king,'  said  he,  ^  seems  to 
me,  in  comparison  to  that  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  the  swift  flight  of  a 
sparrow  through  the  room  wherein  you  sit  at  supper  in  winter,  with  your 
commanders  and  ministers,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  midst,  while  the  storms 
of  hail  and  snow  prevail  abroad.  The  sparrow  flying  in  at  one  door  and 
almost  instantly  out  at  another  is  safe  from  the  wintry  storm  while  within ; 
but  after  a  short  space  of  fair  weather,  he  immediately  vanishes  out  of  your 
sight  into  the  dark  winter  from  which  he  had  emerged.  So  this  life  of  man 
appears  for  a  short  space;  but  of  what  went  before,  or  of  what  is  to  follow,  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  If,  therefore,  this  new  doctrine  contains  something 
more  certain,  it  seems  justly  to  deserve  to  be  followed.* 

From  Northumbria  in  the  seventh,  let  us  turn  to  South  Africa  in  the 
present  century,  and  listen  to  the  poor  Bechuanan  as  he  pours  his  experience 
into  the  ear  of  a  missionary  of  the  cross.  *  Your  views,  0  white  man,  are 
just  what  I  wanted  and  sought  for  before  I  knew  you.  Twelve  years  ago, 
I  went  in  a  cloudy  season  to  feed  my  flock  along  the  Tlotse  among  the 
Malutis.  Seated  upon  a  rock  in  sight  of  my  sheep,  I  asked  myself  sad 
questions.  Yes,  sad,  because  I  could  not  answer  them.  "  The  stars,"  said 
I,  "  who  touched  them  with  his  hand  ?  On  what  pillars  do  they  rest  ?  The 
waters  are  not  weary.  They  run  without  ceasing  at  night  and  morning 
alike.   But  where  do  they  stop,  or  what  makes  thorn  run  thus?  The 
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clouds  also  go,  return,  and  fall  in  water  to  the  earth.  Whence  do  they  I 
arise  ?  Who  sends  them  ?  It  is  surely  not  the  Barokas  (rain-makers)  who 
give  us  the  rain ;  fqr  how  could  they  make  it  1  The  wind — what  is  it  ? 
Who  brings  it  or  takes  it  awayt — makes  it  roar,  and  blow,  and  frighten  us? 
Do  I  know  how  the  corn  grows  t  Yesterday  there  was  not  a  blade  to  be 
seen  in  the  field ;  to-day  I  return  and  find  something.  It  is  very  small,  I 
can  scarcely  see  it ;  but  it  will  grow  up  like  a  young  man.  Who  can  have 
given  the  ground  wisdom  and  power  to  produce  it  Then  I  buried  my 
head  in  my  hands.  Again  I  thought  within  myself,  and  I  said,  We  all 
depart,  but  this  country  remains ;  it  alone  remains,  for  we  all  go  away. 
But  whither  do  we  go  ?"  My  heart  answered,  Perhaps  other  men  live 
beside  us,  and  we  shall  go  to  them.  But  another  thought  arose  against  it 
and  said,  Those  men  under  the  earth,  whence  come  they  ?  Then  my  heart 
did  not  know  what  to  think.  It  wondered.  Then  my  heart  rose  and  spoke 
to  me,  saying :  ''All  men  do  much  evil ;  and  thou,  thou  also,  hast  done  much 
evil.  Woe  to  thee ! "  I  recalled  many  wrongs  which  I  had  done  ;  and 
because  of  this,  my  conscience  gnawed  me  in  secret  as  I  sat  alone  upon  the 
rock*  I  say  I  was  afraid.  I  got  up  and  ran  after  my  sheep,  trying  to 
enliven  myself,  but  I  trembled  much.' 

Lest  it  should  be  said  that  these  illustrations  only  set  forth  the  fears  and 
yearnings  of  men  whose  ignorance  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  their  religious 
aspirations,  and  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  higher  intelligence,  and  under 
higher  culture,  would  have  been  quite  contented  with  the  cold  creed  of 
unbelief,  we  may  consider  how  the  mighty  minds  of  philosophic  Greece 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  life,  accountability  to  God,  and  immortality. 
And  here  we  single  out  Socrates  as  the  most  favourable  representative  of 
them.  In  the  dialogues  which  bear  his  name,  we  find  him  at  times  full  of 
hope  in  the  future  ;  and  at  other  times  '  he  seems  like  one  ''  treading  the 
common  path  into  the  great  darkness,"  hoping  to  find  a  home,  yet  not 
knowing  whether  even  "  a  thread  of  consciousness  will  remain  to  tell  how 
still  it  is."'  '  We  may  hence  conclude,'  he  says,  '  that  there  is  great  hope 
that  death  is  a  blessing.  For  to  die  is  one  of  two  things :  Either  the  dead 
may  be  annihilated,  and  have  no  perception  of  anything  whatever ;  or,  as  it 
is  said,  there  is  a  certain  change  and  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  place  to 
another.  And  if  it  be  a  privation  of  all  sensation — ^a  sleep  as  it  were,  in 
which  the  sleeper  has  no  e^reom— rdfeath  will  be  a  wonderful  gain.  For  I 
think  that  if  any  one,  having  selected  a  night  in  which  he  slept  so  soundly  as 
not  to  have  had  a  dream,  should  be  required,  on  reflection,  to  say  how  many 
he  had  passed  better  or  more  pleasant  than  this,  I  think  not  only  a  private 
person,  but  the  great  king  himself,  would  find  them  easy  to  number  in 
comparison  with  other  days  and  nights.  If,  therefore,  death  is  such  a  thing, 
I  say  it  is  a  gain ;  for  thus  all  futurity  appears  only  as  a  single  night  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  death  is  a  removal  hence  to  some  other  place,  and 
what  is  said  be  true — that  all  the  dead  are  there,  what  greater'  blessing 
can  there  be  than  this,  my  judges?'  And  then  he  proceeds  to  depict  bis 
meeting  with  all  the  good  and  great  who  had  gone  before  him.  But  when 
he  had  drunk  the  poison,  and  his  limbs  began  to  swell,  and  he  felt  the  cold 
hand  of  death  upon  him,  the  shadow  deepened,  and  he  bade  his  attendants 
farewell  with  these  striking  words :  '  It  is  now  time  to  depart,  for  me  to 
die,  for  you  to  live.  But  which  of  us  is  going  to  a  better  state,  is  known 
only  to  the  gods.'  How  earnestly  did  this  wisest  of  Grecian  philosophers 
try  to  lift  the  veil  that,  shrouds  man's  future  destiny,  and  how  resolutely  did 
he  seek  in  reason  his  stay  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  death ! 
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In  these  illustrations  we  see  how  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  desire  for  the 
divine  favour  and  immortalitj,  press  in  upon  the  human  heart.  There  may 
be  those  who,  in  view  of  death  and  the  awful  changes  it  brings,  affect  the 
most  stolid  indifference ;  but  in  their  various  efforts  to  satisfy  their  soul 
with  the  things  of  earth,  they  show  that  their  nature  is  craving  after  some- 
thing which  the  world  cannot  supply.  '  In  the  midst  of  its  greatest  wander- 
ings/ says  Yinet,  '  humanity  never  loses  the  idea  of  its  origin  and  its 
destiny ;  a  dim  recollection  of  its  ancient  harmony  pursues  and  agitates  it ; 
and  without  renouncing  its  passions,  without  ceasing  to  love  sin,  it  longs  to 
reattach  its  being,  full  of  darkness  and  misery,  to  something  luminous  and 
peaceful,  and  its  fleeting  life  to  something  immovable  and  eternal.  In  a 
word,  God  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  want  of  the  human  race.  Alas ! 
their  homage  wanders  from  its  proper  object ;  their  worship  becomes  de- 
praved ;  their  piety  itself  is  impious ;  the  religions  which  cover  the  earth  are 
an  insult  to  the  unknown  God  who  is  their  object.  But  in  the  midst  of 
these  monstrous  aberrations,  a  sublime  instinct  is  revealed ;  and  each  of 
these  false  religions  is  a  painful  cry  of  the  soul,  torn  from  its  centre,  and 
separated  from  its  object.  It  is  a  despoiled  existence  which,  in  seeking  to 
clothe  itself,  seizes  upon  the  first  rags  it  finds ;  it  is  a  disordered  spirit  which, 
in  the  ardour  of  its  Uiirst,  plunges  all  panting  into  fetid  and  troubled  waters ; 
it  is  an  exile  who,  in  seeking  the  road  to  his  native  land,  buries  himself  in 
frightful  deserts.' 

Now,  with  this  sense  of  sin,  this  yearning  for  happiness  and  immortality, 
Christianity  deals  effectively;  and  therefore  it  claims  from  all  a  candid 
and  careful  study,  that  they  may  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  from  God. 
The  proofs  in  support  of  its  claims  are  liumerous.  Its  very  structure,  its 
adaptation  to  iht  moral  needs  of  man,  its  moral  and  spiritual  power,  its 
historic  basis,  the  character  of  its  founder,  miracle  and  prophecy,  its 
organic  connection  with  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  and  the 
unity  of  the  whole,  are  witnesses  of  its  truth.  And  their  testimony  is  as 
cogent  as  it  is  ample.  Every  line  of  argument  we  have  indicated  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  so  that  Christianity  rests  its  truth  not  on  a  narrow^  basis,  but 
on  a  broad  foundation  which  cannot  be  overturned. 

For  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  branch  of  the  evidences, 
and  even  that  we  must  treat  cursorily.  We  are  to  argue  from  the  early 
SQceess  of  Christianity  to  its  divinity.  The  rapid  extension  of  a  religion  is 
not  in  itself  a  proof  thait  that  religion  is  true.  Mohammedanism  spread 
rapidly;  andMormonism,  though  not  so  strikingly  successful,  has  yet  obtained 
thousands  of  votaries,  and  become  a  fact  in  the  world.  But  both  are  gross 
delusions.  Mohammed's  pretensions  were  wholly  unsupported ;  while  Joseph 
Smith's  pretended  discovery  was  an  imposture  which  any  one  might  have 
seen  through,  without  the  aid  of  his  wonderful  spectacles.  Mohammedanism 
was  propagated  by  the  sword ;  while  Mormonism  is  a  base  corruption  of 
Christianity,  and  owes  not  a  little  of  its  success  to  its  pandering  to  some  of 
the  lowest  and  grossest  desires  of  our  depraved  nature.  But  it  is  far 
different  with  the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  confronted  at  every  point  the 
religious  views  and  feelings  which  were  cherished  by  men  in  their  blindness ; 
it  opposed  and  denounced  unsparingly  every  manifestation  of  evil,  whether 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed  ;  it  demanded  the  most  humble  and  unconditional 
submission  to  God ;  it  laid  down  a  code  of  morals,  simple  but  severe ;  it 
connected  all  favour  from  God  with  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and  it  appealed  for 
its  proof  that  it  was  of  God  to  facts  with  which  all  the  Jews  were  acquainted, 
and  of  which  all  the  world  could  obtain  certain  evidence.    It  carried  no 
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sword ;  it  went  forth  with  no  weapon  but  ai^ument ;  it  spake  only  to  the 
reason,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  self-interest,  pre- 
judice, and  passion,  it  won  its  way,  and  now  it  has  nations  at  its  feet.  So 
glorious  a  march,  so  signal  a  victory,  shows  the  might  of  the  conqueror. 
Its  strength  must  have  been  more  than  mortal ;  the  weapons  of  its  warfare 
could  not  have  been  forged  on  earth.  Let  us  study  its  conflicts,  that  in  the 
prowess  of  its  arms  we  may  trace  its  celestial  birth,  and  in  the  sharpness  of 
its  weapons,  a  heavenly  temper. 

And  first,  let  us  look  at  Christianity  in  conflict  with  Judaism.  We 
hold  that  Judaism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  is  divine.  But  the  law  given  by 
Moses  was  not  meant  to  be  permanent :  it  was  only  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ.  Under  all  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  it  shadowed  forth 
the  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  antagonism 
between  the  Mosaic  economy  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  than  there  is 
between  the  seed  and  the  plant  which  springs  from  it,  or  than  there  is 
between  the  dawn  and  the  noon-tide.  With  the  Judaism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  Christianity  did  not  come  into  conflict :  Jesus  did  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law.  The  war  it  had  to  wage  was  with  the 
J udaism  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees — Judaism,  as  corrupted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  viewed  through  the  cold  medium  of  unbelief.  To  that  the  gospel 
was  antagonistic ;  and  above  that  the  gospel  rose  in  its  spiritual  might. 

When  our  Lord  came,  vital  godliness  had  almost  perished  from  among 
the  Jews.  The  fire  of  piety  was  burning  low ;  only  embers  were  on  the 
altar,  emitting  a  feeble  heat,  and  sending  forth  no  brilliant  flame.  Com- 
paratively few  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  A  cold  formal- 
ism had  spread  itself  over  the  land.  Judgment,  mercy,  and  faith — ^the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — were  set  aside,  and  scrupulous  attention  given 
to  the  payment  of  the  tithe  of  anise,  mint,  and  cummin.  There  was  an 
excessive  regard  to  forms  of  godliness,  to  long  prayers,  ablutions,  and 
sacrifices,  and  an  utter  neglect  of  that  adoration  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
penitent  and  loving  heart.  Proud,  conceited,  ambitious,  and  self-minded, 
the  Pharisees  were  not  inclined  to  listen  to  any  doctrine  that  exposed  their 
hypocrisy,  and  demanded  a  worship  which  engrossed  the  heart,  and  brought 
the  whole  life  under  the  influence  of  truth,  conscience,  and  love. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  Their  prophets  had  spoken  of  his  coming,  and  had  fixed  the  date 
and  place  of  his  appearance.  In  glowing  language,  they  had  depicted  the 
greatness  of  his  power,  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  glory  of  his 
reign.  Deeply  had  they  graven  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  the  impression 
that  He  was  to  inaugurate  a  grander  era  than  had  ever  dawned  .upon  the 
world.  He  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  have  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Kings  were  to 
fall  down  before  Him,  nations  were  to  serve  Him,  and  his  enemies  were  to 
lick  the  very  dust.  But  through  their  pride  and  self-righteousness,  they 
misread  the  prophecies ;  instead  of  stripping  ofi*  the  typical  covering  to 
reach  the  kernel  of  truth,  they  held  by  a  literal  interpretation,  and  looked 
for  the  coming  of  a  temporal  king.  They  imagined  that  He  would  appear, 
not  '  without  observation,'  but  with  all  the  gaudy  trappings  of  royalty ;  that 
He  would  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  Csesar,  which  was  galling  to  their 
national  pride ;  that  He  would  exalt  the  power  of  their  nation,  and  that  He 
would  bring  in  an  era  of  unexampled  worldly  prosperity. 

Their  worship,  moreover.  Was  well  fitted  to  attract  the  eye,  and  to  foster 
the  feeling  of  nationality  so  deeply  rooted  amongst  them.    Only  in  Jera- 
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dalem  could  sacrifices  be  offered  unto  God.  There  was  the  temple  with  its 
perpetual  fire  on  the  altar,  the  blood  of  victims  constantly  flowing,  and 
multitudes  of  worshippers  thronging  its  courts.  Thrice  every  year  the 
males  among  them  were  commanded'  to  repair  to  the  holy  city.  From 
every  quarter  of  the  land  they  came,  and  also  from  beyond  the  sea ;  gather- 
ing into  bands;  stream  on  stream  meeting  and  mingling,  and  singing  as 
they  went  the  songs  of  Zion.  Oh  what  happy  re-unions  !  Friends  that  had 
been  parted  meeting  again  for  a  brief  season,  renewing  their  intercourse, 
and  deepening  their  love.  How  largely  would  such  journeys  be  interwoven 
with  their  inner  life  ;  and  how  closely  connected  with  their  holiest  thoughts 
and  affections  the  varied  features  of  the  temple  service!  The  solemn  annual 
entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the  Holiest  of  Holies,  the  observance  of 
the  Paschal  Feast,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  the  other  rites,  gave  a 
sensuousness  to  their  religion  which  must  have  deeply  impressed  them. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  Jews  must  have  been  strongly  attached  to  the 
forms  of  their  religion  ;  and  this  attachment  must  have  grown  in  proportion 
as  they  ceased  to  apprehend  the  spirit  that  animated  them.  Accordingly, 
when  Jesus  came,  while  there  was  lack  of  piety,  there  was  devottd 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Now,  what  was  there  in  Christianity  to  meet  the  perverted  views  and 
prejudices  of  the  Jews  ?  At  every  point  these  were  directly  opposed.  He 
who  claimed  to  be  their  king,  came  without  any  worldly  pomp.  Born  in  a 
stable,  and  cradled  in  a  manger,  brought  up  in  the  obscure  village  of 
Nazareth,  which  prophecy  had  never  rendered  famous,  and  trained  up  by 
parents  who  belonged  to  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  He  was  clothed  with 
no  worldly  greatness.  How  could  men,  therefore,  who  were  looking  for  a 
temporal  king,  and  expecting  to  see  him  come  arrayed  with  something  of 
his  '  dread  omnipotence,'  be  brought  to  acknowledge,  in  Joseph's  son,  the 
promised  Deliverer!  The  pretensions  which  He  put  forth  were  not  to 
earthly  power.  He  sought  not  Caesar's  crown.  He  gave  his  countrymen 
no  promise  that  He  would  exalt  them,  as  a  nation,  above  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary.  He  claimed  merely  spiritual  supremacy. 
His  sway  was  not  to  be  over  the  outward  forms  of  society,  but  over  the 
inner  source  of  life.  He  was  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  through  faith 
and  love ;  and  by  leading  them  out  of  their  ignorance  and  sensuality  into 
the  clear  light  of  truth,  and  working  in  them  through  his  Spirit  to  perfect 
them  in  holiness,  was  to  raise  them  to  immortal  honour  and  eternal  blessed- 
ness. He  came,  moreover,  to  foster  no  national  pride.  The  Jews  were  no 
longer  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  In  Christ,  there  was  to  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free. 

He  pandered  to  no  self-righteous  spirit,  but  denounced  it  with  withering 
scorn.  Severe  and  searching  was  the  doctrine  He  taught.  Salvation  He 
proclaimed  as  obtainable  only  through  himself.  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life,'  said  He  ;  '  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.' 
The  prayers,  tithes,  and  ritual  observances  of  the  proud  Pharisee,  He 
declared  to  be  an  abomination  before  God.  The  suppliant  who  would 
obtain  acceptance,  must  throw  himself  unreservedly  in  penitence  and 
humility  on  the  divine  mercy.  With  no  cold  and  formal  obedience  to  the 
law  could  God  be  satisfied.  Obedience  must  originate  in  the  heart,  and 
must  be  the  fruit  of  a  love  which  faith  has  vitalized. 

The  worship  which  Jesus  instituted  dispensed  with  all  the  ceremonies  of 
Judaism.  Their  substance  was  now  realized,  and  they  ceased.  The  temple 
service  and  priestly  office  were  declared  at  an  end.    Jerusalem  was  to  be 
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no  longer  the  place  where  men  were  to  worship  the  Father.  Anywhere 
under  the  hlue  heavens,  the  devout  heart  might  find  a  fitting  temple.  In 
the  deep  and  silent  valley — in  the  heart  of  the  forest — on  the  lone  mountain 
top— in  the  dark  and  gloomy  cave — or  on  the  sea-shore  amidst  the  music  of 
the  winds  and  waves — men  might  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  No  lamb  or 
bullock  was  needed  for  the  altar.  The  sacrifices  asked  were  the  fruits  of 
faith,  penitence,  and  love. 

What  sympathies  could  this  doctrine  awaken  in  the  heart  of  the  infidel 
Sadducee,  and  of  the  bigoted  Pharisee  1  It  completely  overturned  all  their 
prejudices ;  it  cut  at  the  root  of  many  of  their  strongest  and  most  fondly 
cherished  feelings.  By  one  fell  stroke,  it  sought  to  sever  them  from  the 
whole  of  their  past  life  ;  while  it  went  directly  against  the  vested  interests 
of  those  who  were  intimately  connected  with  the  temple  service.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  preaching  of  such  doctrine  awakened  the  indigna- 
tion of  those  in  authority,  and  led  to  that  bitter  persecution  which  brought 
the  Saviour  to  the  cross. 

Nevertheless,  the  gospel  triumphed.  Its  first  preachers  began  their 
labours  in  Jerusalem — the  very  place  where  Jesus  suffered  and  was  buried, 
v^here  He  had  done  miracles,  where  He  rose  again,  and  where,  had  there 
been  imposture,  there  was  every  facility  for  exposing  it,  and  the  strongest 
motives  to  prompt  his  enemies  to  do  so.  These  preachers  set  forth  Jesus, 
the  once  crucified  but  now  risen  and  glorified  one,  as  the  Messiah,  and  they 
appealed,  for  proof,  to  his  resurrection  and  other  mighty  works.  They 
were  met  with  the  most  malignant  opposition.  The  spirit  that  had  slain 
their  Master  now  turned  itself  upon  his  followers ;  but,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  gospel  triumphed.  Out  from  among  the  Jews,  even  in  Jerusalem,  it 
gathered  converts,  though,  alas!  not  so  numerously  as  among  the  Grentiles; 
and  it  did  so  because  it  was  based  on  the  corner-stone  of  fact,  which  no 
ingenuity  or  argument  could  overturn.  Men  were  constrained,  especialiy 
by  the  appeal  to  Christ's  resurrection,  to  throw  off  their  prejudices — to  cut 
themselves  loose  from  all  the  religious  associations  of  their  previous  life,  to 
sacrifice  every  prospect  of  worldly  advancement,  and  to  avow  themselves 
his  disciples.  Behold  in  this,  then,  a  proof  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God.  You  see  the  volcano  sending  forth  its  fiames  in  the  midst  of  rains  and 
snows.  The  clouds  are  precipitating  their  volumes  of  water  into  that  hissing 
cavern,  and  showering  down  their  hail ;  but  the  fierceness  of  the  flame  is 
undiminished.  And  why  ?  The  fire  is  fed  from  within.  It  is  no  flame 
kindled  by  the  hand  of  man,  which  such  agencies  could  easily  extinguish. 
And  so  with  Christianity.  You  see  it  met  in  Judea,  and  wherever  Jews 
were,  at  every  point,  and  the  most  determined  efforts  made  to  crush  it ;  hut 
it  triumphed,  in  its  appeal  to  alleged  facts  ;  and  in  that  triumph  you  have 
a  proof  that  its  life  is  due  solely  to  its  truth. 
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The  boast  that  our  age  is  the  age  of  enlightenment  and  advancement  is 
not  a  vain  one.  '  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased,' is  a  prediction  that  applies  to  the  present  more  aptly  than  it  has 
applied  to  any  former  time.  But  our  great  and  growing  general  intelligence 
has  not  yet  falsified  the  adage — *  One  half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.'   Ignorance  of  that  kind  remains  almost  as  dense  as 
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ever.  We  may  all  know — many  of  ns  do  know — ^what  manner  of  men 
they  are  that  occupy  the  Gorilla  country,  or  dwell  by  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  We  may  all  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  historic 
records,  written  so  many  centuries  ago  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or 
in  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria.  To  this  no  one  could  object,  were 
it  not  that  the  past  and  the  distant  too  often  shut  out  from  the  view  the 
present  and  the  near.  What  does  my  Lord  Lofty  or  my  Lady  Lavish 
know  of,  or  care  for,  the  masses  that  crowd  the  lanes,  where  the  mirthful 
sounds  can  be  heard  that  proceed  from  my  lord  or  my  lady's  mansion  ? 
It  is  admitted  that  beams  of  beneficence  do  break  through  the  mists  that 
separate  class  from  class ;  but  the  great  social  barriers  that  custom  has 
erected  are  seldom  overpassed;  and  the  knowledge  regarding  one  class 
possessed  by  men  of  a  class  far  removed  from  it,  is  ordinarily  small.  It 
happens,  too,  that  the  social  researches  occasionally  instituted,  often  delude, 
instead  of  informing.  Some  explorer  goes  abroad  into  the  terra  incognita 
that  lies  near  his  customary  haunts,  purposing  to  describe  what  he  sees ;  but, 
having  no  sympathy  with  the  customs  he  observes,  and  no  power  of  insight 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  the  character  he  finds  resolving  itself  into 
action,  he  falls  into  grotesque  misconceptions.  Histories  written  under  such 
circumstances — ^histories,  they  may  be,  of  classes  holding  quite  as  high  a 
place  in  the  social  scale  as  the  historians  hold — partake  so  largely  of  the 
character  of  caricature,  that  one  often  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
writers  seriously  set  themselves  to  seek  full  and  accurate  information.  We  do 
not  say  they  are  deliberately  and  consciously  dishonest ;  but  they  occasion- 
ally turn  aside  so  evidently  from  facts  that  stand  prominently  before  them, 
as  to  give  occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  their  object  is  the  support  of 
foregone  conclusions,  rather  than  the  discovery  of  truth.  From  chroniclers 
of  such  a  kind  our  country  has  suffered  frequent  and  grievous  wrongs— 
has  suffered  most  of  all  through  misrepresentations  regarding  ecclesiastical 
polity,  Christian  feeling,  and  Christian  practice. 

One  of  the  staff  of  Fraser's  Magazine — *  Shirley,'  to  wit — has  recently 
been  exploring  certain  ecclesiastical  regions,  not  well  known  to  him.  He 
has  journeyed  even  to  this  bigoted  and  benighted  Scotland  (not  a  long 
journey  in  his  case),  and  favours  the  world  with  a  narrative  of  his  dis^ 
coveries.  He  has  been  reading  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  well  as  a 
little  of  what  has  been  said  in  its  defence,  and  has  found  the  task  very 
wearisome,  while  his  fastidious  taste  has  been  painfully  offended.  It  may 
be  owing  to  this,  that  in  proceeding  to  his  narration,  he  shows  what  strikes 
us  as  an  infirmity  of  temper.  His  paper  is  more  remarkable  for  its  ammus^ 
and  the  self-complacency  of  its  author,  than  for  accuracy  or  cleverness.  But, 
not  to  forestall  the  reader's  judgment  by  characterizing  the  paper  further, 
we  proceed  to  offer  a  specimen.  We  mmt  quote,  since  the  soberest  descrip- 
tion we  could  give  would  appear  an  exaggeration.  On  his  first  page,  then, 
we  read : — 

'  The  United  Presbyterian  is  the  church  of  the  ten-pounders — ^the  lower  section  of  the 
middle  classes.  They  are  voluntaries ;  their  distinctive  principle  being  that  the  church  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  state,  and  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction  extends  to  police 
matters  iJone — that  he  has  at  least^no  jarisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  They  thus 
represent  the  extreme  radical  element  in  church  politics.  They  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  small  shopkeepers  and  traders,  with  a  sprinkling  of  artisans.  They  are  nomi- 
nally *  liberals ; '  but  they  are  too  frequently  illiterate  and  narrow-minded,  rigid  in 
doctrine,  despotic  in  practice.  Their  clergy  spring  from  their  own  ranks,  and  among 
them,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are  comparatively  few  men  of  ripe  culture  and 
generous  intelligence. 
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'From  the  class  to  which  the  majority  of  United  Freshyterians  belong,  onr  borongh 
electors  are  taken,  and  thas  it  happens  that  Scoti][and  enjoys  the  repatatioa  of  being  at 
once  the  most  liberal  and  the  most  illiberal  corner  of  the  empire.  All  the  worst  forms 
of  sociai  and  religions  intolerance  may  be  found  in  the  Scotch  borough  which  returns  a 
redhot  radical  We  confess  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  slavery  more  intoler- 
able than  that  of  the  men  who  minister  to  them  in  spiritual  things,  wh(4are  dependent 
on  illiterate  caprice,  and  the  subjects  of  a  vulgar  despotism.' 

We  do  not  set  such  store,  we  dare  say,  by  the  social  position  of  mem- 
bers of  a  church  as  '  Shirley '  does  ;  and,  although  we  did,  we  need  not  be 
careful  to  answer  him  in  this  matter,  beyond  protesting  that  he  is  mistaken. 
That  our  church  members  are  too  frequently  illiterate  and  narrow-minded, 
etc.,  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  members  of  other 
churches.  Other  churches,  too,  as  well  as  ours,  obtain  their  clergy  usually 
from  among  their  own  members ;  it  can  only  be  in  a  falling  church  that 
the  rule  is  otherwise.  The  lack  of  *  ripe  culture  and  generous  intelligence  * 
among  our  ministers  is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  if  it  is  only  culture  and 
intelligence  of  the  type  that  '  Shirley '  approves — if  those  graces  are  such, 
only,'  as  his  paper  exemplifies.  In  a  better  sense  than  this  superficial 
critic  has  discernment  to  understand,  culture  and  intelligence  are  not  rare 
either  among  our  clergy  or  our  laity ;  while,  as  regards  scholarship,  tur 
students  have  repeatedly  earned  the  very  highest  distinctions.  ^  Shirley ' 
merits  the  best  thanks  of  our  ministers  for  the  kindly  condolence  he  ofiers 
them  because  of  their  '  slavery ' — an  evil  all  the  more  lamentable,  from  the 
fact  that  its  victims  are  so  degraded  as  to  possess  no  knowledge  of  its 
existence. 

But  a  graver  charge  remains.  Scotland  owes  it  to  the  United  Presby- 
terians that  it  is  '  the  most  illiberal  corner  of  the  empire.*  *  All  the  worst 
features  of  social  and  religious  intolerance '  are  to  be  found  in  the  class 
which  mainly  constitute  *  U.P.'dom.  *  Shirley '  is  not  altogether  tolerant 
in  chiding  our  intolerance ;  but  here  he  is  so  far  in  the  right.  We  do  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  his  argumentation  is  intolerable ;  but  we  do  say  that 
he  and  his  friends  put  a  strain  at  times  on  our  patience.  Some  of  us  are  so 
illiberal,  for  instance,  as  to  be  affected  with  no  admiration  of  '  the  trans- 
parent and  fearless  candour '  of  men  who  expressly  declare  that  what  they 
are  salaried  by  the  nation  to  teach  is  effete ;  who  bind  on  others'  shoulders, 
and  continue  to  bear  on  their  own,  burdens  which  they  grumble  at,  bat 
persist  in  bearing,  because  of  the  wages  the  burden-bearing  brings.  Some 
of  us  are  so  illiberal  as  to  deny  that  the  plea  of  Christian  '  liberty '  suflices  to 
excuse  all  the  extravagances  of  latitudinarian  divines.  We  seek  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  charity  towards  offenders;  but  it  does  not  extend  to  their  offences. 
To  be  intolerant  of  error,  and  of  everything  that  bears  the  semblance  of 
truckling  with  the  truth,  is  an  essential  part  of  our  Christian  duty. 

In  treating  of  the  contemplated  union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terian Churches,  our  chronicler  conforms  strictly  to  the  practice  of  his 
party.  He  affects  to  sneer  at  it,  but  cannot  suppress  the  expression  of  his 
dread  of  it.  His  information  regarding  it  must  be  drawn  from  recon- 
dite sources;  but  our  readers  had  better  hear  himself.  His  conp  6tetat  fancy 
will  provoke  a  smile. 

••The  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Chnrches  propose  to  unite.  At  this  very 
moment  the  union  is  being  pushed  on  with  somewhat  indecent  haste.  The  rank  and  file 
manifest  no  very  extraordinary  anxiety  to  be  brought  together ;  but  the  leaders  hope 
to  carry  the  union  of  1866,  as  they  carried  the  secession  of  1843, — by  a  coup  cfitat, 

*  Lay  men  have  seldom  been  able  to  comprehend  the  grounds  on  which  cbarches 
quarrel ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  ever  particularly  eager  to  see  them  recon- 
ciled.   "When  rogues  fallout,*'  according  to  the  old  adage,  "honest  men  come  by 
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their  own;"  and  the  clisiinion  of  the  clergy  is  undoahtedljr  favonrahle  to  freedom. 
There  are  too  many  of  the  evils  incidental  to  clerical  rule,  little  enough  of  spiritaal 
liberty,  in  Scotland  at  the  present  moment;  but  that  little  might  be  materially  abridged 
by  the  creation  of  a  powerful  priesthood.' 

The  main  design  of  *  Shirley's*  article  is  the  defence  of  the  *  Broad  Church 
party'  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  zeal  for  *  innovations,'  and  more 
particularly  the  justification  of  those  innovations  that  involve  inquiry  into 
the  doctrines  of  the  standards  of  the  church.  He  has  no  great  love  for 
standards,  and  the  standards  of  the  Scottish  Church  are  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  him.  But  it  is  not  so  much  against  the  creed  as  against  'subscription' 
that  he  directs  his  invective.  *  The  sooner'  it  '  is  abolished  the  better ;  for 
no  thoughtful  man  [that  is,  no  *  Broad*  Churchman],  who  has  considered 
the  effect  of  this  clerical  oaih,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  alike  worth- 
less and  mischievous.'  It  is  '  worthless,'  since  '  a  dishonest  unbeliever  will 
aflSrm  without  a  blush  that  he  believes  implicitly  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.' 
No  doubt  he  will ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a  Professor — in  the  dajrs  of  Uni- 
versity Tests — avowing  that  he  subscribed  the  Confession  as  a  confession 
of  faith,  but  not  as  the  confession  of  his  faith.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
imagine  that  subscription  is  designed  to  test  a  man's  honesty.  The  fact 
that  a  person  has  subscribed  is  not  held  to  be  a  certificate  of  character. 
The  use  of  subscription  is  to  distinguish  the  different  opinions  held  by  honest 
men — men  whose  honesty  has  been  tested  otherwise.  But  again,  'sub- 
scription is  mischievous.'  *It  is  an  implicit  denial  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.'  Not  at  all,  we  answer.  The  question  relates  not  to  private 
privilege,  but  to  qualification  for  public  office.  It  is  surely  a  reasonable 
requirement  that  those  who  engage  in  the  work  and  eat  the  bread  of  the 
church  should  keep  the  church's  laws,  and  tliat  their  views  should  accord 
with  the  church's  spirit.  This  '  mischievous'  character  of  subscription  is 
further  elucidated  in  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 

*  Nor  is  this  merely  a  theoretical  difficulty, — ^it  involves  large,  practical  consequences. 
Its  direct  tendency  is  to  make  a  dishonest  clergy  ;  or,  at  least  (which  comes  very  much 
to  the  same  thing),  it  forces  the  laity  to  suspect  their  honesty.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Just  consider  what  subscription  means.  A  young  man  signs  the  Westminster 
Confession  ;  by  so  doing,  be  binds  himself,  under  penalties,  to  remain  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Subscription  prohibits  inquiry,  research,  revision. 
How  can  a  man,  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head,  afford  to  undertake  an  honest 
investigation  ?  But  even  admitting  their  honesty,  subscription  necessarily  deprives  the 
judgment  of  the  clergy  of  any  weight  in  the  estimation  of  the  laity.  Taken  and  bound 
under  penalties  to  maintain  a  particular  proposition — can  they  come,  as  you  or  I  can 
come,  without  bias,  without  prejudice,  without  partisan  feeling,  to  examine  both  sides 
of  the  proposition  ?  A  premium  is  given  to  induce  them  to  shut  their  eyes,  to  close 
th^ir  ears,  to  drug  and  stupefy  their  reason.  What  value  can  we  attach  to  ike  honest 
condusiona  of  a  man  so  injuriously  and  unequally  weighted  ?  He  cannot  see  truly  if  he 
would  ;  the  mist  of  self-interest  rises  between  him  and  the  truth :  a  great  and  resolute 
effort  is  needed  before  such  an  one  can  rise  to  the  platform  on  which  the  lay  inquirer, 
who  has  not  sacrificed  his  right  to  reason  and  to  judge,  stands  without  any  effort  at  ali.' 

This  is  very  strong  language;  *  Shirley'  ought  to  know  better  than  we  have 
means  of  knowing,  whether  it  is  justifiable.  It  clearly  involves  the  assump- 
tion (which  we  do  not  venture  to  make),  that  a  deadly  canker  is  wasting 
the  life  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — the  plague  of  a  mercenary  clergy.  If 
i  this  writer  knows  anything  whatever  about  church  parties  in  Scotland,  he 
I  must  know  his  own  party — the  'Broad  Church  party,'  in  the  Established 
Church.  Is  his  language,  then,  the  utterance  of  the  practical  difficulty  the 
party  has  in  acting  according  to  its  convictions  1  Unless  it  virtually  is  so, 
liis  puling  is  irrelevant.  And  if  it  is  so,  it  is  so  little  to  the  credit  of  his 
party,  that  discreet  silence  had  been  his  best  policy.    For  what,  after  all,  is 
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the  sword  hanging  over  inquirers*  heads,  which  flashes  such  terrors  into 
hearts  so  bold  as  the  hearts  of  *  Shirley's'  clients  1  It  is  not  a  weapon  that 
a  man  who  can  *  aflbrd'  to  keep  a  conscience  will  deem  formidable.  If  the 
leaders  of  the  church  do  no  more  than  consult  their  worldly  interests — if 
they  regulate  their  procedure  by  worldly  policy — ^if,  that  is,  the  distinction 
between  the  world  and  the  church  is  to  be  blotted  out,  by  the  church  being 
handed  over  to  the  world — then  subscribers  of  the  Confession,  wise  in  their 
generation,  must  profess  to  remain  (no  man  can  <bind  himself  to  remain') 
^  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  till  the  day  of  their  death.'  But  no  minister 
who  is  influenced  by  higher  than  worldly  motives,  finds  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing &om  the  bondage  of  '  subscription.'  He  makes  a  sacrifice  thereby,  but 
he  cannot  be  said  to  incur  a  penalty.  He  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  state,  whereby  he  occupies  an  influential  position,  and  receives  certain 
emoluments,  in  return  for  which  he  is  required  to  render  a  certain  service, 
to  maintain  and  promulgate  a  form  of  sound  words.  He  may  be  relieved 
from  this  contract  at  any  time,  on  the  simple  condition  of  surrendering  his 
interest  in  the  provision  the  state  makes  for  him.  The  church  would  do 
itself  injustice  if  it  did  not  enforce  this  surrender.  And  is  it  ^  honest'  in 
one  who  has  drifted  away  from  a  church's  creed  to  insist  on  being  kept  in 
one  of  the  priest's  offices,  that  he  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread  ? 

Though  '  Shirley'  demonstrates  to  his  satisfaction  that  subscription  is 
worthless  and  mischievous,  he  does  not  plead  for  its  '  total  abolition.'  He 
sat/s  he  would  retain  it ;  atid  when  he  proceeds  to  explain,  we  learn  that  he 
would  remedy  its  worthlessness  by  rendering  it  more  worthless  still.  He 
*  sketches  a  declaration,'  which  he  proposes  to  require  of  subscribing 
Churchmen  ;  and,  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  '  generous  intelligence,'  '  intel- 
lectual elevation,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  a  precious  production  it  is. 

'  Let  subscription  be  taken  to  mean — "  The  Confession  of  Faith  represented  the  sense 
of  the  chttrch  at  the  time  when  it  was  framed.  It  is  a  great  historical  monument,  which 
marks  the  position  of  our  church  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  of  which,  as  sacb, 
we  are  proud.  It  still  remains  the  standard  of  our  church  ;  and  we  are  willing  that  it 
should  be  preserved  ;  for,  though  many  of  its  views  are  of  local  and  temporary  applica- 
tion only,  and  though  much  of  its  language  is  obsolete,  we  believe  that  it  contains  the 
articles  of  faith  on  which  a  nation  of  Christians  may  combine.  In  so  far  as  agreeable  to 
reason  and  revelation,  we  acknowledge  that  it  sets  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
church."' 

He  calls  this  '  a  slackening  of  the  bonds,'  and  truly.  So  slack  does  he  make 
them,  that  they  are  no  longer  '  bonds'  at  all.  Were  this  formula  adopted, 
heterodoxy  would  of  necessity  cease.  '  In  so  far  as  agreeable  to  reason,' 
that  is,  to  mi/  reason,  would  so  smooth  matters  that  it  would  be  all  ^  my 
doxy' together.  'Your  doxy*  would  be  a  thing  unknown.  Happy  times 
for  the  church,  when  the  wolf  shall  thus  lie  down  with  the  lamb  !  We  do 
not  exactly  see  the  use  of  professing  belief  in  a  basis  '  on  which  a  nation  of 
Christians  may  combine.'  And  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that, 
after  all,  subscribers  would  do  better  to  abide  by  the  standards,  than  naively 
to  certify  they  are  proud  of  them. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  judgment 
passed  on  the  Confession  in  this  paper  ;  but  we  believe  they  will  bear  with 
us  while  we  discharge  a  painful  duty.  The^riter  knows  the  opinions  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Confession  just  as  well  as  he  knows  the  designs  of  our 
Union  Committees.  We  learn,  with  some  slight  surprise,  that '  they  would 
not  believe  that  there  were  any  divine  riddles  in  the  world  which  it  was 
impossible  to  solve,  and,  therefore,  needless  to  contemplate.'  And  as  a 
necessary  consequence — 
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'The  Confession  contains  a  sort  of  history  of  the  Almif^hty,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
moti?es  which  have  governed  the  divine  mind  from  the  furthest  eternity.  They  had 
themselves  heen  parties  to  a  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  they  fancied  that  from 
a  remote  antiquity  their  Maker  had  been  similarly  engaged.' 

We  shall  give  one  specimen  of  his  criticisms, — reluctantly  withholding 
another  in  which,  labouring  to  convict  the  Westminster  Divines  of  incon- 
sistency, he  says  (more  truly  than  he  means),  *  If  the  believer  be  not  under 
the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works,  Christ  must  in  some  way  have  dissolved 
the  obligation.'  He  quotes  from  the  Confession  as  follows  (the  italics  are 
his) : — 

' "  Works  done  by  nnregenerate  men,  although,  for  the  matter  of  them,  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use  both  to  themselves  and  others  ;  yet,  because 
they  proceed  not  from  an  heart  purified  by  faith ;  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner, 
according  to  the  Word  ;  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God :  they  are  therefore  sinful, 
and  cannot  please  God,  or  make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  God.  And  yet  their 
neglect  of  them  is  more  sinful,  and  displeasing  unto  God:**  * 

On  the  passage  he  makes  the  atrocious  comment : — 

'Grood  works  done  by  nnrearenerate  men  are  sinful;  and  yet  the  neglect  of  them  is 
more  sinful.  A  comfortable  dilemma  in  which  the  reprobate  are  fixed — their  Maker 
having  made  it  their  duty,  apparently,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  commit  sin,  and  to  earn 
damnation !  They  are  "  punished  by  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body,  without 
intermission,  in  hell-fire  for  ever  **  because  they  are  sinful ;  if  they  do  the  things  which 
God  commands  they  commit  sin,  if  they  fail  to  do  these  things  they  are  yet  greater 
sinners !  This  travestie  of  Scripture  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  practical  absurdi- 
ties into  which  the  suicidal  logic  of  the  Calvinistic  compilers  drove  them.* 

The  ^travestie'  happens  to  be  our  critic's.  In  his  judgment,  sin  is  not  in 
spirit  and  in  motive,  but  in  the  outward  act.  In  the  gospel  according  to 
'  Shirley,'  it  is  not  the  things  that  come  forth  from  the  heart  that  defile  the 
man.   The  words  he  quotes  himself  confute  him. 

We  can  touch  but  very  briefly  on  other  parts  of  Shirley's  article.  Our 
readers  will^  relish  his  delineation  of  Dr  Cairns — '  a  ponderous,  obscure, 
and  immensely  overrated  divine,  through  whom  the  late  Professor  Ferrier 
once  drove  his  keen  and  shining  blade.'  We  are  not  aware  that  Dr  Cairns 
was  injured  in  that  melee;  that  Professor  Ferrier  was,  is  incontestable 
matter  of  history.  Again,  it  appears  that  when  Paul  wrote  the  13th  chapter 
of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  made  a  prophetic  allusion  .  to 
Dr  Begg.  '  The  scriptural  expressions,  "  a  tinkling  cymbal — a  sounding 
brass,"  especially  the  latter,  seem  to  have  been  expressly  designed  for  him.' 
By  the  way,  would  *  Shirley '  inform  us  what  '  a  brass '  is  ?  He  continues 
A  miraculously  inflated  "  windbag "  is  in  our  estimation,  as  in  Mr 
Carlyle%  one  of  the  most  piteous  sights  in  the  universe;  and  Dr  Begg,'  etc. 
etc., — '  and  so  on,'  to  quote  himself,  '  through  a  dismal  swamp  of  windy 
rhetoric'  In  contrast  to  all  this,  we  have  *the  trenchant  and  brilliant 
intellect  of  Lee ;  the  catholic  zeal  and  eloquence  of  M'Leod ;  the  fine 
intelligence  of  Caird ;  the  elegant  learning  of  Bisset ;  the  transparent  and 
fearless  candour,  the  spiritual  fervour,  and  spiritual  insight  of  Tulloch.' 
We  are  informed  that  '  all  fair  and  reasonable  men  believe  that  in  the 
main  Dr  M'Leod  is  right;'  that  to  *  Shirley's'  party  'belongs  whatever  of 
genius,  liberal  sentiment,  and  intellectual  elevation  the  church  retains.' 
'  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you  ! ' 

Were  '  Shirley's '  readers  restricted  to  those  who  know  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes  (and  nineteen-twentieths  of  intelligent  Scotchmen  know  it 
better  than  he  professes  to  know  it),  comment  on  his  paper  would  be  need- 
less.  We  might  even  bring  ourselves  to  feel  obliged  to  him  for  presenting 
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himself  in  such  a  contemptible  guise  to  his  cultured  countrymen.  A  sup- 
porter of  his  calibre  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  cause  he  defends  more 
effectually  than  an  opponent  can.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
of  the  readers  of  such  a  serial  as  Fraser's  Magazine  depend  on  writing  of 
such  a  kind  for  their  information  regarding  Scotland  and  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical questions.  So  our  contempt  is  conditioned  by  pain,  as  we  remember 
that  good  men,  wishing  to  know  the  truth  about  us,  judge  of  us  from  such 
misrepresentations.  And  too  often  we  have  no  means  of  appeal.  '  Shirley' 
has  the  effrontery  to  boast  that  he  can  <  come,  without  bias,  without  pre- 
judice, without  partisan  feeling,  to  examine  both  sides '  of  the  question  he 
considers.  He  has  presented  one  side ;  but  what  happens  when  any  one 
craves  a  hearing  for  the  other  ?  Most  of  our  '  able  editors '  will  scowl  on 
him,  will  refuse  to  listen  to  him,  and  will  prefer  to  anything  and  everything 
that  he  can  say  the  prattle  of  smatterers  like  '  Shirley.'  G.  M'A. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GATESHAW  BRAE. 

In  the  county  of  Roxburgh  the  principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  have  long  been  deeply  rooted,  as  well  as  very  extensively  and 
tenaciously  maintained.  When  the  census  was  taken  in  1851,  which 
included  the  members  attending  each  place  of  worship  on  a  particulflr 
Sabbath,  it  was  found  that  the  attendance  in  our  churches  in  Roxburgh- 
shire exceeded  that  of  all  other  churches  taken  together,  and  in  the  six 
counties  in  which  our  church  had  a  majority  of  the  population,  Roxburgh- 
shire had  a  very  decided  pre-eminence.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  back  a 
little,  and  discern  the  source  of  this  superiority  in  the  remote  past,  before 
proceeding  to  trace  one  of  its  little  streams,  once  known  by  the  familiar 
name  of  Gateshaw,  but  now  better  known  under  the  designation  of  More- 
battle. 

During  the  persecuting  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  county  of 
Roxburgh  held  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  among  those  who  then 
contended  for  the  truth.  At  Haughhead,  on  the  Kale,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Teviot,  and  within  four  miles  of  Morebattle,  lived  Henry  Hall,  one 
of  the  ablest,  bravest,  and  most  devoted  of  the  Covenanters.  Here  Richard 
Cameron  was  licensed  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel ;  here  were  held  the 
largest  conventicles  out  of  Ayrshire?  and  these  great  congregations  were 
addressed  at  various  times  by  John  Welch,  Donald  Cargill,  Richard 
Cameron,  and  William  Veitch.  At  Whitton,  a  sequestered  spot,  two  miles 
from  Morebattle,  and  one  mile  from  Gateshaw  Brae,  Veitch  ventured  to 
preach  before  the  Revolution,  and  crowds  assembled  to  hear  the  word  from 
at  least  six  surrounding  parishes.  A  peculiarly  favourable  feature  in  the 
locality  was  its  proximity  to  the  Cheviot  Hills,  amid  the  devious  recesses 
of  which  the  persecuted  preachers  could  at  any  time  find  refuge  from  their 
pursuers.  In  the  same  county,  nearly  all  the  principal  landowners  were 
mulcted  without  mercy,  not  because  of  personal  delinquencies,  but  because 
their  wives  declined  to  attend  the  curates.  Here,  also,  the  Marrow-men 
had  their  rallying  point:  Davidson  of  Galashiels,  Wilson  of  Maxton, 
Hunter  of  Lilliesleaf,  three  out  of  the  illustrious  twelve,  were  Roxburgh- 
shire men  ;  and  Thomas  Boston  of  Ettrick  belonged  to  the  cognate  county 
of  Selkirk.    Here,  also,  in  Ancrum,  laboured  the  pious  Livingstone,  whose 
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name  is  still  fragrant  in  the  county,  as  it  is  honoured  by  all  who  value  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel.  With  such  antecedents  there  is  little  wonder 
that  Roxburghshire  should  take  a  leading  part  in  opposition  to  patronage 
and  Moderatism,  and  it  excites  no  surprise  to  find  the  Secession  cause 
flourishing  very  early  in  the  Border  district. 

The  Secession  in  Morebattle  parish  originated  very  early,  even  eight  or 
ten  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  four  brethren  at  Gairney  Bridge  on  the 
5th  December  1733.    In  the  year  1723,  the  Duke  of  Boxburghe  first 
exercised  his  right  of  patronage,  and  presented  Mr  James  Christie,  minister 
of  Simprin,  to  the  parish  of  Morebattle.    The  elders  and  heads  of  families, 
Iiowever,  unanimously  declared  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  another 
preacher.    After  some  unavailing  efforts  to  secure  harmony,  the  presbytery 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  settlement,  and  the  4th  March  1725  was 
appointed  for  the  induction.  But  the  stern  mountaineers  of  the  Borders  were 
not  to  be  thwarted.    On  the  eventful  morning,  unusual  crowds  were  seen 
crossing  over  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Morebattle,  and  with  scowling 
countenances  they  congregated  in  the  '  kirkyard  green.*    From  the  valley 
of  the  Bowmont  a  band  of  determined  men  came  armed  with  clubs,  and 
headed  by  one  named  <^ub  of  Bowmont,'  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  a  club-foot.    By  melting  the  lead  that  secured  the  iron  stancheons 
of  the  windows,  they  obtained  access  to  the  kirk,  and  the  presbytery  found 
the  doors  barricaded  against  them.   A  clergyman  from  Tweedside  attempted 
to  begin  the  service  in  the  kirkyard,  but  the  book  was  snatched  from  his 
hand.   A  struggle  ensued  between  the  Seceders  and  the  motley  band  who 
accompanied  the  ministers,  with  a  view  to  sttstain  the  patron's  authority ; 
hut  ultimately  the  presbytery  were  driven  off,  and  the  minister  of  Morebattle 
was  quietly  inducted  in  the  kirk  of  Linton,  a  mile  distant,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kale.    The  elders  and  members,  however,  refused  to  sit  under 
his  ministry  ;  and,  besides  edifying  one  another  in  fellowship  meetings,  they 
repaired  in  large  numbers  to  the  ministrations  of  more  acceptable  ministers, 
and  particularly  to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Eckford.    An  attempt  by  the 
presbytery  to  restrain  these  wanderings,  only  alienated  the  people  still  more 
from  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  for  years  their  delight  was  in  praying 
societies  rather  than  regular  religious  ordinances.    A  very  similar  case 
occurred  in  the  parish  of  Stitch  el,  ten  miles  distant,  a  few  years  later.  In 
the  year  1733,  while  the  proceedings  against  the  four  brethren  were  in 
progress,  a  presentation  to  that  parish  was  accepted  by  Mr  Alexander 
Hume.    At  a  meeting  of  presbytery  held  in  June,  Sir  Bobert  Pringle  of 
Stitchel  protested  against  the  presentation  being  sustained,  and  at  various 
meetings,  down  to  April  1734,  Sir  Robert  advanced  and  sustained  various 
reasons  against  the  intrusion  ;  and  finally,  along  with  six  other  elders,  pro- 
tested '  that  it  may  be  leisome  to  us  to  seek  to  have  the  gospel  preached, 
and  sealing  ordinances  administered  to  us  by  a  minister  with  whom  we  can 
join  with  a  safe  conscience,  without  being  reckoned  factious  or  divisive.' 
Thus  were  the  elements  prepared  which  became  afterwards  united  into  the 
congregation  of  Gateshaw  and  Stitchel. 

It  was  on  the  5th  December  1733  that  the  four  ministers,  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  William  Wilson,  Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher,  met  at 
Grairney  Bridge,  and  formed  one  branch  of  what  is  now  the  tJnited 
Presbyterian  Church.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  December  1735,  the  first 
applications  for  supply  of  sennon  were  made  by  the  praying  societies  of 
Muckhart  and  Kinross,  and  in  February  following  similar  applications  were 
made  from  Portmoak  and  Edinburgh.    In  the  meantime,  secessions  con- 
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tinued,  praying  societies  multiplied,  and  in  the  two  years  1737-8  upwards 
of  seventy  applications  for  supply  of  sermon  were  received.  Among  those 
who  applied  in  1737  were  the  societies  of  Morebattle  and  Stitchel.  There 
were  no  preachers  in  connection  with  the  infant  society ;  the  circumstances 
were  so  novel  that  the  presbytery  did  not  for  some  time  think  of  supplying 
the  want,  and  for  years  the  demand  for  sermon  everywhere  could  be 
supplied  only  by  the  four  ministers,  along  with  the  four  others  who  soon 
joined  them,  labouring  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  June  1738,  that  in  the  church  at  Orwell 
the  first  preacher  was  licensed ;  and  the  licentiate  was  Mr  John  Hunter, 
afterwards  the  first  minister  of  Morebattle  and  Stitchel.  He  was  a  native 
of  Roxburghshire,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  assistant  in  the  parish  school 
of  Linton.  He  studied  theology  tin  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Established 
Church ;  but  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  Marrow  doctrines,  he  was  re- 
jected on  applying  for  licence  by  the  presbytery  within  whose  bounds  he 
resided.  Mr  Hunter  then  applied  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  by  whom 
he  was  examined,  and  from  whom,  in  due  time,  he  obtained  licence  to 
preach.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  preacher  was  in  the  scene  of  his 
former  labours ;  and,  from  the  first,  his  ministrations  were  greatly  relished. 
Nor  were  his  labours  confined  to  the  Sabbath,  for  he  preached  almost  daily, 
and  he  has  been  known  to  preach  upwards  of  thirty  times  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days. 

On  the  18th  July  1739,  thirteen  months  afler  ]VIr  Hunter  had  been 
licensed  to  preach,  a  petition  from  the  united  congregation  of  Morebattle 
and  Stitchel,  with  a  letter  of  concurrence  from  Sir  Robert  Pringle,  was 
presented  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  craving  that  one  of  their' number  be 
appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  Mr  Hunter.  Before  granting  the  petition, 
the  presbytery  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  congregation.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Tweed  it  was^tb  extend  eight  miles  south,  east,  and  west  from  Gate- 
shawj  and  to  the  river  Tweed  on  the  north ;  while  the  boundary  of  the 
northern  branch  was  to  be  seven  miles  north  and  east  from  Stitchel,  and  to 
the  river  Tweed  on  the  south.  From  north  to  south,  the  extent  of  the 
congregation  was  nominally  twenty- five  miles ;  but  in  reality  people  came 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  to  each  of  the  places  Of  worship,  and  some  of 
the  Gateshaw  Brae  worshippers  came  pretty  regularly  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  To  the  occupation  of  this  extensive  field  Mr  Hunter  was  ordained 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery  on  the  17th  October  1739,  when  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Erskine  preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  Luke  xiv.  23— 
*  Compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled.'  Mr  Hunter 
died  on  the  7th  January  1740,  before  having  completed  the  twelfth 
week  of  his  ministry.  In  a  postscript  to  his  sermon,  preached  at  the 
ordination,  and  published  after  Mr  Hunter's  death,  Mr  Erskine  says: 
<  He  was  indeed  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  that  burned  so  fast,  and 
shone  so  bright,  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  that  he  did  not  bum  and  shine 
long.'  He  seems  to  have  been  an  eloquent  preacher;  and  Principal 
Robertson,  who,  when  a  young  man,  had  heard  Mr  Hunter  preach  at 
Gladsmuir,  says,  his  sermons  were  rough  but  overpowering;  and  many 
years  afterwards,  the  Principal  is  reported  to  have  said  of  that  sermon : 
'  Even  yet  when  I  retire  to  my  studies,  the  recollection  of  what  I  then  heard, 
thrills  through  my  mind.'  We  are  enabled  to  judge  of  his  style  from  four 
published  sermons  that  may  still  be  found  on  many  an  intelligent  working 
man's  book-shelf  in  the  district,  and  they  are  certainly  not  rough  in  the 
sense  of  being  turgid  or  harsh.    They  agree  rather  with  the  estimate 
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formed  of  them  by  Mr  Ralph  Erskine,  that  '  his  preaching  and  praying 
gifts  came  the  nearest  of  any  to  that  of  the  great  and  eminent  Mr  Samuel 
Rutherford,  being  so  full  of  homely  similes  and  metaphors,  tending  to 
convey  the  truth  with  such  pleasure  and  evidence  into  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  that  few  or  none  who  heard  him  once  but  were  fond  to  hear  him 
again.'  Rough  they  might  be  in  the  sense  of  being  not  polished  or  finished 
according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  for  this,  indeed,  they  could  not  be,  since  he 
was  required  to  preach  so  often,  generally  once  every  day,  and  sometimes 
twice.  His  untimely  death  gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  from  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church,  that  God  was  frowning  on  the  Secession  cause ; 
but  he  received  the  following  admirable,  almost  prophetic  answer :  '  No,  it 
is  not  a  frown.  You  know  that  God,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
claimed  the  first-fruits,  which  secured  a  good  harvest ;  and  I  expect  that 
there  will  be  raised  up  in  the  Secession  Church  a  good  harvest  of  gospel 
ministers.*  The  ashes  of  Mr  Hunter  repose  in  the  romantic  little  church- 
yard of  Morebattle,  with  the  verdant  *round-topped  hills  looking  quietly 
down  on  its  grassy  mounds;  and  though  no  inscription  is  legible  on  the 
flat  stone  that  marks  the  spot,  his  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  district,  and 
his  name  is  engraved  on-  many  Christian  hearts.  The  following  epitaph 
was  written  for  him  by  Ralph  Erskine  : — 


The  congregation  was  vacant,  after  Mr  Hunter's  death,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  and  four  months,  when  Mr  James  Scott  was  ordained  as  his  successor 
on  the  13th  May  1742.  The  Stitchel  congregation  seems  henceforth  to 
have  been  severed  from  that  of  Gateshaw,  for  it  remained  vacant  till  the 
15th  August  1751,  when  Mr  John  Potts  was  ordained  over  the  united 
congregation  of  Stitchel  and  Kelso.  Like  Mr  Hunter,  his  successor  was  a 
native  of  Roxburghshire,  having  been  bom  at  Africa,  a  small  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Ancrum,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  proprietor.  Regarding  his 
early  life,  no  record  has  been  left ;  and  what  little  information  can  be 
gleaned  regarding  him  is  chiefly  traditionary.  During  seven  years,  Mr 
Scott  preached  in  the  open  air  at  Gateshaw  Brae,  both  in  summer  and 
winter ;  and  it  is  alleged'  that  none  of  his  hearers  ever  felt  cold  even  in  the 
most  inclement  season.  The  reasons  alleged  for  remaining  so  long  without 
a  place  of  worship  were,  that  they  were  afraid  of  persecution,  or  that  they 
hoped  for  a  return  to  the  Established  Church,  in  consequence  of  its  refor- 
mation. When  their  hopes  and  their  fears  alike  proved  groundless,  the 
people  proceeded  to  erect  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brae,  close 
to  the  water  of  ICale,  where  they  worshipped  till  1780,  when  they  removed 
to  Morebattle. 

For  worship  in  the  open  air,  Gateshaw  Brae  was  particularly  suitable. 
It  is  a  singularly  romantic  glen,  through  which  a  brooklet  trickles  noiselessly 
to  join  the  Kale.  The  grassy  spot  where  erst  the  gospel  was  proclaimed,  is 
sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  wood,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  must  have  been 
young;  but  independently  of  this,  the  conformation  of  the  place  is  such  as  to 
afford  shelter  from  the  blustering  westerly  winds.  To  the  east  there  is  an 
older  plantation,  which  even  in  the  days  of  Hunter  must  have  screened  the 
worshippers  from  the  biting  eastern  blasts.  In  the  sanctuary  itself  are  some 
spreading  elm  and  lime  trees,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  feebler  portion 
of  the  flock  may  at  times  have  found  a  kindly  shelter.   From  the  bottom. 


*Tbe  mighty  Hanter,  well  emplojed 

Between  the  distant  poles, 
His  mortal  body  soon  destroyed, 
To  save  immortal  souls/ 
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of  the  dell  to  the  brae-top  is  fully  a  hundred  paces  ;  but  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion on  all  sides  is  such  as  to  form  an  amphitheatre,  with  good  acoustic 
qualities.  A  speaker  standing  at  the  bottom  can  be  heard  without  difficulty 
even  at  the  highest  point ;  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  preaching 
so  as  to  make  ten  thousand  people  hear,  as  Balph  Erskine  is  said  to  have 
done.  In  this  respect  it  has  great  advantages  over  Stitchel  Brae,  and 
indeed  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  sanctuary  under  the  open  canopy  of 
heaven.  At  that  period  the  surrounding  country  was  in  general  uncultivated 
and  unenclosed,  so  that  worshippers  from  all  directions  could  converge  on 
the  hallowed  spot  without  hindrance ;  but  though  much  of  its  surroundings 
has  now  been  cultivated,  the  Brae  remains  intact,  and  the  pilgrim  can  see 
it  still  as  it  appeared  in  the  days  of  Hunter  and  Scott. 

Mr  Scott  appears  to  have  prepared  his  sermons  with  great  care;  he 
always  wrote  wit.h  exactness  all  he  intended  to  deliver  from  the  pulpit.  Of 
his  published  sermons,  some  were  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author 
himself,  while  others  were  transcribed  from  his  notes  by  another  band; 
but,  in  regard  to  accuracy  of  expression,  no  diffisrence  is  observable.  He 
was  noted  for  punctuality  in  all  things ;  and  people  used  to  regulate  their 
watches  by  the  time  he  went  out  for  his  daily  walks.  In  attention  to 
the  duties  of  catechising  and  family  visitation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  attend- 
ing on  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  he  was  most  punctual ;  he  subor- 
dinated everything  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  official  duties.  His  people  were 
not  less  exemplary  in  all  Christian  works.  Fellowship  meetings  were  very 
numerous  in  the  district ;  and  these  were  not  confined  to  men,  for  a  number 
of  female  prayer  meetings  flourished  for  many  years  in  the  congregation. 
The  effect  of  maternal  influence  has  long  been  proverbial,  and  it  is  perhaps 
owing  to  these  mothers  in  Israel  that  an  extraordinary  number  of  ministers 
have  been  reared  in  this  congregation,  and  that  the  worth  of  its  Christian 
families  has  been  conspicuous  for  generations.  The  young  men  connected 
with  the  congregation  who  obtained  licence  to  preach,  were  the  following 
Mr  Young,  who  after  licence  connected  himself  with  another  denomination; 
Mr  Murray,  of  Lockerby ;  Dr  Pringle,  of  Perth ;  Mr  Robson,  of  Cupar-Fife, 
father  of  Dr  Bobson ;  Mr  Oliver,  of  Linlithgow ;  Mr  Wilson,  of  Ayton ;  Dr 
Stevenson,  of  Ayr ;  Mr  Culbertson,  of  Leith ;  Dr  Balmer,  of  Berwick ;  Mr 
Brown,  of  Newarthall ;  Mr  Pringle,  of  Newcastle ;  Mr  Stobbs,  of  Stromness; 
Mr  Eckford,  who  went  to  Canada ;  Mr  Clark,  of  Abemethy  ;  Mr  Oliver,  ot 
Glasgow  ;  Mr  Scott,  of  Bathgate ;  Mr  King,  of  Toronto ;  Mr  Balmer,  in  the 
United  States ;  and  Mr  Hogarth,  preacher.  Seven  of  these  have  been  licensed 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  present  senior  minister,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cranston. 
Four  promising  young  men  were  cut  down  by  death  during  the  progress  ot 
their  studies,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  To  this  day  the  congregation  is 
conspicuous  for  intelligence ;  and  the  descendants  of  those  godly  men  and 
women  who  worshipped  at  the  Brae,  though  scattered  over  the  land,  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  claim  connection  with  Gateshaw. 

Mr  Scott  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine.  In  1747* 
when  the  Secession  Church  was  divided  into  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher 
sections,  the  Erskines  took  part  with  the  Burghers ;  but  Mr  Scott  took  the 
other  side.  It  is  related,  that  when  Mr  Scott  reached  Gateshaw,  after  the 
Synod,  when  the  split  took  place,  his  wife  asked  what  side  he  had  taken ; 
and  when  he  explained  matters,  the  lady  at  once  said  she  could  np  longer 
attend  his  ministry  after  he  had  virtually  excommunicated  her  father  and 
uncle.  Nothing  further  was  said ;  but  Mrs  Scott  thenceforth  rode  every 
Sabbath  to  Jedburgh,  where  she  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
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Shanks.  This  produced  no  alienation  of  affection,  however ;  for  Mr  Scott 
regularij  saw  her  safelj  seated  on  horseback  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and 
duly  waited  her  return  in  the  evening.  One  of  Mr  Scott's  elders,  who  came 
from  the  west,  used  to  meet  Mrs  Scott  on  her  way  to  Jedburgh,  when  he 
nev&rgoamed  her ;  but  when  he  met  her  returning  in  the  afternoon  he  always 
lifted  his  hat,  and  made  obeisance.  It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  whole 
course  of  bis  long  ministry,  Mr  Scott  was  never  once  laid  aside  from  the 
public  work  of  the  Sabbath  by  indisposition,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
Sabbaths  immediately  preceding  his  death.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February 
1773,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  ministry,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  parish, 
in  the  churchyard  of  Ancrum.  No  monumental  stone  marks  the  spot  where 
Ilia  ashes  repose.  Mrs  Scott  afterwards  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  she 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  connected  with  the  congregation  of  Bristo 
Street.  .Her  force  of  character  was  apparent  to  the  last,  and  during  forty 
years,  according  to  her  own  statement,  no  shadow  of  doubt  crossed  her  mind 
regarding  her  interest  in  the  Saviour.  One  marked  feature  in  her  character 
was  an  extraordinary  love  of  elegance  and  even  finery  in  dress.  To  her 
minister,  Dr  Peddie,  who  made  some  remark  on  the  subject,  she  expressed 
her  opinion,  that  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  have  suitable  out- 
ward  adornment, — ^a  principle  sound  in  itself,  and  that  may  reasonably  be 
applied  to  church  building  as  well  as  dress. 

It  was  during  Mr  Scott's  ministry,  in  1749,  that  the  first  church  was 
erected  at  Gateshaw.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kale ;  and  at  a 
little  distance  behind,  close  to  a  wooded  brae,  and  facing  the  south-east, 
was  the  minister's  house.  The  precise  appearance  of  the  church  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  ;  but  a  sketch'of  the  district  as  it  then  existed  will  show 
that  it  could  not  be  very  magnificent.  In  respect  of  physical  comfort,  the 
people  were  in  what  we  would  consider  a  wretched  condition.  The  greater 
part  of  each  farm  consisted  of  outfield  or  unenclosed  land,  which  was 
simply  moorland,  in  which  a  few  hardy  black  cattle  and  small  hirsels  of 
sheep  managed  to  drag  out  a  dreary  existence.  The  infield  portion  of  the 
farm  consisted  of  a  few  small  fields  near  the  steadings,  generally  enclosed 
only  with  turf  dykes,  in  which  oats  and  bear  were  sown  in  spring,  but  little 
else  than  weeds  were  reaped  in  autumn.  Wheat  was  hardly  known  even 
in  the  Lothians ;  and  not  a  blade  of  it  was  grown  farther  north.  Clover  and 
turnips  had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  a  regular  system  of  turnip  husbandry  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland,  by  Mr  Dawson  of  Frogden,  near 
Morebattle,  in  1753.  Potatoes  were  hardly  known  in  the  country  till  1760, 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  church  was  built.  The  food  of  the  people 
was  of  the  coarsest  description.  Even  the  farmers  lived  on  '  kail,  groats, 
Diilk,  and  bear the  grain  being  first  dried  in  a  pot,  then  ground  in  a  quern 
turned  with  the  hand,  after  which  it  was  made  into  bannocks  and  cakes, 
which  were  toasted  among  the  ashes.  Animal  food  cost  little  money,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  obtained  ;  and  the  little  that  was  used  even  by  farmers  and 
the  better  classes,  was  salted  beef  or  mutton  stored  up  at  Martinmas  for  the 
winter's  consumption.  The  wages  of  day-labourers  were  4d.  a  day  in 
winter,  and  6d.in  summer;  while  maid-servants  got  about  £1, 5s.  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  the  half-ye&r,  man-servants  getting  only  a  trifie  more.  The  shoes 
^ere  single-soled,  and  were  made  of  leather  tanned  from  horse-hides.  The 
men,  in  the  winter  evenings,  employed  themselves  in  stitching  an  additional 
sole  on  the  shoes  of  themselves  and  their  neighbour  lassies,  besides  making 
^hips,  mending  broken  harness,  and  otherwise  helping  to  keep  things  tidy, 
'^here  was  no  newspaper  then  in  Scotland,  and  no  periodical  literature ;  but 
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the  sonnets  and  sermons  of  Kalph  Erskine,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Boston, 
Hervey,  and  Owen,  were  found  at  many  a  fireside,  while  the  Bible  and  the 
'  Carritch'  were  valued  above  all  else.  There  was  implicit  faith  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Satan,  and  in  many  guises  he  was  believed  to  present  himself, 
especially  in  times  of  solemn  services.  In  times  of  sickness,  or  when  death 
approached,  the  enemy  was  understood  to  be  particularly  busy.  A  worthy 
man,  connected  with  the  Morebattle  congregation,  was  laid  on  his  death- 
bed, and,  in  conversation  with  his  minister,  said,  '  The  enemy  has  been 
troubling  me  a  good  deal ;  but  at  last  I  packed  him  off,  and  he  never  lookit 
ower  his  shouther  again.'  There  was  equally  strong  faith  in  God,  and  in 
the  promises  of  the  Bible  ;  and  if  by  any  means  they  could  grasp  the  special 
promises,  no  power  could  thenceforth  disturb  or  alarm.  They  had  special 
reverence  for  religious  ordinances.  It  was  common  for  heads  of  families 
and  others  to  have  a  written  covenant  with  Jehovah,  which  was  renewed 
previous  to  every  sacrament;  and  whether  it  was  written  or  not,  there  were 
great  and  solemn  searchings  of  heart  before  every  communion.  In  circum- 
stances like  these  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that'  ideas  were  narrow — as 
they  were  very  specially  among  the  An ti -Burghers.  No  other  denomination 
was  recognised  by  them  as  worthy  of  the  Christian  name,  and  they  would 
attend  no  other  church,  if,  on  any  Sabbath,  their  own  was  accidentally 
vacant.  In  the  session-book  at  Morebattle,  there  are  records  of  parties 
being  censured  in  the  time  of  Mr  Scott  for  being  married  by  the  Burgher 
ministers.  When  comfort  was  so  little  known  in  their  own  homes,  we  can- 
not conceive  that  the  place  of  worship  had  any  pretensions  to  elegance. 
That  it  was  thoroughly  substantial,  however,  is  proved  from  existing  remains. 
The  old  church  at  Morebattle  is  covered  with  the  same  roof  under  which 
the  congregation  worshipped  near  the  Brae,  and  though  it  is  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  there  is  no  roof  in  the  parish  that  has  suf- 
fered so  little  from  Morms.  The  same  woodwork  is  also  inside  the  church ; 
and  in  the  old  square  pews,  still  existing,  the  Gateshaw  congregation  sat 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr  Scott.  The  sacrament  was  dispensed  for  the  last 
time  at  Gateshaw  on  the  21st  May  1780 ;  and  on  the  Monday  after  the 
sermon  the  process  of  demolition  commenced,  and  the  building  was  removed 
to  the  village.  The  new  church  was  finished  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
and  was  opened  by  Dr  Pringle  of  Perth.  One  of  the  first  baptisms,  if  not 
actually  the  first  in  the  new  church,  was  the  late  Rev.  James  Pringle  of 
Newcastle. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  passed  after  the  ordination  of  Mr  Scott, 
during  which  the  congregation  had  only  three  ministers.  The  Rev.  David 
Morrison,  the  third  minister  of  the  congregation,  was  ordained  on  the  16th 
March  1779,  and  it  was  in  the  freshness  of  his  new  ministry  that  the  new 
church  was  erected  at  Morebattle.  Since  Mr  Morrison's  ordination,  the 
Morebattle  church  has  never  been  without  a  settled  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cranston  having  been  ordained  as  his  colleague  and  successor  on  the  25th 
January  1815.    Mr  Morrison  died  three  years  afterwards,  in  May  1818. 

For  many  years  the  history  of  the  congregation  has  been  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful, and  there  has  been  little  among  the  people  dwelling  among  the  outskirts  of 
the  Cheviots  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  But  the  Christian  pastor 
has  been  labouring  faithfully  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  students  have 
been  trained  for  the  ministry  under  his  care ;  and  by  every  one  who  knew 
him,  Mr  Cranston  has  been  highly  esteemed  for  his  faithful  and  spiritual- 
minded  preaching.  That  the  congregation  has  struck  its  roots  deeplj?  is 
apparent  from  their  recent  history.    On  the  19th  of  January  1864,  the  Bev. 
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Mungo  Giffen  was  ordained  as  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cranston,  and  the  settlement  was  perfectly  unanimous.  On  the  18th  of 
October  the  same  year,  the  jubilee  of  Mr  Cranston  was  celebrated,  when  the 
venerable  pastor  was  presented  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  sovereigns  as  a 
token  of  the  congregation's  continued  regard.  And  now  a  new  and  handsome 
church  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £1000,  and  without  any  extra- 
neous help  the  church  has  been  opened  free  of  debt.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
some  influential  members  who  helped  largely  with  the  subscriptions  ;  but  the 
new  church,  and  the  respectable  congregation,  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the 
vitality  of  Secession  principles.  In  all  the  original  seats  of  our  church  the 
cause  is  still  flourishing ;  and  the  village  of  Morebattle,  as  the  sphere  of  the 
first  ordination,  and  the  scene  of  a  secession  so  early  as  1723,  is  well  en- 
titled to  a  high  place  in  our  denominational  history. 

One  memorable  event  that  has  occurred  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  was  the  commemoration,  on  the  17th  of  October  1839,  of  the  first 
ordination  a  hundred  years  before.  On  this  centenary  occasion,  three  thou- 
sand people  assembled  at  the  Brae,  where  suitable  services  were  conducted 
in  the  open  air.  The  Rev.  Walter  Hume,  Yetholm ;  the  Rev.  James 
Clark,  Jedburgh ;  the  Rev.  Messrs  Cranston,  Morebattle ;  Ronton,  Kelso  ; 
Pringle,  Newcastle;  and  Thomson,  Coldstream,  conducted  the  services,  all 
of  whom  except  two  have  now  gone  to  unite  with  a  nobler  company  of 
worshippers.  Twenty-six  years  have  nearly  elapsed,  but  the  centenary  is 
remembered  with  the  warmest  emotion  by  many  in  the  district.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  '  golden  October.'  From  a  cloudless 
canopy  of  blue  the  sun  came  forth,  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  ;  and  over  the 
yellow  leaves  of  Gateshaw  woods,  as  well  as  the  brown  ferns  on  the  un- 
dulating hill-sides,  a  golden  lustre  was  gloriously  djflused.  In  the  stillness 
of  that  autumn  day  there  ascended  from  the  three  thousand  worshippers  the 
song  of  praise,  that  seemed  '  to  take  the  soul  of  that  waste  place  with  joy.' 
The  sermon  by  Mr  Pringle,  and  the  addresses  by  Mr  Cranston,  Mr  Ronton, 
and  Mr  Thomson,  were  in  the  noblest  strain  of  Christian  eloquence,  setting 
forth  with  special  emphasis  the  great  principles  and  causes  of  the  Secession. 
It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  for  a  lifetime ;  and  as  the  rays  of  the 
western  sun  glinted  on  the  Cheviot  slopes,  the  straggling  groups  of  wor- 
shippers spread  themselves  over  liill-side  and  pathway  on  the  homeward 
journey,  filled  with  much  of  the  old  spirit  which  had  animated  the  Cove- 
nanters and  Seceders  of  former  days.  Let  advocates  of  '  enlightened  Chris- 
tianity' say  what  they  will,  and  let  arrows  in  clouds  be  directed  against 
'semi-puritanical'  Scotland,  we  will  never  cease  to  affirm,  that  to  scenes 
and  associations  like  those  we  have  been  describing,  this  part  of  the  empire 
owes  much  of  its  greatness. 


The  Awakening  op  Italy,  and  the  few  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
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student  of  history  especially,  who  knows 
how  mighty  both  for  good  and  evil  that 
country  has  been,  how  many  and  powerful 
are  the  streams  of  political,  ecclesiaatical, 
and  spiritual  influence  that  have  flowed 
down  from  its  majestic  past  as  their  source 
on  our  own  and  other  lands,  and  indeed 
to  every  enlightened  lover  of  his  kind,  the 
present  condition  of  the  *  Italian  question,' 
and  of  the  Italian  nation  as  a  whole,  must 
be  matter  of  the  most  lively  concern. 
That  people,  moreover,  has  very  recently 
passed  through  so  great  ana  striking 
changes  in  the  attempt  to  realize  national 
unity  and  independence,  as  to  awaken  and 
warrant  the  belief  that  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence is  watching  over  them,  and  that  they 
are  destined  to  play  a  not  less  important 
part  in  the  future  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  For  all  who  would  know  the 
grounds  on  which  this  expectation  rests, 
and  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
inner  and  outer  life  of  the  Italian  nation, 
under  each  of  its  most  marked  divisions, 
from  the  base  of  the  Alps  onward  to 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  volume  before  ua 
wiU  furnish,  we  believe,  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy  information  that  has  as 
yet  met  the  public  eye.  That  the  author 
has  diligently  qualified  himself  for  his  task 
is  sufficiently  plain.  The  work,  he  informs 
us,  is  founded  partly  on  personal  observa- 
tions, he  having  '  made  four  visits  to  Italy, 
and  resided  about  a  year  in<  that  country, 
and  partly  on  the  study  of  the  Italian 
journals,  the  numerous  pamphlets,  political 
and  religious,  which  have  recently  issued 
from  the  press  of  Italy,  the  reports  of 
Boards  of  Commerce,  and  the  Blue  Books 
of  the  Italian  Government.' 

The  subject-matter  and  method  of  the 
volume  will  also  be  best  and  most  briefly 
stated  in  his  own  words : — '  First  comes  a 
glance  at  the  past  of  Italy.  Founding  a 
stable  order  in  the  earth.  Italy  diffuses 
amongst  the  nations  the  arts  and  letters 
which  she  had  received  from  Greece,  and 
thus  became  the  first  great  secular  educa- 
tor of  the  world. 

*  Then  follows,  secondly,  the  Italy  of  to-day. 
On  the  surface  is  seen  the  absence  of  great 
principles,  the  want  of  fixity  in  all  minds,  and 
the  conflict  of  numerous  parties,  political 
and  religious  ;  while  below  the  surface  is  a 
dense  substratum  of  popular  superstition 
which  crops  up  in  processions,  pilgrimages, 
and  enslaving  and  demoralizing  beliefs. 

'  Thirdly,  the  awakening  of  the  Italian 
intellect  comes  under  consideration,  as 
shown  in  the  demand  for  political  and 
ecclesiastical  independence  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  the  revival  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  in  Tuscanv,  and  the  resurrection  of 
pantheistic  philosophy  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula. 


'The /ourMhead  comprises  the indastrisl, 
commercial,  and  legislative  movements 
in  Italy,  as  seen  in  the  rapid  advance  of 
its  trade,  and  the  efforts  of  its  Parliament 
to  frame  a  national  system  of  education,  to 
suppress  the  conventual  establishments,  and 
to  emancipate  marriage  from  the  exclnsire 
control  of  the  priesthood. 

*•  Fifth  is  the  evangelization  of  the 
peninsula.  This  is  destined  to  be  the 
crown  of  the  whole  movement;  but,  un- 
happily, it  is  as  yet  only  in  its  beginning. 
Intellect  is  awakening  in  Italy ;  but  con- 
science— the  divine  force  in  human 
society,"  as  D*Aubign^  has  styled  it— still 
slumbers.' 

The  closing  portion  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Home  and 
its  crisis,  emhracing  the  present  state  of 
the  Pontifical  Government  and  the  condi- 
tion of  its  subjects,  the  relation  of  the 
temporal  power  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
the  effect  its  extinction  is  likely  to  have 
upon  Italy  and  upon  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted,  even 
partially,  with  Dr  Wylie's  former  writinf^s, 
it  will  be  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
volume  is  eminently  readable.  While 
occnpied  mainly  with  divine  truth,  and 
the  obstacles  and  adversaries  with  which 
that  truth  is  contending,  it  palpitates  all 
over  with  human  interest,  and  without 
being  sensational,  has  to  our  mind  a  more 
quickening  and  irresistible  charm  than  the 
most  exciting  fiction.  Pictures  of  Italian 
scenery,  and  of  life  and  manners  from 
almost  every  class  and  order  of  society, 
taken  with  almost  photographic  fidelity 
and  freshness,  scraps  of  dialogue  betwixt 
the  author  and  certain  leaders  of  opinion 
in  the  peninsula  on  some  of  the  most 
vital  questions  of  the  day,  the  disclosure 
of  some  important  secrets,  particularly  as 
to  the  papal  system  of  espionage,  and  the 
condition  of  the  prisons  in  Rome,  together 
with  remarks  on  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  that  hierarchy  itself,  the 
various  aspects  and  bearings  of  which 
have  for  many  years  manifestly  formed 
the  author's  special  and  enthusiastic  study 
— ^the  whole  clothed  in  a  style,  perhaps 
here  and  there  excessively  ornate,  yet 
uniformly  vigorous  and  chaste,  and  rising 
at  times  into  impassioned  eloquence,  com- 
bines to  produce  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  instructive  volumes  we  happen  for 
months  past  to  have  met  with.  As  a 
commentary  on  the  tidings  that  already 
reach  us  daily  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
those  still  more  stirring,  which,  doubtless, 
await  us,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  this  latest  production  of  Dr 
Wylie's  pen  has  become  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works,  and  indeed,  to  very  many. 
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the  book  of  the  season.  It  wonid  be  easy 
tA  fill  pages  with  arresting  extracts,  as  the 
volame,  like  the  land  of  which  it  treats, 
is  all  aglow  with  beauties ;  bnt  we  forbear, 
simply  assuring  our  readers,  that  should 
they  purchase  and  peruse  it,  they  will  find 
an  ample  recompense  both  for  their  money 
and  their  time. 

ScsiPTUBB  Studies  ;  or,  Things  New  aitd 
Old.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whitb, 
Knox  Free  Church,  Haddington.  Small 
8to,  pp.  405. 

Edinburgli :  W.  P.  Kennedy.  186(1 
Mb  Whitb  has  repeatedly  appeared  before 
the  public,  and  has  yery  justly  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  an  author.  The 
work  before  us  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of 
an  acute  and  vigorous  mind,  who  thinks 
earnestly  and  independently  on  the  sub- 
jects which  come  under  his  consideration, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  hazard  an  opinion 
which  has  not  already  obtained  currency 
and  sanction ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
careful  that  all  his  speculations  be  bounded 
hy  the  law  and  the  testimony.   A  book  by 
sach  a  person  must  always  be  interesting, 
and  worthy  of  commendation.    We  must 
say,  however,  that  we  do  not  see  that  the 
present  publication  was  called  for,  at  least 
in  the  form  in  which  it  appears.  Of  making  * 
many  hooks  there  is  no  end ;  and  there  is 
a  responsibility  (besides  the  pecuniary  one) 
in  prosecuting  such  a  calling.    The  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  author,  we  should  sup- 
pose, was  to  make  a  general  delivery  of 
certain  articles  which  had  accumnlated  in 
his  repositories — articles  which  had  very 
creditably  served  their  primary  purpose, 
and  which  might,  without  any  great  loss 
to  the  public,  have  been  allowed  to  sink 
into  oblivion.   The  book  consists  of  forty- 
two  separate  papers;  and  many  of  these,  if 
we  are  not  deceived,  had  been  pulpit  dis- 
conrses,  which  have  probably  been  slightly 
abridged  and  modified.    Several  of  them 
seem  regularly  articulated  sermons.  In 
9t  least  one  place,  the  usual  homiletic 
address  has  not  been  expunged — 'And, 
niy  friend,  the  unsearchability  of  God  and 
Ms  ways  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
for  created  minds.'   Others  of  the  pieces 
look  very  like  communion  addresses.  Por 
example,  in  the  one  entitled  'The  Be- 
liever set  as  a  seal  on  Christ's  heart,'  we 
And  the  expression:  '  So  that  now,  when 
I  am  about  to  eat  of  thy  flesh  and  drink  of 
thy  blood,  I  may  do  it  with  a  heart  united 
to  thine— with  a  heart  whose  image  could 
be  stamped  on  thine — with  such  an  image 
as  Thou  wouldst  like  to  look  at — ^with  such 
an  image  as  I  would  like  Thee  to  see — that 
I  may  communicate  under  the  eye  of  thy 
love,'  etc. 

In  the  preface,  Mr  White  says :  *  This 


volume  is  miscellaneous  in  its  outward 
form.   It  is,  however,  believed  that  intelli- 
gent readers  will  perceive  a  unity  in  the 
mode  of  thinking,  and  also  in  the  product 
of  thought  which  it  presents  for  their  con- 
sideration.' Now,  that  it  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  production  of  one 
individual,  and  that  none  of  the  parts  jar 
with  one  another,  we  most  readily  admit ; 
but  we  can  imagine  no  object  the  author 
had,  at  first,  in  view,  beyond  benefiting  the 
public,  by  submitting  to  them  a  number  ot 
old  and  very  respectable  papers  he  had  on 
hand.     He  says,  indeed :  '  The  author 
has  attempted  to  show -what,  so  far  as  he 
is  aware,  has  never  before  been  done — ^the 
accordance  of  the  Fobm  of  Sgbiptuiib 
with  the  analogy  of  creation,  with  the 
nature  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.    He  has  endeavoured 
to  make  it  apparent  that  the  Bible  is 
formed  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  the 
works  of  creation,  and  that  it  is  more 
fitted  on  this  account  to  exercise  and  de- 
velop the  human  mind,  than  it  could  have 
been  if  its  truths  had  been  presented  in  an 
artificial  system,  however  perfectly  con- 
structed.'  But,  then,  he  says  also :  *  In- 
terspersed throughout  the  volume  there  is 
an  internally  connected  series  of  essays. 
They  may  be  described  as  essays  on  the 
structure  of  the  Bible,  and  expositions  of 
its  contents  as  one  organic  whole.'  He 
says  again  :  'It  is  a  great  defect  in  point  of 
unity,  that  these  essays  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  volume,  and  not  presented 
together.    This  arose  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  composed  while  the  volume 
was  passing  through  the  press.   The  author 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  such  a 
series  of  essays,  even  at  the  time  when  this 
publication  was  commenced.*  These  essays 
are  seventeen  in  number.  The  first  five  are 
interspersed,  and  the  last  twelve  are  given 
continuously,  immediately  before  the  con- 
cluding piece.   A  glance' at  the  title-page 
will  show  any  one  that  they  relate  chiefly 
to  the  structure  of  the  Bible;  and  our 
theory  is,  that  when  the  printing  of  the 
book  had  proceeded  a  certain  length,  the 
afterthought  had  occurred  to  the  author 
that,  by  supplying  these  essays,  something 
like  a  definite  aim  and  object  would  be 
imparted  to  the  volume.   At  all  events,  it 
is  certainly  a  great  infelicity  that  the  work 
was  not  regularly  blocked  out  from  the  first, 
and  all  the  parts  made  to  bear  on  the  par- 
ticular point  afterwards  chosen.  We  should 
be  delighted  to  have  from  Mr  White  a 
volume  on  the  structure  of  the  Bible.  The 
subject  i^  important,  and  he  is  admirably 
qualified  to  handle  it.   But  were  he  to  set 
himself  to  such  a  work,  while  he  might 
give  us  the  substance  of  the  essays,  pro- 
bably with  additions,  we  are  persuaded  he 
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wo  aid  omit  the  greater  part  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  originally  intended 
that  this  Yolame  shoald  consist. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  work  possesses 
the  great  merit  of  showing,  in  doctrine, 
incorrnptness,  and  that  it  contains  many 
original,  striking,  and  valaable  ideas.  Yet 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  accord  onr  nn- 
qaalified  approval.  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  types  are  presented  to  ns  in  Scripture, 
and  consequently,  that  the  typical  plan  of 
interpretation  is,  within certainlimits,  justi- 
fiable and  proper,  indeed  absolutely  neces- 
sary;  but  great  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion are  required.-  Oar  forefathers  pro- 
ceeded freely  in  this  department.  When- 
ever anv  analogy  or  resemblance  was 
perceived  between  one  person  or  thing  and 
another,  forthwith  the  one  was  declared  to 
be  a  type  of  the  other.'  In  modem  times, 
this  is  regarded  as  hazardous  and  unwar- 
rantable ;  but  Mr  White  revels  in  typologv. 
We  are  mistaken  if  judicious  readers  do 
not  regard  some  portions  of  the  following 
passage  as  fanciful  and  incorrect 

*The  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  was  a 
type  of  our  Lord's  body  in  its  state  of 
humiliation — as  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 
The  tabernacle  atShiloh,  atKiijatbjearim, 
and  on  Mount  Zion,  was  a  type  of  our 
Lord*s  body  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
under  the  dispensation  of  grace.  The 
temple  of  Solomon  was  a  type  of  our  Lord's 
body  under  the  dispensation  of  glory. 
Moses  was  a  type  of  our  Lord  as  a  prophet. 
The  priests  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  per- 
petuating the  office  by  a  succession  of 
persons,  was  [were]  a  type  of  his  priest- 
hood. And  the  house  of  David  was  a 
type  of  him  as  a  king.  David,  in  his  own 
personal  history,  was  a  type  of  our  Lord's 
sufferings  and  conflicts  and  victories.  God's 
anointing  of  him,  by  means  of  Samuel,  with 
what  he  calls  my  holy  oil"  was  a  type 
of  our  Lord's  unction  with  the  "oil  of 
gladness."  His  entrance  upon  public  life 
by  the  slaughter  of  Goliath,  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter,  was  a  type  of  our  Lord's 
defeat,  on  his  entrance  upon  his  public 
ministry,  of  that  great  archangelic  giant 
who  had,  from  age  to  age,  defied  all  the 
armies  of  the  living  God,  and  before 
whom  none  in  the  form  of  man  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  stand.  David's 
afflictions  were  a  type  of  our  Lord  as  the 
man  of  sorrows;  his  conquests,  of  our  Lord's 
victories ;  and  his  being  made  the  head  of 
the  heathen  was  a  symbol  of  our  Lord's 
"receiving  the  heathen  for  his  heritage, 
and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession."  Solomon,  "  the  king's  son," 
and  whom  God  elected  as  his  own  son,  was 
a  type  of  our  Lord  as  the  Son  of  his  Father, 
the  King  eternal;  his  succession  to  his 
father,  of  our  Lord  as  the  heir  of  all  things ; 


his  building  of  the  temple,  of  our  Lord 
as  the  temple-^builder,  according  to  the 
words  of  Zeehariah,  "  He  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  bear  the 
glory ;"  his  peaceful  reign,  of  our  Lord's 
entrance  into  his  rest ;  his  wisdom,  of  oar 
Lord  as  the  wisdom  of  God — the  fame  of 
which  was  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  that  of  Solomon  did  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  his  magnificence,  of  our 
Lord's  glory ;  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  of  the  union  of  the  Gentile  with 
the  Jewish  Church  in  Christ ;  and  his  Song 
of  Songs  was  a  symbolical  representation 
in  words,  of  the  union,  communion,  and 
reciprocal  affection  of  Christ  and  the 
church.' 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr  White, 
and  should  be  glad  to  see  him  take  ranlL 
as  an  author.  But  we  must  tell  him,  in 
kindness,  that  if  he  is  to  do  so,  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  he  attend  to  a  num- 
ber of  minutiae,  about  which  he  seems  to  be 
altogether  careless,and  on  which  he  blunders 
frequently  and  sadly.  Let  two  or  three 
instances  be  given :  *•  Regions  of  moss  and 
fog  and  heath.'  *  As  the  machine  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  mechanic'  [machinist]. 

*  Following  it  wherever  it  goes  as  the 
needle  does  the  magnet.'  In  such  con- 
'nection,  the  needle  is  the  magnet.  Mr 
White  seems  to  have  thought  of  a  sewing 
needle  dragged  after  a  loadstone.  'The 
different  stratas  of  rocks  which  constitute 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.'  Here  geo- 
logy and  grammar  are  equally  at  fault. 
'No  formal  language  whatever  being  in 
existence,  as  man's  soul  dwelt  in  a  bodj, 
it  could  only  be  addressed  through  the 
body.'    Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  word 

*  only'  being  misplaced,  surely  the  author 
will  not  seriously  maintain  that  God  could 
not  directly  impart  communications  to  the 
mind.  We  forbear  referring  to  a  number 
of  such  uncouth  and  provincial  expressions 
as  *  externalising,'  *  proven,'  *  media- 
tory,' etc.  Such  ^ings  may  be  thought  of 
small  importance ;  but  they  are  insuper- 
able barriers  to  admission  within  the  pale 
of  respectable  authorship. 

A  Hundred  Days  in  thb  East.  Bj 
Alezandeb  Pollock  Black,  MJl, 
London:  John  F.  Shaw.  1865. 
Of  books  on  the  East  there  seems  no  end. 
The  reading  world  is  familiar  with  libraries 
of  what  are  called    'Besearches'  and 

*  Diaries'  and  'Illustrations'  of  oriental 
countries.  Nor  can  the  demand  for  new 
details  have  abated,  as  almost  every  tra- 
veller, who  has  the  gift  of  the  pen,  feels 
tempted  to  narrate  his  impressions  in  some 
volume  of  more  or  less  claim  to  popular 
notice.  Every  author,  of  course,  should 
be  judged  by  the  plan  on  which  his  work 
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h  bailt ;  and  keeping  in  view  this  standard 
nf  criticism,  we  accept  the  record  of  Mr 
Black's  movements  as,  on  the  whole,  an 
interesting  addrtion  to  the  Tourist  Guide 
class  of  compendiams  already  pnhlished. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  fix  points  of  dis- 
puted geography,  or  solve  questions  of  con- 
troverted history,  or  grapple  with  knotty 
topics  of  what  he  styles  ^^pantsBological" 
discussions.  His  avowed  aim  is  more 
modest.  He  offers  a  series  of  sketches 
describing  what  arrested  his  attention 
when  careering  over  the  ground  at  the 
customary  speed  of  a  European  visitor; 
and  these  pictures,  outlined  originally  on 
horseback,  in  native  khan,  beneath  the 
branches  of  an  umbrageous  tree,  or  under 
the  canvas  of  an  Arab  tent,  he  has  touched 
with  nic#r  precision  after  returning,  artist- 
like, to  the  quietness  of  his  own  studio. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  his  pilgrimage 
which  makes  him  stand  apart  from  the 
majority  of  those  who  venture  into  Pales- 
tinian paths.  The  practice  is,  at  a  con- 
venient spot,  to  hire  a  dragoman^  on  whom 
his  employers  depend  for  direction  and 
provision  along  their  route,  as  well  as  for 
not  a  little  of  the  information  to  be  picked 
up  about  places  and  people.  It  appears 
that  this  potent  personage,  being  master  of 
the  situation,  is  apt  to  evince  considerable 
caprice.  To  his  whim,  which  may  shift 
with  every  sunrise,  the  would-be  easy- 
going cavalcade  is  often  forced  to  bend^ 
and  many  individuals  who,  on  the  starting 
of  the  caravan,  dreamt  that  a  paid  servant 
could  never  dare  to  lord  it  ever  them, 
have  reminiscences  of  the  bother  endured 
from  their  conductor,  be  he  greedy  Jew  or 
crafty  Greek.  It  strikes  us,  that  even 
granting  the  advantage  of  not  being  drago- 
man-driven on  the  road,  there  is  an  un- 
conscious tendency  to  exaggerate  the  hard- 
ship of  such  subjection  in  Mr  Black's 
pages.  We  ean  vouch  for  an  example  in 
which,  after  a  slight  show  of  Hebrew 
higgling  in  arranging  the  contract,  or  a 
small  spurt  of  Israelitish  temper  in  execut- 
ing it,  a  certain  Moses  Jacob  was  faithful 
to  his  engagement ;  and  if  all  parties  get 
the  treatment  from  their  guides  that  was 
given  by  him  to  his  retinae,  there  need  be 
no  complaint  about  lack  of  comfort  or 
want  of  opportunity  to  obtain  correct  views 
of  local  customs  in  modem  Canaan.  Mr 
Black,  however,  resolved  to  dispense  with 
the  common  escort.  Up  to  the  time  of 
setting  foot  on  Syrian  soil,  indeed,  he  did 
what  everybody  must  do.  Steamer,  rail- 
way, donkey,  camel,  supplied  the  wonted 
means  of  locfomotion ;  and  his  notes  of 
Mediterranean  voyage,or  Egyptian  journey, 
are  no  more  than  an  abridgment  of  what 
previous  writers  have  told  with  greater 
effect  in  several  respects.  But,  once  landed 


at  Jaffa,  he  furnishes  an  account  which 

{possesses  a  dash  of  interest,  because,  in  the 
anguage  of  the  day,  he  determined  to 
'  rough  it:  He  left  himself  unfettered  by 
baggage,  tent,  or  dragoman  ;  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  plans,  routes,  or  fancy,  and 
go  as  it  so  pleased  him ;  sleep  any  where, 
or,  if  need  be,  nowhere ;  his  commissariat 
replenished  when  and  where  comeatable  ; 
laying  aside  for  the  nonce  western  fasti- 
diousness, itnd  becoming  for  the  hour 
closely  identified  with  Bedouin  rover,  or 
village  peasant,  or  monkish  recluse.  We 
admire  the  pluck,  though  sceptical  regard- 
ing the  prudence  of  his  choice.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  what  it  led  to,  when  with  a 
solitary  muleteer  for  attendant,  he  rode 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jordan  : — 

'My  vagabond  of  a  guide  left  me  at 
Bethany,  nor  has  he- yet  made  his  appear- 
ance. Reaching  the  level  plain,  and  riding 
through  a  boggy  marsh  and  muddy  streams, 
I  traverse  a  quasi-forest  of  acacias,  dwarf- 
oak,  and  prickly  pear,  and  suddenly  find 
myself  in  an  encampment  of  pilgrims,  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  booths  and  stalls, 
while  immediately  adjoining  is  the  military 
bivouac  of  the  escort,  numbering  two 
hundred  men,  their  band  playing  some 
moslem  airs,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  Dismounting  in  an  olive 
and  fig  garden,  and  giving  the  horse  some 
provender;  I  sit  down  and  watch  the  animal, 
having  no  one  to  whom  I  can  entrust  it.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  person 
in  the  whole  encampment  that  speaks 
English  to  whom  I  can  apply  for  informa- 
tion. Nor  was  I  aware,  till  after  the  lapse 
of  three  hours,  that  this  spot  was  the  reputed 
site  of  ancient  Jericho,  now  known  by  the 
term  Iiiha»  My  runaway  guide  now  makes 
his  appearance,  but  not  knowing  his  lan- 
guage, lean  only  look  daggers  at  him.  .  .  . 
Wrapping  myself  in  my  rug,  and  lyingdown 
under  the  shelter  of  a  bush,  I  slept  as  well 
as  the  loud  and  incessant  croaking  of  frogs 
would  permit ;  for  it  is  no  figure  of  speech 
to  say,  their  noise  is  heard  distinctly  above 
the  soldiers'  bugles,  and  surpassing  the  caw- 
caw  that  might  proceed  from  a  colony  of 
rooks  perched  over  one's  head.' 

A  couple  of  days  later,  and  near  the 
same  field,  he  jots  the  following  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  occurred  : — 

'Having  neither  tent  nor  dwelling,  I 
look  for  and  find  a  sheltered  nook  where  I 
refresh  nature  with  a  frugal  meal,  and  with 
tranquil  heart  lie  down  to  rest.  I  have 
not  been  long  at  ease,  however,  before  I 
am  roused  by  a  hurricane  or  sirocco,  which, 
coming  down  suddenly,  changes  the  face 
of  nature.  Heralded  by  a  lurid  darkness, 
it  bursts  out  ere  I  have  time  to  make  my 
escape.  Ay,  but  where  to?  The  wind 
howls;  the  sand  forms  a  thick  palpable 
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clond.  I  cannot  see  foar  yards  before  me. 
The  storm  increases,  nothing  being  now 
heard  but  the  weird  shriek  of  the  whirl- 
wind riding  on  the  storm  and  canying 
havoc  on  its  wing.  Sand !  sand  I — month, 
eyes,  ears  are  filled.  I  feel  a  sensation  of 
suffocation.  The  atmosphere  is  stifling 
and  snltry.  I  catch  at  intervals  the  prayers 
of  men,  the  shrieks  of  women,  and  wailing 
of  children.  Raindrops  now  begin  to  fall. 
Thanders  roll  as  if  the  heavens  were  crack- 
ing. Clammy  perspiration  starts  from  every 
,  pore.  Again  and  again  I  dip  my  handker- 
chief into  a  streamlet  of  the  brook  Cherith, 
pressing  it  to  my  throbbing  temples,  with- 
out, however,  receiving  much  relief.' 

We  quote  these  paragraphs,  not  for 
their  fine  writing  assuredly,  but  to 
afford  an  idea  of  the  plight  into  which  the 
method  of  travel  selected  by  Mr  Black 
dragged  him.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  he  gained  anything  by  the 
coarse  pursued,  while  we  can  imagine  how 
the  distress  that  befel  htm  might  have  been 
averted  or  diminished  if  he  had  only  pre- 
pared against  mishap  by  having  the  regular 
accommodation  of  a  well- taught  interpreter, 
and  well-stocked  table  at  command.  Pas- 
sages of  a  simitar  exposure  to  hardship 
might  be  cited  from  the  future  stages  of 
his  journal.  Should  our  readers  examine 
the  volume  for  ourselves,  they  may  turn 
to  what  he  encountered  in  Beitun,  in 
Nablons,  in  Haipha,  in  Demon,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  And 
romantic  as  the  successive  episodes  were, 
we  doubt  whether  the  trials  with  which 
they  were  associated  did  receive  an  ade- 
quate compensation  in  the  accuracy  of 
acquaintance  with  the  domestic  life  of 
Palestine  purchased  through  them.  We 
allow  that  Mr  Black  found  access  to  many 
abodes  omitted  by  other  travellers.  We 
grant  also  that  what  he  saw  and  felt  of 
indoor  manners,  are  minutely  registered 
by  one  who  caught  the  incidents  of  the 
narrow  world  around  him.  But  after  all, 
to  what  does  the  worth  of  his  nightly 
scrutiny  amount?  To  little  else  than 
some  thorns  in  the  fleshy  in  certain  nameless 
shapes,  which  all  Hadjis  would  shun  if  they 
could,  and  the  alleviation  of  whose  tor- 
ments is  aided  by  avoiding  the  scenes 
where  they  swarm  ;  or  to  little  else  than 
some  scraps  of  intelligence  about  family 
habits,  which  have  been  communicated 
through  divers  channels  before,  and  a 
vidimus  of  which  may  be  got  any  day  by 
a  stroll  along  the  sides  of  an  oriental  street. 
Our  verdict  of  the  value  attachable  to  Mr 
Black's  inquiring  turn  of  mind  might  have 
been  higher  if  he  had  possessed  a  moderate 
familiarity  with  the  dialect  of  the  districts 
through  which  he  went.  To  become  con- 
versant with  the  inhabitants,  a  man  must 


hare  a  medium  of  talk  as  well  as  of  sight. 
Now,  from  all  we  can  gather,  Mr  Black 
was  no  adept  in  Arabic.  If  we  take  hid 
own  version,  his  scholarship  did  not  ex- 
ceed an  ability  to  connt  the  first  tea 
numerals,  and  affix  or  prefix  them  to  a  few 
more  colloquial  phrases.  A  scanty  vocabu- 
lary this  for  prying  into  customs  that  are 
generally  unnoticed,  or  for  expounding  the 
import  of  facts  which  are  undiscover^  bj 
witnesses  who  choose  to  advance  in  a 
fashion  more  luxurious  than  his.  Oar 
humble  opinion  is,  that  with  whatever 
honesty  he  has  recorded  incidents  which 
fall  not  to  the  lot  of  such  as  tread  the 
beaten  track,  he  has  on  several  occasioos 
been  misled  by  a  simplicity,  from  the  errors 
of  which  a  better  linguistic  training  woald 
have  spared  him.  He  scouts  the  notionof 
being  hoodwinked  by  the  artful  dodges  of 
a  dragoman.  We  sympathise  with  him ; 
but  was  he  never  conscious  of  being  de- 
pendent on  the  second-hand  stories  of  an 
obvionsly  untntored  *  mochere,'  or  col- 
lecting tales  from  the  lips  of  rustic  enter- 
tainers, whose  gabble  was  an  unknown 
tongue  to  him  ?  If  he  plead  guilty  to  soch 
weakness — and  we  suspect  he  must — then 
why  all  this  ado  about  the  privileges  he 
had  through  means  of  the  rare  roads  he 
chalked  out  for  himself  ? 

We  have  nevertheless  followed  him  with 
pleasure  on  his  expedition.  We  can  pro- 
mise to  all  who  take  up  the  book  that  their 
time  will  not  be  misspent  in  examining  it 
carefully;  while,  to  such  as  meditate 
*  A  Hundred  Days'  in  the  same  region^ 
we  say,  Tou  might  do  worse  than  have  Mr 
Black's  jottings  as  a  verbal  vade-mecam, 
when  your  motto  is— Eastward-Ho. 

Bible  Hours  :  Beins  Leaves  from  the  Note- 
book of  the  late  Mary  B.  M.  Duncan. 
London:  James  NUbet  and  Co.  1866. 
This  is  an  admirable  book,  requiring  only 
to  be  known  in  order  to  be  highly  appre- 
ciated. After  reading  her  daily  portion  of 
Scripture,  Mrs  Duncan  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  down  a  few  thoughts  on  it,  and 
from  these  papers  her  husband  has  made 
a  selection  which  he  justly  deemed  worthy 
of  publication.  » For  three  or  four  years 
before  her  death,  which  took  place  at 
Crichton  Manse,  on  the  2d  of  Febrnary 
1865,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Mrs  Dan- 
can  had  lived  very  much  the  life  of  an  in- 
valid. During  these  years  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  a  great  part  of  the  time 
she  could  spare  from  her  necessary  home 
duties  in  the  prayerful  study  of  the  word 
of  God.  In  such  study  she  seldom  used 
other  books,  but  compared  one  part  of 
Scripture  with  another.  It  was  her  special 
delight  to  find  Christ  in  every  part  of  the 
word.  It  was,  indeed,  because  they  testi- 
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fied  of  Him,  that  she  loved  the  Scriptures 
eo  dearly,  and  studied  them  so  closely.' 
In  the  spring  of  1862,  which  she  spent  at 
Clifton,  she  wrote  thus,  on  the  10th  of 
February :  '  I  have  such  delightful  Bible 
times  just  now.  I  could  sit  over  it  all  day 
sometimes ;  and  especially  have  lately  seen 
so  many  chains  of  texts,  bringing  Old 
Testament  and  New  together — ^showing  so 
exactly  one  spirit  in  it  all — one  Jesus.'  A 
good  many  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  are 
dated  at  Clifton  ;  but  some  appear  to  have 
been  written  at  Ettrick  Manse  from  .  1862 
till  1864,  and  others  at  Crichton  Manse, 
the  last  date  there  being  November  1864. 

The  papers  embrace  passages  in  the 
historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  gospels 
and  epistles  of  the  New.  They  are  here 
inserted  in  the  order  of  Scripture,  not  in 
the  order  of  dates.  The  remarks  penetrate 
into  the  profounder  meaning  of  many  pas- 
sages, and  manifest  a  keen  womanly  in- 
sight into  character  and  motive.  Every- 
where Christ  is  seen,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  Scripture  is  always  indicated. 
Some  of  the  remarks  are  unusual  and 
striking.  For  instance,  after  speaking  of 
the  excellent  spirit  and  conduct  of  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  the  writer  refers  to  the  inter- 
preting of  the  chief  butler's  dream,  and 
adds :  '  But  here  Joseph  takes  a  step  sadly 
and  evidently  false, — one,  too,  so  often  taken 
by  ourselves,  that  we  should  dwell  on  it, 
and  on  its  consequences,  with  sympathizing 
interest.  He  uses  his  opportunity  not  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God,  but  to  push  his 
own  fortune.  We  wonder  when  we  find 
him  sajing,  not  "when  this  comes  true, 
acknowledge  and  serve  God,  who  has 
ordered  and  revealed  it  all  to  you,"  but 
only  "remember  He  forgets  that 

nan  is  a  poor  help,  and  that  it  is  only  God 
who  is  a  sure  help,  when  he  thus  forsakes 
his  God,  and  leans  on  the  arm  of  flesh. 
But  how  fully  did  the  result  prove  it  true 
that  it  is  vain  to  put  our  trust  in  man ! — 
^'Yet  did  >  not  the  chief  butler  remember 
Joseph,  but  forgot  him."  * .  The  author's 
remarks  on  the  Sabbath  are  excellent ; 
bnt  she  goes  too  far  when  she  contends 
that  we  are  to  rest  on  the  sacred  day  '  even 
from  holy  work.'  A  long  and  excellent 
paper  on  Besignation  appears  to  have  been 
written  for  the  press.  Mrs  Duncan  lived 
very  near  her  Saviour ;  but  she  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  *■  great  stirs  about  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  millennium,'  etc.  On  this 
subject  she  thus  wrote:  ^  I  will  cling  to  Him, 
and  then  I  will  be  "  always  ready.*'  If  I 
am  straining  my  eyes  to  see  the  distant 
hills,  I  shall  stumble  over  the  stones  in  my 
path.  If  I  am  straining  my  ear  for  the 
trumpet  blast,  I  shall  miss  the  sweet  voice 
beside  me.  I  will  gather  my  manna  day 


by  da^,  and  trust  God  for  the  morrow's 
supply '  (p.  131). 

The  last  forty  pages  of  the  volume  con- 
tain papers  on  the  management  of  children, 
in  which  Mrs  Duncan's  sound  judgment 
and  practical  wisdom  are  everywhere 
apparent.  Her  husband  testifies  that  she 
*  proved  practically  the  value  of  her  prin- 
ciples as  a  Christian  mother,  in  the  evident 
blessing  which  accompanied  her  training 
of  her  own  children.  Her  elder  child — a 
child  remarkable  not  only  for  his  intelli- 
gence, but  also  for  the  extent  to  which 
Christian  principle  ruled  his  life — died  on 
the  18th  of  July  1864,  in  his  fifth  year- 
only  a  few  months  before  his  mother.' 

There  are  some  exquisite  touches  of 
nature  in  these  papers.  Here  is  one.  The 
mother  and  her  first-born  were  all  alone 
in  Ettrick  Manse  one  Sabbath  morning,  all 
the  rest  having  gone  to  church,  and  looking 
on  her  sleeping  babe,  the  mother  said  :  *■  1 
am  alone  in  the  house  this  Sunday  morning 
with  my  little  James.  All  are  gone  to 
church  but  the  lambie  and  his  mother. 
How  sweetly  he  sleeps! — safe  in  having 
felt  her  near,  when  the  little  eyelids 
dropped,  and  the  clenched  hand  softly 
opened,  like  a  night-blowing  bud,  as  his 
sleep  came  on  I  How  sweet  to  feel  myself 
so  much  to  him  I  "As  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you." 
God  speaks  so.' 

On  the  subject  of  prayer  for  children 
Mrs  Duncan  wisely  remarks :  '  Each  child 
should  be  individually  prayed  for,  taught, 
and  prajed  with.  You  can't  deal  with 
human  souls  in  the  mass.  Every  one  has 
its  o.wn  delicate  differences,  and  needs 
study,  and  varied  careful  treatment.'  Mrs 
Duncan  approves  of  children  being  taken 
to  public  services  as  soon  as  they  can  sit 
quiet,  and  she  throws  out  some  judicious 
hints  for  their  management  at  family  and 
public  worship.  She  says :  *  Mnch  may  be 
done  by  a  little  help  and  notice  during  the 
service,  pointing  out  a  text  referred  to, 
their  joining  in  the  singing — even  a  few 
sweeties  given  judiciously,  or  a  kind  pat, 
and  not  always  a  push  or  a  shake  for 
nodding.  For  very  little  ones,  I  would 
have  a  supporting  arm  and  permission  to 
sleep — making  it  quite  understood  in  the 
family,  that  this  is  a  concession  to  tender 
age.  .  .  .  We  hear  a  child  praised  for,  say, 
attention  in  church,  and  a  younger  one 
chidden  for  the  want  of  it,  with  the  example 
of  the  elder  one  held  up  as  good  behaviour; 
whereas  it  is  only  advance  in  age  and 
power  of  stillness,  self-control,  and  imita- 
tion— no  merit.  Well,  the  praised  child 
despises  the  rebuked  one  (rebuked  for  its 
youth  in  fact),  and  increases  in  vanity  and 
want  of  charity,  and  the  poor  little  rebuked 
one  feels  itself  helplessly  wicked*  (p.  222). 
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We  very  cordially  commend  this  volume 
as  one  of  great  practical  yalae.  Its  per- 
usal has  yielded  us  the  highest  pleasure, 
and  has  repeatedly  reminded  us  of  another 
Mary  Duncan  of  kindred  spirit. 

Aids  to  Bible  Keflection  :  For  the 
Dauohtehs  of  Great  Britain. 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1865. 
The  origin  of  this  volume  is  interesting. 
It  was  written  in  the  form  of  letters  by  a 
Christian  mother  to  her  daughter  Anna, 
a  lively  girl  of  seventeen,  when  she  had 
iirst  quitted  her  parents'  roof  *  to  exchange 
it  for  what  is  generally  termed  a  finishing 
educational  establishment,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  her  parents 
culcalated  on  her  gaining  improvement  in 
mind  and  manners,  in  address  and  accom- 
plishments.* The  letters  were  *  continued 
alternately  with  other  varied  communica- 
tions through  the  whole  of  the  term  of  her 
danghter*s  sojourn  at  school and  they 
are  now  published  in  an  elegant  volume, 
*  that  other  parents  in  similar  circum- 
stances may  be  induced  to  adopt  plans  for 
the  same  object,  and  that  young  persons 
of  the  higher  or  middle  ranks  of  society 
may  be  excited  by  their  perusal  to  a  closer 
observation  of  the  plain  and  implied  truths 
of  Scripture.'  They  are  dedicated  to 
mothers,  'under  the  impression  that  pa- 
rental influence  is  a  potent  spell  for  weav- 
ing around  the  hearts  of  their  children  a 
strong  web  of  attachment  to  the  sacred 
volume.* 

The  object  aimed  at  is  most  laudable, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  letters  are  well 
fitted*  to  gain  it.  But  a  style  less  ambi- 
tious would  have  been  more  natural  in  the 
glowing  epistles  which  we  expect  from  a 
mother  to  a  daughter  still  in  her  teens.  It 
has  often  occurred  to  us  in  the  perusal  of 
the  letters  that  the  mother  was  thinking 
more  of  the  eye  of  the  public  than  of  the 
heart  of  her  child.  Thus  prettily  does  she 
describe  the  peace  of  Paradise,  and  the 
homage  of  obedience  paid  by  the  lower 
creatures  to  man :  'The  lordly  lion  and  the 
richly  clothed  tiger  would  cease  their  gam- 
bols with  each  other,  to  attend  to  the  call 
of  their  human  masters.  Their  slightest 
notice  would  bring  them  delighted  to  lick 
their  outstretched  hand,  or  to  crouch 
fondly  at  their  feet.  Fancy  the  finny  tribe, 
as  they  sported  in  the  pure  and .  delicious 
stream  that  watered  the  garden,  eagerly 
flocking  to  the  edge  at  their  approach, 
and  diving  or  leaping  at  their  bidding. 
When  they  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  shady 
grove,  their  feathery  friends  might  pluck 
the  sweetest  fruits  to  gratify  their  taste  ;  or 
they  might  hover  around  to  excite  their  at- 
tention, then  perch  on  the  nearest  bush,  to 
warble  their  sweetest  notes  in  their  ears.* 


The  letters  stretch  over  the  whole  range 
of  Scripture  history,  embracing  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  Paradise,  the  Fall,  the  Judg- 
ment, the  Fallen  Race,  the  Fratricide,  the 
Life  of  Faith,  Parental  Joy  and  Blessing, 
the  Descendants  of  Abraham,  Moses  and 
his  Family,  the  Expected  Deliverance,  the 
Wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  the  Judges, 
First  King  of  Israel,  Second  King,  Bless- 
ings of  the  Promised  Land,  Division  of  the 
Tribes,  Captivity,  Return,  St  John  the 
Baptist,  Advent  of  the  Savionr,  his  Public 
Ministry,  Disciples  and  the  Christian 
Church,  and  Female  Influence  in  the  Pri- 
mitive Church.' 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  appears  to  be  of 
the  Evangelical  school,  rather  than  the 
Broad  or  High  Church.  Thus  does  she 
warn  her  daughter  against  the  love  of  dis- 
play in  religion : — *The  love  of  pomp  and 
splendour  in  religion  is  dangerously  in- 
sinuating as  a  substitute  for  the  love  of 
God.  It  lulls  the  conscience  into  the  de- 
ceiving idea,  that  this  external  pomp  and 
public  honour  are  sufficient  tributes.  Can 
we  not  conclude  that  Solomon  was  thns 
deluded,  when  we  read  that,  after  following 
the  commands  of  God  for  the  dedication  of 
one  solemn  place  of  assembly  to  his  wor- 
ship, he  subsequently  sanctioned  the  use 
of  separate  places,  distinct  from  the  ark 
in  the  temple,  even  high  places,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  heathen  nations  in  their 
sacrifices  to  their  idols  ?  Here  was  the 
origin  of  his  apostasy,  and  that  apostasy 
spread  as  a  contagion  among  his  people, 
marring  and  disgracing  the  glory  which 
had  been  reflected  upon  them  during  the 
commencement  of  his  reign'  (pp.  179,180). 

The  writer  embraces  every  opportunity 
of  urging  practical  lessons  on  the  youthful 
mind,  as  they  rise  naturally  out  of  the 
history;  and  this  materially  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  The  style,  too,  is 
always  elegant,  often  vigorous,  with  a 
copious  use  of  appropriate  epithets.  Such 
slips  as  *  allotted  for,'  instead  of  allotted  to 
(p.  152),  and  'fix  attention  to,'  instead  of 
jix  on,  are  surprising  in  so  accurate  a 
writer.  We  commend  the  volume  to  the 
class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  to  whom  it  is  well  fitted  to  be  usefol. 

A  Critical  and  Exeoetical  Commbs- 
TART  ON  THE  BooK  OF  ExoDUS ;  with  a 
New  Translation.  By  James  Murphy, 
LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Belfast. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1866. 
Two  years  ago  we  reviewed  Dr  Murphy's 
commentary  on  Genesis.  What  we  said 
of  it  is  applicable  also  to  the  work  before  os. 
It  pi:esent8  the  same  features  of  sound 
thought,  careful  analysis,  evangelical  con- 
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sistencj,  laadable  industry,  conscientious 
reaearcb,  and  correct,  if  not  profound, 
eradition.  The  reader  may  trust  Dr 
Marphy :  his  remarks,  so  clear  and  judi* 
cioas,  will  always  commend  tbemselves. 
We  do  not  say  that  be  has  mastered  all 
the  difficulties  or  solved  all .  the  problems  ; 
but  he  fairly  grapples  with  these,  and  em- 
ploys no  desperate  expedient  in  order  to  get 
qait  of  them.  In  the  Commentary  we  have 
first  arrangement  and  division  of  topics ; 
then  the  philology  of  a  few  prominent  or 
difficult  words;  then  a  new  translation, 
which  is  only  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version,  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
the  facts  recorded,  in  their  theological 
and  ethical  bearing :  opposing  opinions  are 
rarely  referred  to,  and  there  is  no  profase 
citation  of  authorities.  What  may  be 
^ven  on  Exodus  in  a  volume  of  362  pages, 
is  here  given  without  parade,  but  perhaps  in 
too  compact  a  shape.  For  there  are  ques- 
tions which  needed  fuller  discussion,  and 
there  are  objections  to  answer  which  re- 
qaired  larger  space.  Colenso's  criticisms, 
however,  are  easily  and  briefly  set  aside, 
for  they  are  either  miserable  philological 
qdbbles,  or  only  arithmetical  joggles. 

The  book  of  Exodus  is  of  special  inte- 
rest, as  giving  the  early  history  and  the 
national  organization  of  the  chosen  seed, 
and  the  divine  laws  ordained  for  their 
government  as  a  people,  and  for  their  faith 
and  worship  as  a  church.  Dr  Murphy 
holds  rightly  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  a  re-enactment  of  the  original 
Sabbath  of  Paradise ;  but  he  does  not  dis- 
cuss the  subject  as  against  those  who 
maintaiu  that  the  Sabbath  given  at  Sinai 
was  a  novelty.  He  adopts  generally  the 
theory  of  interpretation  given  by  the  West- 
minster divines;  for  he  finds  democracy  for- 
,bidden  in  the  Fifth  Commandment,  and 
spiritual  well-doing  enjoined  in  the  Sixth. 
Bat  the  Decalogue,  as  explained  by  the 
Law^ver  himself,  assumes  not  thus  im- 
measurable 8i|^ificance,  since  additional 
precepts  are  given  in  the  following  chap- 
ters ;  but  they  are  not  developed  out  of  the 
^  Ten  Words.'  Commentaries  on  Exodus 
are  not  abundant — are  not  nearly  so  nume- 
rous as  upon  Genesis.  Besides  works  on 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  we  have  of  former 
times  the  prolix  and  ponderous  Hexapla 
of  the  Puritan  Willet,  the  rabbinical  an- 
notations of  Cartwright,  and  the  notes  of 
Hopkins — a  very  heterodox  English  vicar. 
In  more  recent  times,  Rosenroiiller's  Scholia, 
the  German  commentaries  of  Knobel, 
and  of  Keil  and  Delitascb,  and  the  learned 
and  thorough  English  exposition  of 
.Kaliscb,  a  very  learned  Hebrew ;  but  bis 
"Volume  has  not  a  few  rationalistic  theories. 
The  work  of  Dr  Murphy  will  occupy  no 
mean  place  by  the  side  of  his  contempo- 
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raries  and  predecessors.  We  give  him  our 
hearty  thanks,  and  so  will  all  who  read 
and  study  his  lucid  and  suggestive  Com- 
mentary on  Exodus. 

The  Sabbatei.    A  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
RoBBKT  Paterson,  D.D.,  Kirkwall. 
Edinburgh:  William  Ollpbant  and  Co.  1866. 

The  Sabbath  Established  and  Vikdi- 
CATBD.   By  the  Rev.  John  Whttb, 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Moyness. 
Glasgow:  Dayid  Robertson.  1866. 

The  Sabbath  as  enjoined  in  the  Deca- 
logue, AND  the  Day  as  Changed. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Pedun  Bell,  Mid- 
mar. 

Aberdeen:  James  Murray.  1866. 
The  Sabbath  on  the  Rock.  A  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  and  those 
Ministers  who  have  advocated  bis  views, 
etc.  By  a  Sabbath-school  Teacher; 
Author  of  the  '  Moral  Statistics  of  Glas- 
gow,* etc. 

Glasgow:  Porteons Brothers.  1866. 
The  above-named  sermons,  called  forth 
by  the  anti-Sabbath  heresies  of  the  day, 
are  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  but  all  of 
a  high  order.  Dr  Paterson's  is  character- 
ized by  a  strong  grasp  of  bis  subject,  and 
the  eloquence  of  intense  conviction.  Mr 
Whyte'8  is  clear,  popular,  and  lively.  And 
Mr  Peden  Belfs,  as  those  who  know  him 
would  expect,  possesses  originality  and 
depth;  but  also,  unfortunately,  an  un- 
couthness  and  perplexity  of  style,  that  de- 
tracts sorely  from  its  clearness  and  interest. 
We  could  most  earnestly  wish  that  the 
respected  author  could  disengajce  himself 
of  this  latter  peculiarity,  which  often  hides, 
or  rather  neutralizes,,  much  profound  and 
excellent  matter. 

The  letter  by  a  Sabbath-school  teacher 
is  a  singularly  vigorous  production.  The 
author  is  a  bona  fide  working  man.  The 
letter  was  written  in  detached  portions  in 
the  evenings  after  bis  working  hours,  and 
woald  do  honour  to  the  most  practised 
pamphleteer.  Nothing  could  be  more  racy, 
nothing  more  happy  and  successful,  than 
the  way  in  which  tbid  stout  champion 
does  battle  for  the  good  old  doctrine  of 
the  Sabbath.  Let  any  one  read  it,  and  say 
if  he  does  not  make  minced  meat  of  his 
antagonists*  It  contains  not  only  a  refu- 
tation of  the  notorious  speech  of  Dr  Nor- 
man M'Leod,  but  strictures  on  the  Sab- 
bath views  of  Dean  Alford,  Dr  W.  L. 
Alexander,  Mr  Plumptre,  Mr  M'Quirten, 
Mr  Story,  the  Chapel  Minister,  and  Mr  G. 
S.  Bums.  Dr  Duff  has  proposed  that  it 
should  be  circulated  at  a  cheap  rate  by 
thousands  of  copies,  and  we  believe  this  is 
being  done.  A  greater  boon  could  not, 
in  present  circumstances,  be  conferred 
upon  very  many. 
[76UST  1866.  2  A 
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PRBSBTTXRiiL  PBOGBBDINOS. 

Banff, — ^ThU  presbytery  met  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Banff,  on 
Tuesday,  19th  June.  There  was  a  full 
attendance  of  ministers.  Mr  John  Sellar, 
student  of  the  second  year,  gave  in  the  re- 
maining portion  of  exercises  for  third  year's 
attendance  at  Divinity  Hall.  The  presby- 
tery unanimously  sustained  said  exercises 
tn  cumtthf  and  agreed  to  grant  him  the 
requisite  certificate.  Mr  Forrester  read 
the  report  of  presbytery's  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics, which,  after  remarks,  was  received, 
and  the  committee  thanked  for  their  dili- 
gence. Mr  Macdougall  reported  that  he 
had  duly  fulfilled  the  presbytery's  ^point- 
ment,  in  connection  with  the  demission  of 
his  charge  by  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Baxter  of 
Banff.  Thereupon  the  presbytery  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  said  demission.  iParties 
being  called,  there  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation,  Messrs 
James  Sellar,  Ceorge  Merson,  and  Peter 
Fraser.  Mr  Baxter  was  also  present.  The 
commissioners  stated  that,  while  they  did 
not  appear  before  the  presbytery  to  oppose 
the  demission  of  Mr  Baxter,  they  were 
present  to  express  the  extreme  sorrow  and 
regret  of  the  congregation  that  he  had  felt 
constrained  to  take  such  a  step.  They 
sympathised  deeply  with  Mr  Baxter  in  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  they 
begged  now  to  state  that  the  congregation, 
among  whom  he  had  laboured  so  long, 
cherished  towards  him  feelings  of  warmest 
love  and  highest  respect,  and  that,  should 
the  presbytery  see  fit  to  loose  him  from  his 
charge,  they,  the  congregation,  earnestly 
prayed  that  the  blessing  of  God  would  be 
upon  him  wherever,  in  his  providence,  He 
called  him  to  labour.  Mr  Baxter  being 
called  on,  said,  that  he  had  taken  this  step 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  after  much 
prayer  and  careful  deliberatiom  It  was  no 
light  matter  for  a  pastor  to  demit  his  charge 
of  precious  souls.  But  he  felt  that  there 
were  times  and  circumstances  when  it 
might  be  done  with  advantage  to  all  parties, 
when  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  seemed 
plainly  to  indicate  that  such  a  step,  how- 
ever serious,  ought  to  be  taken.  He  felt 
that  it  was  so  in  the  present  case.  Mr 
Baxter,  after  stating  one  or  two  things, 
marking  his  connection  with  the  Banff 
congregation,  reciprocated  strongly  their 
kindly  feelings  and  wishes,  and  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  parting  from  them,  as  also 
from  the  brethren  of  the  presbytery  with 
whom  be  had  associated  so  long.  The 
members  of  presbytery  severally  having 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  Mr  Baxter, 


^tBHtajtirian  €\m). 

and  their  respect  for  his  character  as  a 
single-eyed  and  disinterested  servant  of 
God,  it  was  moved  by  Mr  Forrester,  and 
seconded  by  Mr  BirreU,  that  the  demission 
be  accepted ;  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  Mr  Baxter  loosed  from  his  charge 
in  due  form.  The  commissioners  laid  on 
the  table  an  extract  minute  of  a  congrega- 
tional meeting,  from  which  it  appear^  that 
'  while  the  congregation  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  incurring  further  responsibility 
and  obligation  with  regard  to  the  main-  I, 
tenance  of  ordinances,  at  the  same  time  : 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  their  ■ 
utmost  as  heretofore,  though  they  caDoot 
bind  themselves  to  any  fixed  sum.'  On 
motion  made,  it  was  agreed,  'That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  meet  and  confer 
with  the  congregation  of  Banff  on  an  early 
day,  and  report ;  said  committee  to  hare 
full  powers  to  act  as  circumstances  maj 
require.'  Mr  Forrester  was  appointed 
moderator  for  ensuing  year.  Next  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Banff,  on  Tuesday,  24th 
Joly. 

Berwick, —  This  presbyteiy  met  on  the 
10th  of  July  — the  Rev.  Wm.  Limont, 
moderator.  The  clerk  read  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Dr  Cairns,  apologizing  for  absence  i 
on  the  ground  of  public  duty ;  and  at  hu  i 
request  the  consideration  of  the  overtare  i 
on  the  status  of  the  Mission  Secretaries  i 
was  postponed  till  next  meeting.  The  i 
Mission  Committee  were  instructed  to  send 
a  deputation  to  Holy  Island  to  ascertain 
what  prospect  there  is  of  forming  a  con- 
gregation there,  and  obtaining  a  suitable  i 
place  of  worship.  Mr  James  Lindsay  ba?- 
ing  undergone  all  his  examinations  to  the  i 
satisfaction  of  the  committee,  it  was  agreed 
to  certify  him  to  next  session  of  the  Hall. 
A  communication  was  read  from  the  Ber. 
H.  M.  MacGill,  containing  proposals  of  the 
Home  Committee  anent  the  supplemented 
congregations  of  the  presbytery.  It  was 
agreed  to  recommend  that  in  one  of  the 
cases  there  should  be  an  increase  in  both 
stipend  and  supplement  beyond  the  pro- 
posal. The  Home  Mission  Committee  in- 
timated that  they  had  placed  the  congre- 
gation of  Wooler  First  on  the  list  of  appli- 
cants for  aid  from  the  Loan  Fund.  Mr 
John  Young  read  an  elaborate  report  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Augmentation  of 
Stipend ;  and  the  committee  were  re-ap- 
pointed, with  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  1)- 
Kerr  and  Mr  Andrew  Robb,  to  revise  and 
complete  their  statistics,  gather  informa- 
tion, and  make  suggestions  for  the  farther 
guidance  of  the  presbytery.  The  Bev.  D. 
Young  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
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next  BIZ  raoQth^.  The  qnesUon  of  Union 
was  delayed  till  next  meeting,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  fixed  to  be  the  first 
subject  taken  np  at  next  meeting. 

Ccarlisle. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  White- 
haren  on  the  26(h  Jane,  to  induct  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregation  there — the  Rev.  Henry 
Miller,  moderator.  The  moderator  preached 
from  John  xiv.  18:  *I  will  not  leave  yon 
comfortless.'  The  Rev.  Peter  Carmihers 
having  narrated  the  steps,  and  proposed  the 
questions  of  the  formula,  the  moderator  of- 
fered the  induction  prayer ;  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Leitch  delivered  the  charge  to  Mr  Ander- 
son, and  addressed  the  people.  Mtf  Ander- 
son's name  was  afterwards  added  to  the  roli^ 
and  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  presby- 
tery. Attention  being  called  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  Union 
question  remitted  by  the  Synod,  k  was 
agreed  to  take  np  the  subject  at  next  meet- 
ing. Appointed  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery to  be  held  at  Carlisle  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  September,  at  ten  o'clock.. 

Edinburgh.— The  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  July.  Rev.  R.  Gemmell  was  chosen 
moderatoT  for  the  ensning  six  months. 
The  death  of  the  Rev.  Bavid  Duncan, 
Howgate,  haying  been  reported,  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  record  the  sense  they 
entertain  of  the  great  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained in  his  removal.  It  was  reported 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  augmentation  of  ministers' 
stipends,  the  following  congregations  had 
increased  the  stipends  of  their  pastors; 
Haddington,  East  Church,  Howgate,  Gore- 
bridge,  Mid-Calder,  East^Calder,  North 
Berwick.  Queensferry,  and  Bathgate.  Mr 
James  Niven,  who  had  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Edinburgh  United  Pres- 
byterian Presbytery  on  the  6th  January 
1863,  and  had  subsequently  connected 
himself  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  applied  to  the  court  for  an  Ex- 
tract of  his  licence.  After  some  diseussion, 
the  presbytery  declined  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Mr  Niven,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  already  received  an  extradt  of 
licence,  for  the  purpose  of  admission  to 
another  body,  and  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  preacher  or  member  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  presbytery  then 
entered  upon  the  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  James'  Street  Church,  Dundee,  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  Laurie,  West  Linton.  The 
Hev.  Mr  Muir  appeared  for  the  presbytery 
of  Dundee,  Mr  Mo'ncrieff  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  James'  Street  Church,  and  Mr 
Contts  for  the  congregation  of  West  Linton. 
Tbe  reasons  for  translation  were  read,  as  also 
the  answers  to  the  reasons,  and  the  com- 
niissioners  were  beard*,  after  which  the  pres** 


bytery  agreed  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  24th 
July,  to  hear  the  decision  of  Mr  Laurie. 
It  having  been  reported  that  Mr  Thomas 
Bryson  liad  been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  London,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
China  in  connection  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  as  a  missionary,  it  was 
agreed  to  meet  in  James'  Place  church  ou 
the  evening  of  the  I2th  July,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ordaining  him  to  the  ministry — Mr 
Thomson,  Henderson  Church,  to  preach, 
and  Mr  Morton  to  preside. — The  presby- 
tery met  and  ordained  Mr  Bryson  accord- 
ingly. Afterwiirds  Rev.  Mr  Wardlaw,  of 
the  Missionary  College,  Highbury,  de- 
livered a  charge  to  the  young  missionary ; 
and  Mr  Mullens,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  addressed  the  audience.  —  This 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  24th  July, 
when  Mr  Laurie  accepted  the  call  to 
James'  Church,  Dundee,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  West  Linton  was  dissolved. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  10th 
July— I>r  R.  T.  Jeffrey,  moderator.  The 
clerk  having  reported  the  death,  since  last 
meeting  of  presbytery,  of  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Middleton,  of  St  Vincent  Street  Church, 
the  court  engaged  in  prayer.  Mr  M^Coll 
read  the  following  minute,  drawn  up  by 
the  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
to  prepare  a  statement  for  insertion  in  the 
presbytery's  records  regarding  the  late 
Professor  Lindsay '  The  presbytery  record 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Dr  Lindsay.  He 
died  suddenly  on  Sabbath,  the  3d  of  June, 
after  having  conducted  divine  service  in 
his  own  church  twice,  with  even  more  than 
his  wonted  energy.  They  would  desire 
in  all  humility  to  bow  before  a  dispensa- 
tion so  solemn  and  so  startling.  Of  such 
cases  it  is  said,  Blessed  is  he  whom  his 
Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find  so  doing." 
But  while  comforted  by  this  gracious  as- 
surance, they  see  in  this  event  a  call  to 
increasing  diligence  in  the  work  to  which 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church  has  ap- 
pointed them.  For  many  years  their  de- 
parted friend  has  been  to  them  a  brother 
greatly  beloved,  interesting  himself  in  aJl 
matters  that  have  been  submitted  to  them, 
bringing  to  their  deliberations  a  kindness 
that  won  for  him  their  affectionate  regard, 
and  a  wisdom  that  gave  a  peculiar  value 
to  his  counsels.  And  the  presbytery, 
while  feeling  deeply  their  own  loss,  lament 
also  hi^  removal  from  positions  of  eminent 
usefulness  which  he  occupied  and  adorned. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  an  able  minister  of 
the  New  Testament,"  **  a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ."  As  a  professor,  his  great 
intellectual  ability,  his  soundness  in  the 
faith,  his  varied  and  accurate  scholarship, 
his  aptness  to  teach,  his  loving  sympathy 
with  the  young  men  under  Us  care,  ob- 
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tained  for  him  a  good  degree.*'  A 
memory  so  blessed  the  presbytery  desire 
to  cherish  ;  an  example  so  high  and  pure 
and  useful,  they  desire  to  follow.  Agreed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  Mrs  Lind- 
say as  an  expression  of  the  presbytery's 
sympathy  with  her  and  her  family  under 
their  unspeakable  and  unlooked-for  trial ; 
and  may  He  who  has  been  pleased  so 
painfully  to  afflict  them,  have  them  in  his 
holy  keeping,  that  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  they  may  have 
hope." '  Mr  James  Holmes,  under  call  to 
the  church  at  Stomoway,  having  com- 
pleted his  trials  for  ordination,  the  presby- 
tery appointed  his  ordination  to  take  place 
at  Stornoway,  on  Wednesday,  1st  August 
— Mr  M'Farlane,  Oban,  to  preach  on  the 
occasion,  and  Mr  Dobie,  Glasgow,  to  pre- 
side. The  other  business  before  the  pres- 
bytery consisted  chiefly  of  the  examina- 
tion of  students,  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Divinity  Hall. 

Hamiltm. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  26th,  and  Thursday  the  28ih  J une 
last.  It  was  reported  by  Messrs  Gumon 
and  Black,  that  along  with  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  Motherwell  congregation, 
they  had  attended  the  Presbytery  of 
Lanark  on  the  12th  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  the  call  addressed  by  that 
congregation  to  the  Rev.  James  Dunlop  of 
Biggar,  and  that  on  that  occasion  he  had 
accepted  the  same.  An  extract  from  the 
record  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark  was 
afterwards  laid  on  the  table,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  these  facts.  The  presbytery  ac- 
cordingly appointed  the  induction  of  Mr 
Dunlop  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
congregation  at  Motherwell  to  take  place 
in  the  Masons'  Hall  there,  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th  day  of  July  next,  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon — Mr  Bruce  to  preach,  Mr  Gunion  to 
preside,  induct,  and  give  the  charge  to  the 
minister,  and  Mr  Shearer  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  people  on  that  occasion. — 
This^  presbytery  met  again  in  the  Masons' 
Hall  at  Motherwell,  on  the  10th  July— Bev. 
Mr  Gunion,  moderator.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  members  of  presbytery  ; 
and  Messrs  Beckett  and  M^Luckie,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  being  present, 
were  invited  to  correspond.  The  clerk 
reported  that  he  had  written  to  Mr  Dunlop  to 
be  present,  who  appeared  accordingly.  It 
was  also  reported  that  the  edict  for  his 
induction  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
Motherwell  congregation  had  been  duly 
served  on  the  last  two  Sabbaths.  The 
presbytery  called  for  a  return  of  the  same ; 
and  finding  that  no  person  appeared  to 
object,  they  proceeded  to  the  induction. 
Mr  Bruce  preached  from  John  xii.  21, 
'  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus.'  The  mode- 
rator narrated  the  steps  of  procedure  re- 


garding the  call  to  Mr  Dunlop,  put  to  him 
the  questions  of  the  formula,  and  offered 
up  the  induction  prayer,  after  which  the 
presbytery  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  The  moderator  then  gave  the 
charge  to  the  minister,  and  Mr  Shearer 
addressed  the  people.  At  the  close  of 
worship,  Mr  Dunlop's  name  was  added  to 
the  roll,  and  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  presbytery.  A  communication  from 
the  convener  of  the  Synod  Committee  on 
Theological  Education  was  read,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Messrs  Williamson, 
Inglis,*'and  Grainger,  students,  had  passed 
the  prescribed  examination  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  presbytery  finding  that  all 
the  students  under  their  superintendence 
— viz.,  Mr  John  Grainger  of  the  fourth 
year,  Mr  William  Williamson  of  the  second 
year,  and  Messrs  William  B.  Inglis  and 
Thomas  Grainger  of  the  first  year — had 
delivered  the  various  discourses,  and  per- 
formed the  respective  exercises  prescribed 
to  them  since  last  session,  instructed  the 
clerk  to  certify  them  to  the  Divinity  Hall' 
Ktho. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  11th 
Jane — Mr  Mungo  Giffen,  moderator,  with 
whom  were  six  ministers  and  four  elders. 
The  clerk  reported  that  he  had  received 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery 
a  call  addressed  to  the  Rev.  R.  Whyte,  by 
the  congregation  of  South  College  Street, 
Edinburgh,  together  with  reasons  of  trans- 
lation, and  had  jpollowed  the  order  prescribed 
by  the  Synod  rules  in  such  cases.  The 
presbytery  appointed  a  pro  re  nata  meeting 
to  be  held  to  take  up  this  case  on  the  20th 
June.  Attention  was  called  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  introducing  collections  or  other 
contributions  for  missions  into  the  half- 
yearly  returns  of  congregational  accounts 
of  aided  churches.  The  Rev.  John  Milne 
submitted  the  qitestion,  Whether  elders 
may  be  disjoined  in  the  same  way  as  is  per- 
missible in  the  case  of  ordinary  members, 
namely,  in  the  intervals  of  session,  by 
authority  of  the  moderator,  along  with  the 
elder  of  the  district.  It  was  answered,  that 
by  chap,  i.,  sec.  i.,  rule  16,  it  is  expedient 
that  members,  other  than  ordinaiy  ones, 
should  receive  disjunctions  from  the  ses- 
sion when  met. — The  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  20th  June — the  Rev.  Mungo  Gifien, 
moderator,  with  whom  were  eight  mini- 
sters and  seven  elders.  Compeared  as  com- 
missioners from  the  congregation  of  South 
College  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  prosecute 
the  call  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Whyte,  M.A, 
the  Rev.  Dr  William  Peddie,  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Joseph  Drysdale, 
S.S.C.,  and  others ;  as  also  from  the  First 
Congregation,  Kelso,  Rev.  Henry  Renton, 
Mr  James  Ross,  and  others.  Reasons  of 
translation  and  answers  were  read,  and  the 
commissioners  heard.  After  this,  Mr  Whyte 
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reqaested  that  he  he  allowed  togiyehig 
decision  on  the  earliest  legal  day ;  when  it 
was  agreed  to  resnme  the  cause  on  the 
4th  of  Jolj,  at  twelve  nfton. — The  pres- 
bytery met  again,  4th  July— Be  v.  Mango 
Giffen,  moderator ;  with  him  six  ministers 
and  three  elders.  The  Rev.  H.  Benton 
gave  notice  of  the  following  motion  for  next 
meeting :  <  That  the  statement  in  the  3f»- 
fiojuxry  Record  of  the  church  for  this  month, 
entitled,  Missionaries  required  for  several 
Foreign  Fields,**  calls  for  solemn  considera- 
tion by  the  presbyteries,  sessions,  and  con- 
gregations of  the  church,  disclosing  as  it 
does  a  state  of  things  wholly  unprecedented 
and  most  melancholy,  viz.  that  there  are 
not  fewer  than  seven  existing  vacancies 
in  our  foreign  mission  stations,  and  some 
of  these  among  the  most  important  and 
interesting — (in  Jamaica,  two ;  in  Calabar, 
two ;  in  India,  two ;  in  New  Zealand,  one) ; 
that  there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  sta- 
tions additional  to  those  for  which  mis- 
sionaries are  urgently  demanded — (for  Caf- 
fraria,  two ;  and  for  India,  five) :  and  that, 
besides  these,  a  number  are  required  and 
could  be  at  once  employed  in  ample  spheres 
of  utmost  destitution,  in  Jamaica,  in  Cala- 
bar, especially  in  India ;  while  to  all  the 
invitations  and  appeals  to  advanced  stu- 
dents, to  preachers,  and  to  ministers,  issued 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  during  which 
these  vacancies  and  applications  have  been 
accumulating,  there  has  been  no  response ; 
and  that  the  most  appropriate  and  pressing 
duty  of  the  church  in  this  distressing  emer- 
gency, when  the  cries  for  help  are  so  many 
and  loud,  and  pecuniary  means  are  ready, 
bat  men  are  wanting  willing  and  qualified 
to  go,  is  earnest  united  prayer  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest.  For  which  end 
it  were  desirable  to  concert  measures  with 
other  presbyteries  for  a  special  season  of 
nnited  supplication  throughout  the  church.' 
The  presbytery  then  took  up  the  call  from 
South  College  Street,  Edinburgh,  when 
Mr  Whyte  announced  his  decision  to  re- 
main in  his  present  charge. 

Kinross. — ^The  Kinross  presbytery  met 
at  Kinross  on  Tuesday,  17th  July,  for  the 
purpose  of  ordaining  Mr  John  Bnthven, 
M.A.,  preacher,  to  the  p'astoral  charge  of 
tbe  West  Congregation.  The  Bev.  Alex. 
Dancan,  M.A.,  preached  the  sermon  ;  the 
Bev.  Alexander  Aikman  offered  the  ordi- 
nation prayer,  and  afterwards  addressed 
the  minister ;  and  the  Bev.  Wm.  Boyd  ad- 
dressed the  people.  There  was  a  soiree  in 
the  evening,  and  the  following  ministers 
took  part  in  the  proceedings:  Bev.  Mr 
Ritchie,  of  Yetholm ;  Mr  M*Kenzie,  bf 
Kinghorn  ;  Mr  Bonald,  of  Douglas ;  Mr 
I^yon,  of  Leith ;  Mr  Barr,  of  Kettle ;  and 
Mr  Morrison,  of  Glasgow. 


Lanark, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
10th  July,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Neilson,  moderator.  Mr  Alex. 
Brown,  student,  having  passed  the  Exa- 
mining Board,  was  questioned,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  presbytery,  as  to  his  motives 
for  studying  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
was  recommended  to  the  Professors  for 
admission  to  the  Theological  Hall.  Bead 
proposals  of  Home  Committee  as  to  stipends 
and  supplements  of  the  congregations  of 
Douglas  and  Camwath,  till  Octoher  1, 
1867.  The  proposed  arrangement  with 
Douglas  was  accepted  both  by  the  presby- 
tery and  congregation.  Instructed  the 
clerk  to  correspond  with  the  congregation 
of  Carnwath.  Bead  application  from  Mr 
J.  Henderson  Scott  for  further  supply  for 
his  pulpit;  likewise  letter  from  his  medical 
attendant,  stating  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Mr  Scott's  abstaining  from  all  ministerial 
duties  for  a  time.  Appointed  to  snpply 
Bonkle  pulpit, — ^Mr  Cordiner  on  the  third 
Sabbath  of  August,  Mr  Bonaldson  on  the 
second  Sabbath  of  September,  Mr  Blair  on 
the  fourth  Sabbath  of  September,  and  Mr 
M'Lean  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  October. 
Appointed  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  October, 
when  the  interim  report  on  Union  would  he 
considered. 

Lancashire. — ^This  presbytery  met  ou 
Tuesday,  July  10th,  at  St  Paul's  Church, 
Birkenhead— Bev.  John  Thomson,  M.A., 
moderator.  Mr  John  Dewar  delivered  a 
discourse  and  other  exercises;  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  certify  him  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  senior  division  of  the  Hall  for 
next  session.  Certain  resolutions  prepared 
by  the  London  Presbytery,  on  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  churches,  were  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  agreed  to  express  a 
general  approval  of  these  resolutions.  With 
the  consent  of  the  presbytery,  the  Bev* 
William  Taylor  withdrew  his  motion  on 
the  formation  of  a  presbyterial  fund.  De- 
votional exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
moderator,  and  Mr  Camming  Andrews, 
elder.  The  Bev.  H.  Wallace  reported  the 
names  of  six  trustees  elected  by  the  Ken- 
dal congregation ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
send  the  title-deeds  to  William  Chartres, 
Esq.,  law  agent  of  the  church,  for  revision, 
and  that  the  property  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  newly-elected  trustees.  In  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
station  at  Mossy  Lee,  Tunley,  it  was  agreed 
to  set  apart  Mr  Alexander  Bruce  as  a 
missionary  elder  at  that  station.  The  Bev. 
James  Muir  reported  that  he  had  visited 
Barlow  along  with  Mr  Scott,  the  other 
member  of  the  deputation,  and  that  he  had 
presided  at  an  election  of  four  elders  by 
the  congregation  there.  As  there  was 
some  uncertainty  about  the  acceptance  of 
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office  bj  some  of  these,  and  u  a  wish  bad 
been  expressed  hj  members  of  the  chnrch 
that  a  large  number  of  elders  should  be 
appointed,  the  presbytery  agreed  that  three 
additional  elders  should  be  elected,  and 
that  as  many  of  these  as  should  aecept  the 
office  shoula  be  ordained,  along  with  those 
previously  chosen.  By  a  majority  of  yotes 
it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  present  sup- 
ply at  Barrow  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
From  this  decision  a  minister  and  an  elder 
entered  their  dissent.  A  petition  for  the 
continuance  of  the  grant  to  Barrow  was 
referred  to  the  Home  Committee.  Extract 
minutes  of  the  Home  Committee  in  relation 
to  grants  to  Birmingham,  Derby,  and 
8methwick  congregations  were  read.  Mr 
8.  Stitt,  elder,  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  presbytery  in  a  deputation  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Ramsey.  A  committee  of 
presbytery  (Dr  M'Leod,  convener)  was 
appointed  to  receive  certain  exercises  of 
Mr  John  Jameson,  stndent,  on  Monday 
23d  J oly,  in  order  to  his  being  certified  to 
the  Hall.  An  extract  minute  of  the  Synod's 
Manse  Committee,  requesting  fuller  infor- 
mation concerning  the  proposal  of  the 
Barton  congregation  for  the  prection  of 
a  manse  in  that  town,  was  read,  and  re-- 
fierred  to  the  managers  of  the  congregation. 
A  proposal  having  been  made  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Home  Committee  and  the 
presbyteiy  should  visit  Burton,  it  was 
agreed  that  in  present  circumstances  it  is 
unnecessary  to  send  a  deputation  to  Bur- 
ton, and  that  any  memorial  asking  aid 
for  Burton,  which  the  congregation  might 
send  to  the  presbytery,  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Home  Committee.  The  resolutions 
on  co-operation  with  the  English  Presby- 
terian Church  in  planting  new  stations, 
which  had  been  sent  down  to  the  presby- 
tery by  the  English  Synod,  were  read  by 
the  clerk ;  but  the  consideration  of  them 
was  delayed. 

Alelrose, — ^Tbis  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  of  June — Mr  Muir,  moderator.  The 
students'  examination  papers  of  last  meet- 
in  g  were  reported  on  and  sustained.  Messrs 
Renwick  and  M'Arthnr  were  examined  in 
theology  and  biblical  literature,  and  read 
respectively  an  exegesis  and  an  exercise 
with  additions,'  and  Mr  Scott  delivered 
a  lecture.  All  of  these  exercises  were  sus- 
tained unanimously,  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  certify  the  atudents  as  named 
to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Mr  J ames Davidson 
gave  all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  in  the  West  Church, 
Selkirk,  on  Tuesday,  the  Sd  of  July.  The 
clerk  stated  that  from  four  of  the  congre- 
gations that  had  apparently  neglected  to 
make  the  collection  for  the  S^^nod  Fund 
for  1865,  he  had  received  satisfactory  re- 
turns, and  to  the  fifth,  from  which  no 


snswerhad  come,  he  was  authorized  to  seed 
a  second  note  of  inquiry.  In  connection 
with  the  financial  proposal  of  the  Inner- 
leithen congregation,  with  the  view  of 
their  choosing  a  colleague  to  their  aged 
minister,  Mr  Law,  which  had  been  traos- 
mitted  to  the  Home  Committee,  the  follow- 
ing reply  was  received  agreeing  to  that 
proposal,  viz.,  to  grant  a  supplement  of 
£25  for  the  junior  minister,  on  condition 
that  the  congregation  raise  for  him  £95  of 
stipend,  exclusive  of  £15  for  house  rent, 
besides  £30  of  retiring  allowance  for  Mr 
Law.  Mr  Mair,  as  eonvener  of  committee 
on  that  matter,  submitted  an  abstract  of 
the  congregational  statistics,  for  which  be 
received  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery.  It 
was,  after  consideration,  agreed  to  let  it 
lie  on  the  table  with  a  view  to  future 
action.  Mr  Mair  was  ap}.  ointed  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months. — ^The  presby- 
tery met  again  on  the  3d  of  July  in  the 
West  Church,  Selkirk,  to  ordain  M[r  James 
Davidson  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  that 
congregation.  Mr  Pollock  preached  oo 
Philippians  i.  21,  and  Mr  Muir  t)resided 
and  delivered  the  usual  addresses.  Mr 
Davidson  begins  his  work  with  every 
token  of  encoursgemenf.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Dayidson,  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs  Renton, 
KeUo ;  Young,  Newburgh ;  Johnston, 
Arbroath ;  and  Welsh  from  Jamaica, 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  It  was  re- 
solved to '  print  the  statistical  report  for 
1865  for  circulation  in  the  congregations. 
The  clerk  stated  that  a  reitly  had  come 
from  the  fifth  congregation  that  deemingly 
had  omitted  to  make  the  collection  for  the 
Synod  Fund,  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been 
forgotten.  Took  up  case  of  call  from  the 
East  Church,  Perth,  to  the  Rey.  Alexander 
Henderson,  Earlston  East.  There  sp-  | 
peared  in  prosecution  of  the  call,  Ber.  | 
Qeorge  Jacque,  Rev.  Thomas  Miller,  and  ' 
Bailie  Fernie,  with  Messrs  Robert  Ewiog 
and  Robert  More ;  and  for  the  interests  of 
the  Earlston  congregation,  Messrs  James 
Walker,  William  Hogg,  William  Mercer, 
and  William  Robertson.  With  the  leave  of  | 
the  presbytery,  Mr  Henderson  declared  his 
acceptance  of  the  call.  After  expressions  j 
of  regret  at  his  departure,  and  good  wishes  I 
for  his  future  success,  the  pastoral  tie  be-  < 
tween  him  and  the  Earlston  East  congrt- 
gation  was  dissolved.    Mr  Muir  was  ap- 

g ointed  to  preach  the  church  vacant  on 
abbath  first,  and  Mr  Lumgair  to  moderate 
in  the  session,  and  the  clerk  to  secure 
supply  of  preachers.  The  presbytery  meet 
again  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 

Newcastle, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  of  July— the  Rev.  T.  Campbell,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  The  Rev.  James  Christie 
was  appointed  moderator  for  next  six 
months.    Agreed,  at  the  request  of  tbe 
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session  of  Smyrna  Chnrcb,  Sunderland,  to 
meet  there  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Aagust, 
in  connection  with  the  centenary  of  that 
chnicb,  and  of  the  denomination  in  San- 
derland.  Took  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mirtee  of  the  English  Synod  on  co-opera- 
tion with  the  English  Presbyterian  Chorch. 
Agreed  to  recommend  that,  instead  of  the 
first  resolation,  which  proposes  that  in  the 
erection  of  new  stations  and  congregations 
the  presbyteries  of  the  boands  shoold  have 
consultation  with  brethren  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  following  be 
sabstitnted  :  *  That  it  is  desirable  to  act  in 
the  greatest  harmony  with  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  work  of  church 
extension.'  The  second  and  third  resolu- 
tions, bearing  on  ministerial  intercourse, 
and  presbyterial  and  synodical  correspon- 
dence, were  approved  of ;  but  the  fourth, 
hsTing  reference  to  the  opening  of  com- 
mnnication  with  brethren  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  ascertain  whether 
and  in  what  way  students  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  could  be  admitted  to 
the  theological  curriculam  in  their  college 
in  Ixindon,  was  deemed  inexpedient  in 
present  circumstances.  It  was  agreed  to 
take  up  the  report  on  Union  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  nrst  Tuesday  of  September 
—the  presbytery  meeting  that  day  at  ten 
o'clock.  A  petition  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Walker,  reqnesting  the  benefit  of 
the  Loan  Fund,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  new  place  of  worship, 
was  transmitted  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended. The  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  and  W.  Sal- 
mond  and  Mr  Clelland,  were  appointed  the 
presbytery's  Mission  Committee.  Agreed, 
in  connection  with  the  petition  from  the 
session  of  Blackett  Street  Church,  reqnest- 
ing an  evangelist  to  labour  two  months  in 
Gateshead,  to  recommend  the  session  to 
prosecute  their  mission  work  in  Gateshead, 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  Gates- 
head, and  confer  with  the  session,  and  re- 
port to  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 

GALL  MODEUATED. 

CupoTy  Boston  CAiircA.— The  Rev.  Alex. 
Hay,  Leitholm,  called  on  the  25th  June. 

O&DINATIOVB. 

SeUdirlc^  West  Church.-^Mr  James  David- 
son, A.M.,  preacher,  ordained  on  8d  July. 

Kinross,  West  Congrefftttion. — ^Mr  John 
Ruthven,  M.A.,  preacher,  ordained  July  17. 

Pittenweem,  —  Mr  James  Pittendreigh, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  3d  July. 

INDUCTIOWS.  ^ 

Ifotherweil-^Ber.  James  Dnnlop,  late 
of  Biffgar,  inducted  on  the  lOth  July. 

Whitehaven,  —  Rev.  James  Anderson, 
late  of  Dunbar,  inducted  on  the  26th  June. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Bowman,  demitted 
his  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Catrine 
on  the  12th  June. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Baxter,  demitted  his 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Banff  on  the 
19  th  June. 


OBiTVA&T  Nonoxa. 
DiBD.  on  the  26th  June,  Rev.  David  Dnn<* 
can,  Howgate,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age, 
and  39th  of  his  ministry. 

Died,  on  the  Sd  July,  the  Rev.  George 
Marshall  Middleton,  of  St  Vincent  Street 
Church,  Glasgow. 

OPEKIKO  OF  A  NEW  GHUBCH  AT  XOBB- 
BATTLB. 

Otf  Tuesday,  the  10th  July,  a  new  place 
of  worship  for  the  congregation  of  More- 
battle  was  formally  opened.  The  foanda- 
tion-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  od 
the  8th  of  June  last  year ;  and  the  church 
now  opened  is  a  model  of  elegance,  and 
seems  in  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  congregation.  The  church  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  sittings  on  the  ground 
floor  calculated  for  415,  and  (here  is  room 
for  a  gallery  which  conld  accommodate 
nearly  a  hundred  more.  The  sittings  are 
divided  by  two  aisles  into  three  sections, 
and  the  seats  in  the  two  side  sections  are  / 
set  single-wise,  so  as  to  have  all  the  con- 
gregation facing  toward  the  minister.  Ex- 
ternally and  internally  the  church  is  very 
chaste  and  elegant,  and  the  whole  cost  of 
over  £1000  has  been  defrayed  by  the  con- 
gregation without  assistance. 

The  old  church  was  occupied  by  the 
congregation  for  the  last  time  on  Sabbath, 
the  8th  of  July.  The  Rev.  Mnngo  Giffen, 
junior  pastor,  officiated  in  the  forenoon, 
and  his  venerable  colleague,  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Cranston,  preached  in  the  afternoon, 
making  special  reference  toward  the  close 
of  his  discourse  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  congregation  was  placed.  Tues- 
day the  10th  was  the  day  fixed  for  formally 
opening  the  new  building,  and  it  was  a  day 
of  much  enjoyment  in  the  romantic  village 
of  Morebattle.  The  Rev.  Dr  Calms  was 
advertised  to  preach  at  half-past  one ;  but 
long  before  that  time  symptoms  of  un- 
wonted bustle  were  apparent.  Vehicles  of 
all  descriptions  were  arriving,  and  groups 
of  sedate,  earnest-looking  worshippers  were 
converging  on  Morebattle  by  every  road 
and  footpath  among  the  grassy  hills.  The 
congregation  itself  is  widely  scattered, 
some  members  having  eight  or  ten  miles 
to  travel  every  Sabbath. ,  But  on  this  great 
occasion  there  were  strangers  from  Berwick, 
Norham,  and  even  Edinburgh,  besides 
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those  from  sucli  towns  as  Kelso,  Jedbargh, 
and  even  Earlstoo.  Members  of  other 
denominations  were  there,  also,  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  and  among  the  mini- 
sters present  were  two  belonging?  to  the 
Free  Church.  The  new  edifice  was 
crammed  to  orerflowing, — the  passages, 
lobbies,  and  eren  the  yestrj  being  filled, — 
when  precisely  at  the  hour  announced,  Dr 
Cairns  appeared  on  the  platform,  and  the 
Yoice  of  praise  arose  for  the  first  time  from 
an  assembled  congregation  in  the  new 
church.  The  service  was  solemn  and 
deeply  impressive,  eminently  fitted  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  and  edify  the  large  con- 
gregation. A  soiree  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing, the  Rev.  Mr  Giffen  in  the  chair,  when 
addrei^ses  suited  to  the  occasion  were  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ritchie,  of 
Yetholm  ;  by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Oliver,  Glas- 
ffow,  and  Scott,  Bathgate,  both  of  whom 
had  been  connected  with  the  congregation 
from  their  earliest  years ;  and  by  the  Rev* 
Dr  Cairns.  The  Rev.  Robert  Cranston 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform,  but  was 
unable,  on  account  of  infirmity,  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  services  on 
the  followinfi;  Sabbath  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  6ifi«n,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Clark,  Abemethy. 

BiooBAPHiCAL  Sketch  of  the  late  Ret. 
James  Prinolb,  Senior  Minister  of 
Ciavering  Place  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
[The  following  sketch  is  taken  A-om  the 
close  of  a  sermon  preached  on  the  after- 
noon of  18th  March,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ronton,  A.M.,  Kelso.  It  is  published  by 
the  session  of  Clavering  Place,  along  with 
an  address  and  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Wallace,  A.M.,  the  close  of  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  George  Bell,  and  a  record  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  We  regret  that 
our  space  does  not  admit  of  giving  ex- 
tracts from  all  of  these  interesting  pieces.] 
Doubtless  the  thoughts  of  all  present 
turn  to  Atm,  who,  more  than  any  other 
man,  has  ever  been  associated  with  this 
pulpit  and  this  place  of  worship ;  and,  as 
we  recall  his  long  course  of  diligent  labour 
for  the  good  of  others, — ^actuated  by  obe- 
dience to  the  will,  and  sustained  by  aepen- 
dence  on  the  grace  of  God, — his  gentle 
death,  and  his  reverent  burial,  we  may  well 
appropriate  to  him,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion on  account  of  his  recent  departure, 
the  words  of  David's  epitaph  :  *  He  served 
his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
hath  fallen  asleep,  and  is  laid  unto  his 
fathers,  and  sees  corruption.' 

It  may  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion 
that  I  should  say  something  of  his  course 
and  character.  But  after  the  biographical 
notices  of  him  which  have  apt>eared  in  the 


newspapers  of  the  town,  and  especially 
after  the  appropriate  and  admirable  ad- 
dress of  your  surviving  pastor  at  his  fune- 
ral, which  so  well  presented  the  leading 
points  in  his  history,  and  the  leading  trails 
in  his  character,  supplemented  and  en- 
larged, as  the  delineation  of  the  latter  has 
been  so  beautifully  and  impressively  in  the 
discourse  of  this  forenoon,  there  is  no  call 
nor  room  for  more  than  a  few  remarks  and 
a  brief  testimony  from  me. 

It  was  his  earliest  privilege,  and  a  great 
one,  to  be  descended  from^  godly  progeni- 
tors. Both  of  his  grandfathers  were  ori- 
ginal members  and  elders  of  the  first 
Secession  congregation  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  at  Gateshaw,  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  afterwards  of  the 
Rev.  James  Scott.  Their  adherence  to 
the  Secession,  and  their  position  in  it  at 
that  early  period,  proved  their  religions 
decision,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held.  They  were  both  farmers  of  the 
superior  class.  The  one  was  William 
Pringle,  tenant  of  Blaiklaw,  in  the  parish 
of  Linton;  the  other  William  Davidson, 
who  rented  lands  in  Eckford,  as  well  as  the 
farm  of  Holefield  in  Sprouston.  The  for- 
mer had  a  numerous  family ;  and  his  eldest 
son,*  William,  married  Mary,  the  only 
child  of  the  latter.  This  coaple  inherited 
the  characteristics,  and  walked  in  the  steps 
of  their  fathers.  He,  like  them,  was  a 
staunch  member  and  exemplary  elder  of 
the  Secession — judicious,  public- spirited 
and  earnest.  As  a  proof  of  the  constancy 
and  zeal  with  which  he  kept  up  family 
worship,  it  is  related  that  in  the  harvest 
field,  after  the  breakfast  meal  was  over,  he 
was  wont  to  engage  in  the  solemn  exercbe 
with  those  of  his  household  who  were  pre- 
sent, inviting  all  of  the  other  reapers  who 
were  disposed  to  join  them.  She  was 
eminent  for  piety,  benevolence,  and  meek- 
ness. One  of  her  sons  told  me  that  it  was 
her  habit  of  a  forenoon  to  take  him,  while 
a  little  child,  into  her  bed-room,  and  there 
to  pray  with  him,  when  her  earnestness 
and  tears  affected  him,  although  he  was 
too  young  to  understand  her  petitions. 
This  worthy  couple  had  a  family  of  nine 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  James 
was  the  fifth  child.  He  was  bom,  April 
21,  1781,  at  Holefield,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied for  four  centuries  by  his  maternal 
ancestors,  the  Davidsons,  more  than  one 
of  whom  were  in  the  list  of  proscribed 
Covenanters  under  Charles  u.  Like 
Samuel,  he  was  given  to  the  Lord  before 
he  was  formed  in  the  womb.  A  previous 
infant  son  had  been  overlaid  and  smothered, 
which  deeply  affected  the  parents,  and  they 
vowed  unto  the  Lord  that  if  He  gave  them 

*  One  of  the  younger  sons  was  the  Bev. 
Dr  Pringle,  of  Perth. 
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anotlier  thej  should  lend  him  to  Him  as 
long  as  he  lived*  When  James  was  given, 
they  solemnlj  dedicated  him  at  his  birth 
to  Grod;  and,  without  divulging  their  vow 
to  others,  sought  to  order  his  training  for 
the  end  they  desired,  and  by  all  appro- 
priate means,  as  his  childhood  and  youth 
progressed,  to  engage  his  mind  to  the  fear 
of  God,  to  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  ad- 
miration of  his  service. 

With  godly  example  and  training,  he  en- 
joyed other  important  advantages  under 
the  roof  of  his  parents.  They  were  Covers 
of  hospitality,  lovers  of  good  men.'  No 
other  hoQse  on  the  Scottish  border  was 
such  a  resort  of  gospel  ministers  ;  and  in- 
telligence, interest  in  the  public  cause,  and 
benevolence  were  early  fostered  in  him, 
with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion. 
At  a  distance  from  any  good  school,  all  his 
early  education  was  conducted  by  a  domes- 
tic tntor ;  his  first  being  Mr  John  Smart, 
afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr  Smart  of  Stirling, 
for  whom  he  felt  love  and  reverence 
throughout  life.  Naturally  quick,  inquisi- 
tive, and  docile,  his  proficiency  was  not 
behind  that  of  boys  at  the  best  grammar 
schools ;  and  he  went  at  an  early  age  t() 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the 
words  of  one  who  went  through  the  classes 
along  with  him,  though  several  jears  his 
senior,  and  himself  a  very  distinguished 
student:*  'The  little  fellow  first  struck 
me  in  the  Latin  class  by  the  glibness  with 
which  he  read  and  translated,  and  the 
promptitude  and  accuracy  of  his  answers, 
which  were  then  uncommon  in  a  youth 
from  the  country,  and  usual  only  in  the 
accomplished  pupils  from  the  High  School.' 
The  professors  at  the  time  were  men  of  high 
eminence  in  their  several  departments:  Hill, 
Dalzell,  ITinlayson,  Stewart,  and  Playfair ; 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  great  benefits  he  derived  from  them. 

Of  his  own  spontaneity  he  had  succes- 
sively joined  the  church,  and  expressed  the 
desire  to  be  a  minister,  to  his  parents' 
great  satisfaction  and  joy,  who  had  con- 
cealed from  him  as  from  others  their  vow, 
that  his  decision  should  not  be  constrained, 
for  they  prayed  that  he  should  give  him- 
self willingly.  He  studied  divinity  under 
Professor  Bruce,  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  at  Whitburn,  and  for  several  years 
prosecuted  his  course  steadily  and  happily. 
Bat  when  well  advanced,  he  became  in- 
volved with  some  fellow-students,  and 
especially  with  one  intimate  and  able  com"- 
panion,  in  speculations  on  several  ques- 
tions, both  of  doctrine  and  evidence,  and 
these  were  followed  by  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties so  formidable,  that  for  a  time  his 
faith  was  shaken,  his  peace  was  broken, 
and  he  designed  to  abandon  all  thoughts 

*  The  late  Bev.  D.  Paterson,  of  Alnwick. 


of  the  ministry.  Unhappy  and  restless, 
he  had  It- ft  home  for  a  season,  and  in  hia 
absence,  a  confidential  letter  from  his  inti- 
mate friend  came  into  the  hands  of  hia 
parents;  who  discovered  in  it  the  solution 
of  that  change  in  him  which  they  had  ob- 
served with  anxiety,  but  did  not  under- 
stand. His  father  straightway  set  oflP  to 
him,  and  disclosed  the  occasion  of  the 
errand.  The  son  was  startled,  and  ex- 
pected only  reproof  and  reproach.  But 
the  stern  father  showed  only  sorrow,  spoke 
tenderly,  inquired  with  distress  and  anxiety 
into  the  cause  of  the  change,  and  was  the 
happy  means  of  touching  his  heart,  and 
bringing  him  back  to  clearness,  and  peace, 
and  decision.  From  that  day  he  went  for- 
ward with  renewed  firmness  and  watchful- 
ness and  prayer ;  and  on  being  told  of  his 
parents'  vow,  and  of  their  wrestlings  with 
God  for  him,  was  moved  with  a  sense  of 
deep  obligations  to  prosecute  the  ministry, 
and  felt,  *  Thy  vows  are  upon  me,  O  God.' 
In  the  beginning  of  his  course,  as  in  its 
after  stages,  he  held  a  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  his  relations,  friends,  and 
acquaintances.  While  his  abilities  and  at- 
tainments commanded  respect,  his  upright- 
ness, prudence,  and  firmness  inspired  con- 
fidence, and  his  amiable  dispositions,  which 
were  conjoined  with  the  most  polite  man- 
ners, won  for  him  warm  regard. 

He  was  licensed  by  the  General  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Kelso,  on  the  10th  of  January 
1804,  when  in  his  2Sd  year,  and  within  a 
fortnight  thereafter  was  sent  to  preach  for 
a  succession  of  weeks  to  this  congregation, 
then  recently  formed,  and  small  and  with- 
out a  place  of  worship  of  their  own.  And 
then  commenced — for  he  was  shortly  after 
unanimously  called,  and  after  a  reluctant 
and  deferred  acceptance,  ordained  on  the 
10th  of  October — that  public  service  to  his 
own  generation  by  thi  mil  of  God,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  long  course  of  sixty- 
two  yeara,  completed  on  the  2l8t  of  Jan- 
nary  last,  when  he  last  dispensed  the  Lord's 
Supper— a  service  which  was  rewarded  by 
the  organization  and  prosperity  of  what 
was  for  many  years  the  best  disciplined 
and  most  efficient  and  exemplary  congre- 
gation of  our  church  in  England — a  ser- 
vice which,  as  we  heard  on  Tuesday,  was 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  very  abundant 
in  the  pulpit,  in  classes,  and  in  pastoral 
visitation — a  service  to  which  was  adder' 
for  a  much  longer  period  the  largest 
amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  that 
fell  to  any  member  of  the  presbytery  in 
connection  with  the  general  interests  of 
the  denomination — and  a  service  to  which 
was  superadded,  of  his  own  benevolent 
zeal  and  public  spirit,  a  larger  share  of 
work,  connected  with  the  formation  and 
prosecution  of  religions  and  philanthropic 
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societies,  and  with  the  caase  of  ciyil  and 
religloofi  liberty,  than  was  eter  performed 
by  an^  other  minister  of  any  denomina- 
tion m  Newcastle.  He  was  not  without 
trials,  yaried,  many,  and  severe,  personal, 
domestic,  and,  to  him  most  bittei^  and 
oppressive  of  all,  pastoral,  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  his  second  col- 
league's  incumbency ;  but  they  served 
only  to  exhibit  more  fully  his  Christian 
graces,  and  when  at  length  brought  under 
the  judicial  cognisance  of  his  co- presbyters, 
to  call  forth  their  unanimous  and  deep 
sympathy  and  respect,  and  their  wonder 
at  his  meekness  and  patience.  How  he 
was  esteemed  beyond  his  own  presbytery 
was  shown  by  his  repeated  elevation  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  which 
the  assembled  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
whole  church  could  confer.  In  1818  he 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  in  1832  moderator  of  the  United 
Associate  Synod,  and  in  October  last  mode- 
rator of  the  English  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  age,  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  an  ability,  zeal,  and 
urbanity,  which  called  forth  universal 
admiration.  . 

I  might  have  spoken  of  him  in  the 
domestic  relations,  where  he  was  perhaps 
seen  to  most  advantage— ever  faithful, 
tender,  considerate,  and  assiduous  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  he  owed  to  those  dearest 
to  him — and  ever  remarkable  for  the 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  urbanity  with 
which  be  performed  the  part  of  a  host,  and 
for  the  solemnity  and  fervour  with  which 
he  conducted  the  exercises  of  devotion.  I 
might  have  spoken  of  him  in  relation  to 
public  causes  and  questions,  as  one  who 
always  independently  sought  the  side  of 
truth  and  principle,  and  when  it  appeared 
clear  to  him,  gave  it  his  cordial  adhesion, 
and  adhered  to  it  inflexibly  and  bravely, 
heedless  of  odds  and  popularity.  But 
these  points  have  been  so  well  and  fully 
touched  on  by  another  as  to  supersede  any 
additional  observatidus  from  me.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  the  life-blood  of  bis  whole 
character  was  personal  faith  in  Christ  for 
all  his  salvation.  It  was  this  that  made 
his  pulse  beat,  and  his  feet  run,  and  his 
hands  work,  and  his  tongue  speak,  and 
rendered  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life  the 
consistent,  faithful,  exemplary,  delightful 
man  he  was.  It  has  been  my  high  privi- 
lege to  enjoy  his  close  and  confidential 
friendship  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  I 
have  had  opportunities  above  many  of 
knowing  intimately  his  sentiments  and 
motives  and  feelings,  as  well  as  of  observ- 
ing his  conduct  and  spirit  amid  many  trying 
events  ;  and  I  can  bear  my  humble  testi- 
mony, that  in  him  I  have  ever  witnessed 


the  spirit  and  the  conduct  of  the  man  of 
God.  I  never  had  of  any  friend  while 
living  a  more  full  and  undoubting  assur- 
ance of  his  personal  union  with  the  Savioor; 
and  I  never  saw  in  any  man,  amid  trooble 
and  decay  and  the  prospect  of  death,  a 
more  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
*Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  be 
trusteth  in  Thee.' 

When,  in  1862,  he  had  a  stroke  of  para- 
lysis, and  saw  his  family  agitated,  he  said, 
*  It  is  the  Master  calling  me-^on't  be 
alarmed — He  is  dealing  gently.'  In  the 
full  expectation  that  his  end  was  then  at 
hand,  he  evinced  much  solicitude  about 
the  spirituiil  welfare  of  others,  and  to 
several  friends  and  relatives  gave  faithful 
and  kind  parting  counsels,  but  never  indi- 
cated a  fear  or  donbt  about  his  own  future 
happiness.  His  recovery,  at  the  advanced 
aged  he  had  then  reached  of  eightj-one 
years,  was  unexpected  and  extraordinary; 
for  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  to  public 
duties,  and  no  trace  of  the  paralytic  affec- 
tion was  left  on  him.  His  faculties  con- 
tinued entire,  and  all  his  senses  acute,  and 
in  public  matters,  as  in  those  affecting  the 
church,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  be 
manifested  a  large  share  of  the  ardent  and 
active  interest  which  had  before  charac- 
terized him.  But  he  had  ever  after  a  yeiy 
Constant  sense  of  the  precariousnesa  of  bis 
life;  and  this,  in  combination  with  a 
serenity  and  cheerfhlness  which  proceeded 
from  *'the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  keeping  his  heart  and 
mind  through  Christ  Jesns,'  brought  into 
fuller  development  the  devout,  benignant, 
gentle  graces  of  his  character,  and  im- 
parted to  those  around  him  an  ever  deepen- 
ing impression  of  his  meetoess — his  ripe- 
ness— *  to  be  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.'  It  may  illustrate  his 
state  of  preparation  and  composure  in  the 
prospect  of  death  to  mention,  that  three 
weeks  before  his  decease  he  had  a  sodden 
attack  at  midnight,  similar  to  that  which 
carried  him  off.  when,  as  he  told  me,  be 
made  a  great  effcrt  to  ring  the  bell,  because 
he  *  thought  if  it  were  death,  it  would  be 
unkind  to  his  family  not  to  summon  them, 
that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  shock 
and  regret  in  the  rooming  of  finding  that 
he  had  passed  away  without  any  one  wit- 
nessing his  departure.'  He  had  been  for 
years,  ajid  he  was  emphatically  during  his 
last  weeks,  in  the  habitual  posture  of  a 
watchful  and  expectant  servant-^' with 
loins  girded  and  lights  burning,  waiting  for 
his  Lord,  that  when  He  came  and  knocked, 
he  might  open  to  Him  immediately.'  On 
the  highest  testimony  the  assurance  is 
given  us :  *  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom 
the  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find  watch- 
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ing.'  As  we  think  of  the  diligent  life,  the 
consistent  character,  the  ripe  piety,  the 
brief  final  suDamons,  and  the  gentle  de- 
mission of  our  depaited  friend  and  father^ 


we  toay  appropriate  to  him  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist :  *  Mark-  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright:  for  the  end  of  that  man 


AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA. 

Austria  and  Prussia,  which  so  lately  appeared  as  allies  in  the  invasion  of  Denmark, 
have  now  declated  war  against  each  other.  Prussia  has  hitherto  been  the  victor. 
The  Austrian  army,  inde^,  has  displayed  all  its  hereditary  courage  and  discipline ; 
yet  the  Prussians  have  gained  a  series  of  victories,  that  may  be  described  as  truly 
dazzling  in  its  rapidity,  in  its  execution,  and  in  its  results.  Duchy  after  duchy, 
and  kingdom  after  kingdom,  have  fallen  into  their  possession,  till  they  have  become 
undisputed  masters  of  Northern  Grermany.  The  great  battle  of  the  campaign  has 
been  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  a  place  which  lies  betweeln  the  Elbe  and  the  Bistritz. 
The  Prossiaiis  had  eight  army  corps  engaged,  numbering  at  least  240,000  men. 
The  Austrians  Were  not  quite  so  numerous,  but  they  occupied  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. The  Prussians  were  led  by  the  king  in  person,  and  three  Austrian  archdukes 
were  in  the  field.  For  some  hours  the  Austrians  not  only  held  their  own,  but 
were  manifestly  making'  progress,  especially  on  the  left ;  but  their  general,  in 
poshing  forwaid  his  centre  against  the  retreating  Prussians,  left  a  gap  in  his  line 
perfectly  unprotected.  The  Prussians  detected  this  omission,  and  pushed  their 
way  into  the  village  of  Klum,  where  they  opened  fire  oil  the  flank  of  the  Austrian 
gunners.  From  that  moment  the  battle  was  lost ;  for  although  there  were  40,000 
cavahy,  which  a  Murat  (xp  a  Eellerman  would  have  employed  to  the  best  advantage, 
their  services  were  not  brought  into  requisition,  from  the  want  of  a  competent 
leader.  There  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  sudden  and  complete  collapse 
of  the  Austrian  power.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  inferiority  of  their  weapons ;  and 
they  have  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  virtues  of  the  needle-gun,  and  on  the 
nieritfi  of  breech -loading  as  contrasted  with  muzzle-loading.  Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  genius  of  their  religion ;  and  they  have  descanted  on  the  Comparative  influence 
of  Popery  and  Protestantism  on  the  political  and  on  the  military  character  of  a 
P^ple.  Some  seem  to  have  ascribed  it  to  their  proj^etic  doom ;  and  they  brought 
forward  confirmations,  or  contradictions,  or  corrections  of  former  renderings  of 
tjie  apocalyptic  symbols.  Leaving  the  value  of  these  speculations  to  be  test^  by 
time,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  shown  his  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  defeat  he  has  sustained,  by  seeking  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  by  ceding  Venetia  to  him.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
procure  a  truce  or  armistice ;  but  the  victors  have  refused  to  halt  in  their  triumphal 
course.  The  Prussian  army  has  advanced  almost  within  sight  of  Vienna,  and 
are  in  daQy  expectation  of  another  great  battle.  But  the  events  of  this  war 
have  followed  each  other  with  so  extraordinary  rapidity,  that,  in  the  interval  that 
^U8t  elapse  between  the  composition  and  the  publication  of  a  monthly  record, 
njany  a  conjecture  may  be  falsified,  and  many  a  reflection  may  be  deprived  of  its 


AUSTRIA  AND  ITALY. 

^ERE  is  among  us,  unless  we  greatly  err,  a  more  general  sympathy  with  Italy 
than  with  Prussia.  The  unity  of  Germany  does  not  awaken  in  us  the  same  degree 
of  enthusiasm  as  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy.  Count  Bismark  is  reganled 
us  with  extreme  suspicion,  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  statesmen  who  would 
sacrifice  the  liberty  of  his  country  and  the  progress  of  his  race  on  the  altar  of 
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ambition  or  of  a  political  theory.  Garibaldi  is  a  favourite  among  us,  notwith- 
standing his  boyish  impulse  and  waywardness :  we  put  him  side  by  side  with  *  the 
patriot  Tell,  the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn,'  and  him  at  whose  fall '  freedom  shrieked.' 
We  have  rejoiced  over  every  step  that  has  been  taken  toward  the  ultimate  realiza- 
tion of  the  oft-repeated  cry,  '  Italy  for  the  Italians.'  The  loss  by  the  Italians  of 
the  battle  of  Custozza  has  been  heard  with  very  different  feelings  than  the  loss  by 
the  Austrians  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  undue 
precipitation.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Italians  are  so  well  matched,  that 
he  may  be  taken  as  their  representative- man,  their  type.  The  same  fervour  of 
spirit,  the  same  aversion  to  estimate  the  real  magnitude  of  difficulties,  the  same 
reliance  on  enthusiasm  rather  than  on  the  wise  and  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  the  same  blind  and  impetuous  courage,  distinguish  alike  the  monarch  and 
his  subjects.  True  to  his  natural  tendencies,  he  did  not  look  around  him,  but 
marched  forward  to  attack  the  Quadrilateral  with  the  finest  army  of  Italy  behind 
him.  It  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
retire,  discomfited  and  disabled,  from  an  attack  which  he  ought  not  to  have  made 
without  more  cautious  preparation.  His  repulse  is  fatal,  in  the  meantime,  to  the 
concerted  plans  of  the  Italian  leaders.  Persano,  Oialdini,  and  Graribaldi  have  all 
been  compelled  to  modify  their  course  of  action  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Custozza.  It  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  objects  of  the  war.  It  was 
felt  from  the  beginning  that  Italy  staked  comparatively  little  in  the  die  of  battle ; 
since,  if  successful,  it  would  be  all  pure  gain,  and  if  unsuccessful,  France  would 
be  ready  to  interpose  its  ample  shield.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  cession  of 
Venetia,  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  the  future 
progress  of  the  war,  is  as  yet  uncertain.  The  Italians  have  expressed  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  that  coveted  territory  as  a  gift.  They  would  rather  owe  its  pos- 
session to  their  own  prowess.  Venice  will  soon  be  theirs;  and  what  next?  Will 
they  next  demand  Rome  ?  That  is  necessary  to  the  complete  unity  of  Italy,  and 
that  will  sooner  or  later  be  demanded ;  yes,  and  obtained  too.  Count  Bisnaark 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  refuse  to  submit  to  the  dictation  even  of  Louis  Napoleon: 
and  they  will  not  heed  the  fulminations,  or  Elocutions,  or  encyclicals,  or  hulls  of 
the  Pope.  Let  us  have  no  more  half  measures  with  the  man  of  sin.  Europe  is 
weary  of  his  despotism,  and  it  will  rejoice  with  a  great  joy  when  it  is  announced 
that  the  Pope  has  left  Rome  for  ever. 


When  the  intelligence  of  a  negro  rising  in  Jamaica  was  first  brought  to  our  ears, 
there  was  manif^ted  by  some  of  our  leading  journals  a  desire  to  ascribe  the  whole 
blame  to  the  natives  and  to  the  missionaries,  and,  strangest  of  all,  to  the  friends  of 
evangelical  religion  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  manifested  by  some 
of  our  philanthropists  a  violent  determination  to  palliate  the  misdeeds  of  all  others, 
and  to  reserve  all  the  stores  of  their  indignation  and  vengeance  for  Governor  Eyre, 
and  his  agents  or  accomplices.  Justice  required  that  we  should  pronounce  or  form 
no  final  judgment,  till  all  the  materials  were  before  us  in  the  "report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Government  to  collect  the  necessary  evidence.  Their 
report  is  now  before  the  country ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  facts  which  have  been  elicited  during  the  progress  of  the  official 
inquiry,  fully  justify  the  most  severe  censure  of  the  Jamaica  authorities  that  was 
delivered  under  the  first  fervour  of  the  excitement.  The  Commissioners  express 
their  opinion  that  the  disturbances  in  St  Thomas-in-the-East  had  their  immediate 
origin  in  a  planned  resistance  to  lawful  authority ;  that  the  rioters  were  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  obtain  lands  free  from  the  payment  of  rent,  by  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  local  tribunals,  and  by  feelings  of  deadly  animosity  toward  the  dominant 
race ;  that,  if  the  disorder  had  not  at  once  been  checked,  it  would  probably  hare 
led  to  a  fearful  loss  of  life  and  property  in  other  parts  of  the  island ;  and  that 
praise  is  due  to  Governor  Eyre  for  the  skill,  promptitude,  and  vigour  which  he 
manifested  during  the  early  stages  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  the  naval  and 
military  authorities  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  his  iu- 
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strnctions.  To  this  extent  the  Commissioners  condemn  the  negroes,  and  vindicate 
the  colonial  authorities.  Yet  they  declare,  on  the  other  hand,  their  persuasion 
that  the  operation  of  martial  law  was  unnecessarily  prolonged,  and  that  the 
panishments,  as  regards  the  infliction  of  death,  the  floggings,  and  the  burning  of 
booses,  were  excessive — in  some  instances  positively  barbarous,  in  others  wanton 
and  cruel.  They  treat  the  case  of  Mr  Gordon  at  great  length  ;  and  although  they 
hare  carefully  recorded  all  the  gossip  from  which  it  might  have  been  inferred  that 
he  was  accessory  to  the  rebellion,  they  are  constrained  to  say :  *  We  cannot  see,  in 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  any  sufficient  proof,  either  of  his  complicity 
in  the  outbreak  at  Morant  Bay,  or  of  his  having  been  a  party  to  a  general  con- 
Bpiracy  against  the  Grovemment.  On  the  assumption  that,  if  there  was  in  fact  a 
wide-spr^  conspiracy,  Mr  G.  W.  Gordon  must  have  been  a  party  to  it,  the  con- 
clusion at  which  we  have  arrived  in  his  case  is  decisive  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
such  a  conspiracy.*  The  life  of  Mr  Gordon,  then,  was  taken  away  unjustly.  Is 
it  enough  that  this  should  be  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners?  Is 
not  murder  a  crime  ?  Should  not  the  murderers  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and,  if  condemned,  punished,  unless  mercy  be  implored  to  exercise 
itB prerogatives?   Spare  the  criminal,  but  condemn  the  crime. 


THE  CHANGE  OF  MINISTRY. 

The  Cabinet  of  Earl  Russell  has  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Conservatives  and 
Pseudo-Liberals— of  the  latter  more  than  of  the  former.  It  has  been  long  foreseen, 
that  in  the  progress  of  reform,  a  period  would  arrive  in  which  certain  liberals 
would  imagine  that  the  people  had  acquired  enough  of  political  power,  and  that  a 
stern  resistance  must  be  offered  to  all  further  concessions.  That  period  has  now 
come.  Some  of  the  AduUamites  (who  is  their  David  ?)  may  have  been  actuated  by 
personal  pique,  or  disappointed  ambition ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  of  the 
party  they  represent,  consist  of  men  in  whom  the  Conservative  element  preponder- 
ates over  the  Liberal.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  Conservative  leanings ; 
for  m  this  free  country  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  Tory,  or  a  Whig,  or  a  IMu 
cal,  or  a  Chartist,  according  as  his  conscientious  convictions  may  prompt.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  classes  of  politicians,  distinguished  by  names  rather 
than  by  principles,  should  be  reduced  again  to  these  two,  which  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct—the champions  of  order,  and  the  champions  of  libertv;  and  the  secession  of 
Lowe,  Horsman,  and  the  rest,  from  the  Liberal  ranks,  marks  the  commencement 
of  this  necessary  transition.  They  are  to  be  blamed,  because  they  did  not  all  do 
as  some  of  them  had  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  do,  that  is,  declare  that  their 
minds  had  undergone  a  change  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Why 
should  they  not  say  at  once  that  they  hate  the  very  name  of  reform  ?  They  have 
compelled  the  resignation  of  Earl  Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone ;  but  their  ultimate 
gain  from  their  temporary  victory  will  be  nothing.  Their  country  will  lose  from 
a  change  of  Mmistry  at  the  present  troubled  juncture  in  Continental  affairs,  as 
veil  as  from  the  absence  of  the  rare  financial  abilities  of  the  recent  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Anti-Liberals  will,  in  the  long  run,  lose  unspeakably  more. 
Earl  Derby  will  not  long  enjoy  the  sweets  of  office,  nor  those  friends  on  whose 
danger  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  he  so  tenderly  expatiates.  Mr  Gladstone  will 
^tum,  and  he  will  return  not  as  a  subordinate,  but  as  a  chief.  Mr  Gladstone  will 
return,  and  he  will  return  a  more  advanced  Liberal,  in  consequence  of  his  musings 
and  his  observations  as  an  occupant  of  the  Opposition  benches.  Mr  Gladstone  will 
return,  and  he  will  return  in  company  with  John  Bright,  who  has,  during  the 
present  session,  received  honourable  mention  by  Peers  and  Commoners  as  the 
adviser  of  her  Majesty's  advisers.  Mr  Gladstone  will  return,  and  he  will  return 
^th  a  Reform  Bill,  which  will  awaken  an  amount  of  popular  enthusiasm  that 
vill  shake  the  nerves  even  of  the  imperturbable  Mr  Robert  Lowe.  Mr  Gladstone 
yiU  return,  and  he  will  return  with  men  and  measures  that  may  strike  more  terror 
^to  the  hearts  of  Conservatives,  old  and  new,  than  John  Bright  or  the  Reform 
Bill.  Meanwhile,  let  Earl  Derby  and  Mr  Disradi  have  a  trial. 
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RITUALISTS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  ritualistic  controversy  in  the  Church  of  England  has  made  important  progress 
during  the  last  month.  Convocation  has  been  holding  another  palaver.  The 
liower  House  began  by  refusing  to  discuss  Mr  Gladstone's  Church-rates  Bill,  by  a 
majority  of  four  to  one.  The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  with  a  dis- 
cussion o£  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ritual,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved 
by  the  Dean  of  Ely.  Lord  Arthur  Harvey  moved  the  following  amendment: 
*  That  the  Housjs,  having  beard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ritual,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is 
due  alike  to  their  lordships  the  bishops,  and  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  that  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  vestments,  altar-lights,  incense,  and  wafer-bread,  be  autho- 
ritatively declared ;  and  the  House  respectfully  requests  their  lordships  the  bishops 
to  take  such  steps  to  ascertain  the  legsdity  of  these  practices,  as  to  their  lordships 
may  seem  fit.'  The  amendment  was  carried.  The  anti-ritualists  have  submitted 
a  question  concerning  the  legality  of  the  innovations  to  eminent  counsel,  who 
have  declared  emphatically  that  they  are  contrary  to  law.  This  opinion,  however, 
has  been  counterchecked  by  an  opinion  from  counsel  equally  eminent,  that  there 
is  no  violation  of  law  in  the  case.  Deputations  have  waited  on  the  two  archbishops, 
to  protest  against  the  immunity  which  the  ritualists  at  present  enjdy.  They  first 
went  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  read  a  reply,  which,  if  it  evsuied  the  issue 
as  to  future  action,  was  plain  enough  as  a  statement  of  his  personal  opinion.  He 
said  he  had  never  been  able  to  view  the  ritualistic  movement  merely  in  its  aesthetic 
aspect :  he  thinks  there  lies  under  it  a  deliberate  intention  to  alter  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  more 
guarded ;  but  repeated  his  decided  reprobation  qI  the  introduction  of  Popish  ohser- 
vances  into  a  Protestant  church.  He  expressed  his  hope,  that  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of  th&  best  legal  authorities,  the  innova- 
tions are  contrary  to  law,  they  would  be  speedily  almndoned  by  all  the  clergy. 
His  Grace  is  likely  to  be  disappointed,  if  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee  is  fully 
qualified  to  represent  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  ritualistic  school,  to  which 
we  -suppose  he  belongs :  ^  Those  persons  are  very  shallow  who  fail  to  see  in  the 
ritualistic  disputes  the  presence  of  a  great  and  deep  principle — a  principle  which 
underlies  all  that  is  done,  and  which  is  very  dear  indeed  to  not  a  few ;  and  they 
are  equally  sanguine  if  that  ritual,  as  embodying  the  principle  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  external  religious  observances  in  public  worship,  can  now  be  put 
down.^  The  problem  forces  itself  on  our  notice  more  and  more :  How  can  the 
evangelicals  reconcile  it  with  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth,  or  with  common 
honesty,  that  they  should  be  so  anxious  for  a  revision  of  the  prayer-book,  that 
would  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  same  communion  with  ritualists  ? 


The  following  statement  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  Queen^s  University  question,  is 
abridged  from  the  Times.  Last  year  the  complaints  against  the  existing  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  frequently  made,  especially  by  the  Popish 
clergy,  found  an  echo  in  Parliament.  Only  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  or  of 
the  three  Queen's  Colleges,  could  obtain  a  degree  in  Ireland ;  and  no  souiid  Papist 
could  attend  these  institutions.  A  college  was  founded  on  the  purest  Catholic 
principles,  and  Parliament  was  asked  to  grant  a  charter  enabling  it  to  confer 
degrees.  Sir  George  Grey  met  this  demand  by  a  proposal  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  Queen's  University,  so  that  students,  wherever  educated,  might,  on  due  exa- 
mination, obtain  degrees  there.  It  was  not  likely  that  such  a  change  would  be 
acquiesced  in  without  remonstrance,  and  a  vehement  opposition  was,  in  fact, 
excited  in  Ireland.  When  Parliament  met  this  session,  the  opposition  foimd  vent 
there ;  and  when  a  rumour  arose  that  the  Government  intended  to  carry  out  their 
scheme  without  consulting  Parliament,  an  inquiry  was  made  on  the  subject. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not  give  a 
decisive  answer ;  and  although  the  question  was  repeated  some  four  or  five  times 
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in  different  forms,  the  impression  left  was  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to 
gire  the  House  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  expediency  of  the  change  before 
it  was  made.  Sir  Robert  Peel  accordingly  put  a  notice  on  the  paper,  intended  to 
seciire  the  full  discussion  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Qaeen's  University.  Mr  Gladstone  then  volunteered  a  declaration,  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  Government  to  grant  the  opportunity  which  was  demanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  opportunity  was  never  presented ;  but  after  the  Ministry  had 
tendered  their  resignation,  it  was  discovered  that  a  supplemental  charter  had  been 
prepared,  affecting  to  carry  out  all  the  changes  proposed  at  the  time,  when  the 
functions  of  Government  were  in  abeyance,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  its  safe 
reception  by  the  Senate  of  the  Queen^s  University,  six  members  had  been  added  to 
it  by  a  royal  letter,  dated  nine  days  after  the  parliamentary  defeat  of  the  Cabinet. 
This  has  on  the  face  of  it  another  specimen  of  that  truckling  to  the  Church  of  Home 
which,  from  the  beginning,  we  apprehended  as  the  main  peril  of  the  Hussell- 
Gladstone  ministry.  Such  a  transaction  causes  its  friends  to  regard  less  deeply  its 
downfall,  and  it  were  well  if,  before  that  return  to  power  which  certainly  awaits 
them,  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  would  reeonsider  their  whole  policy  in 
reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  adherents.  If  they  intend  to  govern 
Britain  as  if  it  were  a  Popish  country,  let  them  say  so,  and  we  shall  know  the 
worst,  and  take  measures  accordingly.  But  they  must  not  expect  us  to  vote  for 
men  who  will  use  our  own  money,  and  our  own  person,  to  support  a  church  whose 
principles  we  detest. 


THE  MONETARY  CRISIS. 

The  country  is  now  in  the  midst  of  another  of  the  monetary  crises  which  recur  at 
the  distance  of  every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  present  rate  of  discount  in  the  Bank 
of  England  is  10  per  cent.,  at  which  point  indeed  it  has  stood  for  sev^al  weeks. 
Some  banking  companies  of  old  standing  and  of  high  respectability  have  suspended 
payment,  and  the  number  of  bankruptcies  has  been  greatly  increased.  Money 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  political  economy  which  we  have  not  studied,  nor  shau  we 
obtrude  any  crude  speculations  about  the  true  theory  of  banking  or  currency.  We 
would  only  hint  again,  how  possible  it  is  that  these  periodical  disturbances  of  the 
tranquil  course  of  trade  have  their  roots  in  moral  delinquency.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  all  commercial  speculation  is  immoral,  since  the  element  of  uncertainty, 
on  which  speculation  is  based,  cannot  be  eliminated  from  commerce.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  much  commercial  speculation  which  is  immoral,  because  it  is 
reckless  of  the  ascertained  conditions  of  the  line  of  business  on  which  it  operates — 
reckless  of  the  claims  of  creditors,  and  correspondents,  and  dependants — ^reckless  of 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  of  right.  Much  is  heard,  indeed,  of  the  religion  of  com- 
mon life ;  but  the  religion  of  common  life  is  too  often  preached  as  if  it  were  some- 
how in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  cross,  and  hence  it  is  preached  with  less 
effect.  The  decay  of  evangelical  religion  will  be  followed  at  no  wide  interval  by  a 
decay  of  commercial  morality.    *  Thou  shalt  not  steal.* 


THE  COAL  SUPPLY  QUESTION. 

Every  year  and  every  season  have  their  popular  panic,  instigated  by  ignorance,  or 
selfishness,  or  craven  fear.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  loud  outcry  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  our  stock  of  coal.  Even  men  of  science  who,  as 
the  saying  is,  '  ought  to  know,'  but  who  in  reality  are  very  apt  to  be  the  dupes  of 
a  learned  ignorance,  have  added  their  voices  to  the  general  wail.  The  subject  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  the  names  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
who  have  been  appointed  to  investigate  it  more  fully  are  now  gazetted.  The  com- 
mission consists  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong,  and  others,  less  known  to  fame,  but  not  unworthy  to  be  associated 
with  them.  They  are  ordered  to  investigate  the  probable  quantity  of  coal  con- 
tained in  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  .  to  report  on  the  quantity  of 
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Buch  coal  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  available  for  use  ;  whether  it  is 
probable  that  coal  exists  at  workable  depths  under  the  Permean,  new  red  sand- 
stone, and  other  superincumbent  strata ;  to  inquire  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  at 
present  consumed  in  the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  for  steam  navigation,  | 
and  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  the  quantity  exported,  and  how  far  and  to 
what  extent  such  consumption  and  export  may  be  expected  to  increase ;  and 
whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  coal  is  wasted  either  by  bad  working,  or  by 
carelessness,  or  neglect  of  proper  appliances  for  its  economical  consumption.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  of  gentlemen  so  signally  qualified,  on  a  subject  which  so 
vitally  affects  the  permanence  of  Britain's  conmiercial  greatness,  which,  in  its  turn, 
so  vitolly  affects  the  permanence  of  Britain's  greatness  in  every  other  respect,  will 
be  eagerly  expected. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH  CABLE. 

The  *  Great  Eastern*  has  started  once  more  to  attempt  the  gigantic  feat  of  layiog 
an  electric  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  The  experience  of  previous  failures  must 
have  improved  the  capabilities  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  superintend  the 
expedition,  and  it  is  understood  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  certain 
parts  of  their  apparatus  and  arrangements.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  important 
hitch  in  their  operations.  On  such  a  subject,  on  which  we  have  been  so  amply 
warned  how  unwise  is  all  confident  ratiocination,  and  how  unsafe  is  all  prematnre 
triumph,  we  are  not  disposed  to  hazard  prediction,  but  we  would  freely  express 
our  good  wishes.  The  electric  telegraph  is  perhaps  the  grelatest  wonder  in  this 
wonder-working  age.  It  sets  man  free  from  the  limitation  of  time  and  space  by 
which  he  is  naturally  bounded  and  beset.  It  enables  him  to  girdle  the  world  with 
his  messages  almost  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  ocean  is  no 
longer  unsocial,  when  the  inhabitants  of  its  opposite  shores  may  converse  from 
hour  to  hour,  as  if  thousands  of  miles  of  water  did  not  roll  between  them.  A 
telegraphic  cable  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be  a  new  bond  of 
amity  between  them.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  statesmen  of  both  countries,  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  form  of 
government,  have  so  much  in  common, — a  common  ancestry,  a  common  language, 
a  common  literature,  a  common  religion, — should  view  each  other  as  rivals  rather 
than  as  friends.  They  ought  to  appear  to  each  other  only  as  friends ;  and  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others,  the  dictates  of  duty  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  expedi- 
ency. We  shall  understand  each  other  better  when  we  have  daily  intercourse 
with  each  other. 


THE  UNION  MOVEMENT. 

The  Union  Committees  have  held  two  meetings  since  the  Synod.  The  results  of 
their  deliberations  will  be  made  known  otherwise.  As  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  whole  subject  will  be  freely  ventilated,  and  every  man  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  himself,  it  is  less  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks  or 
suggestions  here.  When  one  speaks  for  others,  it  is  always  an  open  question 
whether  he  does  not  misrepresent  them.  But  in  a  body  like  ours,  which  has  a 
wholesome  impatience  of  leadership,  and  in  which  freedom  of  speech  is  so  amply 
guaranteed,  no  man  will  be  long  permitted  to  misrepresent  his  fellows.  If  any 
of  us  is  guilty  of  misrepresenting  himself,  the  responsibility  is  all  his  own.  After 
the  20th  of  December,  it  should  be  impossible  for  friend  or  foe  to  misrepresent  the 
state  of  opinion  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  regarding  the  contemplated 
union. 
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35BiHnllaiiBnitH  CnrammiufltiniiH* 


THE  EARLY  CONFLICTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THEIR 
BEARING  ON  ITS  DIVINE  ORIGIN. 


Having  considered  Christianity  in  conflict  with  the  Judaism  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  we  come  now  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  it  met 
an4  triumphed  over  the  licentiousness  of  the  age. 

Greece  and  Rome  had  reached  a  high  state  of  intellectual  and  sesthetic 
culture.  Chnstianity,  in  proffering  its  gift  to  them,  had  not  to  deal  with 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  with  which  it  had  to  contend  in  the  north  and 
distant  west.  It  spake  to  those  who  were  noted  for  their  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature ;  and  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  all  the  great  problems  concerning  God,  creation,  the  government  of  the 
world,  human  duty,  and  the  future  life.  But  this  culture  did  not  succeed 
in  producing  any  marked  and  salutary  change  on  the  moral  state  of  society. 
It  was  utterly  impotent.  In  spite  of  it  the  grossest  licentiousness  every- 
where prevailed ;  nay,  the  foul  spirit  of  lust  polluted  the  creations  of  the 
genius  alike  of  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor, 
while  it  goaded  on  the  mass  of  the  people  to  revel  in  the  vilest  impurities. 
The  description  which  Paul  gives  of  the  state  of  heathen  morals,  in  the 
close  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  very  dark ;  but  it 
is  not  too  gloomily  coloured.  The  facts  of  history  bear  out  the  truthfulness 
of  every  shade  in  that  appalling  picture.  So  fearful  indeed  were  the  excesses 
into  which  all  classes  rushed,  and  in  which  they  were  encouraged  even  by 
their  religion,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  named. 

If  we  turn,  for  example,  to  Corinth,  we  find  a  state  of  morals  at  which 
we  must  stand  aghast.  Corinth  was  crowded  with  schools  of  learning, 
temples,  and  statues ;  but  it  was  also  noted  for  its  gay  manners,  its  reckless 
extravagance,  and  its  dissoluteness  of  life.  *  In  the  apostle's  day,'  says  Dr 
Kip,  *  it  was  in  *'  its  high  and  palmy  state " — ^at  the  very  climax  of  its 
luxury  and  glory,  its  vice  and  heathen  wickedness.  No  place  could  exceed 
it  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings — its  temples, 
palaces,  theatres,  and  baths.    It  was  the  opulence  of  Rome  refined  and 
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gilded  hy  Attic  taste.  Perhaps,  in  many  respects,  life  was  more  free  and 
jojous  in  this  vivid  Grecian  city,  than  even  in  the  imperial  capital  of  the 
world.  There  the  mighty  pomp  and  opulence  which  were  witnessed  over- 
powered the  senses,  and  threw  all  but  the  most  favoured  few  into  insignifi- 
cance. Pleasure  was  too  ponderous  and  stately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  golden 
house  of  Nero,  and  about  the  precincts  of  the  court.  There,  too,  was  felt 
the  crushing  power  of  despotism  always  before  their  eyes,  and  men  could 
not  breathe  freely.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  gay  city  of  Corinth,  shining 
in  her  gaudy  fetters,  were  subjected  to  no  such  restraints  ;  while  they  found 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  her  walls  every  gift  which  pleasure  could 
offer.  They  had  all  the  brilliancy  of  luxury,  without  ever  feeling  their 
spirits  wearied  by  its  pomp.* 

*  But,'  continues  Dr  Kip,  *  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  Corinth  proved  its 
ruin.  We  have  already  said  that  it  was  notorious  for  its  profligacy,  and 
in  this  respect  it  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  cities  of  the  east.  Living  in 
a  climate  whose  mild  and  enervating  influence  inclined  them  to  enjoyment, 
its  inhabitants  yielded  to  its  power ;  and  in  their  pleasure  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation.  Heathenism,  too,  held  its  rites  among 
them  with  a  licentiousness  which  the  world  has,  perhaps,  never  seen 
equalled.  Here  was  the  most  celebrated  temple  of  Venus,  with  its  thousand 
abandoned  ministrants ;  and  not  even  in  her  own  Paphian  home  was  the 
goddess  worshipped  with  so  degrading  a  service.  Here  arose  the  most 
sumptuous  style  of  architecture  of  the  ancient  world — an  order  which  still 
perpetuates  the  name  of  the  city  of  Corinth ;  and  whose  rich  column, 

waving  its  wanton  wreath,"  seems  to  be  a  type  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  with  whom  it  had  its  origin.  And  thus  abounding  riches  swelled 
the  tide  of  luxury,  and  added  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  until  the  very 
name  of  voluptuous  Corinth  became  a  by-word  through  the  world,  and  it 
was  proverbially  said, 

"Non  caivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.*' 

Profligacy  was  wrought  into  the  very  being  of  the  Corinthians — entwined 
with  all  their  earliest  associations,  and  strengthening  with  their  growth. 
Degraded  as  was  the  heathen  world  around,  the  apostle  writes  to  them  that 
they  far  surpassed  it, — that  deeds  were  committed  among  them  which  are 
not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles."  And  so  it  continued  to  the 
end  of  their  existence  as  a  state.  In  spite  of  every  change  in  the  popula- 
tion, the  Corinthians  retained  their  luxury  to  the  last ;  and  the  epistles  of 
Alciphron,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  speak  most  clearly  of  the 
prodigality  and  vice  which  characterized  the  inhabitants.' 

In  this  sketch,  graphic  though  it  is,  Dr  Kip  delineates  with  a  delicate 
hand  the  darkest  feature  in  the  profligacy  of  Corinth.  Dr  Tholuck  is 
plainer  and  fuller.  *  The  whole  wealth  of  the  city,'  he  says,  *  proceeded  from 
the  hire  of  prostitution,  which  the  females  who  served  in  the  temples 
received  from  the  seafaring  strangers.  More  than  a  thousand  girls  were 
the  servants  of  this  goddess  [Venus]  and  her  temples.  At  the  public 
festivals,  when  the  goddess  was  to  be  entreated  for  the  continuance  of  her 
favour,  it  was  the  courtezans  of  those  temples  who  were  more  particularly 
called  upon  to  offer  prayer,  since  their  entreaties  were  more  eflBcaciou?. 
When  Xerxes  was  driven  back  from  Greece,  the  Corinthians  ascribed  the 
preservation  of  their  city  and  of  the  country  especially  to  the  prayers  of  the 
sacerdotal  courtezans.  And  as  the  Athenians  caused  the  heroes  of  Marathon 
to  be  painted  at  the  public  expense,  the  Corinthians  did  the  same  by  their 
temple  damsels.' 
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But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Corinth  was  an  exception  to  the  other 
cities  of  Greece  in  respect  of  its  morals.  It  had  no  doubt  reached  a  lower 
depth  than  any  of  them  ;  but  they  were  all  notorious  for  a  similar  dissolute- 
ness of  manners.  Vice  stalked  abroad  in  the  open  day  over  the  whole  land 
with  unblushing  countenance. 

The  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  their  drama  and  statuary, 
were  steeped  in  sensuality,  and  spread  their  poison  through  the  whole 
community.  Not  only  did  their  festivals  and  mysteries  contain  obscene 
representations,  *they  were  full  of  symbols,  songs,  and  customs  which 
served  to  excite  the  slumbering  passions;'  and  these  were  in  keeping 
with  the  views  which  they  had  of  the  character  of  the  gods ;  for  they 
attributed  to  them  '  the  most  filthy  and  scandalous  sins.'  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  educated,  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  broke  through  every  moral 
restraint,  and  wallowed  in  licentiousness.  Decency,  indeed,  forbids  us 
transferring  to  our  pages  descriptions  of  the  vices  which  were  openly  and 
shamelessly  practised. 

And  when  we  turn  to  Rome,  we  find  that  over  her  also  the  flood  of 
sensuality  had  flowed.  The  sternness  which  once  characterized  her  morals 
was  gone  ;  and  the  spirit  which  reigned  in  subjugated  Greece  had  polluted 
the  conquering  power.  Here  is  the  picture  which  Seneca  gives  of  Rome  in 
his  own  time  (a.d.  41)  :  *  All  is  full  of  criminality  and  vice  ;  indeed,  much 
more  of  these  is  committed  than  can  be  remedied  by  force.  A  monstrous 
contest  of  abandoned  wickedness  is  carried  on.  The  lust  of  sin  increases 
daily,  and  shame  is  daily  more  and  more  extinguished.  Discarding  respect 
for  all  that  is  good  and  sacred,  lust  rushes  on  wherever  it  wills.  Vice  no 
longer  hides  itself.  It  stalks  forth  before  all  eyes.  So  public  has  abandoned 
wickedness  become,  and  so  openly  does  it  flame  up  in  the  minds  of  all,  that 
innocence  is  no  longer  seldom  seen,  but  has  wholly  ceased  to  exist* 

Now,  against  this  licentiousness,  Christianity  waged  an  uncompromising 
war.  Its  doctrine  and  precept,  its  letter  and  spirit,  came  into  direct  conflict 
with  every  form  of  vice.  While  it  revealed  God's  mercy,  it  also  made 
known  his  holiness.  It  set  Him  forth  as  ready  to  pardon  the  penitent 
sinner ;  but  portrayed  Him  at  the  same  time  as  a  consuming  fire  to  every 
one  who  loved  and  wallowed  in  iniquity. 

When  the  apostles,  after  their  fiery  baptism  at  Pentecost,  went  forth  in 
the  name  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  they  pandered  to  no  vice, 
they  dealt  leniently  with  no  form  of  unrighteousness.  Fearlessly  and  faith- 
fully did  they  speak  to  the  consciences  of  men,  declaring  that  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death  ;  that  every  worker  of  iniquity  would  be  punished  with  ever- 
lasting destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his 
power.  They  taught  that  no  adulterer,  no  fornicator,  no  drunkard,  and  no 
unclean  person  could  enter  into  heaven,  whither  their  Master  had  gone  to 
prepare  a  place  for  all  who  should  believe  on  Him,  and  walk  in  his  foot- 
steps. Nay  more,  not  only  did  they  denounce  licentiousness  in  the  life, 
they  denounced  it  in  the  thought.  In  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  their 
Master  had  taught  that  lustful  longing  is  as  truly  sinful  as  lascivious  deeds. 
The  spirit  of  that  doctrine  breathed  in  all  theirs  ;  and  they  claimed  for  God 
the  sacrifice  of  holy  thoughts  and  pure  affections,  as  well  as  of  an  outwardly 
blameless  life. 

All  their  preceptive  teaching  was  rooted  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus.  The 
cross  of  Christ  showed  their  practical  exhortations  in  a  pure  bright  light. 
In  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  men  were  bidden  see  the  exceed- 
ing evil  of  sin,  and  the  infinite  abhorrence  with  which  God  regards  it.  No 
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siRDer  can  grasp  the  true  significance  of  Christ's  suffering  without  being 
appalled  at  the  moral  turpitude  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
own  guilt.  No  preaching,  therefore,  not  even  the  withering  denunciations 
of  the  old  prophets,  presents  in  so  odious  a  light  all  sensuality  as  that  of  the 
apostles. 

Where  then  was  the  likelihood  of  their  doctrine  prevailing,  if  its  his- 
torical basis  were  not  well  founded  ?  Lust  darkens  the  intellect,  sears  the 
conscience,  hardens  the  heart,  and  enslaves  the  will.  Operating  uncon- 
trolled through  long  years,  vice  had  told  with  terrific  power.  It  had  en- 
trenched itself  behind  the  mighty  bulwark  of  a  depraved  nature  and  of  habits 
which  were  daily  strengthening.  These  fishermen  of  Galilee  and  the  man  of 
Tarsus  might  cry  aloud  and  spare  not ;  but  what  could  they  do  against  a 
bulwark  so  mighty  ?  Why  should  men  give  up  their  lusts  at  their  bidding  f 
How  could  their  doctrine  command  the  attention  of  emperors  and  inferior 
magistrates,  priests  and  people,  and  infuse  into  society  a  new  moral  life  ? 
How  could  Jiey  persuade  those  who  had  wallowed  in  licentiousness  from 
their  youth,  and  lulled  their  conscience  to  sleep  by  the  example  of  the  gods,  to 
crucify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  to  begin  and  continue  a  moral  discipline  which 
imposed  a  course  of  conduct  as  painful  as  the  cutting  off  of  a  right  hand,  or 
the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye,  if  all  that  they  told  of  Christ's  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  had  no  foundation  on  fact  ?  And  yet  over  licentiousness 
they  did  triumph. 

In  Corinth  itself  a  church  was  founded  by  Paul ;  and  to  its  members  we 
find  him  writing  in  these  terms :  *  Be  not  deceived  :  neither  fornicators,  nor 
idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with 
mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some  of  you :  hut  ye 
are  washed,^  These  were  testimonies  to  the  truths  and  trophies  of  the  power 
of  the  gospel. 

What  was  achieved  in  Corinth,  was  effected  in  the  apostolic  age  in  every  I 
city  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  many  beyond.    In  Fontus  and  Bithynia, 
we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  *  many  of  all  ages  and  every  rank,  and  of  both 
sexes,  avowed  themselves  Christians that  so  rapidly  did  Christianity  spread, 
that  it  seized  not  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country ;  ' 
that  the  temples  were  almost  forsaken,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  long 
intermission  of  the  sacred  solemnities  had  taken  place;  and  Justin  Martyr, 
who  wrote  thirty  years  later,  and  about  100  after  the  gospel  was  just 
preached,  says  :  '  There  is  not  a  nation,  either  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  of  any 
other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander  in  tribes  and  live  in  tents,  among 
whom  prayers  and  thanksgiving  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator  : 
of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus.'  And  this  rapid  progress  | 
was  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  despised  Jews,  and  in  spite  of  the 
mighty  obstacles  which  we  have  been  describing. 

Let  the  infidel  explain  that  mystery.    M.  Renan  has  tried  it ;  but  with  I 
no  better  success  than  his  attempt  to  rob  Jesus  of  his  dignity  ,and  glory.  | 
The  infidel  believes  that  Christianity,  without  a  word  of  truth  in  what 
is  miraculous  in  its  history,  achieved  this  mighty  conquest  over  heathen 
licentiousness.    He  assumes  that  an  effect  was  produced  for  which  he  cannot  I 
assign  any  adequate  cause.    Denying  miracles,  he  would  yet  have  us  believe  I 
in  the  strangest  of  all  miracles,  viz.  in  the  triumph  of  imposture,  in  circum- 
stances in  which  passion  and  interest  opposed  its  progress,  and  in  which  \ 
exposure  was  easy,  if  in  the  alleged  history  there  was  either  error  or  de-  I 
ception.    But  admit  that  Jesus  really  lived  and  died  and  rose  again,  that  | 
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He  delivered  to  his  disciples  the  doctrines  thej  taught,  that  He  did  the 
miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  Him,  and  the  mystery  vanishes.  Then  we 
see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  came  to  the  heathen  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  the  word  of  the  living  God.  There  was  a  history  behind  it, 
luminous,  with  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  there  were  set  to  it  numerous 
divine  seals  which  few  could  fail  to  understand ;  or  we  may  say,  using  a 
somewhat  different  figure,  it  is  because  Christianity  is  true,  that,  when  hurled 
against  the  iron  w^all  of  licentiousness,  it  shivered  it  to  pieces. 


A  SINNER  has  naturally  but  a  small  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  can  only  see  in 
his  character  and  conduct  a  little  wickedness — of  no  very  heinous  quality. 
Xor  is  he  willing  to  become  altogether  accountable  for  the  few  and  light 
offences  which  he  may  admit ;  but  he  strives  to  absolve  himself  by  charging 
some  persons  or  circumstances  with  having  perverted  him.  Was  he  not  so 
strongly  tempted,  that  to  yield  was  more  a  misfortune  than  a  sin  ?  and  why 
—if  he  is  not  to  be  merely  pitied — should  the  blame  rest  upon  him  ?  Thus 
Aaron,  the  maker  of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  patron  of  idolatry  for  the 
people  of  Israel,  excused  himself  by  throwing  the  guilt  upon  them.  '  Thou 
knowest,'  said  he,  *  that  they  are  set  on  mischief  ;*  and  Ae,  innocent  man  !  felt 
it  would  be  vain  to  thwart  them,  or  even  to  decline  taking  the  guidance  of 
their  shameless  apostasy.  Thus  Pilate,  when  decreeing  the  crucifixion  of 
Grod's  Messiah,  declared  that  he  was  free  from  the  innocent  blood,  and  charged 
it  upon  the  Jews,  as  if,  in  addition  to  the  fearful  wickedness  of  being  false 
and  bloodthirsty  accusers,  they  could  bear  his  guilt  as  a  judge  in  issuing 
the  unjust  and  sanguinary  sentence !  Nay,  the  sinner,  in  order  to  find 
himself  not  in  the  wrong,  will  not  only  regard  the  companions  and  circum- 
stances of  his  lot,  as  having  been  accomplices  or  principals  in  his  guilt, — 
not  only  to  clear  himself  will  he  invest  every  person  and  thing  near  him 
with  his  own  responsibilities  ;  but  he  dares  to  look  up  to  heaven  itself,  with 
the  boldest  eye  of  impeachment  against  God,  as  being  in  some  respect  his 
associate,  or  even  his  leader,  in  evil ;  and  he  takes  the  burden  from  off  him- 
self, to  lay  it  upon  *  the  great  white  throne,'  saying  to  the  High  and  Holy 
One,  *  See  Thou  to  thatT  We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  audacious  imputation  in 
connection  with  the  very  first  sin  committed  in  our  world.  When  Adam 
threw  the  blame  upon  the  woman,  and  she  upon  the  serpent,  the  peculiar 
terms  of  their  wretched  self-vindication  showed  that  they  meant  that  blame 
to  recoil  upon  a  far  higher  party,  viz.  upon  the  serpent's  and  the  woman's 
Creator,  who,  it  was  hinted,  should  have  placed  man  in  less  enticing  com- 
pany. And  all  the  descendants  of  the  first  pair  have  the  same  bold  facility 
in  laying  their  guilt  at  the  door  of  Heaven,  and  tracing  it  to  the  divine 
doings  or  omissions. 

This  impiety  has  a  most  baneful  effect,  and  is  not  less  destructive  to  our 
own  souls  than  it  is  dishonouring  to  God.  It  weakens  the  sense  of  danger ; 
for  we  cannot  imagine  that  He  is  so  unreasonable  and  unjust  as  to  punish 
us  with  perdition  for  that  sin  which  He  has  induced  or  helped  us  to  commit. 
The  character  and  claims  of  the  Lawgiver  are  completely  relaxed,  if  we 
view  Him  as  a  tempter — in  any  form — to  sin  of  any  kind.  And  if  we  see 
not  our  position  of  danger,  neither  can  we  perceive  the  need  of  Christ's  sal- 
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vation.  If  we  come  to  view  sin  as  a  mutual  work  between  God  and  us,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  acknowledge  much  hazard  in  sinning,  or  much 
importance  in  being  redeemed.  As  soon  as  the  execution  of  the  curse 
looks  doubtful,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  put  on  an  illusive  aspect.  Any 
peradventure  which  we  may  conjure  up  in  connection  with  God's  dealings, 
obscures  both  his  justice  and  his  mercj,  and  silences  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
There  is,  however,  a  clear  and  most  emphatic  oracle  which  should  annihi- 
late at  once  every  form  of  the  blasphemous  belief  that  God  has  any  al-  \ 
liance  with,  or  authorship  in,  sin.  '  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,' 
thunders  forth  the  Apostle  James,  '  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  cannot 
be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempts  He  any  man!*  '  I/et  no  man  say!' 
exclaims  the  apostle;  yet  many  men  have  said,  and  many  more  have 
thought,  what  he  universally  prohibits.  If  the  blasphemous  idea  had  not 
been  too  commonly  entertained  and  expressed,  an  apostle  would  not  have 
paused  to  denounce  it.  The  Bible  deals  with  no  sin  or  error  that  is  merely 
imaginary,  or  that  has  only  been  .found  in  the  abstract ;  and  when  we  see 
St  James  indignantly  requiring  men  to  cease  from  blaming  God  for  their 
guilt,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  blasphemy  is  actual  and  general.  A  sanction 
for  it  has  also  been  attempted  to  be  shown  in  several  Scripture  representa- 
tions, which  are  construed  to  implicate  God  as,  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
the  tempter  of  the  good,  and  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  the  prompter  of  the 
bad.  In  the  former  case,  the  Lord  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  '  tempted  Abra- 
ham but  here  temptation  was  but  equivalent  to  a  trial,  a,  proving,  and  not 
a  perversion  or  seduction^  and  the  Holy  One  acted  as  the  purifier,  the  refiner, 
and  not  as  the  corrupter  or  destroyer  of  his  servant's  faith ;  whilst  even  the 
ilames  of  the  furnace,  by  which  this  faith  was  searched  and  tested,  had  in 
them  no  infernal  fire ;  for  the  singularly  painful  injunction  which  was  laid 
upon  Abraham,  was  on  God's  part  perfectly  righteous,  and  the  saint's 
obedience,  in  spite  of  all  the  suggestions  of  fiesh  and  blood,  was  intended  to 
bear  a  glorious  reward,  and  to  receive  an  everlasting  record  as  the  act  of  a 
genuine  believer.  The  means,  the  design,  and  the  issue  of  this  transaction 
were  altogether  different  from  the  wiles,  aims,  and  tendencies  of  satanic 
temptation.  Abraham  came  forth  from  the  fiery  trial  unscathed  in  his  faith 
and  obedience,  to  see  that  God  had  spared  the  son  whom  he  himself  had 
^  not  withheld,'  and  to  hear  the  divine  voice  again  and  again  breaking  the 
thrilling  stillness  of  the  scene  with  the  most  gracious  commendation  and 
honour,  and  saying,  *  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son ;  that  in  blessing  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-sl^ore,  and  thy  seed  shall 
possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies :  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.'  What  an  indescrib- 
able contrast  is  there  between  this  spectacle  of  a  triumphant  believer  and 
an  approving  God,  and  the  more  common  spectacle  of  some  sinner  or  saint 
beguiled  into  acts  or  ensnared  in  habits  of  evil ;  while  the  devil  is  gloating 
over  the  success  of  his  temptations,  and  preparing  more  ruinous  devices ! 
Such,  however,  is  the  contrast  between  God  testing  Abraham  and  Satan 
tempting  saint  or  sinner. 

Not  less  revolting  is  it  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  prompter  of  the  bad  than 
as  the  tempter  of  the  good  ;  and  perhaps  stronger  support  for  blasphemous 
views  of  the  divine  dealings  has  been  taken  from  Pharaoh's  than  from 
Abraham's  case.  The  fact  that,  in  the  latter,  God's  *  temptations'  did  not 
prevent  or  mar  the  saint's  final  well-being,  whereas,  in  the  former,  the 
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'hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart'  involved  overwhelming  ruin,  may  have  led 
observers  to  be  specially  interested  in  the  Egyptian  king,  and  to  see  a  very 
equivocal  intervention  in  the  divine  procedure  towards  him.  Certainly, 
Pharaoh's  case  is  less  susceptible  of  a  merely  verbal  explanation ;  nor  is  the 
phrase,  the  Lord  *  hardened*  Pharaoh's  heart,  to  be  reduced  by  any  such 
synonymous  term  as,  in  Abraham's  case,  tested  or  proved  was  with  tempted. 
We  must  deal  with  the  difficulty  on  other  and  far  broader  grounds ;  but 
these  will  be  sufficient,  and  they  will  also  enable  us  to  take  the  case  out  of 
the  class  of  few  and  far-between  exceptions,  to  which  it  is  all  but  invariably 
assigned.  As  a  warning,  its  range  will  thus  be  greatly  extended,  and  its 
force  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

The  essence  of  sin  is  wilful  rebellion  against  God ;  bence  it  is  compara- 
tively tame  and  quiet  until  the  divine  authority  declares  and  authenticates 
itself  strongly.  Then  it  becomes  characteristic,  bold,  and  resolute,  as  under 
extreme  provocation.  As  soon  as  it  sees  the  Lawgiver,  and  reads  his  clear 
commandments,  it  is  animated  with  new  energy  of  hatred  into  greater  activity 
of  disobedience.  Even  severe  punishment  only  makes  it  more  outrageous  and 
stabborn  in  its  course  of  opposition.  It  passes  under  the  yoke,  and  there 
conceives  its  worst  purposes ;  for  when  divinely  reproved,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly sinful.  The  wicked,  under  the  most  open  and  terrific  manifesta- 
tions of  God  against  them,  harden  their  hearts,  instead  of  becoming  penitent 
and  submissive ;  and  so  infatuated  are  they  that,  visited  with  judgments, 
they  grow  more  stubborn  under  the  hand  that  troubles  theni.  The  very 
wickedness  of  the  devil  could  not  tempt  and  excite  them  to  such  enormity 
and  constancy  of  sin,  as  does  the  perfect  holiness  of  God !  Thus,  it  is  God 
that  hardens  their  hearts.  It  is  his  very  purity  which  places  them  more 
stedfastly  and  securely  in  guilt;  it  is  his  law — *holy,  just,  and  good' — 
which  induces  them  to  disobey  Him  more  recklessly ! 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  saddest  or  strangest :  not  only  does  God's 
holiness  act  in  confirming  their  sin,  so  does  his  mercy.  So  intense  is  the 
hatred  of  their  nature  towards  Him,  that  even  his  wonderful  goodness  but 
strengthens  and  sharpens  it ;  and  his  long-suffering  love,  apart  from  the 
eflPectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  leading  them  to'  repent- 
ance, sets  them  in  a  bolder  attitude  of  defiance.  The  means  of  grace, 
whether  they  be  providence,  the  word,  or  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  tend 
to  bring  out  in  new  life  and  vigour  their  inherent  depravity.  Upon  such 
minds  as  are  left  to  themselves,  the  gospel  has  but  the  effect  of  arming  them 
against  its  merciful  Author,  and  proves  the  '  savour  of  death  unto  death.'  All 
its  instrumentality  turns  their  hearts  into  stone,  hard  *  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone.' Thus  God  hardens  their  hearts ;  and  his  many  solemn  and  tender 
persuasions  close  and  bind  them  up  into  a  firmer  power,  both  averse  and 
adverse. 

Is  not  Pharaoh  a  striking  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  do 
not  these  hegin^  at  least,  to  account  for  the  phrase,  so  oft  repeated  in,  or 
suggested  by,  the  ancient  sacred  narrative,  that  *  the  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart!'  It  was  not  unjust  in  God;  nay,  it  was  his  very  justice 
which  hardened  PharaoKs  heart  It  was  not  cruel  in  G^d ;  nay,  it  was  his 
very  love  which  tended  the  more  effectually  to  harden  PharaoKs  heart  The 
many  terrible  punishments,  and  the  many  gracious  relaxations  with  which 
Pharaoh  was  visited,  had  this  uniform  result ;  and  then,  with  intensified 
eagerness  and  matured  obstinacy,  he  rushed  upon  his  doom. 

The  Israelites,  in  Joseph's  time,  had  settled  in  Egypt,  and  were  signally 
increasing  and  flourishing  under  the  sway  of  that  brother's  indulgent  prince. 
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But,  after  Joseph's  deatb,  there  arose  another  Pharaoh  who  forgot  the  claims 
of  the  Hebrew  official,  and  treated  his  manj  surviving  kinsfolk  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  He  made  the  lives  of  the  future 
heirs  of  the  Promised  Land  bitter  with  bondage ;  nay,  ungrateful  for  the 
many  divine  blessings  which  they  had  been  the  means  of  calling  down  upon 
the  land  and  its  ruler's  house,  he  was  bent  on  the  extermination  of  all  i 
the  Jewish  sojourners,  whose  numbers  he  had  begun  to  dread.  But  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  heard  their  groaning,  and  by  his 
chosen  servants,  Moses  and  Aaron,  demanded  their  release.  If  Pharaoh 
were  merely  politic,  and  not  savage  or  atheistic  in  aiming  at  their  extinction 
in  Egypt,  then,  surely,  their  immediate  and  unanimous  exodus  should  have 
satisfied  him ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  would  get  rid  of  them  more  easily, 
quickly,  and  creditably  than  in  the  former.  It  was,  moreover,  but  just 
that  he  should  allow  the  Israelites  to  go,  for  in  no  sense  of  right  were  they 
his  proper  and  permanent  subjects ;  and  rww^  at  lea3t,  it  was  strictly  his 
duty,  since  Jehovah,  the  King  of  nations,  and  especially  the  King  of  Israel, 
peremptorily  required  their  freedom.  Signs  and  wonders  were  done,  to  con- 
vince Pharaoh  that  the  message  was  the  Lord's.  With  gross  levity  and 
perverseness,  he  summoned  his  magicians  to  display  some  feats  of  juggling  as 
wretched  counterparts  to  the  great  miracles  of  the  rod  of  Moses ;  and  then 
refused  to  let  the  Hebrew  people  go.  With  a  voice  which  threatened  signal 
judgments,  the  demand  was  again  made,  and  again  more  stubbornly  re- 
sisted. The  judgments  punctually  came,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  well  as  of 
such  a  kind,  as  showed  that  they  came  from  the  Lord.  Pharaoh's  obstinacy 
seemed  to  give  way,  and  he  humbly  prayed  that  the  plague  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  yet  when  the  prayer  was  granted,  he  hardened  his  heart  still  more. 
Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  with  the  denunciation  of  a  new 
and  sorer  evil,  unless  he  submitted  to  the  standing  requirement  about  the 
Jewish  exodus.  He  defied  the  evil,  and  it  descended  ;  Pharaoh  petitioned 
for  a  respite,  and  when  this  came,  his  heart  rose  up  against  the  Lord  more 
resolutely  than  ever.  The  deserved  evil,  and  the  undeserved  good,  which 
came  from  the  Lord's  hand,  only  confirmed  his  rebellion.  Various  other 
plagues  -quickly  followed,  and  during  their  visitation  he  promised  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  divine  will  j  but  after  their  removal,  he  opposed  that  will 
more  stoutly  than  before.  At  length,  his  own  first-born,  and  the  first-born 
of  all  his  subjects,  high  and  low,  in  the  land,  were  in  one  night  destroyed 
by  an  angel ;  and  over  all  the  land,  from  the  palace  to  the  dungeon,  there 
arose  the  bitterest  lamentation.  How  had  he  vexed  Egypt,  as  well  as  him- 
self, with  his  hard  and  hardening  heart !  Pharaoh  then  consented  that  the 
Hebrew  people  should  depart.  Destruction  seemed  too  near  him,  when  he 
gazed  upon  the  lifeless  heir  of  his  kingdom,  and  knew  that  every  Egyptian 
parent  had  been  similarly  bereaved,  to  allow  him  any  longer  to  be  obsti- 
nate. And  yet,  on  hearing  that  the  Israelites  had  escaped,  more  than  his 
old  obstinacy  returned,  and  he  asked,  '  Why  have  we  done  this,  that  we 
have  let  Israel  go  from  serving  us  V  '  Why  have  we  yielded  unto  the  Lord  f 
What  tempted  us  to  give  even  a  reluctant  obedience?'  He  chides  and 
blames  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  weakness  or  madness.  He  feels 
remorse  that  he  should  at  length,  after  all  Jehovah's  judgments,  have  com- 
promised his  obduracy ;  and  orfce  more  he  becomes  wickedly  consistent ! 
He  will  retrieve  his  lost  character  of  a  hardened  heart.  He  prepares  for 
the  pursuit,  assembling  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  his  chariots  and  his  horse- 
men. He  is  eager  for  vengeance  upon  the  fugitive  Hebrews,  and  upon  his 
own  soft  and  compliant  heart.  .He  rushes  forward  at  the  head  of  his  mighty 
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hosts;  he  dared  to  advance  through  the  menacing  darkness  which  the  Lord 
had  supernaturallj  sent  down  between  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers  ;  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  entering  upon  the  consecrated  path  which  God  had 
prepared  for  his  chosen  through  the  depths  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  if  he  would 
%ht  the  Israelites  and  encounter  Jehovah  within  the  very  gates  of  heaven 
itself!  His  heart  was  so  hardened  that  he  rushed  furiously  into  the  way 
which  divine  wonders  had  opened  for  Israel,  and  he  defied  both  the  venge- 
ful looks  which  were  shot  at  him  from  the  moving  cloud,  and  the  out- 
stretched hands  which  'took  off  his  chariot  wheels,' .and  troubled  his 
progress.  The  sea,  however,  which  had  saved  Israel,  returned  to  overwhelm 
the  Egyptian  hosts  and  their  haughty  and  infatuated  leader. 

God  thus  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart.  Man  could  not  have  done  it ;  for 
had  man  put  forth  a  power  just  a  little  greater  than  Pharaoh's — had  some 
neighbouring  monarch,  only  somewhat  stronger  than  the  king  of  Egypt, 
interposed  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrews,  Pharaoh  would  soon  have  consented 
to  the  demand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Instead  of  ten  memorable  plagues, 
along  with  as  many  concessions  of  grace  and  forgiveness  from  the  Almighty, 
a  battle  or  two  won  by  a  superior  human  enemy  would,  when  followed  up 
bj  an  indulgent  truce,  have  extorted  from  Pharaoh  Jewish  emancipation. 
The  sinner  is  so  easily  reconciled  to  anybody  that  is  infinitely  less  powerful, 
righteous,  and  merciful  than  Jehovah  1  He  will,  towards  the  former, 
show  little  or  nothing  of  the  infatuated  enmity  which  he  ever  cherishes  to 
the  latter.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  phrase,  *  The  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart,'  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  ancient  narrative  than  the 
phrase,  *  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart.'  The  meaning  of  the  former  is  not, 
that  God,  by  a  positive  or  direct  process,  infused  rebellion  and  obstinacy  into 
Pharaoh,  (for  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin) ;  but  that  such  was  Pharaoh's 
depravity,  and  such  also — ^unless  God's  Spirit  produce  a  change — is  all 
human  depravity,  that  it  was  confirmed  and  aggravated  by  all  the  divine 
procedure,  whether  severe  or  merciful,  which  should  have  rendered  him 
obedient.  As  God  stands  out  more  fully  to  view,  the  bad  heart  gets  a 
wider  capacity  of  hating  Him,  the  instinctive  evil  resenting  what  is  unlike 
itself.  Not  more  naturally  does  God  hate  and  oppose  sin,  than  the  sinner 
hates  and  opposes  God ;  and  if  the  sinner  had  but  the  omnipresence  and 
omniscience  of  God,  how  would  he  rush  over  the  universe,  expressing  his 
hatred  of  all  that  is  good  and  god -like !  Pharaoh  had  not  known  much  of 
the  Lord  previous  to  the  divine  manifestations  through  Moses  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  dread  name  of  Jehovah  and  his  supreme  claims  were  announced, 
Pharaoh's  depravity  awoke  and  put  on  its  strength.  When  Jehovah 
stretched  forth  his  arm,  Pharaoh  became  alarmed  ;  but  when  that  arm  was 
compassionately  withdrawn,  he  assumed  a  more  resolutely  wicked  and  im- 
pious attitude.  The  more  clearly  that  God  made  known  his  will,  and  the 
more  frequently  and  powerfully  that  He  urged  it  by  judgments,  the  more 
obstinately  was  it  resisted  by  Pharaoh.  Every  time  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  into  the  king's  presence,  the  words  and  works  which  should  have 
subdued,  only  hardened  him.  God  smote  and  God  spared  him  alternately  ; 
jet  his  innate  depravity  abused  this  divine  discipline  of  the  right  and  the  left 
hand,  and  the  issue  was  a  more  impenetrable  hardness  of  heart.  The 
divine  procedure  was  pre-eminently  fitted,  at  every  stage,  to  induce  the 
monarch  to  give  an  immediate,  unconditional,  and  irrevocable  assent  to  the 
departure  of  the  Jewish  people ;  and  the  mere  memory,  succeeding  the 
vivid  experience,  of  that  procedure,  should  have  kept  his  heart  permanently 
broken  and  tender — incapable  of  being  '  hardened,'  if  not  of  being  healed. 
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What  better  instrumentality  of  judgment  and  mercy,  in  the  form  of  physical 
curses  and  physical  blessings  for  himself  and  for  his  nation,  could  have  been 
employed  for  those  ends  by  Him  who  is  '  excellent  in  counsel,  and  wonder- 
ful in  working?'  It  should  at  once  have  moved  a  vast  population,  and  not 
a  single  individual  only.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  at  the  lavish  and  long- 
continued  expenditure  of  such  transcendent  means  and  methods  of  divine 
operation  for  influencing  but  one  poor  worm  of  the  dust :  and  not  the  least 
mystery  about  this  whole  case  of  Pharaoh  is,  that  in  it  we  have  an  apparent 
disregard  of  the  exquisite  economy  with  which,  in  all  departments,  God 
husbands  his  agencies,  forces,  and  laws  for  the  production  of  stupendous 
results.  Still,  do  not  the  seasons  unfold  the  changing  year,  the  rain  and 
dew  fall,  the  wind  go  through  all  its  music,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning 
play,  fur  the  barren  and  empty  desert,  where  they  all  seem  both  wasted  and 
unappreciated,  as  well  as  for  the  cities  and  gardens  of  the  earth  ?  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  those  grand  manifestations  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt  were 
not  restricted  to  throw  a  startling  light  upon  a  poor  drowned  king.  They 
were  the  opening  vials  and  the  openings  seals  at  the  commencement  of  the 
distinguished  and  momentous  national  history  of  God's  *  own  peculiar 
people,'  designed  to  give  that  people  the  most  solemn  memories,  associations, 
and  lessons,  and  to  signalize  their  history  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  and  ages. 

If  Satan  had  addressed  himself  to  the  '  hardening'  of  Pharaoh's  heart, 
widely  different  would  have  been  his  policy  and  tactics.  The  monarch 
would  have  had  no  visits  from  Moses  and  Aaron,  declaring  and  enforcing 
the  Lord's  will ;  but  in  their  place  would  have  been  false  prophets,  eager  to 
dissuade  him  from  terminating  the  Jewish  bondage,  and  to  prove  how  in- 
dispensable to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  was  the  retention  of  so  many  beasts 
of  burden.  Instead  of  the  ten  destructive  plagues,  there  would  have  been 
a  succession  of  the  ^  new  pleasures,'^  for  which  another  monarch  would  have 
exchanged  his  kingdom ;  and  Pharaoh,  under  their  influence,  would  have 
despised  the  claims  and  menaces  of  Jehovah.  And  yet,  had  the  devil  put 
forth  all  his  malice,  power,  and  ingenuity,  his  temptations  must  have  failed 
to  produce  such  a  thorough  and  conflrmed  hardening  of  the  heart,  as  resulted 
from  hallowed  agencies,  and  a  divine  administration  of  the  most  impressive 
judgments  and  mercies. 

The  moral  of  Pharaoh's  case  is  for  all  who  are  under  the  means  of  grace, 
and  it  declares  that,  unless  we  are  under  the  special  influences  of  God's 
Spirit,  all  the  revelations  of  God  made  by  law  and  gospel  will  only  harden 
our  hearts.  Let  the  carnal  mind  which  is  '  enmity  against  God'  be  un- 
changed, and  let  God  be  brought  near  with  his  law  and  his  gospel,  and  it 
will  hate  Him  the  more.  When  is  it  that  a  man  cherishes  the  most  vindic- 
tive feelings  towards  an  enemy!  When  he  hears  his  steps  or  voice,  when 
he  scans  his  form  and  features,  when  he  can  speak  to  or  strike  at  him  I  So, 
when  God  crosses  the  sinner's  path,  and  stays  before  him,  and  unfolds  his 
character  and  purposes,  it  is  then  that  the  sinner,  if  not  under  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  burns  with  fierce  resentment. .  Let  God  then  present  his 
law  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  and  under  the  jealous  guardianship  of 
his  perfections,  with  what  daring  and  triumph  will  the  sinner  trample  upon 
it !  Let  God  then  exhibit  his  gospel,  with  what  loathing  and  scorn  will 
the  sinner  reject  its  overtures !  Let  the  sinner  dwell  among  the  pious,  in 
closest  intercourse  with  those  '  living  epistles'  of  Christ ;  and  if  his  heart  be 
not  under  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  his  very  home  will  increase  his  depravity 
and  harden  his  heart.  Does  not  this  explain  many  facts  which  are  other- 
wise unaccountable  ?    How  happens  it  that,  in  a  godly  family  where  the 
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precepts  and  example  of  religion  are  regularly,  consistently,  and  attrac- 
tively displayed,  there  is  often  a  profligate  or  careless  member  ?  How  is 
it  that  a  father's  prayers  and  counsels,  and  a  mother's  tears  and  entreaties, 
are  worse  than  lost  1  How  is  it,  that  passing  his  days  in  the  circle  of  such 
earnest  and  practical  Christianity,  he  is  yet  free  from  its  power,  and  more 
completely  steeled  against  its  mercy  ?  The  very  means  of  grace  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  when  these  are  separated  from  the  Spirit,  only  tend  to 
harden  his  heart,  and  produce  a  fatal  insensibility.  Thus,  it  is  true  of  all 
men,  who  resist  or  lack  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  Lord  is  hardening  their 
hearts. 

Our  sins — if  we  could  but  realize  them — would  be  a  crushing  burden, 
and  the  associated  punishment  would  be  greater  than  we  could  bear.  We 
shall  never  find  relief  by  attempting  to  roll  them  over  upon  the  holy  God, 
and  charging  Him  with  their  guilt.  But  clothed  in  them  ail,  and  bending 
under  their  weight,  let  us  seek  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  lay  them  all  upon 
Him  '  who,  though  He  knew  no  sin,  yet  was  made  sin  for  us ; '  and  as  we 
behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  we  shall  be 
lightened  and  justified.  For  the  views  and  desires  which  will  take  us  in 
penitence  and  faith  to  the  crucified  One,  we  need  the  indwelling  and 
gracious  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  it  is  to  break  '  the  hard 
and  stony  heart,  and  give  us  hearts  of  flesh.'  F.  L. 
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[The  writer  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  paper,  he 
has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  information  f(iven  in  a  very  able  and  interesting 
article  upon  the  snbject  in  a  recent  number  of  Le  Chretien  Evangeliqw.'] 

The  Psalter  was  a  favourite  book  with  the  old  Jews,  as  it  was  associated  in 
their  minds  with  almost  all  the  acts  of  their  religious  worship,  and  with 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  events  in  their  national  history.  The  prophets 
often  allude  to  it;  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  by  his 
biographers  as  quoting  it  more  frequently  than  any  other  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  fact  that  He  twice  quoted  passages  from  the  Psalms  while 
on  the  cross,  in  order  to  express  the  deep  feelings  of  his  soul,  invests  the 
book  with  a  special  interest.  Psalm-singing  formed  an  important  part  of 
worship  in  the  early  Christian  church  ;  and  even  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures  was  under  a  bushel,  the  Psalms  continued  to  be 
sung,  and  helped  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  and  piety  of  the  people. 
The  Council  of  Toulouse,  which,  in  1229,  expressly  forbade  the  free  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  book  of  Psalms. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Bible  with  which  the  Romish  priests  were,  and  are 
still,  so  familiar ;  for  in  the  breviary,  a  part  of  which  they  are  careful  to 
read  every  day,  the  Psalms  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  read  through 
in  the  course  of  each  month. 

At  the  period  of  the  Eeformation,  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  were 
made  into  several  of  the  European  languages;  and  it  is  of  the  French 
version,  that  of  Marot  and  Beza,  of  which  we  mean  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 
Clement  Marot  was  a  man  of  fine  poetic  talent ;  but  his  productions  are 
disfigured  to  some  extent  by  the  frivolity  and  obscenity  of  the  times  and 
court  of  Francis  I.  About  the  year  1538,  Marot  began  to  translate  some 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  French  verse.    It  is  said  that  the  learned 
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Vatablus  explained  them  to  him,  word  by  word,  and  endeavoured  with 
extraordinary  patience  to  produce  in  his  mind  something  like  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  meaning,  energy,  and  beauty  of  the  words  used  by  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel.  Marot  entered  on  the  work  with  much  spirit,  and  having 
translated  thirty  Psalms,  these,  along  with  a  metrical  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Angel's  Salutation,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1541.  The  Psalms  translated  and  published  at  this  time  were  the 
first  fifteen,  the  19th,  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th,  the  37th  and  38tb,  the  51st, 
the  103d,  and  104th,  the  113th,  114th,  and  115th,  the  130th,  the  137th, 
and  the  143d.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Francis ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  when  a  copy  of  it  was  forwarded  to  the  king's 
great  continental  rival,  Charles  V.,  the  emperor  sent  a  present  of  money  to 
Marot,  and  a  request  that  he  would  proceed  with  the  work  of  translation, 
and  specially  that  he  would  render  into  French  verse  the  Psalno,  '  O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good.'  As  there  are  four  of  the  Psalms 
which  begin  with  these  words  C  Confitemini  Domine  quoniam  bonus  J — Vulg.), 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  was  referred  to  in  the  emperor's  communica- 
tion, but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  118th  was  the  Psalm  intended. 

As  has  been  hinted,  the  version  of  Marot  was  not  a  rendering  into 
French  of  the  well-known  Latin  Psalter,  but  a  direct  translation  from  the 
Hebrew ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  it  what  might  be  expected — that  in 
some  instances  the  meaning  differs  both  from  that  of  the  Vulgate  and  that 
of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  illustrative  of  the  truth  that 
God  often  leads  men  by  a  way  which  they  know  not,  that  an  edition  of 
Marot's  thirty  Psalms — a  book  destined  in  no  common  measure  to  nourish 
the  life  of  French  Protestantism — was  authorized  by  Pope  Paul  IH.,  and 
published  at  Rome  in  1542,  the  very  year  in  which  the  Pope  reconstituted 
the  Inquisition,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  extirpating  the  Eeformed 
doctrine  and  worship. 

Some  of  the  clergy,  however,  were  dissatisfied  and  enraged  with  Marot. 
Though  his  patron,  Francis  I.,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  his  work  of 
translation,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  from  France,  and  took  up  his 
residence  for  a  time  in  Geneva.  In  1543  he  published  another  edition  of 
his  thirty  Psalms,  enriched  with  a  version  of  nineteen  additional  ones.  Of 
this  book  the  late  M.  Frederick  Monod  had  a  copy,  the  title  being  *  Fifty 
Psalms  in  French,  by  Clement  Marot ;  together  with  a  letter  recently  sent 
to  the  women  of  France.  1543.'  The  50th  seems  to  be  the  song  of 
Simeon,  which  we  find  in  the  book  along  with  several  other  curious  things ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  letter  to  the  women,  which  presents  a  very  amus- 
ing specimen  at  once  of  the  genius  and  piety  of  the  courtly  French  gallant. 
In  M.  Monod's  copy,  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  is  no  liturgy,  and  no 
preface  by  Calvin,  neither  is  there  any  mention  made  of  these  in  the  table 
of  contents,  which  is  amusingly  full  and  minute  ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the 
same  year  (1543),  or  in  the  year  immediately  preceding,  such  a  liturgy  and 
preface  had  been  issued  along  with  an  edition  of  Marot's  Psalms.  In  the 
preface,  the  great  theologian  of  the  Reformation,  quoting  the  sentiment  of 
Augustin,  says,  '  None  can  sing  things  worthy  of  God  unless  in  so  far  as  it 
is  given  him  from  above.  Wherefore,  search  as  we  may,  we  shall  never 
find  better  or  fitter  songs  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  were  composed 
and  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  we  sing  them,  we  feel  that  God  is 
putting  words  into  our  mouths,  as  if  He  himself  were  singing  in  us  in  order 
to  exalt  his  praise.'  Psalm-singing  is  so  important  and  delightful  a  part 
of  worship  in  all  Protestant  churches  now,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for 
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US  to  realize  the  fact  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  many  of  the  Reformers  had 
misgivings  about  a  portion  of  the  service  which  had  occupied  a  somewhat 
prominent  place  in  that  church  from  which  they  had  come  out.  That  fact 
is,  however,  unquestionable  ;  for  we  find  Calvin,  in  1588,  pleading,  through 
the  medium  of  Bucer,  with  the  men  of  Berne — *  Ut  ad  publicas  oroHones  Psalm-' 
orum  cantio  adhiheatur^^ — that  the  singing  of  Psalms  should  be  added  to  the 
presenting  of  public  prayers  ;  and  in  a  letter  written  to  Farel  in  1539,  he 
says,  that  he  had  himself  made  an  attempt  to  render  some  of  the  Psalms  into 
French  verse,  and  speaks  specially  of  the  25th  and  46th,  of  the  latter  of 
which  Luther  had  given  the  trumpet-toned  German  version :  *  £in'  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott.'  Ebrard  thinks,  from  Calvin's  words  to  Farel :  <  Ita 
psalmi  duo  46  et  25  prima  sunt  mea  tirocinia,  alios  postea  aUeoaai^—^  Thus  the 
two  Psalms,  the  46th  and  25th,  are  my  first  attempts,  the  others  I  have 
added  after,' — that  the  versions  of  these  Psalms  in  the  1543  edition  of  Marot's 
collection  are  the  work  of  Calvin ;  but  this  is  obviously  far  from  a  necessary, 
though  not  an  unnatural,  inference.  In  November  1541,  it  was  declared 
in  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance  at  Geneva,  that  it  would  be  wise  and  advan- 
tageous to  introduce  singing  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  the  thing  should  be  attempted ;  the  little  children  to  be 
taught  in  the  first  instance  to  sing,  in  the  expectation  that  the  oldep  part  of 
the  congregation  would  follow  in  due  course — ^ pmir  U  comnmcementj  on 
apprendra  Us  peUta  enfanta  ;  puis  avec  le  temps,  toute  Veglise  pouvra  suivreJ 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Psalms  at  Geneva  in  1542,  Marot  left 
that  city  and  died  in  Piedmont.  Several  poets,  among  whom  special  mention 
mast  be  made  of  Louis  des  Masures  and  Gilles  d'Aurigny,  did  their  best  to 
complete  the  work  which,  at  Marot's  death,  was  left  unfinished;  and  in  1551 
there  was  published  in  Paris  a  Psalm-book  with  the  following  title  :  '  The 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Psalms  of  David,  the  Boyal  Prophet,  translated  into 
French  verse  by  Clement  Marot  and  other  authors ;'  but  this  book  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  any  part  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France  or  Switzerland,  and  the  honour  was  reserved  for  Beza  of  completing 
the  work  of  Marot,  by  giving  a  translation  into  French  verse  of  such  Psalms 
as  Marot  had  not  translated — a  translation  that  would  be  generally  and 
permanently  accepted.  In  his  younger  years,  Beza  had  written  a  consider- 
able amount  of  poetry,  and  had  thereby  acquired  fame ;  but  that  poetry, 
though  displaying  taste  and  genius,  was,  like  the  early  verses  of  Marot, 
somewhat  frivolous,  infidel,  and  loose.  A  severe  illness,  which  brought 
him  to  the  gates  of  death,  was  made  the  means  of  his  turning  with  full  pur- 
pose of  heart  to  God ;  and  one  of  the  first  works  to  which  Calvin  urged  him 
was  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  which 
had  been  so  far  accomplished  by  Marot.  A  Psalter,  containing  forty-nine 
Psalms  translated  by  Marot,  and  thirty-four  by  Beza,  appeared  at  Geneva  in 
1553.  Additions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1562  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Psalms  in  French  verse  was  printed  at  Lyons,  one-third,  or  thereby, 
of  the  work  of  translation  being  Marot's,  and  two- thirds  Beza's.  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  translation  into  Latin  verse  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  executed  at 
a  later  period,  Beza,  referring  to  his  preceding  efforts,  says  :  '  Ivstigante  me 
fnagno  illo  Johanne  Calvino,  psalmorum  versionem,  Gallicis  rhythmis  a  Clemente 
Maroto,  vnchoatam  absolvi,*—^!  have,  at  the  instigation  of  that  great  man  John 
Calvin,  completed  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  which 
^as  begun  by  Clement  Marot.'  After  the  attention  of  Beza  was  first 
directed  to  the  Psalms,  they  seem  to  have  been  during  his  life  the  subject 
of  habitual  meditation.    He  often  spoke  of  the  deep  impression  made  upon 
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his  mind  by  the  singing  at  Geneva,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  assisting  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Reformers,  of  one  of  the  verses  of  Marot's  version  of  the 
91st  Psalm : 

'  Qui  en  la  garde  du  haul  Dieu, 
Pour  jamais  te  retire 
En  ombre  bonne  et  en  fort  lieu^ 
Retire  se  pent  dire,* 

*  He  that  doth  in  the  secret  place,  etc'  And  more  than  half  a  century 
afterwards,  when  he  was  near  death,  the  veteran  expressed  his  humble 
trust  in  divine  mercy,  by  repeating  that  -portion  of  Marot's  version  of  the 
130th:  *Lord,  who  should  stand  if  Thou,  O  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity?' 
and  several  other  passages  were  repeated  by  him  with  deep  interest  in  his 
last  illness. 

The  Psalms  of  Marot  and  Beza  were  of  course  denounced  and  opposed 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy ;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  means 
employed  to  counteract  their  influence  was  the  issuing,  in  1560,  of  what  was 
professedly  a  corrected  translation,  but  *in  reality  a  gross  and  shamefal 
travesty, — ^a  work  which,  though  appearing  with  the  approval  of  the  vene- 
rable doctors  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  soon  after  sup- 
pressed by  royal  injunction.  The  following  testimony,  from  the  pen  of 
Godeau,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  published  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms  into  French  verse  in  1649,  shows  the  great  popularity  which  the 
Protestant  Psalter  had  attained  :  '  Those,  whose  separation  from  the  church 
we  deplore,  have  made  their  version  widely  and  lastingly  popular  by  means 
of  the  sweet  melodies  which  were  composed  by  learned  musicians  at  the 
time  the  translation  was  made.  To  know  the  Psalms  by  heart  is  a  kind  of 
mark  that  a  man  belongs  to  their  communion  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  to  our 
disgrace,  that  while  in  those  towns  where  they  are  most  numerous,  psalms 
may  be  heard  in  the  workshops  from  the  lips  of  the  artisans,  and  in  the 
fields  from  the  lips  of  the  peasants ;  the  Catholics  are  either  silent,  or  en- 
gaged in  singing  profane  and  immodest  songs.' 
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[The  Rev.  Dr  Macfarlane,  of  Clapham,  London,  has  favoured  us  with  these  extracts 
which  he  received  from  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  James  Macfarlane,  of  Queen  Ance 
Street,  Dunfermline.  There  is  no  doiibt  that  they  are  genuine  remains  of  Ralph 
Erskine,  and  among  the  first  things,  Dr  Macfarlane  informs  us,  that  that  sweet 
singer  of  Israel  ever  composed.] 


I. 

COMPLAINT. 

Sweet  was  the  time  when  He  whom  all 
the  angels  love,  and  all  the  ransomed 
tribes  adore,  did  hold  familiar  discourse 
with  me,  a  prisoner  of  earth.  For, 
whither  could  I  turn  mine  eyes  and  not 
behold  the  most  ravishing  and  delight- 
ful prospect?  Above  me,  I  could  lift 
up  my  most  ardent  thoughts  to  God  that 
dwelleth  in  the  heavens,  and  I  could  call 
Him  mine:  and  these  bright  globes  I 


could  contemplate  but  as  the  pavement 
of  my  Father's  home.  For  me,  oh, 
radiant  sun !  you  shine,  you  rise,  yoji 
fall.  Angels,  ye  are  my  guardians !  Ve 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  ye  stones  of  tbe 
field,  are  my  allies  round  about  me  ! 
The  various  ills  of  life  I  could  survey 
with  calm  composure  ;  yea,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  I  could  rejoice  as  more  than  a 
conqueror.  Before  me,  death  met  my 
view,  deprived  of  his  sting ;  and  I  could 
ask  the  grave.  Where  is  thy  victory  ' 
Yea,  even  the  awful  judgment  could  not 
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appal  my  soul:  in  some  distinguished 
moments,  '  Amen ;  even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesns,'  could  I  say.  Begone  ye  envious 
clondal  prepare  his  way  ye  glorious 
storms  of  thunder  and  red  lightning  I 
For  oh,  my  conscience  I  what  perfect 
peace  was  made  in  all  thy  borders ! 

The  rising  mom  beheld  me  pouring 
out  my  prayer ;  and  when  the  evening 
star  arose,  this  was  my  exercise.  Oh, 
then,  the  sacred  word  was  sweet  as 
honey,  refreshful  as  the  dew,  and  cheer- 
ing as  the  light.  The  high  praises  of 
Gai  were  uttered  by  my  mouth;  and 
when  they  said.  Go  up  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most 
High,  how  greatly  I  rejoiced  I  Then  I 
could  count  the  Sabbath  a  delight. 
Methought  the  lovely  light  did  wear 
another  aspect  than  that  of  other  days. 
How  sweetly  could  I  meditate  on  the  law 
of  the  Lord  I  The  doctrines  of  religion, 
the  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  the 
promises  were  my  darling  theme ;  and 
my  delights  were  with  the  excellent  of 
the  earth. 

Ah  !  lovely  peace  of  mind,  where  art 
thou  fled  ?  The  thoughts  of  God  are  a 
terror  to  me.  I  tremble  at  his  justice, 
and  even  his  mercy  and  his  goodness 
afford  not  consolation.  How  dismal  is 
the  vale  of  death,  and  the  grave,  his 
solitary  mansion !  The  glory  is  de- 
parted. I  went  out  full,  but  am  returned 
empty.  Oh,  wherefore  would'st  Thou 
leave  thy  first  and  best  beloved  for  all 
that  is  in  the  world  ?  Can  sin,  with  its 
hewitching  pleasures,  the  world  with  its 
empty  enjoyments,  or  thy  own  imperfect 
legal  righteousness,  be  in  the  stead  of 
Christ  unto  my  soul?  Begone,  ye  vain 
pretenders :  *I  will  return  unto  my  first 
husband;  then  was  it  better  with  me 
than  now.' 

n. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  SUPPLIANT — (PKAYER.) 

Some  take  delight  in  hunting  after  the 
breath  of  popular  applause ;  and  if  they 
can  live  upon  the  tongues  of  multitudes, 
they  fancy  they  have  obtained  a  great 
measure  of  felicity.  This  man  revolves 
with  a  world  of  pleasure  the  works  of 
the  learned,  and  reads  the  stars,  and 
talks  with  heroes  of  former  ages.  The 
flowing  bowl  and  jolly  company  are  the 
delights  of  another.  But,  to  the  real 
Christian,  no  exercise  appears  with  more 


distinguished  grace  than  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  This  opens  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  fetches  blessings  from  on 
high.  The  bended  knee,  the  uplifted 
hand,  the  imploring  eye,  with  the  in- 
flamed heart:  these  never  fail  to  be 
attended  with  joys  unknown  to  you,  ye 
sordid  sons  of  earth !  Angels  rejoice, 
and  God's  own  ear  listens  delighted. 
Lift  up  your  voice  to  Him ;  oh,  talk 
with  Him,  whether  the  mom  purples  the 
east,  or  the  evening  star  lights  up  his 
lamp. 

The  eternal  Son  was  yet  unclothed 
with  flesh  and  blood ;  but,  trying  on  the 
coat  of  our  humanity.  He  is  recorded  to 
have  appeared  in  human  shape  unto  the 
father  of  the  patriarchs,  from  whom  the 
Jewish  nation  derive  their  original. 
Overwhelmed  with  perplexity,  and 
deeply  distressed  how  to  face  the  sup- 
posed rage  of  his  incensed  brother,  be 
tries  to  pour  his  complaint  into  this 
compassionate  bosom.  Nor  was  his 
labour  vain.  'Twas  night,  and  silence 
reigned  o'er  all,  when  lo !  a  human  like- 
ness is  presented  to  his  view.  With 
him  he  held  discourse,  and  spun  out  the 
night,  till  now  the  star  of  day  was  ad- 
vancing his  chariot-wheels,  and  thus  the 
heavenly  stranger  spoke:  'It  is  enough, 
oh,  friend  of  God,  permit  me  to  depart. 
The  rising  day  and  flying  shadows  forbid 
my  presence  here.'  *No,'  said  the 
favourite  of  Heaven,  *  I  will  not  let  thee 
go  except  thou  bless  me.*  He  wept,  he 
made  supplication,  he  had  power  over 
the  angel,  and  prevailed.  Hence  he 
deserved  the  name  of  Israel.  Oh,  happy 
victor!  He  had  power  with  God,  and 
conquered  the  Omnipotent!  Let  us  go 
and  do  likewise. 

in. 

WATCHFULNESS. 

This  may  be  considered  either  as  relating 
to  sin,  that  we  may  resist  temptations 
to  it,  or  to  judgment,  that  we  may  be 
prepared  for  the  dread  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man. 

In  the  first  of  these  views,  the  watchful 
Christian!  is  one  who,  from  a  persuasion 
of  the  strength  of  his  enemies  without, 
who  wait  for  his  halting,  of  the  wicked- 
ness and  deceit  of  his  own  heart  within, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  danger  he  incurs, 
carefully  guards  all  the  avenues  of  temp- 
tation.   There  is  nothing  about  himself 
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he  judges  safe  to  trust.  Not  his  lips ; 
for  with  thee,  0  David,  he  prays  :  *  Set 
a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth  t 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips.'  Not  his  eyes ; 
for  he  makes'  a  covenant  with  them. 
Not  his  ears ;  he  shuts  them  [from  hear- 
ing of  blood,  of  slander  and  detrac- 
tion, and  of  the  instruction  which  causes 
to  err.  But  chiefly  he  darts  a  jealous 
eye  over  his  heart;  for,  of  its  being 
'deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked,'  he  has  the  most  unques- 
tionable proof,  both  from  his  own  expe- 
rience and  from  the  experience  of  the 
great  surrounding  cloud  of  witnesses. 
No  sin  he  judges  himself  absolutely  se- 
cured against,  though  ever  so  atrocious, 
whilst  he  surveys  the  numerous  troops 
of  slain,  and  sees  how  many  stronger 
than  he  have  fallen  by  the  power  of 
temptation.  How  can  he  be  confident 
in  himself,  when  he  sees  the  man  accord- 
ing to  God's  own  heart  weltering  in 
murder  and  adultery  ?  And  that  most 
eminent  apostle,  whose  faith  the  Lord  so 
highly  commended,  who  was  with  Him 
in  the  holy  momit,  and  faithfully,  as 
well  as  particularly,  warned  of  his  dan- 
ger,— even  that  most  eminent  apostle 
denying  his  Lord  and  Master,  (blush,  ye 
Papists,  who  make  him  the  foundation 
of  your  church!)  denying  him  thrice, 
denying  him  with  oaths  and  curses  ;  not 
when  intimidated  before  any  tribunal, 
at  the  presence  of  his  judges,  but  at  the 
accusation  of  a  silly  maid.  Neither  is 
there  any  time  in  which  he  thinks  it 
safe  to  intermit  his  vigilance.  The  whole 
time  of  his  sojourning  here,  he  studies 
to  pass  in  fear ;  and  even  when  he  sleeps, 
his  heart  is  waking.  He  knows  that 
although  there  is  a  time  for  the  body  to 
sleep,  that  its  wearied  powers  may  be 
recruited  by  these  balmy  dews,  and  re- 
animated to  new  labours ;  yet  there  is 
no  time  for  his  soul  to  slumber,  whose 
nature,  like  the  fiery  flame,  is  to  be  ever 
in  motion  ;  and,  instead  of  being  repaired 
by  indolence  and  inactivity,  is  rendered 
more  dull  and  languid.  Neither  in 
prosperity  nor  in  adversity,  neither  in 
solitude  nor  in  society,  can.  he  sing  a 
requiem  to  his  soul,  as  if  it  were  with- 
out the  verge  of  danger.  And  even  in 
the  time  of  special  enjoyments,  and  dis- 
tinguished manifestations,  he  knows 
very  well  that  he  ought  not  to  say,  '  My 
mountain  stands  strong,  and  I  shall 
never  be  moved.'  As  he  who  comes 
out  of  a  hot  bath  is  very  careful  how  he 


ventures  himself  immediately  to-the  cold 
and  chilling  air,  as  being  never  more 
ready  to  catch  a  cold  than  upon  such  an 
occasion ;  so  he  is  never  more  circum- 
spect how  he  returns  into  the  world  and 
exposes  himself  to  its  hurtful  snares, 
than  when  he  has  been  enjoying  the 
happy  hour  of  fellowship  with  God.  But 
if  there  is  any  known  sin  which  may 
gain  advantage  over  him,  or  easily  beset 
him,  whether  because  suited  to  his  natu- 
ral constitution,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  age,  and  not  branded  with 
the  infamy  it  deserves ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is 
of  a  secret  nature,  and  may  be  transacted 
without  the  knowledge  of  others;  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  an  old  sin  from  which  he 
was  purged,  to  which,  if  he  should 
return,  fis  last  state  would  be  worse 
than  the  first ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  sia 
which  is  very  ready  to  put  on  the  vizor 
and  mask  of  duty,  of  which  it  is  .very 
difficult  to  repent, — he  is  peculiarly 
watchful  against  that  sin.  And  that  he 
may  keep  the  remotest  distance  from  all 
approaches  unto  iniquity,  and  abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil,  he  goes  not 
to  the  brink  or  utmost  verge  even  of 
lawful  liberty.  That  he  may  not  he 
guilty  of  any  unlawful  thing,  he  will 
abridge  himself  in  the  use  of  la\^ul 
things  upon  a  proper  occasion. 

But  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  watch- 
ful Christian  to  wait  the  coming  of  hu 
Lord^  that  he  may  be  found  of  Him  in 
peace.  He  gives  diligence,  that  neither 
His  conscience  be  defiled  with  known  sin, 
nor  his  affections  entangled  with  vain 
cares ;  that  when  He  shall  appear  he 
may  have  confidence,  and  bid  an  unre- 
luctant  adieu  to  transitory  vanities.  He 
refers  not  his  eternal  interests  to  be  ad- 
justed till  he  is  stretched  on  his  sick  or 
dying  bed ;  for  he  knows  that  both  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  exit  are  wholly 
in  God's  hands.  The  numerous  deaths 
of  his  acquaintances  and  fellow-mortals 
he  considers  as  the  call  of  the  Bride- 
groom, *  Be  ye  also  ready.'  If  his  head 
ache,  if  his  stomach  loathes  its  food,  or 
sleep  flees  from  his  eye-lids,— all  these, 
and  such  like  distresses,  he  regards  as  a 
set  of  monitors,  crowding  round  about 
him,  and  telling  him  ^tibat  the  Judge 
standeth  before  the  door,'  and  '  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.'  Death 
comes,  eternity  unfolds  itself  to  his  view. 
See  I  with  what  dauntless  magnanimity 
he  enters  the  lists  with  this  last  enemy. 
Far  from  discouraging  his  surviving 
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fellow- Christians  by  a  dispiriting  be- 
haviour, he  throws  an  additional  lustre 
on  the  Christian  faith,  and  makes  the 
beholders  wish  themselves  were  the  dying 
person.  Ye  lying  vanities  of  life,  fare- 
well I  Welcome  ye  heavenly  joys  I 
*  Amen  ;  even  so  come  quickly,  Lord 
Jesus.'  Such  are  the  wishes  he  breathes 
from  his  utmost  soul.  His  latter  end  is 
peace. 

IT. 

GENTLENESS  (MEEENESS) 

Is  that  amiable  grace  whereby  the  Chris- 
tian restrains  unlawful  anger,  and  mode- 
rates even  just  resentment.  Perhaps 
his  natural  temper  is  of  the  rugged 
kind;  yet  he  has  experienced  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  gracious  promise, 
that  ^the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox.'  It  is  not  in  his  tongue  but 
in  his  heart  where  this  grace  chiefly  re- 
sides. He  pretends  not,  with  the  ancient 
Stoics,  wholly  to  discard  the  passion  of 
anger, — which  were  not  the  meekness  of 
wialom,  but  of  folly.  Sometimes  he  may 
come  with  a  rod  and  assume  a  prudent 
severity ;  but  it  is  rather  in  the  cause  of 
God  than  in  his  own  cause.  If  he  smites, 
he  breaks  not  the  head  ;  but  his  reproofs 
are  a  precious  oil.  Blessed  be  his  anger, 
for  it  is  merciful,  and  his  wrath,  for  it 
is  kind.  0  my  soul,  come  thou  into  his 
secret,  and  be  thou  united  to  his  assem- 
bly. 

Cruelty  and  delight  in  the  miseries  of 
others,  though  his  most  bitter  enemies, 
is  a  disposition  he  greatly  abhors ;  far 
less  can  he  suffer  his  attachment  to  any 
particular  party  to  swallow  up  all  senti- 
ments of  humanity  to  those  who  differ 
from  him.  Let  bloody  Papists  sport 
themselves  with  the  torments  of  whom 
they  call  heretics ;  he  has  not  so  learned 
Christ,  upon  whom  the  Spirit  descended, 
not  in  the  likeness  of  a  vulture,  but  a 
dove.  When  man  is  born  at  first  into 
the  world  of  nature,  we  behold  him  a 
peaceful  infant,  all  naked  and  defence- 
less, not  armed  with  claws  and  teeth  as 
some  other  animals ;  and  can  we  reason- 
ably suppose  that  when  man  is  born 
again  into  the  world  of  grace,  he  will 
come  armed  with  fire  and  sword  to  de- 
all  around  him? 
So  far  is  he, from  stretching  forth  his 
^d  against  them  that  are  at  peace 
with  him,  that  he  will  not  suffer  rancour 
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to  fester  in  his  breast  against  his  most 
malignant  foe.  He  wisely  considers  that 
he  himself  has  acted  a  more  unjust  part 
to  his  God,  than  ever  the  most  ungene- 
rous person  did  to  him,  and  yet  obtained 
mercy.  He  does  not  only  suppress  his  . 
resentment  from  bursting  out  into  vio- 
lent vociferations ;  nor  is  he  like  some 
who  affect  a  sullen  silence,  louder  than 
all  words  to  proclaim  the  implacable 
malice  of  their  hearts ;  but  he  banishes 
from  his  very  thoughts  the  purpose  of 
revenge.  He  considers  that  it  is  far 
more  glorious,  that  it  bespeaks  more  solid 
wisdom  and  greatness,  to  forget  an  in- 
jury than  to  requite  it.  He  leaves  it  to 
fools  and  madmen,  to  furious  beasts  and 
silly  wretches,  to  tear  themselves  in  their 
anger,  to  flash  fury  with  their  eyes,  to 
falter  in  their  speech,  to  tremble  in  their 
joints,  to  stamp  with  their  feet,  to  wreak 
their  resentment  on  whatever  comes  in 
their  road,  though  perhaps  senseless  or 
inanimate,  when  they  receive  some  petty 
affront  or  meet  with  contradiction. 

He  resembles  not  a  city  without  gates, 
or  broken  down  and  without  walls,  that 
may  easily  be  assaulted ;  nor  powder 
that  may  quickly  be  enflamed ;  but  may 
be  compared  to  green  wood  that  is  not 
easily  kindled,  but  may  soon  be  extin- 
guished. He  looks 'not  at  every  petty 
injury  as  through  a  microscope,  which 
magnifies  far  beyond  the  life. 

V. 

THE  NATURAL  STATE  OF  MANKIND. 

See!  how  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  valleys  are  stript  of 
their  verdure.  No  fragrant  flower  per- 
fumes the  air  nor  embalms  the  evening 
walk.  The  songsters  of  the  grove  have 
folded  up  their  wings  and  forgot  their 
notes,  who  some  time  ago  did  sing  among 
the  branches.  Where  are  the  golden 
treasures  of  the  harvest,  or  the  smiling 
flowers  of  the  spring?  Joy  and  glad- 
ness are  fled  from  the  plentiful  field,  and 
all  is  one  scene  of  desolation.  What 
wonder,  when  the  glorious  fountain  of 
our  day  has  withdrawn  his  enlivening 
beams ;  resigning  to  the  power  of  chill- 
ing cold  both  the  aerial  regions  and  the 
watery  element!  In  comparison  with 
the  heat  of  summer,  the  warmest  days 
are  cold  even  at  the  height  of  noon. 
Full  often  the  scowling  wintry  clouds 
wrap  up  the  day's  fair  face.  All  joy  is 
darkened.   The  sun  seems  to  be  swal- 
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lowed  np,  the  moon  and  stars  withdraw 
their  shining.  The  low^bent  clouds  pour 
down.  Short  is  the  day.  How  tedious 
the  length,  and  how  deep  the  horrors  of 
the  night  I  When  every  brook  is  swelled 
to  a  river,  let  not  the  traveller  pursue 
his  journey.  Ye  that  do  business  in 
great  waters,  be  not  rash  to  tear  your 
cables  from  the  shore  when  winter^s  fury 
rages  on  the  main. 

But  while  I  muse  on  the  rigour  of  this 
unjoyous  season,  let  me  reflect  what 
monJ  sentiments  may  here  be  taught. 
Even  the  barren  winter  may  be  fruitful 
of  intellectual  truths ;  and  binding  frost 
may  be  instrumental  in  thawing  the 
heart,  and  melting  the  affections. 

And  first,  then,  what  a  lively  emblem 
have  we  in  this  of  that  state  we  are  in 
when  we  come  into  the  world,  who  are, 
as  an  apostle  tells,  '  by  nature,^  children 
of  wrath ! '  While  this  winter  is  not  past, 
the  flowers  appear  not  in  the  earth,  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  not  come, 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  not  heard  in 
our  land.  Then,  we  derive  not  our  con- 
solation from  the  glorious  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, but  from  the  fire  of  worldly 
enjoyments,  or  sinful  pleasures.  No 
flowers  of  divine  grace  adorn  the  con- 
versation, nor  are  we  filled  by  the  fruits 
of  righteousness ;  we  know  not  the  joy- 
ful sound,  neither  is  the  melody  of  praise 
heard  in  our  tabernacles.  Is  the  day  short 
and  the  night  long  ?  Know,  0  natural 
man,  that  it  is  the  very  picture  of  that 
natural  state  wherein  you  are.  How  soon 
is  thy  day  of  prosperity  made  dark  with 
night! — a  night  that  shall  not  see  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  and  no  joyful  sound 
comes  therein.  Though  for  a  while  you 
may  cheer  up  your  heart,  and  think  to 
kindle  a  fire,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  your 
fire,  and  compass  yourselves  about  with 
sparks ;  what  will  you  do  when  the 
snadows  of  the  everlasting  evening  will 
be  stretched  forth,  and  the  long  night  of 
eternity  shall  wrap  you  in  its  impene- 
trable gloom  ?  Who  can  live  in  his  cold  ? 
Who  knows  the  power  of  his  anger  ? 

And  here  I  recall  to  mind  an  admoni- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  when 
warning  them  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  that  ungrateful  city,  Jerusalem :  *  Pray 
ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.' 
Oh !  merciful  Father,  let  it  not  be  my 
miserable  fate  to  take  my  flight  from  time 
and  this  my  mortal  body,  while  the  wiBter 
of  thy  wrath  is  not  past,  while  the  rain 
of  thy  indignation  is  not  over  and  gone. 


VI. 

IMMORTALITY. 

Rejoice  ye  wise  and  good !  Tremble  ye 
knaves  and  fools!  (who  is  anxious  for 
your  happiness?)  for  immortality,  that 
pleasing  awful  thought,  is  no  fantastic 
dream.  Not  only  is  it  brought  into  light 
in  the  gospel ;  it  is  written  in  the  volumes 
of  creation  and  providence.  Set  immor- 
tality aside,  and  beasts  are  wiser  and  hap- 
pier than  men,  and  vice  is  preferable  to 
virtue. 

Ye  brutal  race  that  fly  in  air,  or  swim 
in  floods,  or  tread  the  ground — soon  you 
arrive  at  your  highest  perfection,  and 
are  quickly  put  in  possession  of  your 
chiefest  good.    You  are  not  cursed  with 
raking  cares,  nor  anxious  thought  of 
evils  yet  unfelt.    Small  are  your  capa- 
cities— your  desires  are  few,  but  none  of 
them  are  vain.    But  we  always  trayel 
by  slow  degrees  to  the  summit  of  our 
perfections ;  yea,  in  vain  we  think  to 
arrive  at  the  perfection  our  nature  is 
capable  of.  How  dim  is  our  knowledge ! 
How  languid  is  our  virtue!    How  im- 
perfect is  our  happiness  while  here !  Our 
eyes  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor 
our  ears  with  hearing,  nor  our  under- 
standings with  truth,  nor  our  desires 
with  good.   Were  we  to  live  coeval  with 
the  sun,  we  might  be  still  enlarging  our 
views,  exalting  our  sentiment,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  glorious  Godhead 
whose  image  we  are.    Large  are  our 
capacities,  many  are  our  desires  which 
are  not  freed,  which  are  not  satisfied. 
Nor  is  the  desire  of  inunortality  the 
feeblest.    Who  covets  not  to  be  remem-  , 
bered,  when  himself  shall  forget  all  mor-  i 
tal  things?   For  this  the  image  of  the  j 
mind  is  transfused  into  the  page  of  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  philosopher.    It  i$ 
the  office  of  the  statuary  and  the  painter, 
to  eternize  the  image  >of  the  hooy ;  and 
even  the  poor  mechanic  erects  his  mona^ 
mental  stone.    There  were  who  have 
called  their  lands  by  their  own  name. 
Their  inward  thought  was,  that  their 
dwellings  should  continue  to  all  genera- 
tions. Death  comes — Death,  the  m^hty 
leveller ;  he  stops  our  ardent  pursuits, 
disappoints  our  fond  hopes,  and  even  the 
monuments .  designed  to  immortaliae  our 
names  are  mortal.  Like  you,  ye  thought- 
less herds !  we  fall,  we  die,  and  are  laid  in 
the  grave.    Our  place  n  j  more  beholds 
us ;  and  even  in  death  yon  seem  less 
wretched  than  the  human  laoe.  To  you. 
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death  comee  nndreaded ;  but  we,  long 
ere  we  feel,  must  fear  the  blow.  Yet  we 
are  your  superiors,  higher  in  the  dignity 
of  our  nature,  and  higher  in  the  divine 
regards.  Short-lived  is  your  happiness, 
with  which  your  existence  terminates  in 
death.  But  ours  then  first  commences, 
when  the  dull  body  falls  into  the  grave. 
The  sprightly  mind  spurns  the  vile  earth. 
No  more  we  complain  of  unsatisfied  de- 
sires and  useless  capacities.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  attain  that  per- 
fection, and  taste  that  satisfaction  to 
which  we  were  designed.  Thus  even 
our  inferiority  to  the  brutes,  proves  that 
we  are  superior ;  and  the  eternal  perfec- 
tion of  our  nature  is  prockdmed  by  our 
greatest  imperfections. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  merit  of  immor- 
tality to  assert  the  glorious  prerogative 
of  human  nature  above  the  bestial  order. 
It  is  this  alone  which  can  support  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  men.  Virtue  has  charms  indeed, 
none  will  contest  it.  Being  a  lady  of 
heavenly  exaltation,  she  shines  in  native 
elegance  and  beauty.  The  radiant  sun 
is  not  so  fair  when  he  emerges  from  the 
eastern  wave,  nor  the  fair-hajided  spring 
when  she  flushes  the  infant  year  with 
many  -  coloured  blossoms.  Yet  oh ! 
celestial  virgin  !  who  would  match  with 
thee  for  good  and  all,  if  misery  here, 
if  annihilation  hereafter,  were  all  the 
dowry?  Even  peace  of  conscience,  with- 
out the  glory  of  immortality,  were  but  a 
shadowy  happiness.  Were  this  hope  a 
mere  delusion,  how  could  we  justify  thy 
procedure,  O  Thou  most  wise  and  holy 
Governor  of  the  world?  *  Shall  not  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? '  See  I 
wickedness  in  various  shapes  lifts  her 
proud  head  and  reigns  triumphant,  while 
modest  Yirtue  seeks  the  shades,  or  pines 
in  want,  or  groans  in  chains,  or  mourns 
in  the  dungeon. 

And  even  in  these  happy  countries, 
where  Justice,  enthroned  by  wholesome 
laws,  draws  his  impartial  sword,  how 
many  secret  crimes,  exceeding  heinous 
and  detested,  which  cannot  be  found  out 
hy  the  most  accurate  inquisition,  or  are 
incapable  of  being  animadverted  upon  1 
How  many  virtues  which  cannot  be  re- 
warded! Presume  not  to  blame  the 
divine  procedure,  nor  question  the  wis- 
dom of  Providence,  when,  Jacob-like, 
lays  her  hands  awry — ^the  right  hand 
of  prosperity  and  the  left  hand  of  ad- 
versity appearing  as  misplaced  upon  the 


heads  of  righteous  and  wicked  men. 
'  For  verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the 
righteous,  and  a  strange  punishment  for 
iniquity.'  You  see  the  wicked  great  in 
power;  but  suddenly  you  curse  Ms  habi- 
tation. But  mark  the  perfect  man  ;  be- 
hold the  upright ;  his  latter  end  is  peace. 
'  Righteous,  0  Lord,  are  thy  judgments ; 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways.  Thou  King 
of  saints.' 

Oh  1  glorious  Immortality,  it  is  thine 
alone  to  maintain  the  rights  of  virtue 
and  humanity.  Without  thee  the  beasts 
were  our  superiors,  and  the  worst  of  men 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  best 
in  numberless  instances.  The  dying 
raptures  of  the  saint  and  of  martyrs,  and 
the  misgiving  horrors  of  the  ungodly,  are 
inspired  by  thee  alone;  and  though  thou 
wert  a  gay  chimera,  and  but  a  pleasing 
deceit,  yet  were  it  the  interest  of  man- 
kind to  hold  thee  fast,  to  refuse  to  let 
thee  go. 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me?  With 
what  an  awful  joy  are  aU  my  powers 
affected!  Ye  worldly  vanities!  where 
are  ye  now?  Lo!  there  the  beggar 
stands  upon  a  level  with  the  king.  At 
once  the  robes,  at  once  the  rags  have  dis- 
appeared. Weighed  in  this  even  balance, 
how  small  your  weight,  ye  worldly  affec- 
tioifs  1  Where  is  thy  grisly  aspect,  King 
of  Terrors  ?  Be  still  a  King  of  Terrors 
to  the  wicked.  I  own  the  Prince  of 
Life.  Why  should  I  fear  if  it  is  only 
thine  to  wound  my  mortal  part?  My 
heaven-born  soul  laughs  at  the  shaking 
of  thy  deadly  dart.  '  0  death !  where 
is  thy  dreadful  sting  ?  0  grave !  where 
is  thy  boasted  victory  ? ' 

VIL 

THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Hail  sacred  page !  volume  of  inspira- 
tion !  in  whose  presence  the  compositions 
of  mortal  wit  hide  their  ashamed  coun- 
tenances, as  stars  which  shone  brightly 
in  the  clear  sky,  disappear  when  the 
morning  sun  purples  the  eastern  clouds. 
Where  shall  we  find  such  venerable 
antiquity  as  in  this  revered  code  ? 
Before  Abraham  was,  was  Christ  the 
great  I  am.  Before  Orpheus,  or  Linus, 
or  Hesiod,  or  Homer,  were  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver. 

It  is  true  the  hoary  head  is  not  a 
crown  of  glory,  except  when  found  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  These  are 
trifling,  these  are  immoral,  these  are  in- 
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consistent  productions.  If  these  should 
vie  with  the  sacred  oracles  in  the  earli- 
ness  of  their  existence,  yet  they  must 
not  presume  to  claim  an  equal  regard 
from  men  with  the  book  of  God,  whose 
subject  is  a  compound  of  the  marvellous^ 
the  pious,  the  useful,  and  the  grand. 
The  histories  of  past<,  the  prophecies  of 
future  events,  are  neither  trifling  nor 
deceitful.  The  precepts,  how  pure !  The 
doctrines  and  mysteries,  how  sublime ! 
How  worthy  of  God  to  reveal  them  ! — 
of  man  to  believe  them!  Here  both 
the  natural  and  moral  world  unfold  unto 
our  view.  Here  we  behold  this  beau- 
teous fabric  emerging  out  of  nothing,  and 
wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  &meB, 
Here  we  are  informed  of  the  birth  of  evil, 
both  natural  and  moral,  and  iiow  it 
is  again  rooted  out  of  the  world.  The 
miseries  you  are  to  avoid,  the  happiness 
you  are  to  pursu  e,  the  method  wherein  you 
may  attain  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other— 
these  are  the  important  and  interesting 
themes  of  the  Bible.  Peruse  the  holy 
records,  and  be  acquainted  with  thy- 
self, and  with  thy  God,  0  mortal.  To 
ransom  thee  from  death,  to  render  thee 
blessed  both  here  and  hereafter,  see  here 
thy  great  Creator  lying  in  the  womb, 
groaning  on  a  cross,  and  sleeping  in  a 
grave.  Jesus  1  Thou  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  Scriptures  testify  of  Thee.  Thou  art 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  them.  In  the  Old 
Testament  Thou  art  concealed ;  in  the 
New  Testament  Thou  art  revealed.  Thou 
art  the  end  of  the  law,  and  the  sum  of 
the  gospel. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  not  every  place  shines 
with  an  equal  lustre.  But  is  it  any  de- 
traction from  the  beauty  of  the  material 
world, — the  fair  book  of  the  creation, — 
that  here  there  is  a  champagne  country, 
and  there  a  barren  wilderness ;  here  a 
craggy  rock,  and  there  a  fruitful  val- 
ley ?  We  despise  not  the  beauty  of  the 
firmament,  though  some  parts  of  it  are 
not  sown  as  thick  as  others  with  starry 
lamps.  But  should  we  nearer  view  those 
seemingly  barren  places  in  the  field  of 
revelation,  should  we  dig  into  these 
rocky  texts  with  care  and  reverence, 
perhaps,  then,  we  might  find  cause  to 
alter  our  sentiments.  Even  the  gene- 
alogies are  not  endless,  nor  the  cere- 
monies insignificant.  Even  here  we  find 
rich  veins  of  wisdom,  and  Christ  the 
Pearl  of  great  price. 

But  is  there  not  something  more  than 


mortal  breathing  through  every  page  ? 
It  is  here  the  attentive  mind  is  struck 
with  awe,  as  under  the  impenetrable 
shade  of  some  aspiring  grove,  or  under 
the  roof  of  some  religious  edifice.  Thus 
angels,  which  appeared  to  holy  men  of 
old,  struck  the  beholders  with  a  dread 
for  which  they  could  not  well  account. 
There  was  something  in  their  voice,  in 
their  air,  in  their  gesture,  which  spake 
them  more  than  human.  What  softness 
of  phrase  in  some,  what  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  expression  in  other  passages ! 
How  unparalleled  I  How  inimitable  by 
mortal  pen  I  Thus  He  whose  name  is 
called  the  Word  of  God,  in  his  exalted 
state,  is  more  glorious  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth ;  and,  even  in  his  humiliation, 
there  was  something  exceedingly  ma- 
jestic, which  poured  contempt  on  princes. 

Be  not  ashamed  of  the  Scriptures; 
they  are  the  power  of  God  to  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth.  0  blessed 
word,  thou  convertest  the  soul,  thouen- 
lightenest  the  eyes,  thou  rejoicest  the 
heart,  thou  givest  wisdom  unto  the 
simple,  and  %ht  unto  the  blind,  and 
life  unto  the  dead.  Peruse  the  Scrip- 
tures :  your  corruption  shall  be  morti- 
fied ;  your  graces  shall  be  vivified ;  your 
thoughts,  your  words,  your  actions  shall 
be  sanctified,  be  purified,  be  rectified. 
These  will  alleviate  your  sorrows  in  ad- 
versity, and  in  prosperity  heighten  your 
enjoyments.  These  multitwles  have 
found  life  everlasting. 

0  ye  who  have  received  the  truth 
in  the  love  thereof,  who  have  his  blessed 
word  sweeter  than  honey  to  your  mouth, 
give  glory  to  that  God  who,  when  the 
human  race  were  wandering  in  uncer- 
tainty and  error,  was  pleaseid  to  make 
such  a  revelation  of  himself,  where  we 
have  notices  conveyed  unto  us,  more 
true  and  certain  than  from  the  famed 
oracles  of  Delphos  or  Dodona.  Praise 
Him  who  has  not  committed  the  inti- 
mation of  his  will  unto  the  leaves  of 
uncertain  tradition,  which  every  breath 
of  wind  might  puff  away,  which  in 
latter  ages  might  have  been  greatly  cor- 
rupted by  passing  through  a  multitude 
of  hands.  But  He  hath  written  the  same 
word  which  formerly  was  only  verbal,— 
a  book,  the  peculiar  care  of  Providence, 
where  the  divine  revelation  is  kept  as  in 
a  garrison,  and  needs  not  fear  from  the 
injuries  of  time,  from  the  cunning  of 
Satan,  nor  from  the  evil  designs  of  cor- 
rupt men.  Adore  Him  who,  by  his  Holy 
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Spirit,  informed  the  minds  of  holy  men 
of  old  with  such  concealed  truths,  and 
guided  their  pens  in  writing  these  holy 
originals.  Acknowledge  £s  goodness, 
who  hath  preserved  these  heavenly  re- 
cords from  flames  and  floods  and  desola- 
tioDs,  who  hath  cast  your  lot  not  in 
these  dusky  comers  of  the  world  where 
the  word  of  Grod  sheds  not  its  holy  light, 
or  is  by  public  authority  prohibited  from 
being  consulted. 

Know  thy  privilege,  0  happy  island  I 
Much  art  thou  advantaged  every  way 
beyond  thy  neighbouring  states;  but 
chiefly  that  unto  thee  are  committed  the 
oracles  of  God,  Turn  not  thy  blessing 
to  a  curse.  Young  men!  search  the 
Scriptures:  they  will  make  you  wise 
unto  salvation ;  you  shall  have  more 
understanding  than  the  ancients.  Old 
men  I  search  the  scriptures :  they  will 
be  the  support  of  your  old  age,  and 
make  you  to  sing  as  in  the  days  of  your 
youth.  Ye  men  of  rank  and  station, 
who  dwell  in  lofty  palaces,  and  ride  in 
gflded  carriages,  oh,  make  them  your 
heritage  for  ever.  Ye  weaker  Christians, 
here  is  much  to  satisfy  your  craving 
appetite;  and  men  of  genius,  here  is 
strong  meat  to  suit  your  nicer  palates, 
and  drive  away  disdain.  * 

Meditate  on  the  law  of  the  Lord  both 
day  and  night.  The  more  you  draw 
from  this  refreshing  fountain,  the  more 
will  the  waters  abound.  But,  would  ye 
enter  into  the  secret  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  with  them  that  fear  Him  ?  Bring  with 
you  a  pure,  an  humble,  and  a  fervent 
mind.  Whom  shall  He  teach  knowledge  ? 
Whom  shall  He  make  to  understand  doc- 
trine? .   Those  whose  hearts  are  not 


haughty,  nor  their  eyes  lofty,  but  who 
are  like  the  child  weaned  from  the  milk 
and  draw  from  the  breasts ;  those  who 
are  estranged  from  their  lusts,  who  lay 
aside  all  fllthiness  and  superfluity  of 
naughtiness ;  those  whose  souls  do  pant 
exceedingly  and  long  for  God's  com- 
mandments, like  thee,  0  blessed  David^ 
whose  eyes  did  timeously  prevent  the 
night  watches,  tomeditate  on  the  statutes 
of  the  Lord.  Take  to  yourselves,  ye 
jealous  Papists,  your  fabulous  traditions 
and  hide  this  holy  lamp  under  the  bushel 
of  foreign  languages,  and  by  this  con- 
fess the  wealmess  of  your  cause.  Ye 
wild  enthusiasts,  vaunt  of  the  light  within 
you ;  but  take  heed  lest  that  light  you 
boast  of  in  you  be  darkness.  Walk  in 
the  light  of  your  Are  and  in  the  sparks 
of  your  kindling,  ye  unbelieving  Deists ! 
But,  0  House  of  Israel  I  come  and  let 
us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.  Con- 
sult this  heavenly  guide,  0  thou  my  soul, 
and  let  your  delight  be  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord.  Let  me  often  expatiate  in 
these  hallowed  fields  of  revelation,  and, 
like  the  disciples,  pluck  the  ears  of  corn, 
and  rub  them  from  the  husk,  by  ardent 
meditation  and  fervent  prayer. 

Shine  upon  my  soul,  0  heavenly  Spirit! 
Bear  witness  in  my  heart.  Imprint  the 
Bible  there ;  make  this  the  library  of 
God.  Then  shall  I  be  made  wiser  than 
my  teachers,  and  in  all  my  afflictions  be 
comforted ;  and  though  I  walk  through 
death's  dark  shades,  yet  shall  my  steps 
be  conducted  unto  these  blissful  regions, 
where  '  the  sun  shall  no  more  go  down, 
nor  the  moon  withdraw  her  shining; 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  my  everlasting 
light,  and  my  God  my  glory.' 


BOOKS  OF  EVIDENCE. 


The  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writers  in 
announcmg  great  truths,  or  in  revealing 
great  events  still  future,  may  be  pro- 
fitably contrasted  with  the  laboured 
attempts  of  commentators  to  explain  by 
amplifying.  There  are  many  passages 
in  the  Bible  which  one  will  understand 
and  feel  as  well — ^better,  perhaps — by 
simple  reading,  than  by  elaborate  ex- 
position. One  such  is  that  sublime 
vision,  recorded  in  Rev.  xx.  12,  to  the 
end.  That  scene  so  described  is  more 
impressive  in  its  stem  unimaginativeness. 


than  if  figure  had  been  heaped  upon 
figure,  and  the  rhetoric  of  words  nad 
given  an  artificial  colouring  to  reality. 
John  sees,  and  makes  us  see,  in  dim 
majestic  outline,  the  events  of  the  last 
great  day.  What  an  assemblage !  com- 
pared with  which  the  solemn  gatherings 
before  Sinai  or  on  Carmel,  when  God 
revealed  himself  to  the  terror-stricken 
Israelites,  sink  into  insignificance.  No 
altar  of  sacrifice  is  now  visible;  but  a 
throne,  a  great  white  throne,  radiant 
with  the  purity  and  majesty  of  Jehovah. 
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No  leader  or  prophet  stands  there,  as 
the  solitary  representative  of  the  people, 
or  witness  for  truth ;  but  the  King  him- 
self appears,  seated  on  the  tribunal ;  and 
his  word  is  not  needed  to  proclaim  his 
power,  for,  from  his  face  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  fled  away.  No  curious  un- 
decided spectators  are  there ;  but  the 
dead  are  there,  raised  to  life,— 4dl  the 
dead,  small  and  great, — the  dead  of  the 
old  world,  swept  away  by  the  flood,  but 
at  length  given  back  from  the  depths  in 
which  they  perished, — ^the  dead,  every 
one,  with  no  single  exception,  come 
from  the  realms  of  the  invisible,  and 
stand  before  God.  You  think  with  awe 
of  the  gathered  multitudes,  so  gathered 
for  once  only,  since  never  before  and 
never  again  can  they  thus  be  assembled, 
— of  the  unpltralleled  signs  in  nature,  here 
so  comprehensively  summed  up, — of  the 
King  upon  the  great  white  throne,  the 
glory  on  his  brow,  the  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  the  angel  hosts  around  Him ;  yet 
all  this  is  only  the  preparation  for  the 
act  that  is  to  follow.  The  throne  is  set, 
and  the  King  is  seated,  and  the  dead  are 
raised  and  summoned  for  the  passing  of 
an  eternal  sentence.  Every  man  dbiall 
be  judged ;  and  the  judgment  shall  be 
final.  *"  These  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal'  A  verdict  leading  to 
such  a  sentence,  will  assuredly  be  one, 
about  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be 
no  difiPerence  of  opinion.  The  balances 
of  that  judgment>seat  will  ,  be  rightly 
poised.  The  evidence  upon  which  the 
sentence  is  based  will  be  clear,  precise,  un- 
answerable; for,  though  God  be  Sove- 
reign, He  is  not  arbitrary ;  and  though  He 
can  never  be  bound  to  give  us  reasons 
for  his  acts,  yet  on  the  great  day,  for  the 
vindication  of  his  character  and  dealings, 
He  will  open  long-closed  books  of  evi- 
dence, and  judge  the  dead  out  of  those 
things  written  therein,  according  to  their 
-works.  It  is  to  this  one  point  that  we 
desire  to  turn  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
by  which  the  dead,  and  each  of  us  among 
the  rest,  shall  have  our  eternal  state 
fized.  It  is  said,  that  ere  judgment  is 
pronounced,  *the  books  shall  be  opened.' 
What  may  be  some  of  these  ? 

Tlie  Book  of  Nature  shall  he  opened. — 
There  is  evidence  written,  either  for  or 
against  us,  in  the  many-leaved  volume 
of  the  earth,  on  whose  soil  we  tread,  or 
of  the  heavens,  whose  air  we  breathe ; 


and  that  evidence,  now  being  silently 
taken,  and  at  last  to  be  closed  up  as  in  a 
sealed  book,  shall  at  the  judgment  be 
made  manifest.  True,  indeed,  according 
to  the  declarations'  of  Scripture,  this 
outer  world  is  to  be  changed  at  the 
Lord's  appearance,  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth 
with  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burnt  up.  But  may  it  not  be  that  these 
changes  are  the  means  of  opening  the 
sealed  book  of  the  world,  and  disclosing 
to  the  universe  secrets  which  have  been 
kept  hidden  from  the  earliest  ages  ?  Jost 
as  some  kinds  of  writing  require  heat  to 
disclose  their  presence,  bo  may  the  fires 
of  the  last  judgment  be  needed  to  reveal 
the  writing  on  land,  sea,  and  sky,— the 
writing  of  man  the  sinner,  first  legible  in 
all  its  parts  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
Nature  is  now  a  silent  witness  of  human 
acts.  The  sun  withdraws  not  his  beams 
from  the  home  or  the  person  of  the 
murderer.  The  earth  dnnks  in  blood 
like  rain  or  dew.  Grass  and  flowen 
grow  over  the  battle-field.  Winter  does 
not  cease  its  storms  because  you  are 
glad,  neither  does  summer  forego  its 
brightness  because  you  may  be  following 
to  the  grave  the  desire  of  your  eyes. 
The  ground  over  which  we  daily  pass  has 
been  desecrated  by  crimes,  or  hallowed 
by  deeds  of  nobleness,  which  aUke  haye 
no  present  memorial.  The  houses  in 
which  we  dwell  have  been  the  scenes 
of  untold,  unknown  suffering  and  wrong. 
But  nature  keeps  a  moveless  aspect,  even 
as  that  strange  Egyptian  sphinx  has 
looked  down  upon  the  ever  -  shifting 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  word  you  have 
spoken  may  seem  to  have  no  material 
record.  It  may  be  written  in  the  heart 
of  another,  or  in  your  own  recollection ; 
but  you  think  of  it  as  having  no  out- 
ward memorial.  The  deed  you  have 
done  may  appear  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
absorbed  in  the  ocean,  with  no  separate 
appreciable  existence  or  history.  Yet  it 
may  be,  that  in  all  this  we  are  far  nois- 
taken,  and  there  may  be  a  sense  in 
which  one  of  the  earliest  words  of 
Jehovah  to  our  sinful  race  is  hterally 
true :  '  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.'  The 
progress  of  physical  research  makes  it 
more  and  more  evident  that  even  in 
the  material  world  nothing  is  lost, 
force  that  once  exists  is  annihilated-  it 
may  be  changed ;  it  may  put  on  a  new 
form ;  it  may  enter  into  new  comto- 
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tions ;  but  it  is  still  there,  and  may,  hj 
certain  known  laws,  some  of  which  are 
still  beyond  our  control,  be  brought  back 
to  its  original  state.  If  this  be  so  with 
physical  forces,  will  it  be  different  with 
moral  and  spiritual?  and  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  impreasions  men  . 
have  made  upon  nature  by  words  and 
acts,  however  silently  received,  are  surely 
retained,  and  *  constitute,  at  this  moment, 
to  an  eye  capable  of  reading  them,  a 
minute  and  faithful  record  of  all  the 
eventful  past?'  The  sun  is  made  to 
mark  on  paper  every  line  of  the  human 
countenance ;  so  may  there  be  material 
records  in  the  elements  of  nature  of 
what  we  have  been  and  done,  and  the 
judgment  may  disclose  them  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  sinner.  He  will  be 
clothed  with  the  old  body  raised  to  life ; 
but  his  deeds  also  shall  have  a  terrible 
resurrection,  and  his  revived  words  shall 
sound  to  him  as  forecasts  of  doom. 

The  Book  of  Memory  shaU  he  opened, 
— ^There  are  depths  in  these  souls  of  ours 
unsounded,  like  the  sunless  depths  of 
ocean.  Thisis  one— thepower  of  memory, 
and  the  work  it  is  yet  destined  to  ac- 
compli^ in  the  decision  of  our  eternal 
state.  One  is  familiar  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  memory  as  a  volume,  whose 
early  impressions  fade  away,  like  the 
writing  in  some  old  and  well-used  book. 
Memory  is  the  power  which  the  mind 
has  of  reproducing  the  past,  and  reliv- 
ing the  facts  of  history.  This  faculty  is 
weaker  in  some  than  in  others,  and  as 
age  advances,  the  pK)wer  of  exercising  it 
becomes  less.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  settled 
by  students  of  the  mind,  that  what  has 
once  had  a  place  in  the  memory  can 
never  finally  be  lost;  that  all  which  we 
have  ever  known  is  capable  of  being  re- 
produced in  thought;  and  that  thus, 
when  God  pleases,  the  whole  of  life  may 
be  made  manifest  to  the  soul,  by  means 
of  the  soul  itself.  One  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  actions  of  our  lives  are  not 
isolated,  but  connected  as  the  links  of  a 
chain,  so  that  by  touching  one  link  you 
move  another  or  many.  Let  one  scene 
in  yourhistory  be  recalled,  others,  hidden 
a  moment  before  among  the  buried  trea- 
sures of  the  soul,  may  be  brought  into 
open  vision.  A  word  may  reawaken 
long  slumbering  thoughts.  The  sight  of 
a  flower,  faded  and  scentless,  may  send 
you  back  to  the  happy  home  of  child- 
hood, and  make  you  hear  voices  long 
since  silent  in  the  grave.   The  office  of 


memory  even  now,  when  its  exercise  is 
so  imperfect,  is  to  double  the  woes  of 
sin,  and  the  joys  of  hoUness.  But  its 
work  is  only  beginning,  since  the  field 
of  its  exercise  is  eternity.  When  the 
dead  rise,  and  stand  before  God,  the 
facts  of  the  past  shall  be  clear  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  present.  The  mind 
cannot  forget,  so  as  to  destroy  history. 
The  mind  is  the  chronicler  of  its  own 
acts,  and  so  the  witness  that  cannot  be 
bribed  for  or  against  the  criminal.  All 
that  men  have  said  or  done,  in  public  or 
in  secret, — ^the good,  the  evil;  what  they 
fain  would  hide  in  deepest  night,  what 
has  been  joy  and  rejoicing, — aU  shall  be 
revealed,  first  to  self,  and  then  to  the 
gathered  universe.  The  long-lost  writ- 
ing of  former  years  shall  stand  out 
legible  as  the  very  last  page.  The  art 
of  man  has  recovered  some  of  the  choice 
works  of  the  ancients,  which  had  been 
effaced  from  the  parchment  by  illiterate 
monks,  to  make  way  for  their  own  weak 
effusions.  Chemical  skill  has  brought 
back  again  to  the  light  much  of  that 
earlier  writing;  and  cannot  God's  art 
make  the  faded  impressions  visible  again? 
He  can  make  universal  in  his  own  time, 
and  when  there  is  need  for  it,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  drowning,  who,  snati  shed 
from  the  gate  of  death,  tell  us  that,  as 
they  resigned  themselves  to  unconscious- 
ness, the  whole  of  life  seemed  to  pass  in 
review  before  them,  and  events,  dim  with 
the  shadows  of  time,  were  brightened  as 
with  light  from  God's  face.  It  is  a 
thought  unspeakably  solemnizing,  that 
the  Iwok  of  past  history,  attested  by  our- 
selves, shall  be  placed  before  the  Judge, 
as  ground  for  his  irreversible  award. 
The  witness  to  our  state  shall  be  our  own 
handwriting  in  the  book  of  memory 
opened.  Conscience  thereupon  shall 
testify  to  the  nature  of  the  facts,  whose 
truth  has  been  indisputably  revealed. 

The  Book  of  Character  shall  he  opened, 
— Character  is  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  all  our  deeds,  ft  is  formed  by 
these,  and  ia  the  tendency  of  our  entire 
being,  whether  towards  good  or  evil. 
Character  is  daily  being  made,  and  as 
time  advances,  is  becoming  fixed.  Every- 
thing we  do  or  say  is  a  revelation  of 
character ;  and  we  bear  unconsciously 
about  with  us,  in  countenance,  and 
tones,  and  walk,  the  fashion  of  our  real 
life.  It  is  amusing  at  tunes  to  mark 
men  who  think  they  wear  iron  masks, 
who  entrench  themselves  in  some  cast-off 
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shell  of  another,  and  make  believe  that 
thej  themselves  are  invisible  and  un- 
known,— hard  riddles  for  the  poor  world 
to  discover ;  whereas  they  are  already 
discovered  in  their  littleness,  before  God 
and  their  fellows.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  human  character  is  now 
very  much  a  sealed  book.  The  coun- 
tenance may  deceive  us.  We  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  motives  of  actions,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  them  ; 
so  that  our  estimate  may  be  exaggerated 
or  even  untruthful.  Dazzled  by  the 
false  glitter  of  rank  or  wealth,  we  may 
fail  to  discover  the  man's  real  measure. 
It  is  but  imperfectly  that  we  know  our^ 
selves,  and  we  often  misunderstand 
others.  Each  one  is  daily  writing  the 
book  of  character :  every  thought,  and 
speech,  and  act,  is  like  another  word  or 
sentence  written,  never  to  be  effaced ; 
and  when  we  leave  the  world,  the  volume 
will  be  complete,  or  rather,  according 
to  the  writing  on  that  last  page,  will 
those  eternal  volumes  which  are  to  be 
formed,  after  the  likeness  of  the  earthly. 
'  He  that  is  filthy,  shall  be  filthy  still ; 
and  he  that  is  holy,  shall  be  holy  still.* 
Men  may  now  fail  to  read  aright  the 
characters  of  others  or  their  own ;  but 
when  the  dead  stand  before  God,  each 
shall  be  seen  according  to  his  true  nature. 
The  masks  shall  have  fallen  off.  Many 
of  the  awards  of  generations  shall  be 
reversed.  Kings  may  be  uncrowned, 
and  the  beggar  set  with  princes.-  There 
shall  then  be  some  outw^  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  so  that  separation  shall  be  com-^ 
plete.  As,  even  here,  character  changes 
the  look  and  bearing  of  the  individual ; 
so  may  it  be  then,  only  more  fully  and 
manifestly.  *  There  is  nothing  hidden, 
that  shall  not  be  revealed.*  Human  life 
is  for  the  eternal  light.  The  con- 
sequences of  actions  shall  also  then  be 
made  known.  What  a  revelation  will 
that  be,  when  the  influence  which  the 
good  and  the  wicked  have  exerted  shall 
be  seen  in  its  never-ending  results! 
None  of  us  can  now  so  stand  and  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  one  deed,  either  good 
or  bad.  Then  the  book  of  character 
opened,  shall  disclose  to  us  consequences 
let  loose  without  restraint.  The  evil 
word  lives,  or  rather  works  death,  in  an 
ever-widening  circle.  The  loving  act 
has  kindled  devotion,  and  has  made 
eternity  brighter  with  its  fruits.  What 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be,  when 


we  know  that  each  day  we  are  shaping 
our  eternity ! 

The  Book  of  the  Divine  Law  will  he 
opened, — ^The  statute-book  of  the  realm 
is  there  unsealed  before  the  Eang,  and  in 
its  fiery  characters  are  written  down  the 
transgressor's  doom,  manifest  to  every 
eye  on  that  day  of  light.  Now,  God's 
law,  as  revealed  in  conscience  or  in 
Scripture,  may  be  neglected  or  despised. 
Its  requirements  may  be  unheeded,  and 
the  severity  of  its  sanctions  forgotten. 
But  though  men  suffer  the  book  of  the 
law  to  be  covered  with  dust,  and  thrown 
into  a  corner  of  the  soul's  lumber-room, 
it  is  not  destroyed,  yea,  it  is  to  the  sin- 
ner doomsday  book — ^his  sentence  of 
death  is  recorded  there,  and  the  other 
books  of  nature,  memory,  and  character, 
attest  the  righteousness  of  the  penalty  it 
proclaims.  When  conscience  is  awakened 
by  the  Spirit,  God's  law  is  seen  to  be 
holy,  just,  and  good ;  yet  the  full  revela- 
tion awaits  the  impenitent,  on  that  day 
when  the  book  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
title  of  each  page  shall  be  visible :  'The 
soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.'  Before  the 
sentence  is  announced,  it  may  be  read 
in  all  those  books  we  have  mentioned, 
and  most  clearly  in  this  last.  There  can 
be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  verdict,  for  the 
Judge  acts  according  to  the  published 
laws  of  the  universe,  and  according  to 
the  sinner's  memory  and  character. 

There  is  another  book  to  be  opened  on 
that  day,  else  we  had  all  been  shut  np 
in  the  dungeons  of  Giant  Despair.  *  And 
another  b(K>k  was  opened,  which  is  the 
hook  of  life.*  Those  whose  names  have 
been  written  therein  by  God,  shall  be 
proclaimed  to  the  universe  as  his  chil- 
dren, and  presented  faultless  before  his 
presence,  with  exceeding  joy.  No  one 
can  read  now  in  that  sealed  book ;  bat 
the  opportunity  is  ours,  of  having  the 
earthly  book  of  character  changed,  which 
is  the  transcript,  so  far,  of  that.  Go  to 
the  Saviour,  who  is  to  be  the  Judge  on 
that  great  day,  and  claim  kindred  with 
Him  by  faith.  Trust  the  efficacy  of  lus 
atoning  blood  for  present  pardon  and 
future  public  acquittal.  Your  heart  and 
history  are  alike  an  open  book  to  Him; 
but  if  you  ask  Him,  He  will  blot  out  the 
handwriting  against  you,  and  cause  the 
book  of  the  law  to  announce  your  jnsti^ 
fication,  because  He  has  died  for  you, 
and  set  free  for  your  use  the  treasures 
of  grace  and  glory,  because  He  lives  for 
ever  to  bless  you.  J.  G.  S. 
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THE  DIVINITY  HALL. 


TO  THS  EDITOR  OF  THB  UITITBD  PBE8BTTBRIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— Before  I  say  anything  directly  on 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  permit  me  to 
express  my  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which 
has  been  sustained  by  our  church  through 
the  removal  by  death  of  Professor  Lind- 
say, in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and 
at  an  age  when  it  might  have  been  fairly 
and  reasonably  anticipated  that  he  would 
continue  many  years  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  counsel,  ripe  scholar- 
ship, and  amiable  and  upright  deport- 
ment. The  Great  Head  of  the  church 
has  said  to  his  honoured  servant,  '  Gome 
npiiigher;'  and  we  may  not  question 
the  wisdom  or  kindness  of  his  procedure. 

The  death  of  the  late  excellent  pro- 
fessor, after  the  stunning  effect  which 
it  produced,  awakened  in  many  minds 
the  question,  '  What  is  to  be  done  about 
the  appointment  of  a  successor?*  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  moment,  as  bear- 
ing on  the  theological  training  of  our 
students;  and  I  am  chiefly  induced  at 
present  to  call  attention  to  it  through 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  by  the  hope 
that  some,  who  have  had  their  minds 
directed  to  this  topic,  may  give  the 
church  the  benefit  of.  their  reflection 
and  inquiries,  so  that  the  subject  may 
be  discussed  in  a  wise  and  enlightened 
spirit  when  it  comes  formally  before  the 
Synod. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  had  several  lengthened  discus- 
sions, both  within  and  without  the  church 
courts,  regarding  the  arrang;ements  of 
our  Divinity  Hall, — ^the  principal  ques- 
tion being,  whether  we  should  remove 
the  professors  from  their  pastoral  charges, 
and  extend  the  Hall  session  from  two  to 
Jive  or  six  months,  or  continue  the  short 
autumnal  session  as  heretofore.  To  the 
majority  of  the  Synod  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  continue  the  short  session,  though 
it  is  well  known  that  at  least  three  of 
the  professors  were  decided  in  their 
views  that  a  change  was  desirable.  So 
deep  were  the  convictions  of  the  late  Dr 
Lindsay  on  this  subject,  that,  within  a 
week  of  his  lamented  decease,  he  said 
that,  if  his  private  means  had  been  ade- 
quate for  the  support  of  his  family,  he 


would  have  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
some  years  ago,  and  given  his  entire 
time  and  energy  to  professorial  work. 
The  discussions  referred  to  led  to  little 
practical  result;  and  while  there  was 
a  general  impression  produced,  that  in 
some  parts  of  our  theological  training 
there  was  room  for  improvement,  there 
was  no  change  of  any  importance.  The 
only  alteration,  indeed,  worthy  of  notice, 
was  the  increase  of  examinations  by 
writing  in  the  various  classes. 

I  shall  not  provoke  discussion  on  the 
question  of  long  or  short  sessions,  which 
may  be  regarded  in  the  meantime  as 
settled ;  but  I  am  wishful  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  scheme  of  improvement, 
which  is  thought  compatible  with  the 
short  autumnal  ses8ion,-^a  scheme  which 
was  proposed  and  supported  by  Dr 
Johnston  of  Limekilns,  and  which,  by 
its  simplicity  and  thoroughness,  secured 
no  small  amount  of  favour  for  itself  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  had  be^,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  engaged  in  the  work 
of  superintending  the  divinity  students 
in  presbytery  and  elsewhere.  As  I  write 
from  recollection  only,  I  shall  not  vouch 
for  the  details;  but  I  feel  certain  that 
the  following  are  the  correct  outlines  of 
Dr  Johnston^s  scheme.  He  proposes  that 
we  should  have  only  three  professors  of 
theology,  viz.  a  professor  of  the  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a  professor  of  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
a  professor  of  systematic  divinity.  It  is 
proposed  that  each  student  should  attend 
the  Hall  for  six  sessions,  two  of  them 
being  spent  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  each  of  the  three 
professors ;  and  in  order  that  the  curri- 
culum, both  literary  and  theological, 
may  not  be  longer  than  it  is  at  present, 
it  is  proposed  ih&t  students  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Hall  after  two  years^ 
attendance  at  college,  and  after  an  ex- 
amination in  Latin,  Greek,  and  logic. 
Before  entering  the  middle  division  o| 
the  Hall, — ^that  is,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  third  session, — students,  having 
now  finished  their  college  course,  would 
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be  examined  in  mathematics,  moral 
philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
Hebrew ;  and  before  entering  the  senior 
division, — that  is,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  fifth  session, — ^they  would  be 
examined  in  the  subjects  specially  dis- 
cussed in  those  divisions  of  the  theolo- 
gical seminary,  through  which  they  had 
passed  in  the  four  preceding  sessions. 

In  the  first,  or  junior  division  of  the 
Hall,  it  would  be  the  business  of  the 
professor  to  make  the  students  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  New  Testament, — reading 
large  portions  in  the  original,  and  ana- 
lysing these  with  as  minute  attention  to 
grammatical  structure  as  is  done  in  the 
reading  of  a  classic  in  the  upper  classes 
of  our  High  Schools,  or  the  junior  classes 
of  our  Universities  ;  and  conducting  ex- 
aminations and  giving  lectures  on  ques- 
tions connected  with  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, various  readings,  principles  of 
hermeneutics,  and  kindred  topics.  In 
the  second,  or  middle  division,  the  pro- 
fessor's work  would  be,  to  do  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament  what  has 
been  said  of  the  New,  in  connection  with 
the  first,  or  junior;  and  in  the  third, 
or  senior  division,  the  attention  of  the 
students  would  be  directed  specially  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
scientific  connection  and  form. 

The  plan  sketched  here  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  simplicity.  Each  professor 
knows  at  once  the  work  expected  from 
him,  and  there  is  little  risk  of  his  coming 
on  ground  occupied  by  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  energies  of  the  students, 
too,  are  concentrated.  The' subjects  of 
reading  and  reflection  for  the  first  two, 
the  second  two,  and  the  third  two 
sessions  of  their  Hall  course  are  marked 
by  a  distinct  line.  And  the  plan  is  not 
marred  by  any  special  lack  of  compre- 
hensiveness. We  have  not,  indeed,  any 
formal  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
apologetics,  church  history,  or  pastoral 
theology ;  but  it  is  not  meant  that  these 
important  subjects  should  be  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  expected 
that  each  of  the  three  professors  would 
carefully  consider  these  topics  in  the 
relation  which  they  particularly  sustain 
to  his  special  field  of  investigation.  The 
geological  and  arithmetical  objections, 
the  cavils  of  Lyell  and  Colenso,  would 
be  examined  in  the  first  division  ;  the 
theories  of  Strauss,  Kenan,  and  others  of 
the  same  school,  would  naturally  come 


to  be  considered  in  the  second  ;  and  all 
the  phases  of  modern  pantheism  would 
be  looked  at  in  the  third.  In  the  class 
of  systematic  theology,  dogmas  would  be 
considered  in  their  historical  as  well  as 
in  their  biblical  and  philosophical  rela- 
tions ;  and  as  to  the  events  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  whatever  might  be  lackitg 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Hall,  could  be 
easily  supplied  by  the  superintendence 
of  the  presbyteries.  In  his  teaching, 
the  professor  of  the  first  division  would 
probably  read,  among  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  would  have 
opportunity  given  for  wise  counsel,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  field  of 
homiletics. 

The  objection  that  will  probably  arise 
in  some  minds  against  the  scheme  of 
which  we  have  given  an  outline  is,  that 
it  would  entail  on  the  professors  the 
burden  of  preparing  new  courses  of 
lectures.  Now,  while  I  feel  assured  that 
our  professors  would  cheerfully  subject 
themselves  to  labour  for  the  good  of  the 
institution  over  which  they  have  been 
placed,  the  preparation  of  totally  new 
courses  of  lectures  is  what  no  reasonable 
person  would  think  of  requiring.  Bnt 
this  would  be  necessary  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  If  our  present  excellent  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  were  to  be 
appointed  to  superintend  the  second,  or 
intermediate  division  of  the  Hall,  all  his 
lectures  that  have  a  special  reference  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  be  available ;  and  these 
must  form  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  read  to  his 
class ;  while  his  extensive  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  tongues  would  qualify  him  ad- 
mirably for  superintending  the  students 
in  their  critical  reading  of  the  ancicDt 
Scriptures.  If  our  present  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  first,  or  junior  division, 
some  new  lectures  would  probably  be 
needed;  but  Dr  M'Michaers  scholar- 
ship, versatility,  and  enthusiasm  are 
such,  that  the  preparation  of  these  would 
not  be  regarded  or  felt  as  a  very  severe 
task,  while  his  previous  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government, 
could  not  but  prove  valuiable  in  fitting 
him  for  the  efficient  superintendence  of 
the  students  when  studying  the  inspired 
records  of  the  early  Christian  church. 
Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  some  who  hare 
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had  large  experience  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  that  perhaps  better  results  on 
the  whole  might  be  secured  if  a  portion 
of  the  lecturing  were  dispensed  with,  and 
its  place  occupied  by  examinations  and 
other  parts  of  what  is  considered  as  more 
specifically  tutorial  work.  On  almost 
every  department  of  theology  we  have 
now  several  good  books ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  our  professors  might  accom- 
plish their  purpose  with  fully  more 
success  by  a  series  of  patient  and  search- 
ing examinations,  both  oral  and  written, 
on  these  books,  than  by  a  series  of 
original  prelections;  while  stimulus  and 
direction  would  be  given  to  the  minds 
of  the  students  by  occasional  lectures, — 
say  twice  a  week  during  the  session, — 
on  points  whereon  the  text-books  were 
regarded  by  the  professors  as  erroneous 
or  defective,  or  on  topics  which  had 
acquired  a  special  temporary  importance. 
Chiabners'  prelections  on  Butler  and 
Hill  are  a  good  example  of  the  one,  and 
Crawford's  treatise  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  is  an  almost  equally  good  example 
of  the  other. 

If  there  are  any  who,  though  approv- 
ing of  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, think  that,  in  present  circum- 
stances, we  should  keep  up  our  number 


of  professors, — ^and  I  acknowledge  I  am 
rather  of  that  mind, — ^there  may  be  some 
arrangement  suggested,  by  which  the 
general  principles  of  the  plan  may  be 
embodied,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
special  academic  qualifications  of  any 
individual  may  be  secured.  Might  not 
our  admirable  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  be  made  principal  and  prima- 
rius  ?  Is  he  not  entitled,  from  the  efl&- 
cient  and  faithful  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  seminary  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen< 
tury,  to  all  the  honour  that  the  Synod 
can  confer  ?  Aiid  if  the  state  of  his  health 
is  such  as  to  render  some  measure  of 
relaxation  needful,  would  it  not  be 
graceful  in  the  Synod  to  elevate  him  to 
a  position  in  the  theological  institution, 
where  his  direct  personal  labour  would 
be  lightened,  and  yet  where  the  students 
would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  kindly 
superintendence,  wise  counsel,  and  en- 
larged experience  ? 

I  shall  be  happy  if  the  foregoing  re- 
marks induce  any  of  your  readers  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
give  the  church  the  benefit  of  their  re- 
flections.— I  am  yours,  etc., 

N.  N.  N. 

August  17, 1866. 


JntiiBB  nf  Mm  ^MtsAim. 


The  Common  Saltation,  and  othbr 
DisGOUBBES.  By  the  late  Bsv.  Adam 
FoRAiAN,  of  the  Free  Church,  Leven, 
Fife.  With  a  Memorial  Sketch  of  the 
Aut&or,  by  the  Bev.  Charles  L.  C. 
TuLLOCH,  of  the  Free  Church,  Living- 
stone. 

London :  James  Nisbet  and  Ca  1866. 
The  author  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume 
was  a  worthy  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  came  out  at  the  Disruption, 
and  was  soon  after  translated  from  his 
parish  of  Innerwick  to  the  charge  of  the 
Free  Church  at  Leven.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  beloved  as  a  preacher  and 
pastor,  and  though  not  appearing  often  or 
prominently  in  the  church  courts,  was 
much  trusted  and  consulted  by  his  bre- 
thren. His  death  resembled  that  of  Chal- 
mers. *  In  later  years,'  says  Mr  Tulloch, 
ia  his  interesting  sketch,  *Mr  Formau 
used  frequently  to  converse  aboiU  death. 
Perhaps  his  failing  health  whispered  to 
him  that  he  should  soon  have  to  put  off 
this  mortal  body ;  and  in  the  prospect  of 


his  own  decease,  there  were  two  things  to 
which  he  looked  forward  with  something 
like  dread.  The  one  was  the  physical 
agony  of  death ;  the  other  was  the  bidding 
farewell  to  loved  ones  left  behind.  Was 
it  that  the  Lord  pitied  the  weakness  of  his 
servant  in  respect  of  these,  and  delivered 
him  from  them  both?  Visiting  at  the 
manse  of  his  friend  Mr  Jamieson,  Path- 
head,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  of  March  1865, 
he  retired  to  his  room  at  eleven  o'clock, 
well  and  cheerful ;  next  morning  he  was 
found  dead  in  bed— not  a  ruffie  in  the  bed- 
clothes to  indicate  the  slightest  struggle, 
not  a  muscle  changed.  Calmly,  peace- 
fully, as  if  in  sleep,  the  body  of  this  truly 
great  and  good  man  lay,  while  his  spirit 
had  ascended  up  to  God  to  join  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom.' 

The  discourses  in  this  volume,  selected 
from  his  msb.,  were  written  with  no  view  to 
publication ;  but  they  do  their  author  much 
honour.  With  some  blemishes  they  have 
great  excellences.  That  they  are  thoroughly 
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eyangelica],  need  not  be  remarked;  but 
they  also  show  extensire  and  deep  know- 
ledge of  theology,  and  contain  passages 
of  real  eloquence.  As  delivered,  they 
most  haye  been  yery  impressive.  The 
chief  fanlt  in  our  view  is,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  simplicity  and  repose.  Often 
there  is  an  overstraining  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  diction  is  frequently  stilted  and 
overwrought.  Mr  Forman's  manner  seems 
to  have  been  formed  in  youth  on  a  wrong 
model,  the  Chalmerian,  by  which  many  a 
promising  preacher  was  spoiled  in  the  days 
of  the  great  orator's  popularity.  Yet,  with 
a  good  deal  of  this  drawback,  the  dis- 
courses before  us  are  much  to  be  admired ; 
and  they  are  but  average  specimens,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  of  his  usual  preach- 
ing. Nothing  is  more  marked  than  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  insists  on  the 
freeness  of  the  gospel  offer.  As  a  good 
specimen,  take  the  following  from  the 
first  discourse  on  "The  Common  Salva- 
tion." It  is  an  illustration  of  the  par- 
ticular that  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  is 
sufficient  /or  all : — 

*  There  is,  of  course,  in  this  language, 
special  reference  made  to  the  atonement. 
And  at  the  threshold,  we  have  to  explain 
that  we  enter  not  at  all  into  that  special 
alliance  which  the  atonement  asserts  with 
the  elect  This  is  a  province  of  divine  truth 
of  loftiest  moment,  as  well  as  of  profoimdest 
mystery.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  vital 
affinity  with  the  genius  of  an  economy  of 
grace,  as  well  as  with  the  destinies  of  God's 
own  children.  But  it  does  not  enter  as  an 
element  into  the  constitution  of  man's  respon- 
sibility; it  does  not  introduce  itself  into  God's 
declarative  dispensations.  It  associates  itself 
with  secret  counsels  of  the  Godhead,  hiding 
themselves  in  eternity,  withdrawn  therefore 
from  human  cognisance,  and  of  which  no 
man  can  fathom  the  secret.  But,  what  we 
have  to  do  with,  is  the  palpable  trophies  and 
manifestations  of  God.  And  these  have 
native  and  intrinsic  characters,  which  they 
do  not  forfeit  in  virtue  of  any  collateral  or 
confederate  truths.  They  must  be  gauged 
and  interpreted  on  their  own  independent 
merits.  The  atonement,  for  example,  wraps 
up,  in  its  vei^  nature,  an  infinite  value  and 
sufficiency,  of  which  nothing  can  denude  it. 
And  in  this  view,  it  asserts  the  appropriate 
auspices  of  a  common  salvation.  It  is  this 
transcendent  view  which  we  would  represent. 
The  penal  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  endured  by  one  who  owned  affinity  with 
the  Godhead,  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
stature  of  the  Gk>dhead.  They  are  positively 
boundless  in  their  value.  They  partake 
infinite  preciousness.  The  step  of  Deity 
cannot  go  forth  on  any  moral  achievement, 
but  immediately  it  plants  the  impress  and 
magnitude  of  Deity.  As  well  detract  from 
that  infinite  majesty,  or  infinite  goodness,  or 
infinite  holiness,  or  infinite  truth,  or  infinite 
mercy  of  Jehovah,  as  disown  that  moral  halo 
I  which  encircles  all  the  outgoings  of  Jehovah. 

i 


Nay,  nay;  when  the  step  of  the  God-man, 
Christ  Jesus,  ascended  the  high  altar  of  man's 
redemption,  forthwith  the  earnests  were  all 
divine.  It  was  God  who  stood  confessed  in 
the  whole  displays;  it  was  God  who  was 
enshrined  in  that  costly  sacrifice ;  it  was  God 
in  that  expiatory  blood ;  it  was  God  under  the 
contumely  of  the  cross ;  it  was  God  rendering 
the  price  of  an  outraged  law ;  it  was  God 
consummating  the  triumphs  of  a  transcendent 
redemption.  Ah,  what  a  fund,  what  an  in- 
exhaustible fund,  of  atoning  virtue  does  not 
treasure  itself  up  in  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus !  There  is  a  length  and  breadth, 
and  depth  and  height  in  it,  commensurate 
with  the  native  infinitude  of  the  Godhead. 
A  signal  aspect  of  it,  indeed,  emerges  to  our 
notice  here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  nothing 
less  than  the  atonement  that  is  in  Christ  | 
Jesus  had  been  requisite  if  only  one  man  had 
been  to  receive  salvation;  in  other  words,  i 
that  nothing  less  than  the  obedience  nnto  | 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  could  have  sufficed 
for  the  redemption  of  a  single  sinner.  Bnt  1 
have  equaUy  little  doubt,  that  nothing  more  I 
than  the  obedience  unto  death  of  the  Bon  of  ' 
God  was  requisite  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  whatever  numbers, — the  secret  lying  not 
in  a  multiplication  of  penalties  in  proportion  I 
to  the  offences  to  be  atoned,  but  in  one  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law's  obedience,  and  one  endur- 
ance of  the  law's  curse  by  a  substitute 
essentially  divine.  We  repeat  it:  there  is 
a  length  and  breadth,  and  depth  and  height, 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus,  commen- 
surate with  the  native  infinitude  of  God.  I 
And  who  shtdl  venture  to  say  there  is  not 
sufficiency  in  that  atonement  for  me?  At 
well  exhaust  the  Godhead  as  exhaust  it.  We 
are  not  furnished  with  any  object  in  nature 
partaking  the  absolutely  inexhaustible;  hut 
we  may  find  some  type  shadowing  it  The 
sun  that  rides  the  heavens  mi^ht  have 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  eyes  gazing  upon 
it'>without  incurring  any  danger  of  its  sluices 
of  light  being  drained  off.  The  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters  that  pour  themselves 
from  a  thousand  hills,  or  irrigate  a  thousand 
vales,  might  have  hosts  of  parched  travellers 
partaking  copious  draughts,  without  any  risk 
that  their  perennial  sources  would  fail.  The 
lovely  landscape  of  nature  night  be  looked 
on  by  thousands  of  beholders,  without  either 
its  verdure  or  its  hues  being  wasted  by  the 
eyes  which  feasted  on  it  The  vital  air 
which  we  breathe  might  be  inhaled  by  count- 
less multitudes  (it  has  been  so  from  genera- 
tion to  generation),  without  its  ethereal 
supplies  TOing  exhausted.  And  so,  far  more 
signally  than  as  shadowed  by  the  type,  the 
atonement  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  has  a 
sufficiency  for  all  who  would  embrace  it  Ita 
value  cannot  be  abridged ;  its  virtue  cannot 
be  exhausted;  it  has  sufficed  for  all  who 
have  already  entered  heaven,  it  will  suffice 
for  all  who  shall  yet  resort  to  it ;  it  has  a 
dimension  which  solicits  you.  Yes,  we 
exhort  anew  the  watchword  of  a  "common 
salvation."  Where  is  the  man  who  has  it  to 
say,  "  The  atonement  has  no  sufficiency  for 
me?"  Where  did  he  learn  this?  Whence 
did  he  derive  the  warrant  to  say  so  ?  ^ « 
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point  to  an  atonement  of  infinite  value :  will 
not  that  suffice  for  you?  We  point  to  an 
expiation  achieved  by  the  Son  of  Grod :  will 
not  that  suffice  for  you?  We  point  to  a 
blood,  styled,  in  heaven^s  own  emphatic 
phraseolc^y,  the  precious  blood  of  Gnrist: 
will  not  that  suffice  for  you  ?  We  point  to  a 
reconciliation  consummated  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Him  who  is  designated  Jehovah's 
fellow :  will  not  that  suffice  for  you  ?  Nay, 
nay,  the  atonement  lacks  no  element  of 
snmciency.  We  invoke  sinners  of  every 
shade,  of  every  degree.  We  say,  There  is  an 
atonement  of  exhaustless  virtue,  hail  it  If 
you  were  bid  betake  yourself  to  that  mighty 
ocean,  would  you  say.  There  is  not  water 
enough -for  me  to  bathe  in  ?  If  you  were  bid 
repair  to  that  majestic  river,  would  you  say. 
There  is  not  water  enough  for  me  to  drink  ? 
If  you  were  bid  disport  yourself  in  that 
glorious  sunshine,  would  you  say.  The  sun 
supplies  not  enough  of  light  or  heat  to  benefit 
me  ?  Then  I  say,  anticipating  your  answer, 
Wash  in  the  fountain  open  for  sin  and  for 
nncleanness.  Drink  of  tnose  living  streams 
of  which  the  inscription  is,  "  Whosoever  wilL 
let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 
Expatiate  in  that  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness who  has  arisen  upon  the  nations  "  witii 
healing  under  his  wings.**  * 

The  Outcome  of  thb  Scottish  Hbfor- 
ma.tion  from  popert,  and  thb  duty 
OF  THB  Present  Day  with  respect 
TO  IT.  A  Lecture,  etc.  By  the  Rev. 
jAiiBS  S.  Mill. 
Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Ca  1866. 
If  we  were  critically  inclined,  we  conld 
point  to  some  blemishes  in  this  lectare; 
as  when,  apostrophizing  a  French  Minister 
of  State,  the  writer  says :  *  Pshaw  I  M. 
Falloiix,  jour  eloqaence  is  bosh,  and  year 
rhetoric  is  fustian !'  Or  when,  describing 
the  privileges  we  enjoy,  contrasted  with  the 
persecutions  of  former  days,  he  remarks : 
*'  Girding  our  sword  upon  our  thigh,  and 
wrapping  us  in  oar  country's  plaid,  we  are 
not  required  to  step  forth  into  the  night 
and  stealthily  pick  our  way,  under  the 
stilly  stars  of  God's  own  glorious  home,  to 
some  secluded  spot  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
read ;  or  at  the  risk  of  our  life  to  descend 
into  some  precipitous  ravine,  to  bring  food 
to  the  true  and  the  peerless  of  Christ's  own 
dauntless  body-guard,  and  to  receive  in 
return  from  them  the  bread  of  life.'  This 
false  glitter  and  straining  after  effect,  we 
do  not  admire.  It  soon  palls  upon^  the 
reader.  Our  objection  to  the  lecture  is, 
that  there  is  too  much  declamation,  and 
frequent  exaggeration  in  it.  But  while  we 
feel  constrained  to  say  so,  we  are  not 
insensible  to  the  talent  and  the  real  power 


apparent.  The  lectare  contains  a  valuable 
and  impressive  expose  of  the  evils  of 
Popery,  and  of  what  too  many  are  ready 
in  the  present  day  to  forget — the  immense 
advantages  conferred,  especially  on  us  in 
Scotland,  by  the  great  Reformation.  Mr 
Mill  is  able  to  wield  the  pen  with  some 
effect,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  ad- 
venture his  skill  again,  and  on  some  wider 
field. 

Congregational  Finance  in  Non-Esta- 
blished Churches.  An  Address  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Thomas,  Mauchline. 

Ardroesan:  Arthor  Quthrie.  18S6. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  this  address,  de- 
livered by  appointment  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Presbytery,  has  been  published  by  the 
special  request  of  presbytery.  It  is  so 
seasonable,  so  fall  of  sage  practical  advice, 
so  well-fitted  to  stimulate  congregations  to 
better  things  than  they  have  been  accuser 
tomed  to,,  in  the  important  matter  of 
finance,  that  kirk-sessions  would  certainly 
find  it  their  interest  to  circulate  it  in  large 
numbers. 

Watmarks  for  the  Guide  of  Little 
Feet.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace, 
Author  of  Pastoral  Recollections^  etc. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &,  Co.  1866. 
This  little  work,  despite,  to  oar  taste,  a 
stateliness  of  diction  which  we  wish  the 
author  could  have  laid  aside  in  addressing 
the  lambs  of  the  flock,  for  a  somewhat  more 
homely,  free,  and  easy  style,  is  really  a 
good  book.  We  had  occasion  to  learn  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  quite  accidentally,  that 
these  addresses,  when  delivered  by  the  re- 
spected author,  some  years  ago,  in  his  own 
church,  to  the  young  people  of  Hawick  and 
its  neighbourhood,  were  listened  to  by 
large  numbers  with  deep  interest  and  much 
apparent  profit.  Nor  even  when  bereft  of 
the  adjuncts  of  voice  and  manner,  which  to 
all,  particularly  the  young,  are  so  impor- 
tant, will  they  fail,  we  believe,  to  be 
highly  prized  by  those  who  first  heard 
them.  To  such,  however,  as  can  only 
read  them,  they  suggest  not  a  little  profit- 
able thought,  put  often  in  a  very  pleasing 
and  striking  form.  We  would  instance 
the  chapters  entitled,  'The  Vast  Prison^ 
House,'  'The  Railway  Guide,'  and  'The 
Child  of  an  Hundred  Years,'  as  those  in 
which  the  author  has  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  his  illustrations.  The  volume 
— so  creditable  to  publishers  as  well  as 
author— has  oar  cordial  commendation. 
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PRESBTTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Arbroath,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Arbroath  on  3d  July — the  Rev.  Alexander 
Campbell,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev, 
Robert  Johnstone  was  chosen  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  Messrs  John 
Traill  and  W.  A.  Mitchell,  students,  being 
present,  delivered  each  a  homily,  the 
former  on  Eph.  ii.  1-3,  and  the  latter  on 
Epb.  i.  7,  which  were  sustained ;  and  the 
convener  of  the  students' committee,  having 
reported  that  they  had  gone  over  all  the 
subjects  in  the  prescribed  course  of  stndj 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  it  was  agreed 
to  certify  them  to  the  Hall  as  students  of 
the  second  year;  bu^  inasmuch  as  it 
appeared  that  Mr  Mitchell  had  not  yet 
attended  the  natural  philosophy  class  at  the 
university,  it  was  specified  that  in  his  case 
the  certification  could  only  apply,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Synod  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. Reappointed,  the  Brechin  ministers 
as  a  committee  on  congregational  statistics. 
The*  Montrose  ministers,  with  their  elders, 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  on  missions. 
After  some  other  routine  business,  it  was 
agreed  that  next  meeting  of  presbytery 
should  be  held  at  Brechin,  on  Tuesday  after 
the  4th  Sabbath  of  September,  and  that 
this  meeting  be  held  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conference  and  prayer  on  the 
subject  of  the  contemplated  union  with 
other  churches,  remitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Synod. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  at  Bel- 
ford  on  the  6th  of  Au(?ust,  in  connection 
with  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunter, 
who  died  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and.thirty-fifth  of 
his  ministry.  By  appointment  of  presby- 
tery, the  Rev.  James  Stark  conducted  the 
devotional  exercises  in  the  church,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr  Cairns  addressed  the  congregation. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Glover  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  and  declare  the  charge  vacant. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Limont  was  appointed 
moderator  of  session  at  Belford  during  the 
vacancy. 

Cupar, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church  session-house  on  dd  July — Mr 
Wise,  moderator.  Mr  Ban*  gave  an  account 
of  his  procedure  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
by  Boston  Church,  Cupar,  on  the  25th  ult. 
The  call,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Alex.  Hay, 
Leitholm,  and  subscribed  by  158  members 


and  25  adherents,  was  read  and  sustained. 
Mr  Barr  was  appointed  commissioner  from 
the  presbytery  to  prosecute  the  call  before 
the  Kelso  Presbytery.  It  was  agreed  to 
delay  till  next  meeting  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  presbytery'^  com- 
mittee on  the  inadequacy  of  the  stipends 
given  to  many  of  the  ministers  of  oar 
church.  Appointed  the  next  meeting  to  j 
be  held  in  the  same  place,  on  the  Tuesday 
afler  the  first  Sabbath  of  September. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  on  7th 
August  —  Mr  Gemmell,  moderator.  Dr 
Davidson  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which 
he  should  propose  when  the  Union  ques- 
tion comes  up  in  October — *  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  presbytery,  the  proposed 
union  cannot  be  either  real  or  desirable 
until  all  the  churches  concerned  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  whole  question  of  the 
civil  magistrate's  power  in  religion  an  open 
question,  or  a  matter  of  mutual  forbearance.' 
A  petition  was  read  from  the  congregation 
of  Mary's  Chapel,  praying  the  presbytery 
to  apply  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  for  a 
continuance  to  the  chapel  of  the  grant  of 
£63,  which  expires  in  October.  It  was  re- 
solved to  eomply  with  the  prayer  of  the 
petition. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  4th  August— Rev. 
James  Scott,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Donald 
Ross  reported  that  he  had,  according  to 
appointment,  presided  in  the  moderation 
of  a  call  in  the  first  congregation  of  Inver- 
ness on  the  6th  August,  when  a  unani- 
mous call  was  given  to  Mr  George  Bobson, 
preacher,  to  be  colleague  and  successor  to 
their  present  pastor.  The  call  was  sab- 
scribed  by  156  members  and  85  ordinary 
hearers.  The  call  was  unanimously  sas- 
tained,  and  subjects  of  trial  exercises  for 
ordination  were  prescribed.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  give  notice  without  delay  to 
Mr  Robson  of  the  sustaining  of  the  call) 
and  to  say  that  an  intimation  of  bis  decision 
would  be  expected  by  the  presbytery  within 
a  month  from  the  time  of  his  receiving 
notice.  Messrs  Erskine  and  Ross  having  re- 
ported that  they  had  made  the  best  arrange- 
ments in  their  power  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit  of  Mr  Mnnro,  Chapel  Hill,  since 
last  meeting,  the  presbytery  approved  of 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  made, 
and  reappointed  them  as  a  committee,  with 
the  view  of  their  arranging  for  the  soppi/ 
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of  Chapel  Hill  till  the  end  of  September. 
The  presbytery  appointed  Mr  Bisset  to 
preach  at  Chapel  Hill  on  the  fourth  Sab- 
Uth  of  September,  and  hold  a  meeting 
with  the  congregation  with  reference  to 
further  arrangements.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr  Morrison,  elder  (Inyemess),  it  was 
tfned  that  the  presbytery  at  next  meeting 
take  into  particalar  consideration  the  more- 
ment  set  on  foot  by  the  Synod  at  last  meet- 
ing for  raising  the  stipends  of  ministers 
throagbout  the  church  to  £150  as  the  mtnt- 
mm  stipend.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
presbytery,  at  next  meeting,  take  into  par- 
ticalar consideration  the  subject  of  Union 
with  the  Free  Church.  Next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn  on  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  October. 

Falkirk, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
24th  July— the  Bey.  A.  W.  Carmichael, 
moderator.  A  petition  from  Dennyloan- 
head  for  a  moderation  was  presented  and 
read.  After  inquiries  had  been  satisfac- 
torily answered,  the  presbytery  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed  the 
Ker.  William  Miller  to  moderate  on  the 
6th  August.  Mr  Peter  Butherford,  under 
call  to  the  congregation  of  Talkirk  South, 
gare  all  his  trials  for  ordination  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  whereupon 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  . 
at  Falkirk  on  the  18th  September,  at  noon. 
As  required  by  the  Synod,  the  presbytery 
appointed  eif^ht  brethren  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  Dr  M*Michael  during  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  Di?inity  Hall.  The  presby- 
tery agreed  to  consider  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Union  at  their  meeting  in 
October.  Conference  on  Union  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  public  business  at  noon. — I3th 
August—The  Bev.  William  Miller  reported 
that  be  had  implemented  the  appointment 
of  presbytery  by  preaching  and  moderating 
in  a  call  at  Dennyloanhead,  and  that  the 
call  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  Mr  George 
HobsoD,  probationer.  The  call  was  sub- 
scribed by  205  members,  and  the  paper  of 
adherence  by  34  persons.  The  presbytery 
approved  of  the  moderator's  conduct,  and 
sustained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel  call, 
and  instructed  the  clerk  to  have  Mr  Rob- 
son's  answer  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
rules  of  the  church.  The  presbytery  also 
appointed  trials  for  ordination.  Next 
meeting  on  first  Tuesday  of  October,  at  10 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
usual  place  on  Tuesday,  14th  August — 
liev.  John  M^Coll,  moderator  pro  tern. 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed.  The  clerk  read  the  minutes 
of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Committee,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a  report  had  been  received  from  the 
sub  committee  on  the  proposed  station 


at  Qaeen*8  Park,  showing  that  the  sub- 
committee had  matured  operations  for 
opening  a  station  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Park,  as  soon  as  the  permission  of  the 
presbytery  could  be  obtained.  A  very 
suitable  site  for  a  church  had  also  been 
obtained.  In  the  meantime,  a  temporary 
building  was  proposed  to  be  erected  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  willing  to  undertake  all 
responsibility  connected  with  the  tempo- 
rary building  and  supply  of  station ;  and 
according  to  all  information  which  the 
sub-committee  could  obtain,  the  prospects 
were  highly  encouraging.  The  committee 
agreed  that  the  proposed  station  should, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  presbytery,  be 
immediately  opened,  and  instructed  the 
convener  to  make  application  for  the  neces- 
sary permission.  Mr  Macrae  remarked, 
that  he  was  on  the  ground  selected  for  the 
station  an  hour  ago,  and  observed  that  the 
temporary  building  was  already  floored 
and  roofed,  and  would  probably  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  a  few  weeks.  Dr  John 
Taylor  thought  the  presbytery  should 
by  all  means  sanction  the  opening  of  the 
station.  The  only  regret  was  that  they 
had  not  gone  about  it  sooner,  because  it 
might  now  appear  to  some  to  be  in  keen 
competition  with  another  church.  The 
clerk  said  he  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  Chorch  Extension  Com- 
mittee had  been  looking  at  the  station 
at  Crossbill  for  the  last  two  years;  so  that, 
while  they  might  seem  to  be  opening  a 
station  that  might  have,  at  the  first  glance, 
a  kind  of  seeming  opposition  to  other 
brethren,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  it.  Moreover,  there 
was  quite  room  in  the  district  for  both 
stations,  and  it  should  further  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Free  Church  station  was  at 
Strathbungo,  and  the  one  in  connection 
with  their  own  body  at  Crossbill.  They 
did  not  therefore  compete  in  any  great 
measure.  Dr  J.  B.  Johnston  had  long 
thought  the  locality  an  admirable  one  in 
which  to  put  down  a  station ;  but  he 
regretted  exceedingly  that  the  matter 
should  have  been  delayed  till  now.  It 
was  trne  that  this  matter  had  been  talked 
of  for  the  last  two  years ;  but  they  talked 
a  great  deal  too  much  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  did  a  great  deal  too  little. 
Dr  John  Taylor  said  he  would  like 
to  make  this  general  observation,  that 
while  they  had  a  certain  position  in  Glas- 
gow— he  did  not  wish  to  use  any  ofiensive 
word,  such  as  ascendancy — it  was  perfectly 
evident,  that  unless  more  energy  and 
spirit  were  put  forth  than  had  been  the 
case  for  some  time  past,  that  position 
could  not  be  maintained,  because  there 
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was  another  church  fast  gaining  ground 
that  would  Tery  soon  throw  them  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  The  presbytery 
unanimously  sanctioned  the  opening  of 
the  station,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  October. 

Hamilton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3 1  St  July — Rev.  Mr  Shearer,  moderator. 
It  was  agreed  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
union  with  other  churches  at  the  meeting 
in  October.   There  was  laid  on  the  table 
a  communication  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  inti- 
mating that,  at  a  meeting  of  that  presby- 
tery on  the  17th  inst.,  a  call  from  the  St 
Andrew's  Square  congregation,  Greenock, 
to  the  Bev.  Mr  Gunion  of  Strathaven,  had 
been  sustained  as  a  regular  gospel  call; 
that  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Smith  was  the  com- 
missioner from  the  presbytery;  and  that 
Messrs  Smith,  M^Lachlan,  Hanna,  and 
Daire,  were  the  commissioners  from  the 
congregation  for  prosecuting  the  call.  The 
call  itself  was  also  laid  on  the  table,  signed 
by  sixty  members,  and  papers  of  adherence, 
signed  by  twenty  adherents.  Appeared 
these  said  commissioners,  and  also  Messrs 
Leiper,  Jack,  Hamilton,  Gumming,  and 
Bitchie,  attested  commissioners  from  the 
West  Church,  Strathaven.    The  above- 
mentioned  communication  from  the  clerk 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock 
was  read.   The  clerk  reported  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  church, 
he  had  sent  notice  of  said  call  to  Mr 
Gunion,  and  to  the  session  clerk  of  his 
congregation  ;  that  he  had  also  transmitted 
to  Mr  Gunion  one  of  the  copies  of  the 
reasons  of  translation;  that  on  Sabbath, 
.the  22d  inst.,  he  had  gone  to  Strathaven, 
held  a  meeting  with  the  session  and  con- 
gregation of  the  West  Church  there  at  a 
diet  of  public  worship,  and  put  into  their 
hands  the  other  copy  of  the  reasons  of 
translation,  and  summoned  at  the  same 
time  a  special  meeting  of  the  congregation 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.,  to  adopt 
answers  to  said  reasons,  if  they  should  see 
cause,  and  appear  by  commissioners  at 
this  meeting  of  presbytery;  and  that  he 
had  again  gone  to  Strathaven  on  the  30th 
inst.,  and  presided  over  that  meeting,  when 
answers  to  the  reasons  were  adopted,  and 
the  forenamed  commissioners  appointed  to 
attend  the  presbytery.   The  call  was  put 
Into  Mr  Gunion's  hands.   The  reasons  of 
translation  and  answers  thereto  were  read, 
and  the  commissioners  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  and  the 
respective  congregations,  were  heard.  The 
pleadings  in  the  cause  were  then  held  to 
be  finally  concluded.    Mr  Gunion  inti- 
mated that  he  would  give  his  decision  at 
next  meeting,  which  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  15th  August. — The  presbytery 


met  again  on  that  day — Mr  Inglis,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  Appeared  the  said  com- 
missioners from  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley 
and  Greenock,  and  the  two  congregations. 
Mr  Gunion,  as  intimated  at  last  meeting, 
gave  his  decision  by  declaring  his  accep- 
tance of  the  call.  Whereupon  the  presby- 
tery dissolved  the  connection  between  him 
and  the  West  Church,  Strathaven ;  dropt 
his  name  firom  the  roll  of  presbytery; 
appointed  Mr  Paterson  to  preach  at 
Strathaven  on  Sabbath  the  19th  inst.,  and 
declare  the  church  vacant ;  and  instructed 
Mr  Gonion  to  repair  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock. 
The  commissioners  from  the  Strathaven 
congregation  then  requested  the  presbytery 
to  supply  their  pulpit  with  preachers,  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  Mr  Paterson  was  appointed  mo- 
derator of  -  session  during  the  vacancy. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  September. 

Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Pit- 
ten  weem  on  Tuesday  the  3d  July,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  James  Pittendrigh — the 
Bev.  Bobert  Alexander,  moderator.  The 
Bev.  William  Wood  from  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  Bev.  J ames  M'Kerrov 
from  the  Presbvtery  of  Aberdeen,  being 
.  present,  were  invited  to  correspond.  After 
devotional  exercises,  Mr  Fisher  preached  a 
sermon  on  Psalm  cii.  16;  Mr  Brown  con- 
ducted the  ordination  services,  and  ad- 
dressed the  newly  ordained  minister;  aod 
Mr  Walker  addressed  the  congregation. 
The  church  was  crowded  on  the  occasion 
by  an  attentive  and  seemingly  deeply  in- 
terested  audience.  And  Mr  Pittendrigh 
begins  his  labours  in  Pittenweem  with 
every  prospect  of  comfort  and  success.— 
This  presbytery  met  again  at  Kirkcaldy 
on  Tuesday  the  7th  August — the  Kev.  6. 
Smith,  moderator  pro  tern.  On  the  minutes 
being  read,  Mr  M^Kenzie,  who  had  not 
been  present  at  last  ordinary  meeting, 
stated  that  he  had  read  a  paragraph  in  the 
Scotsman  newspaper,  giving  an  account  of 
that  meeting,  according  to  which,  the 
presbytery  had  adopted  a  motion  express- 
ing '  their  abhorrence  of  students  preach- 
ing ; '  and  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
motion  in  the  minute,  he  asked  an  explana- 
tion of  the  discrepancy  between  the  pres- 
bytery's minute  and  the  newspaper  report. 
Mr  M^Eenzie  was  informed  that  so  such 
motion,  or  anything  resembling  it,  had  been 
ever  proposed.  Mr  Walker,  who  had  been 
'  absent  from  the  meeting  of  presbyteiy  at 
which  the  usual  inquiries  were  made  re- 
garding the  employing  of  unlicensed  parties 
in  the  pulpit,  stated  that  he  had  foond  it 
necessary  to  do  so  on  two  different  oc- 
casions during  the  year,  and  explained 
the  <circumBtance8 ;  which  explanation  the 
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presbytery  agreed  to  accept.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee 
should  be  taken  np  at  the  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  be  held  at  Leven  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October. 

Newcastle, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Sun- 
derland, in  connection  with  the  centenary 
of  Smyrna  Church,  on  the  7  th  of  August 
—the  Bev.  John  Parker,  moderator  pro 
tern.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
Home  Committ  ee  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment as  to  stipend  and  supplement  with 
the  congregation  of  Stockton  be  continued 
for  another  year.  Intimation  was  made 
by  the  Home  Committee,  that  the  con- 
gregation of  Walker  had  been  put  on  the 
list  of  applications  for  aid  from  the  Loan 
Fand,  and  that  its  claims  would  be  dealt 
with  when  funds  were  available.  The 
clerk  read  a  list  of  the  congregations  in 
the  presbytery  that  have  not  reached  a 
stipend  of  XI 50,  with  a  manse;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  correspond 
with  such  congregations,  to  ascertain 
whether  an  increase  of  stipend  were  not 
possible,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
manse,  whether  efforts  could  not  be  made, 
in  connection  with  the  present  manse 
movement,  to  secure  a  house  for  the 
minister.  Agreed  to  solicit  an  evangelist 
to  labour  eight  weeks  in  Gateshead,  the 
session  of  Blacket  Street  Church  defraying 
all  the  local  expenses.  Bead  a  circular 
from  the  congregation  of  Leeds,  intimating 
that  they  were  taking  steps  to  erect  a  place 
of  worship.  Agreed  to  express  cordial 
approval  of  this  movement,  and  to  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  case  to  the  liberality 
of  the  members  of  our  church,  and  the 
Christian  public.  Appointed  the  Be  v.  J. 
Parker  to  speak  at  the  missionary  meeting 
of  the  English  Synod  in  October  next, 
and  the  Bevs.  A.  Stewart,  C.  Friskin,  and 
T.  Dods,  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures;  and  the  Bev.  W. 
Salmond  to  speak  in  connection  with  the 
exposition  of  principles.  Agreed  to  express 
satisfaction  with  the  report  of  Mr  W.  Bose, 
missionary  at  Jarrow.  Next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Newcastle,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  September,  at  10  o'clock. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Paisley  on  the  17th  July— Mr  Fyfe, 
moderator.  A  letter  from  Mr  Bonar,  of 
Free  St  Andrew's  Church,  Greenock,  was 
read,  regarding  the  name  of  the  St  Andrew's 
Square  congregation,  which  was  remitted 
to  the  session  for  consideration.  The 
Statistics  Committee  and  the  Conference 
Committee  were  united  to  prepare  a  circu- 
lar offering  practical  suggestions.  The 
Oeorge  Street  Committee  intimated  that 
they  had  obtained  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £295,  and  that  the  congregation 
bad  subscribed  £230  to  the  liquidation  of 
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debt.  The  presbytery  expressed  their 
opinion  that  other  £200  could  be  raised 
to  assist  the  congregation,  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  them  to  wait  in  applying 
for  a  moderation  till  that  sum  has  been 
obtained,  if  they  are  otherwise  prepared  to 
go  forward.  Mr  Smith  of  Greenock  re- 
ported that  he  had  presided  in  the  modera- 
tion of  a  call  at  St  Andrew's  Square  congre- 
gation, and  that  Mr  Gunion  of  Strathaven 
had  been  chosen  by  a  majority.  The  fol- 
lowing students  were  certified  to  the  Hall : 
— John  M'Baitb,  first  year;  John  Boyd, 
second  year ;  Wm.  M.  Hay,  James  Bogers, 
fourth  year;  Hy.  S.  Thomson,  fifth  year. 
The  Langbank  Committee  reported  that 
four  elders  had  been  chosen  and  inducted. 
Various  notices  of  motion,  in  connection 
with  the  Beport  on  Union,  were  given. 
Appointed  ntxt  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Greenock  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  Union  Beport  will  be  taken 
up. 

Perth. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  17th 
July.  Extract  minute  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Melrose  was  read,  bearing  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  that  presbytery  on  the  3d  July, 
the  Bev.  Alexander  Henderson,  Earlston, 
had  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  call  of 
the  East  Church  congregation,  Perth,  and 
had  been  loosed  from  the  charge  of  the 
East  Church,  Earlston,  and  directed  to 
repair  to  this  presbytery  for  induction. 
Mr  Henderson's  induction  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  28th  August, — Mr 
Naismith  to  preach,  Mr  Orr  to  preside 
and  address  the  minister,  and  Mr  Stirling 
to  address  the  people.  A  communication 
from  the  Second  Congregation,  Newburgb, 
was  read,  intimating  that,  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  2d  July,  the  congregation 
had  raised  the  stipend  of  the  minister 
£10;  and  praying  the  presbytery  to  use 
its  influence  with  the  Home  Committee  to 
obtain  the  continuance  of  the  present  rate 
of  supplement.  The  presbytery  recorded 
its  satisfaction  with  this  communication, 
and  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  it.  It  was 
agreed  to  take  up  the  Union  question,  as 
remitted  by  the  Synod  for  the  suggestions 
of  presbyteries,  at  the  first  meeting  after 
the  28th  August, — said  meeting  to  begin 
in  private,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  Messrs 
Thirde  and  Mackay,  students  in  divinity, 
delivered  the  discourses  prescribed  them, 
which  were  criticised  and  sustained.  Mr 
Mackay  was  transferred,  on  his  own  re- 
quest, to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh; 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  certify  Mr 
Thirde  to  the  Hall. 

GALLS  MODEBATBD. 

Greenock,  St  Andrew's  Square.— B^y.  A. 
J.  Gunion,  Strathaven,  called. 

InvemesSj  First  Congregation. — Mr  Gn 
^EMBEB  1866.  ^  D 
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Bohsoo,  M.A.,  preacher,  called  on  the  6th 
August  to  be  colleague  and  successor  to 
the  Rev.  James  Scott. 

X«tWer.— The  Rer.  John  Riddell  Mof- 
fat, called  on  the  23d  Julj. 

Dennyloanhead,  —  Mr  George  Robson, 
M.A.,  preacher,  called  on  the  6th  August. 

Innerleithen, — MrD.  M.  Connor,  preacher, 
called  on  the  21st  August  to  be  colleague 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Law. 

ORDINATION. 

Stornoway, — Mr  James  Holmes,  preacher, 
ordained  on  the  1st  August 

INDUCTION. 

Dublin, — The  Rev.  James  Stevenson, 
late  of  Dennyloanhead,  inducted  on  the 
18th  July. 

PBOBATIONIEB  LICEN8BD. 

Bt  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
7th  August,  Mr  William  Robertson. 

OBITUABT. 

Died,  at  Partick,  on  the  4th  July,  Rev. 
George  Blyth,  late  of  Canon  Street,  Glas- 
gow, formerly  of  Jamaica. 

Died,  at  Belford,  on  the  2d  August,  the 
Rev.  John  Hunter. 

OPENING  OF  THE  THEOLOOICAL  HALL. 

The  Annual  Session  of  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was 
commenced  on  Tuesday,  7th  August. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  students ; 
and,  besides  the  Professors  and  members 
of  the  Theological  Committee,  there  were 
several  ministers  of  the  church  present 
Dr  M'Michael  delivered  the  introductory 
lecture,  and  referred  at  its  close  to  the 
great  loss  sustained  by  the  Hall  in  the 
death  of  Professor  Lindsay.  H«  also 
took  occasion  to  notice  the  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  coming 
forward  for  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
but  as  his  observations  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  we  subjoin  them  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

Before  we  part,  let  me  solicit  your  atten- 
tion to  two  topics ;  and  both  of  them,  I 
regret  to  state,  are  of  melancholy  interest. 
I  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  our  theological  students  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  proportion  is  about  one-third ;  and  this, 
too,  while  our  denomination  is  extending 
her  boundaries  every  year  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  ratio  of  decrease  is  even 
greater  among  the  sons  of  ministers ;  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  from  their 
earliest  years  under  the  manse  roof,  seem, 
many  of  them  at  least,  very  reluctant  to 


make  it  their  permanent  abode.  This  is  a 
fact  of  painful  significance,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  dwell  upon  it.  This  complaint  as 
to  the  diminution  of  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office  is  not  confined  to  our  own 
communion.  It  is  heard  in  all  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches;  it  is  heard  in  the 
Independent  denomination  ;  and  nowhere 
is  the  cry  more  loudly  heard  than  in  the 
Church  of  England.  So  alarming  there  is 
the  disproportion  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand,  that  for  several  years  the 
standard  of  attainment  has  been  consider- 
ably lowered  to  meet  the  deficiency.  At 
the  present  moment  there  are  no  less  than 
six  thousand  clergymen  (say,  one-third  of 
the  entire  number)  officiating  at  her  altars 
who  were  never  within  the  walls  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  who  have  received  such  ednca- 
tion  as  they  possess  at  inferior  seminaries. 
In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  univer- 
sity men,  they  commonly  receive  the  name 
of  Literates ;  and  perhaps  a  more  correct 
designation  would  be  obtained  by  a  prefix 
of  the  negative  particle.  I  hope  that  no 
such  extremity  shall  ever  be  experienced 
in  our  church,  and  that  no  necessity  shall 
be  imposed  upon  us  of  lowering  the  stan- 
dard of  qualifications  for  the  Christian 
pulpit.  This  is  no  age  for  an  ignorant 
ministry,  which  is  sure  to  be  despised, 
and  whose  moral  power  can  never  be  great. 
Ours  should  rather  be  the  watchword  of 
the  Reformation:—- 'If  we  lose  our  learn- 
ing, we  shall  lose  our  religion.' 

What  then,  do  you  ask,  is  the  remedy  ? 
We  answer,  in  the  first  place  there  must 
be  prayer — earnest,  believing,  persevering 
prayer-^on  the  part  of  the  church  to  '  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.'  We  place 
this  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  first  in 
importance.  And  then  the  church  mnst 
rise  up  to  the  measure  of  duty,  which  snch 
a  prayer,  if  we  expect  it  to  be  heard,  of 
necessity  involves.  There  must  be  a  more 
liberal  remuneration  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Lord's  service.  Prayer,  with- 
out corresponding  effort  on  our  part  in  the 
direction  of  that  prayer,  is  nothing  better 
than  idle  words  which  float  upwards  in  the 
air,  and  which  neither  meet  nor  deserve  an 
answer.  I  have  spoken  of  a  more  liberal 
remuneration  to  our  ministers ;  but  the 
proper  phraseology  should  be  a  more  jost 
remuneration.  Is  it  just  to  place  a  mini- 
ster in  such  circumstances  that  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  prudence  with  him  to  lead  a 
celibate  life  ?  Is  it  j  ust,  that  when  meeting 
the  necessary  expenses  of  his  household, 
he  should  be  ever  tempted  to  wish,  that  be 
had  been  a  clerk  in  an  office,  or  a  foreman 
in  a  factory  ?  Is  this  straitened  condition 
the  one  best  adapted  to  call  out  and  sus- 
tain the  energies  of  a  class  of  men,  whose 
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average  education  is  superior  to  what  is 
reqaired  in  the  sister  professions  of  law 
and  of  medicine  ?  And  if  unjust  to  the 
minister,  does  it  not  also  prove  unjust  to 
the  people  ?  for  every  form  of  injustice  has 
a  selF-avenging  power.  Let  no  one  imagine 
because  I  am  speaking  thus,  that  I  am 
overlooking  that  spirit  of  self-denial  which 
is  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  or  that  I  am 
insensible  to  the  higher  motiyes  which 
should  lead  a  young  man  to  consecrate 
himself  to  God  in  the  service  of  his  Son. 
Nor  do  I  desire,  even  were  it  practic- 
able, which  it  is  not,  that  our  profession 
should  compete  successfully  as  to  emolu- 
ments with  other  professions  and  employ- 
ments. I  only  mean  to  insist,  that  our 
church  has  now  reached  a  crisis  with  re- 
gard to  her  supply  of  students,  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  difficulty 
should  be  fully  looked  at,  and  if  possible 
met.  It  may  be,  that  our  financial  ar- 
rangements demand  considerable  change 
to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of 
modem  society.  It  may  be,  that  we  hare 
been  sufficiently  long  employed  in  praising 
the  past,  and  that  henceforth  we  should 
look  more  carefully  at  the  future.  A  man 
whose  vision  is  confined  to  the  past,  would 
not  find  his  services  of  much  value  in  the 
warehouse  or  in  the  workshop ;  and  I  do 
not  well  understand  how  it  should  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  economical  arrangements  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
duty  in  this  chair  to  inform  you  what 
should  be  done ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
lay  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  very  speedily,  else  the  consequences 
may  prove  more  disastrous  than  many 
seem  at  present  to  anticipate.  *I  speak 
as  unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say.' 

Since  our  last  meeting,  a  sudden  and 
painful  breach  has  been  made  in  the  staff 
of  Professors ;  and  a  second  time  since  the 
union  in  1847,  has  the  cry  been  heard 
in  our  academic  circle:  *  Your  fathers, 
where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they 
live  for  ever  ?  *  A  few  years  ago,  Dr  Brown, 
our  senior  Professor,  died,  full  of  years  and 
honours ;  and  not  more  than  two  months 
have  elapsed  since  Dr  Lindsay  joined  him 
in  the  better  land.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  this  de- 
cease occurred.  He  had  preached  in  his 
own  place  of  worship,  and,  it  is  said,  with 
more  than  usual  life  and  earnestness.  One 
of  the  texts  was :  *  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation.'  He  went  home,  dined,  retired 
for  a  book,  a  groan  was  heard,  and  a  fall ; 
and  when  his  family  rushed  into  the  room, 
he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor.  No 
human  eye  witnessed  the  departure  of  the 
spirit;  he  was nlone  when  God  took  htm. 


There  is  a  petition  in  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
Book:  'From  sudden  death,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us.'  The  suppKciition  is  not  to  be 
found  fault  with  ;  but  still,  to  one  who  has 
embraced  the  atonement  with  the  faith  of 
the  heart,  and  who  is  reposing  with  confi- 
dence in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  a  sudden  death 
is  a  consummation  rather  to  be  desired 
than  otherwise.  It  means  a  gentle  and  easy 
passage  into  a  world  of  immortal  bliss. 
It  is  a  translation  more  than  a  death. 

The  loss  to  this  Theological  Institution 
by  his  removal  is  very  severe.  It  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  students,  and  above  all  to  his 
colleagues.  And  pardon  me  for  saying, 
that  the  lesson  comes  home  to  myself  with 
especial  force.  It  is  now  twenty-five  years 
ago  since  he  and  I  were  appointed  bj  the 
then  Relief  Synod  on  the  same  day,  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  those  who  were 
under  training  for  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of  pro- 
fessional labour.  How  many  touching  and 
tender  associations  it  calls  up!  What 
responsibilities  I  what  privileges  I  and,  alas, 
what  shortcomings  in  duty!  But  during 
this  long  period  of  intimate  intercourse, 
there  was  never  a  frown,  a  cloud,  or  a  dis- 
cord between  us ;  indeed,  among  all  the 
Professors  of  our  church  with  whom  I  have 
been  honoured  to  associate,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  of  misunderstanding. 
Would  that  I  could  speak  in  more  fitting 
terms  of  my  departed  friend  and  brother, 
of  his  singular  worth  and  excellence  I  I 
might  enlarge  from  a  full  heart  upon  his 
clear  calm  judgment,  his  sound  scholar- 
ship, his  retiring  modesty,  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity, his  love  of  truth,  his  affectionate 
disposition.  Bare  is  it  to  find  such  a  har- 
monious conbination  of  the  manly  intellect 
and  the  childlike  humility.  So  meek  and 
unobtrusive  was  he,  that  many  made  the 
mistake,  so  common  in  the  world,  of  taking 
him  at  his  own  estimate.  He  had  none 
of  that  small  change  which  passes  current 
in  society,  and  a  pound  or  two  of  which 
makes  more  noise  than  affluence  of  wealth. 
Whatever  money  he  had  was  bullion ;  and 
the  bullion  was  the  finest  gold.  Defi- 
cient as  he  was  in  popular  show,  he  was 
better  suited  for  a  professorial  chair  than 
for  a  congregational  pulpit ;  and  his  true 
character  was  more  fully  developed  in  this 
Theological  Hall  of  ours,  during  its  two 
months'  session,  than  it  was  during  the 
remaining  ten  months  of  the  year  in  Cathe- 
dral Street  Church,  Glasgow.  And  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  defrauded 
of  much  service,  for  which  he  was  admi- 
rably qualified,  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
form duties  which  many  a  person,  much 
his  inferior  in  mental  grasp  and  attain- 
ments, could  have  done  with  equal  effi-' 
cienoy.  Misdirected  labour  very  frequently' 
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turns  out  to  be  ezcessiye  laboar ;  and  his 
is  qaite  a  case  in  point.  Whatever  he  did, 
as  his  students  well  know,  was  thorough 
and  conscientious.  He  never  brought  up 
a  subject  before  them  which  had  not  been 
previously  mastered  bj  himself;  and  he 
laid  down  no  results  which  had  not  been 
arrived  at  by  his  own  careful  and  indepen- 
dent investigation.  To  a  man,  therefore, 
like  him,  so  conscientious  in  all  his  views 
of  responsibility,  there  was  too  much  work 
to  do ;  and  it  was  this  reflection,  I  confess, 
which  sent  an  additional  pang  into  my 
mind,  as  I  looked  into  his  open  grave  in 
Irvine  churchyard,  and  listened  to  the 
waves  dashing  on  the  beach,  that  I  would 
see  his  face  and  hear  his  words  no  more. 
With  a  little  more  rest,  he  might,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  spared  longer  to  his 
family  and  the  church.  A  machine  that 
is  overweighted  is  sure  to  break  down  at 
last.  For  a  time,  there  may  seem  no  dimi- 
nution of  power ;  but  one  day  it  stops,  and 
frequently  without  any  warning  that  haa^ 
been  heeded. 

But  these  regrets  are  now  unavailing. 
He  has  passed  away  from  us  in  the  mellow- 
ness of  his  piety,  in  the  maturity  of  his  in- 
tellect, in  the  flush  of  his  usefoJness.  He 
has  gone  where  all  who  have  loved,  and 
honou^red,  and  served  the  Redeemer,  have 
gone  before  him ;  and  he  is  at  present 
with  that  noble  band  who  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  and  are  now  enjoying  their 
reward.  Farewell,  until  we  meet  again, 
my  friend  and  brother,  much  beloved  and 
lamented  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  all 
who  knew  thee.  It  has  pleased  me  to 
throw  these  few  flowers  on  thy  grave  as  a 
memorial  of  the  past  and  as  a  pledge  of  the 
future.  'Blessed  are  those  servants  whom 
the  Lord,  when  He  cometh,  shall  find 
watching.'  And  I  hear  a  voice  this  day 
saying  very  impressively  to  myself,  and  to 
my  beloved  colleagues,  and  I  trust  not  un- 
impressively to  sAl  here  present :  '  And 
what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all.  Watch. 
Therefore  be  ye  also  ready ;  for  in  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man 
cometh.* 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Bev« 
David  Young,  Glasgow,  convener  of  the 
Theological  Committee,  called  the  roll ; 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  students 
attending  the  Hall : — 

Fi/ih  Year,  —  James  U.  Blackwood  ; 
William  Bonnar ;  John  Brand  ;  James 
Cordiner ;  George  H.  Dick ;  Thomas  Dun- 
lop  ;  Henry  M.  Fleming;  John  Granger; 
William  Haie  ;  George  F.  James  ;  John 
Jameson;  William  B.  Melville;  William 
Morrison  ;  Henry  Beid  ;  John  Brobertson ; 
James  Bothnie ;  James  H.  Scott ;  James 
S.  Scotland;  James  Simpson;  Peter 
Stewart;  Archibald  Sutherland;  James 


Y.  Thyrde;  John  E.  H.Thomson  ;  Wyville 
Thomson ;  Alexander  Wares ;  John  Wil- 
son—26. 

Fourth  Yecar. — Robert  Ricket;  John 
Bowden;  Robert  Burgess;  George  B. 
Carr;  Thomas  Cockbum;  John  Dewar; 
Robert  Edgar;  William  Ferguson;  Mat- 
thew Galbraith ;  Henry  Glen  ;  George 
Henderson;  James  Henderson;  James 
Faulds  Henderson  ;  Thomas  Henderson  ; 
James  Jenkins ;  Alexander  Miles;  William 
M.  Ney ;  William  Nivison ;  Isaac  P.  A. 
Renwick  ;  James  Rogers ;  William  Roger- 
son  ;  William  Rose;  John  Rutherford; 
William  Rutherford;  Wm.  Smith ;  Geo. 
Turner ;  William  Watson ;  James  Wilson ; 
William  Wilson ;  Forrest  Young — 30. 

Third  Year.— Alexander  Baillie;  Wil- 
liam C.  Chapman  ;  John  Cross ;  Robert 
P.  Douglas;  Peter  Gloag;  John  Inglis; 
Thomas  B.  Johnstone;  James  S.  Keltie; 
James  Lindsay ;  Arthur  M'Arthur ;  J.  S. 
Mackay ;  David  Macrae ;  John  L.  Munro; 
William  Nairn ;  David  Neish ;  James 
Paton  ;  George  Ross ;  Charles  Runciman ; 
John  Sellar ;  John  Stewart ;  Robert  Wat- 
son ;  William  Williamson — 22. 

Second  Year,  —  Andrew  Anderson ; 
Thomas  Anderson ;  John  Bogue ;  John 
Boyd ;  George  Brown  ;  Ballantyne  Brodie; 
H.  H.  Browning ;  Thomas  Brnnton ;  John 
Dickson ;  George  Drysdale ;  John  For- 
rest; Robert  French;  Thomas  Grainger; 
William  Guthrie ;  John  Hart ;  John  Hen- 
drie;  John  Hutton ;  William  Inglis; 
Alexander  Knox;  Robert  Leslie;  Alex- 
ander M'Donald  ;  Charles  M'Ewen ;  Wil- 
liam Arnot  Mitchell;  William  D.  Moffat; 
John  Ross ;  R.  Simpson ;  James  Stephens ; 
John  Traill  .;  Archibald  Young — 29. 

First  Year,  —  Douglas  Anchterlonie ; 
Alexander  Brown ;  George  Carstain ; 
Alexander  Duncan;  John  Elder;  James 
Fraser;  James  George;  Gilbert  Hair; 
Samuel  Hanna;  James  Howat;  Thomas 
Kidd ;  Alexander  McLean ;  John  M'Raicb ; 
Isaac  Marwick ;  Thomas  Mathie  ;  William 
Miller;  James  Murray;  John  Paterson; 
George  Rae;  James  Rogerson;  John 
Stoddart;  John  Thomson;  Allan  Wilson; 
William  B.  Wilson ;  Andrew  Young— 25. 

Other  Students  in  Attendance, — Joseph 
Hogg,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  James  Reoch,  Baptist 
Student— 2.   Total,  134. 

PROBATIONBBa  OF  THB  CHITBCH. 

These  are  at  present  the  following 
Revs.  William  Drummond ;  James 
M^Fadyen;  George  Thomson.— Messrs 
David  Borland ;  Archibald  Bleloch ;  Alex- 
ander Burr ;  Robert  Carslaw ;  James  Cal- 
lander; A.  B.  Connell;  D.  M.  Connor; 
James  M.  Copland ;  James  M.  Cruikshank ; 
William  Cuthbertson ;  A.  M.  Dalrymple ; 
Thomas  Davidson;  John  Dodds;  David 
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Drysdale;  Georee  Dathie;  Robert  Fin- 
layson  ;  W.  G.  Finlayson ;  Robert  Flett ; 
John  Giffen;  Robert  Gray,  (Dundee); 
Robert  Gray,  (Kilmarnock) ;  James  Hally ; 
David  T.  Henderson  ;  Samuel  Henderson ; 
William  T.  Henderson;  Hugh  Hill; 
Thomas  Hogarth ;  James  Hunter ;  George 
S.  Jaek ;  Charles  Jerdan  ;  Thomas  Eirk ; 
John  Laing ;  James  Lamb ;  James  Lawrie; 
Robert  Lindsay ;  David  Lyon ;  Alexander 
M'Donald;  James  M^Kenzie;  Donald 
McLean  ;  George  H.  Main  ;  James  Martin ; 
James  Mather;  David  E.  Miller;  James 
Moffat ;  J.  W.  Morrison  ;  John  Morrison ; 
John  L.  Murray  ;  W.  L.  A.  Niven  ;  John 
Patterson ;  James  Picken ;  George  Robert- 
son ;  Thomas  Robertson  ;  George  Robson ; 
John  N.  Russell ;  Alexander  Scott ;  John 
Smith ;  George  F.  Steven ;  Daniel  Ten- 
nant ;  David  Thomas  ;  James  Torry  ; 
David  Towers ;  Thomas  S.  Trench ;  David 
Walker ;  Thomas  Weatherston ;  William 
Whitfield ;  William  B.  Wilson. 

I.ATINO  FOUNDATION-STONE  OP  A  NEW 
CHURCH. 

The  recently-formed  congregation  at  Wel- 
lington Quay-on^Tyne  had  the  foandation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  laid  on  the  17th 
July,  by  Mrs  Addison  Potter,  of  Heaton 
Hall,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering. 
It  will  accommodate  478,  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  £1600.  After  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  stone,  a  company  of  about  1000 
persons  sat  down  to  tea  in  a  spacious 
building  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion. 
The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by 
members  of  the  presbytery,  and  ministers 
belonging  to  other  denominations. 

GENTBNAST  CELEBBATION. 

On  the  5th  August  centenary  sermons 
were  preached  in  ^Smyrna  (formerly  Spring 
Garden  Lane)  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sunderland,  in  the  forenoon  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Parker,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnston,  Edinburgh.  At 
a  public  meeting  on  the  7th,  Mr  Parker 
gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  congregation  for  the  last  100  years ; 
and  able  and  interesting  addresses  were 
delivered  by  several  gentlemen,  to  a  large 
assembly. 

THE  UNION  QUESTION. 

[The  following  important  speech  of  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn,  on  the  Union  Question, 
is  reprinted  here  from  the  Daily  Review 
of  May  31,  1866,  at  the  request  of 
several  correspondents,  as  no  other  re- 
port of  the  speech  which  they  had  seen 
conveyed  an  adequate  representation  of 
its  contents.] 
I  BEO  to  second  the  motion  made  by  Dr 
Buchanan,  and  commended  to  our  ac- 


ceptance in  his  singularly  able  and  power- 
ful address.  I  quite  concur  in  the  general 
views  he  has  presented  on  the  important 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  the  many 
weighty  considerations  by  which  he  has 
supported  them  ;  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
characterized  by  that  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, soundness  of  judgment,  and  wise 
adaptation  to  existing  circumstances  and 
present  duty  for  which  Dr  Buchanan  is  so 
eminently  distinguished.  So  entirely,  in- 
deed, do  I  agree  with  him  in  the  positions 
he  has  laid  down,  and  the  motion  he 
has  proposed,  that  I  would  have  contented 
myself  with  a  few  supplementary  remarks 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  were  it  not  that 
Dr  Buchanan  has  left  one  branch  of  the 
topics  belonging  to  it  all  but  untoached. 
I  mean  the  more  peculiarly  doctrinal  topics, 
which  have  been  exciting  some  anxiety  all 
through  these  negotiations ;  and  at  this 
moment,  I  believe,  are  exciting  it  even 
more  than  at  some  former  periods.  Some 
of  the  overtures  on  your  table  plainly 
enough  indicate  this ;  and,  since  they  were 
adopted,  statements  have  fallen  from  one 
or  two  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  which  have  tended,  I  fear,  to  in- 
crease rather  than  lighten  the  anxiety. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  anything  of 
this  description  should  have  occurred; 
though  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  whole  that  has  tended  in  this  re- 
spect to  disturb  the  proper  equanimity  has 
been  confined  to  one  side,  or  even  that 
more  has  actually  occurred  on  either  side 
than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  different  historical  positions 
of  the  two  churches,  and  if  I  may  not  say 
the  divergent,  at  least  the  somewhat 
different  influences  to  which  they  have 
respectively  been  subjected.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  so  many  minds  in 
each  church  stirred  into  activity  on  the 
subject,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  occasional  utterances  should  be 
heard  which  havea  jarring  sound, — that  the 
two  vessels,  if  I  may  so  speak,  when  making 
for  one  port,  should  at  times  seem  to  pitch 
against  each  other,  till  the  different  steers- 
men fully  understand  the  exact  bearings 
of  the  course,  and  what  in  all  respects  is 
due  from  one  to  another,  and  from  all  to 
their  common  interest.  It  is  the  more 
important,  I  think,  at  this  stage  of  things, 
and  having  so  grave  a  matter  in  hand,  that 
we  should  be  very  careful  in  our  speech, 
and  should  by  all  means  avoid  whatever 
may  tend  to  make  our  differences  appear 
greater  than  they  really  are  ;  but  should 
try  rather  to  aim  at  and  exhibit  our  sub- 
stantial agreements.  In  the  earlier  reports 
of  your  committee,  it  was  distinctly  stated, 
*  that  the  several  churches  negotiating  for 
union  held  by  the  same  subordinate  stand- 
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ards,  namely,  the  Westminster  Confession, 
with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
and  that  their  respective  office-bearers 
take  these,  and  are  ready  to  be  tried  by 
these  in  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of 
their  terms.'  Not  only  so,  but  it  was  in- 
timated in  the  report  of  last  year,  that 
after  lengthened  and  earnest  conferences 
on  those  parts  of  the  Confession  which  re- 
late to  the  more  fundamental  points  of 
doctrine,  the  chnrches,  as  represented  by 
their  respective  members  of  committee, 
were  *in  entire  harmony'  as  to  the  views 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  Confession  re- 
garding them.  This  was  a  most  assuring 
and  hopeful  announcement,  as  much,  I 
think,  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and 
the  whole,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  it 
was  advisable  to  do  ;  for  had  any  detailed 
explanations  been  drawn  up  and  issued  by 
the  joint-committee  on  the  more  distinctive 
parts  of  our  Calvinistic  theology,  the  great 
hazard  would  inevitably  have  been  in- 
curred of  giving  some  occasion  for  dispute 
in  each  of  the  bodies,  and  probably  creating 
more  jealousies  and  divisions  than  already 
existed.  On  every  one  of  the  great  points 
of  doctrine,  I  believe  the  Confession  is  as 
explicit  and  fall  as  it  ought  to  be;  and, 
you  may  depend  on  it,  it  is  not  by  improv- 
ing upon  its  testimony,  but  by  receiving 
that  testimony  in  truthful  and  confiding 
hearts,  and  being  mutually  assured  that  we 
do  so,  that  we  may  expect  a  satisfactory 
and  abiding  union  to  be  formed.  Of  course 
this  does  not  hinder  the  church,  when 
particular  errors  happen  to  prevail,  from 
issuing  an  address  to  her  people  with  a 
fuller  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines impugned  than  is  contained  in  the 
Confession.  Such  things  belong  to  an 
entirely  different  category  from  that  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing.  I  confess,  sir, 
I  wish  matters  bad  just  stood,  in  the  respect 
now  under  consideration,  where  your  com- 
mittee's report  of  last  year  presented  them. 
But,  since  then,  suspicions  have  been  thrown 
out  on  our  side  as  to  whether  some  on  the 
other  really  hold  by  the  Confession  on 
certain  points,  and  these  again  have  to 
some  extent  reflected  on  the  Confession,  or 
the  Catechism,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  more  simple  and  abridged  form  of  the 
same.  I  trust  we  shall  not  idolize  either 
of  these  documents,  or  lift  them  out  of  the 
place  that  properly  belongs  to  them.  They 
are  but  human  compositions,  adapted  to 
the  church's  state  and  relations  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  her  history;  and,  admir- 
able as  they  are,  we  must  hold  theoretically 
to  the  right,  as  so  well  stated,  sir,  in  your 
opening  address,  and,  in  certain  conceivable 
circumstances,  also  to  the  duty  of  revising 
them,  and,  perhaps,  as  we  have  done  with 
our  ordination  formula,  abbreviating  in 


one  place  and  enlarging  in  another,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  may  require.  But 
this,  it  should  be  well  understood,  is  no 
ordinary  work  for  a  Christian  church ;  it 
is  work  for  comparatively  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional times — for  formative  periods,  as 
we  may  call  them ;  and  she  should  scarcely 
ever  think  or  speak  of  addressing  herself 
to  it,  unless  when  she  has  been  brought 
throngh  very  marked  providences,  and  led 
into  essentially  new  conditions.  Such  is 
not  the  case  now ;  and  if  we  abide  by  the 
great  outline  of  doctrine  unfolded  in  the 
Confession,  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  let 
the  Confession  also  abide,  till  the  path  of 
duty  is  made  very  clear  for  alterations, 
which,  at  the  most,  can  only  be  of  a  subor- 
dinate kind.  And  I  say  this  the  rather, 
as  when  I  look  to  some  of  the  things 
recently  excepted  against,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  not  so  much  the  Confession 
that  is  found  fault  with,  as  a  misunder- 
standing of  its  aim  and  meaning.  Certain 
expressions  in  it  are  taken  apart  and 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  which  is  at  variance 
with  what  I  take  to  be  their  proper  bearing 
and  import.  Thus  the  statement  regard- 
ing our  first  parents,  that  *  being  the  root 
of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  their  sin  was 
imputed  to  their  posterity ' — this  statement 
is  rejected  by  a  venerable  member  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  on  the  ground 
that  Adam's  parental  relation  to  his  pos- 
terity is  of  a  physical  nature,  whence  it 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  moral  effects;  and 
that  the  imputation  should  be  made  to  rest 
simply  on  his  being  placed  nnder  the  law 
or  covenant  of  works,  whereby  he  became 
their  legal  head  and  moral  representative. 
Surely  the  palpable  incongruity  of  a  mere 
physical  relationship  being  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  such  great  moral  and  spiritual 
results,  is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
framers  of  our  Confession  could  never 
have  meant  by  the  *  root  of  all  mankind,' 
the  source  of  their  nature  being  alone; 
they  must  have  meant  the  root  in  a  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  respect,— 
root,  not  as  contradistinguished  from  feudal 
headship,  but  associated  with  it.  And  so, 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  Confession  speaks 
of  Adam  as  having  been  placed  nnder  the 
covenant  of  works,  and  of  the  entire  de- 
pendence of  his  posterity  on  his  conduct  | 
in  that  relation  for  their  heritage  of  good 
or  evil.  The  two  ideas  evidently  went 
together  in  the  minds  of  its  framers,  and 
hence  in  the  two  Catechisms,  larger  and 
shorter,  they  connect  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  guilt  directly  with  his  covenant 
relationship,  as  they  do  in  the  Confession 
with  his  relation  to  mankind  as  their  com-  . 
mon  root.  They  saw  no  inconsistence 
between  the  two,  no  contrariety ;  and  all 
the  more  judicious  portion  of  Calvinistic  ^ 
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divines  in  like  manner  couple  them  to- 
gether ;  but  some,  like  the  gentleman  I 
have  referred  to,  would  make  account  only 
of  the  federal  idea,  and  others  only  of  the 
root  idea,  as  was  done  lately  by  a  Dr  Baird 
in  America,  who  pushed  it  to  great  extra- 
vagances in  a  work  on  The  First  and  Second 
Adam.  These,  however,  are  but  the 
peculiar  fancies  of  individual  minds,  and 
should  have  no  material  influence  on  our 
movements  at  the  present  time.  They  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  more  than  apparent 
departures  from  the  Confession — depar- 
tures, too,  not  so  much  from  doctrine,  as  in 
the  mode  of  explaining  a  particular  doc- 
trine ^  and  even  that,  because  they  really 
misunderstood  what  is  all  but  universally 
regarded  as  its  fair  and  legitimate  mean- 
ing. I  would  view  in  a  similar  light  two 
other  exceptions  taken  by  the  same  mem- 
ber of  the  Uuited  Presbyterian  Synod 
to  statements  in  the  Confession.  At 
first  sight  they  appeared  to  me  to  express 
a  denial  of  the  truth  embodied  in  the 
Confession  ;  but  they  are  more  properly, 
I  think,  misunderstandings  or  misap- 
plications of  what  is  actually  contained 
in  it.  One  of  the  passages  has  respect  to 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit — *  The  Lord  pro- 
mises to  give  unto  all  those  that  are  or- 
dained unto  life  his  Holy  Spirit and  the 
other  to  the  regenerating  agency  of  this 
Spirit  in  effectual  calling,  of  which  it  says 
that  *  Man  is  altogether  passive  therein.' 
Now,  no  doubt  if  these  passages  are  isolated, 
and  taken  as  a  full  description  of  the 
points  in  question,  they  appear  to  teach  a 
very  inadequate  or  somewhat  dangerous 
doctrine :  men  in  that  case  would  need  to 
know  that  they  were  elected  before  they 
conid  venture  to  look  for  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  when  the  Spirit  came, 
they  would  just  have  to  sit  still  and  be 
wrought  on  like  inanimate  machines.  So 
the  speaker  in  question  seems  to  think  they 
naturally  teach ;  but  such  is  not  their  real 
meaning  when  fairly  interpreted,  and  as 
they  are,  I  should  suppose,  almost  univer- 
sally understood.  The  passages  relate 
simply  and  exclusively  to  G^d's  part  in  the 
work  of  his  people's  salvation — first  to  the 
promised  gift  of  his  Spirit  for  Christ's  sake 
*to  make  them  able  and  willing  to  believe' 
unto  salvation ;  and  then  to  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  that  Spirit  in  his  earliest 
movements;  but  only  in  those  as  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  work,  and  by  his  prsevenient 
grace  operating  on  the  dead  soul  of  nature, 
80  as  to  awaken  it  to  newness  of  life.  So 
regarded,  the  statements  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
teach  most  vital  and  important  truth,  for 
which  many  a  long  controversy  has  been 
raged  ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  truth  which 
may  be  perverted  and  misapplied  to  wrong 


purposes,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  so,  if  it 
is  set  forth  as  a  full  representation  of  the 
teaching  of  our  Confession  on  the  relation 
of  men  generally  to  the  promise  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  the  work  of  grace  in  the  heart. 
The  Confession  does  not  profess  to  set 
forth  this  either  in  the  passages  referred 
to  or  in  any  others.  It  might  have  done 
so  ;  perhaps  there  are  even  persons  among 
ourselves,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who  think  that  it  should 
have  done  so,  and  had  been  more  complete 
if  it  did.  But  that  is  a  different  point. 
We  must  look  it.  to  it  for  what  it  does  pro- 
fess to  teach,  not  for  what  lies  beyond  its 
avowed  scope  and  aim ;  above  all,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  apply  what  it  says  of  God's 
gift  of  grace  and  effective  agency  in  the 
experience  of  his  elect,  to  the  warrant  of 
sinners  to  believe,  and  their  moral  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  to  salvation;  for 
this  is  to  confound  things  that  essentially 
differ,  and  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
the  Confession  by  first  misreading  its 
import.  I  again  express  my  regret  that 
any  such  intermeddlings  with  the  Confes- 
sion, as  I  have  been  alluding  to,  should 
have  taken  place.  They  are  the  sort  of 
things  most  of  all  fitted  to  put  the  time  out 
of  joint  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  cor- 
porate union  among  the  churches ;  and  I 
should  fain  hope  that  when  the  question 
goes  down  to  presbyteries,  all  who  are 
really  in  favour  of  union  will  do  what  they 
can  to  discourage  them.  But  as  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  dissenting  from 
a  document  under  a  false  impression  of  its 
meaning,  and  dissenting  from  the  doctrine 
it  actually  teaches,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
make  much  of  the  kind  of  statements  I 
have  noticed.  To  me,  at  least,  there  are 
no  signs  of  any  material  defection  from  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  standards,  or  such 
interruption  of  the  harmony  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report,  as  might  preclude  the 
hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  our  negotia- 
tions. But  there  is  another  topic,  in  re- 
spect to  which  I  would  still  more  earnestly 
tender  a  little  prudential  advice — a  topic 
which  I  have  no  doubt  occupies  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  my  brethren  than  those  already  ad- 
verted to.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  refer 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  This, 
sir,  is  a  subject  which  I  never  desire  to 
approach  in  the  way  of  theological  dis- 
cussion, but  in  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
reverence  and  solemnity.  If  there  be  a 
subject  within  the  compass  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  more  than  another  should 
be  studied  on  one's  knees,  and  on  which 
we  should  utter  our  sentiments  almost  in 
a  devotional  frame,  I  think  it  is  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ ;  connecting  itself  as  it  does 
with  80  much  that  is  profound  and  mys- 
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terious  in  the  government  of  God  and  the 
obligations  and  destinies  of  men,  and 
capable  of  being  known  bj  us  meanwhile 
only  in  part — known,  I  may  say,  only  in 
imperfect  oatlines  and  unfinished  move- 
ments. It  belonf^s  to  that  das?,  and  forms, 
indeed,  the  central  topic  in  that  class  of 
subjects,  of  which  Dr  Cunningham  has 
most  truly  and  justly  remarked:  'The 
investigation  of  them  requires  us  to  grapple 
with  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  of  all 
topics  in  the  fields  both  of  scriptural 
exegesis  and  theological  speculation  ;  and 
no  one  has  ever  prosecuted  this  investiga- 
tion in  a  right  and  becoming  spirit,  without 
having  been  impelled  with  a  sense  of  the 
profound  difficulties  attaching  to  it,  and 
without  being  led,  in  consequence,  to  re- 
gard differences  of  opinion  on  some  points 
with  forbearance  and  kindly  consideration, 
however  decided  may  have  been  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  himself  has  come.'  I 
have  no  doubt  the  authors  of  our  Confes- 
sion were  conscious  of  this  feeling,  and  they 
may  partly  have  been  led  by  it  to  adhere 
somewhat  more  rigidly  than  has  been  done 
in  most  other  Confessions  to  one  line  of 
development  respecting  the  atonement, 
and  the  topics  immediately  related  to  it. 
They  contemplate  these  almost  entirely 
from  what  may  be  called  the  Divine  point 
of  view,  and  confine  their  doctrinal  posi- 
tions concerning  them  to  the  place  they 
occupy  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
respecting  salvation,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  that  purpose  in  the  experience 
of  those  who  are  destined  to  share  in  its 
provisions.  Hence  the  work  of  Christ's  re- 
demption, as  presented  in  our  Confession, 
stands  in  a  line  with  predestination,  elec- 
tion, effectual  calling,  justification,  adop- 
tion, progressive  sanctitication,  and  eternal 
glory.  The  whole  that  is  said  of  it  in  respect 
to  those  who  are  outside  of  this  line — and 
it  is  said  quite  incidentally,  one  might 
almost  say  parenthetically — ^is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  covenant  of  grace  (introduced 
after  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  of 
works),  that  *by  it  God  freely  offereth 
unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  Him,  that 
they  may  be  saved,'  which  cannot  justly 
be  called  a  doctrinal  deliverance  at  all. 
The  real  doctrinal  deliverances  on  the 
subject  are  those  quoted  in  your  commit- 
tee's report  of  last  year,  and  are  the  fol- 
lowing: *The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect 
obedience  and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which 
He  through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  off'ered 
up  to  God,  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice 
of  the  Father,  and  purchased  not  only 
reconciliation,  but  an  everlasting  inheri- 
tance in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all 
those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto 
Him.   To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath 


purchased  redemption,  He  doth  certainly 
and  effectually  apply  and  communicate 
the  same,  making  intercession  for  them, 
and  revealing  unto  them  in  and  by  the 
word  the  mysteries  of  salvation ;  effectu- 
ally persuading  them  by  his  Spirit  to  be- 
lieve and  obey ;  and  governing  their  hearts 
by  his  word  and  Spirit;  overcoming  all 
their  enemies  by  his  almighty  power  and 
wisdom,  in  such  manner  and  ways  as  are 
most  consonant  to  his  wonderful  and  un- 
searchable dispensation.'  In  other  words, 
the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  is  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  divine  intention,  as  having 
regard  simply  to  the  elect,  and  as  making 
effectual  provision  for  the  final  wellbeing 
of  all  in  whose  behalf  it  was  from  eternity 
purposed  and  agreed  to  be  undertaken. 
Now,  some  are  disposed,  if  not  to  complain 
of,  at  least  to  regret,  this  exclusive  pre- 
sentation of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ 
in  connection  with  the  elect,  and  the  very 
marked  reserve  maintained  as  to  others. 
I  confess  I  am  not  so  inclined.  I  believe 
it  has  in  this  practised  a  wise  reserve, 
and  especially  on  two  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  the  view  it  does  present  is 
the  strictly  proper  one  for  a  Confession ; 
it  is  the  one  with  which  the  members  of 
the  church  have  directly  to  do,  as  either 
being  in  reality,  or  professing  to  be,  par- 
takers of  redemption ;  and  it  is  of  priznaiy 
importance  that  they  should  understand 
one  another,  and  be  of  one  mind,  in  respect 
to  what  constitutes  the  ground  of  their 
fellowship,  and  of  their  hopes  as  believers. 
Secondly,  it  is  also  the  view  on  which  alone 
the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with  adequate 
materials  for  doctrinal  statements:  what 
lies  beyond  belongs  to  what  is  for  us  com- 
paratively an  undiscovered  region ;  and  we 
necessarily  get  more  or  less  into  specula- 
tion or  conjecture  when  we  attempt  to  bring 
it  under  the  domain  of  dogmatic  teacbiog. 
These,  I  think,  are  valid  reasons  for  things 
being  as  they  are  in  our  Confession  on 
the  subject  of  Christ's  redemption.  Bat 
whether  they  are  or  not,  the  fact  is  un- 
questionable, that  by  it  we  are  committed, 
in  a  doctrinal  respect,  simply  to  the  things 
which  concern  that  redemption  in  its  bear- 
ing on  God's  eternal  purpose  in  behalf  of 
the  elect.  Whatever  in  the  shape  of  doc- 
trine, truly  or  falsely  so  called,  is  not 
included  in  this,  lies  outside  of  the  Confes- 
sion. And  in  speaking  of  the  work  of 
Christ  to  sinners  generally,  or  to  men  as  not 
certainly  known  to  belong  to  the  elect,  the 
whole  that  can  be  required  of  any  one  is* 
that  he  do  not  use  language  which,  either 
directly  or  by  plain  implication,  contra- 
venes the  statements  in  the  Confession  as 
a  particular  redemption.  To  push  doc- 
trine, or  to  require  consent  further,  were 
virtually  to  make  a  new  Confession.  From 
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nothing  more,  I  beliere,  than  from  seeking 
to  go  beyond  the  limita  now  mentioned, 
have  arisen  manj  keen  and  anhappy  con- 
troversies in  the  charch  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  think  I  may  add,  that  controversy, 
in  particalar,  which  agitated  the  Associate 
Synod  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years 
ago»  I  refer  to  it  in  this  connection  merely 
as  a  specific  example,  hat  without  the  least 
intention  of  going  into  the  details  of  the 
controversy.  On  another  occasion,  I  ex- 
pressly refused  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
it,  or  to  the  doctrinal  sonndness  of  the 
decision  arrived  at,  as  any  bar  to  our  pro- 
ceeding with  these  negotiations  for  union, 
even  supposing  (which  I  neither  affirm  or 
deny)  that  the  result  might  be  open  to 
question  or  blame;  for  it  was  but  the  act 
of  a  majority  of  the  body  at  a  particalar 
meeting, — the  act,  moreover,  of  a  body 
which  has  since  become  united  with  an- 
other section  of  Presbyterians ;  so  that  the 
existing  United  Presbyterian  Charch  can- 
not revise  the  decision,  and  are  no  more 
responsible  for  it  than  we  are,  not  for  one 
merely,  but  for  many  decisions  in  the 
Established  Church,  which,  I  suppose, 
none  of  us  here  would  like  to  own.  Even 
for  some  of  the  individual  statements 
uttered  in  the  coarse  of  that  controversy, 
I  think  great  allowances  shoald  be  made, 
considering  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  and  the  known  fact,  that 
in  the  coarse  of  it  modes  of  expression  were 
used  at  one  period  on  both  sides,  which 
were  again  recalled  at  another.  But  with 
such  matters  we  have  properly  nothing  to 
do— nnless,  indeed,  any  now  living  should 
so  far  identify  themselves  with  anything 
then  said  as  to  give  expression  to  opinions, 
which  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the 
Confessional  view  of  redemption ;  in  that 
case,  it  may  andonbtedly  be  brought  into 
consideration,  but  still  as  a  thing  of  the 
present  rather  than  of  the  past.  It  will 
not  be  alleged,  I  presume,  that  anything  of 
this  description  is  to  be  found  in  the  public 
documents  and  corporate  proceedings  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  But 
some  individual  members  of  it  still  cling, 
it  appears,  to  the  mode  of  representation, 
that '  the  death  of  Jesus  has  removed  all 
legal  bars  to  salvation  for  men  generally, 
and  opened  alike  to  all  the  door  of  mercy.' 
This  is  a  manner  of  statement  which  came 
into  use  a  considerable  time  ago  among 
men  in  the  Secession  Church,  who  are  de- 
servedly held  in  esteem  for  their  devoted 
piety  and  general  soundness  in  the  faith. 
And  it  might  be  used,  beyond  doubt,  with- 
out conveying  any  wrong  meaning.  If 
all  that  is  meant  by  it  is,  that,  instead  of 
the  covenant  of  law  which  was  broken, 
the  covenant  of  grace  has  come  in,  and  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Christ  as  Mediator, 


in  virtue  of  which  He  freely  offers  life  and 
salvation  to  sinners  of  mankind  ;  then,  so 
far  from  necessarily  conflicting  with  the 
Confession,  it  is  in  accordance  almost  with 
the  very  terms  of  the  Confession.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  much  in  that  sense 
that  this  form  of  representation  was  origi- 
nally employed.  But,  undoubtedly,  it  is 
capable  also  of  another  sense,  and  may  be 
understood  to  indicate  something  of  a 
divine  intention  as  to  a  qualified  interest 
in  atonement  itself,  so  as  to  claim  for  it  a 
kind  of  twofold  character — one  for  man- 
kind generally,  and  another  for  the  elect ; 
therefore  a  work,  in  a  certain  sense,  ander- 
gone  for  some  in  whose  behalf  it  is  not 
effectively  applied.  Whether  the  expres- 
sion is  used  in  these  diverse  senses  or  not, 
I  should  hope  that  those  who  love  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  will  come  to 
see  the  propriety  of  abandoning  it,  as  has 
now  almost  universally  been  done  by  evan- 
gelical divines  in  regard  to  another  ambigu- 
ous expression,  according  to  which,  faith  is 
spoken  of  as  a  '  condition  of  salvation ' — 
an  expression,  indeed,  found  in  our  Larger 
Catechism,  and  defended  by  Willison  and 
other  evangelical  writers  of  former  times, 
yet  now  very  properly  discountenanced  on 
account  of  the  abuse  to  which  it  has  been 
found  liable.  In  such  vital  matters  our 
speech  should  be  without  ambiguities ;  and 
both  churches  and  individuals  should  try  to 
eultivate  a  good  understanding  by  words 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  For  myself,  I 
find  no  need  of  such  expressions  for  the 
free  promulgation  of  the  gospel  to  sinners ; 
nor  do  I  regard  myself  any  way  trammelled 
in  this  respect  by  the  Confession.  I  can 
tell  them,  in  its  own  language,  that  God  by 
Jesus  Christ  freely  offers  them  life  and 
salvation.  Surely  that  is  to  set  before  them 
an  open  door,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in 
words.  I  can  tell  them  further,  again,  in 
the  language  of  the  Confession,  that  God 
requires  them  to  have  faith  in  Christ  that 
they  may  be  saved — commands  them  to  do 
so  as  an  imperative  duty — ^yea,  so  com- 
mands them,  that  if  they  refuse,  it  is  their 
great  iniquity,  their  most  damning  sin.  I 
can  yet  again  entreat  them  by  all  the 
mercies  of  God — for  the  Confession  here 
lays  no  restraint — to  be  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  death  of  his  Son,  or  rather,  to 
consider  God  himself  as  so  entreating  them 
to  be  reconciled,  that  they  may  not  heed- 
lessly perish  in  their  guilt.  I  may  go  still 
further,  and  with  such  men  as  Hodge 
(whose  orthodoxy  no  one  will  dispute), 
tell  them  that,  as  there  is  an  infinite  worth 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  as  it  was  a 
death  formally  given  for  men  as  sinners, 
and  that  to  men  as  sinners,  not  as  elect,  an 
interest  is  freely  offered  in  its  provisions, 
so  it  is  the  great  objective  fact,  in  which 
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God  calls  men  everywhere  to  see  how  He 
has  made  the  way  of  salvation  possible  for 
them,  and  to  regard  none  as  excluded,  ex- 
cept by  their  own  wicked  refusal.  All 
these  modes  of  representation  are  compe- 
tent; some  may  prefer  one  rather  than 
another,  bat  they  are  all  competent  for 
those  who  stand  on  the  ground  of  our 
Confession;  and,  though  there  are  mys- 
teries lying  in  the  background  whiph  baffle 
human  comprehension,  and  questions  that 
could  easily  be  started  by  pragmatical 
minds,  which  I  should  never  attempt  to 
solve,  yet  with  such  liberty  to  lay  open  and 
preach  to  sinners  of  mankind  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ,  I  feel  that  I  have 
enough — enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  really  sin- burdened  soul,  and  to  war- 
rant one  and  all  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the 
hope  that  is  set  before  them,  and  that  is 
sure  to  every  one  that  is  willing  to  lay 
hold  of  it.  1  don't  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more.  I  have  endeavoured,  ac- 
cording to  my  present  light,  to  show  how  I 
think  this  branch  of  the  subject  should,  at 
the  stage  things  have  now  reached,  be 
viewed  and  handled.  We  must  seek  for 
union  within  the  limits,  and  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  Confession — not  apart  from 
them,  or  beyond  them,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  Possibly  we  may  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  The  providence  of 
God,  which  has  opened  the  way  so  far, 
and,  in  a  manner,  compelled  us  to  enter 
into  it,  may  again  oblige  us  by  untoward 
circumstances  to  desist.  If  so,  I  shall 
deeply  regret  it,  for  I  believe  a  union  ac- 
complished within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
on  sound  principles,  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  cause  of  religion  in  our  land, 
and  remotely  also  in  other  lands.  But 
better  that  it  should  be  postponed  ever  so 
long,  or  should  even  altogether  misgive, 
than  be  gone  about  with  mutiial  distrust, 
and  jealousies,  and  tenacious  clinging  to 
points  that  would  be  incompatible  with 
harmonious  action.  May  the  God  of  peace 
prevent  such  results  from  occurring,  and 
way  He  work  in  us,  and  in  those  with 
whom  we  are  co-operating,  such  a  hearty 
desire  and  effort  for  the  great  end  ih  con- 
templation, as  shall  lead  us  ere  long  to 
enjoy  the  blessedness  of  those  who  have 
successfully  laboured  to  heal  the  breaches 
of  Zion  I 


▲  CHINESE  ETAK0ELI8T. 

The  Bev.  Griffith  John,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  gives  an  account  of  a 
native  preacher  at  Hankow,  in  China, 
which  encourages  the  hope  of  an  order  of 
native  labourers  of  a  high  character,  for 
the  work  of  the  gospel  in  that  great  em- 
pire.   Afier  aa  interesting  atatemeut  gf 


the  literary  successes  of  Shem  Ts-sing  in 
early  life,  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  the  abundant  service  which  he  per- 
forms as  a  helper,  Mr  John  remarks 
'  Such  is  the  amount  of  work  this  man  goes 
through  every  week.  But  what  of  its 
character  ?  Of  this,  also,  I  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say.  Considering  the  apathetic 
spirit  of  his  race,  his  education  in  the  Con- 
fucian religion,  and  the  very  limited  Chris- 
tian advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed,  it 
is  surprising  and  pleasing  to  witness  the 
amount  of  zeal,  earnestness,  and  religioos 
tone  which  pervades  his  work.  His  prajers 
are  simple,  devout,  and  always  to  the  point. 
His  addresses  to  the  church  are  practical, 
scriptural,  and  faithful.  His  discourses  to 
the  heathen  are  well  adapted,and  thorooghlj 
Christian  and  independent.  He  has  but  one 
gospel  to  preach  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
poor,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  simple.  He 
never  fails  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  cmci- 
fled  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  never  hesi- 
tates to  tell  the  proud  literati^  who  often 
attend  in  large  numbers,  that  there  is  no 
other  name  given  among  men  whereby 
they  can  be  saved.  Though  a  good  scholar, 
he  seldom  quotes  the  classics  in  his  dis- 
courses. Tu  do  so,  he  thinks,  is  simply  to 
pay  an  injurious  compliment  to  the  Con- 
fucian religion,  and  feed  the  pride  of  tbe 
scholars.  He  maintains  that  Christianitj 
is  an  entire  whole,  complete  and  all-suffi- 
cient, and  that  we  must  present  it  as  sncli 
if  we  would  make  Christians  of  this  heathen 
people.  When,  however,  any  one  ventures 
to  object  to  a  Bible  truth,  the  quotations 
are  always  at  hand  to  baffle  and  silence  his 
opponent  on  his  own  ground.  For  example: 
he  begins  a  discourse  by  stating  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  re- 
lating the  facts  connected  with  the  birth  of 
Jesus. .  Some  will  object  to  the  miraculons 
conception,  and  assert  its  impossibility.  In 
a  moment  down  comes  a  torrent  of  classi- 
cal quotations,  in  which  miraculons  con- 
ceptions are  recorded.  **Have  yon  not  i 
heard  of  these  things  before?"  he  will 
continue.  "  Doubtless  you  have,  and  be- 
lieve them  all  to  the  letter,  though  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  them ;  but  if 
you  believe  though  surpassing  Strang* 
and  inexplicable,  why  do  you  disbelieve 
this  statement  of  the  Holy  Book,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  fact  is  miraco- 
lous,  and  therefore  beyond  your  compre- 
hension ?  But  though  the  accounts  of 
incarnations  and  miraculous  conceptions 
with  which  you  are  familiar  are  false,  1 
am  willing  to  allow  that  a  great  truth 
underlies  them.  They  point  to  an  instinc- 
tive conviction  on  the  part  of  the  race,  thai 
divine  interposition  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
in  order  to  lift  up  the  worid ;  and  that  if 
man  is  ever  to  ascend,  God  most  descend. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  wbicb  the  Bible  teaches 
distinctlj  ;  and  Jesos  Christ,  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  man,  meets  all  the 
wants,  and  satisfies  all  the  longings  of 
hnmanitj.  The  false  incarnations  of  the 
heathen  only  point  to  the  one  true  incar- 
nation of  Christianity.**  Having  thas 
silenced  his  opponents,  he  will  proceed  to 
state  the  reasons  why  he  accepts  this  as 
trae,  whilst  he  rejects  the  other  as  false. 
Sach  is  Shen  Ti-sing.  To  me  he  is  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  to  the  work  a  most  yalu- 
able  helper.* 


THE   AMERICAN  tTNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Our  brethren  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  have  committed  themselves 
thoronghly  to  the  work  of  spreading  the 
gospel  in  foreign  lands.  They  have  a 
highly  successful  mission  in  Egypt;  one 
missionary  and  six  native  helpers  at 
Damascos ;  five  missionaries  and  several 
helpers  occopying  two  stations  in  India ; 


one  missionary  and  his  wife  in  China;  and 
one  in  ItsJy. 

The  increase  of  their  Board  last  year 
was  37,880  dols.  At  their  late  General 
Assembly  much  time  was  devoted  to  the 
Foreign  Mission  question.  The  missions 
being  reduced  in  strength,  and  five  young 
men  being  ready  to  go  out  to  them,  there 
was  a  warm  discussion  on  the  policy  to  be 
pursued.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  while 
some  speakers  feared  that  the  needed 
funds  could  not  easily  be  raised,  the  great 
majority  held  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
the  church  to  go  backward,  and  that  the 
only  wise  and  safe  course  in  their  emer- 
gency is  to  go  forward.  It  was  voted  to 
send  the  five  candidates,  and  appeal  to 
the  people,  to  'come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord*  in  his  own  work,  by  raising 
100,000  dols.  this  year.  The  Assembly 
also  resolved  to  make  a  strenuous  en- 
deavour to  place  that  sum  in  the  treasury 
by  January  Ist,  1867.  This  augurs  well 
for  the  prosperitj^  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. — American  Presbyterian 
Monthly. 


RIOTS  IN  LONDON. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Conservative  Ministry  to  have  encountered  so  early  such 
an  event  as  a  political  riot  in  London.  It  begets  a  prejudice,  preventing  the  fair 
trial  to  which  every  Oabinet,  every  body  of  statesmen  called  by  the  Sovereign  to 
the  goyemment  of  the  country,  is  entitled.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  these  Hyde  Park  demonstrations.  During  the  Parliamentary  discussions  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  again  and  again  asserted  that  the  people  did  not  desire  an 
extension  of  the  franchise,  because  no  public  meetings  had  been  held.  Every  one 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  opinion  among  the  working 
classes,  was  aware  that  their  quiet  was  not  the  result  of  apathy,  but  of  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866  would  be  carried  without  any  of  that  dangerous 
agitation  that  was  required  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  But  how  was  this 
conviction  to  be  conveyed  to  the  understanding  of  those  *  stupid'  politicians,  who 
will  not  believe  that  their  countrymen  are  in  earnest  till  they  see  them  assembling 
in  monster  meetings,  and  hear  them  roaring  with  a  voice  of  thunder?  It  was 
necessary  to  hold  an  open-air  assembly.  JSo  friend  of  order  would  approve  of 
tumultuous  gatherings  in  the  open  air  for  the  prosecution  of  any  measure  in  which 
his  heart  was  most  deeply  engaged.  He  would  prefer  the  calm  and  deliberate 
exercise  of  reason  to  an  appeal  to  the  excited  passions  of  the  mob.  In  the  present 
case,  the  working  classes  were  challenged  to  declare  their  sentiments  through  the 
less  desirable  channel.  It  remains  for  a  court  of  law  to  decide  whether  it  was 
legal  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  or  not ;  nor  shall  we  seek  to  anticipate  the 
decision.  Whether  it  was  legal  or  illegal  for  the  Reformers  to  hold  such  a  meeting, 
it  was  a  blunder  for  the  Ministry  to  attempt  to  prevent  it  from  being  held,  since 
it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  accompanied  with  any  breach  of  the  public  peace^ 
It  is  so  important  to  maintain  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  this  country,  that  it 
is  gnarded  even  with  a  marked  jealousy ;  and  Earl  Derby  might  have  known  that 
many  who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  object  for  which  a  meeting  is  held, 
would  resist  with  all  their  might  the  effort  to  prevent  that  meeting  by  force.  We 
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cheerfully  acquit  the  Cabiuet  of  any  intention  to  restrict  the  right  of  their  country- 
men to  proclaim  their  real  or  alleged  grievances  in  the  most  public  manner; 
yet  it  was  a  blunder  to  assume  the  attitude  of  apparent  opposition  to  that  right. 
If  their  policy  was  intended  to  check  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  Reform,  it  has 
been,  as  any  one  might  have  foreseen,  an  utter  failure.  It  will  not  be  long  till 
another  Reform  Bill  be  introduced  into  Parliament ;  and  it  will  be,  doubtless,  far 
less  of  a  compromise  than  that  which  has  been  so  contumeliously  rejected.  Most 
Reformers  are  willing,  are  desirous,  to  reach  the  goal  by  short  stages ;  but  if  they 
are  needlessly  thwarted  and  opposed,  they  will  be  provoked  to  call  for  an  express 
train.  Instead  of  resisting  so  obstinately  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  which 
must  be  conceded  sooner  or  later,  would  it  not  be  wiser  for  Conservatives  to  join 
with  other  classes  of  politicians,  in  plying  more  vigorously  the  educational  and 
religious  improvements,  which  alone  can  render  it  safe  to  give  the  suffrage  to 
every  householder?  They  are  the  moral  forces  that  lend  stability  to  the  political 
fabric. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Queen's  Speech,  on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
is  longer  than  usual.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  more  faultless  as  a  specimen  of 
English  composition.  It  contains,  of  course,  many  congratulations ;  and  we  onght 
to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that,  in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world,  our  country  is  enjoying  so  much  peace  and  prosperity.  It  contains, 
however,  several  statements  or  allusions  of  an  opposite  kind ;  and  however  gloomy 
may  be  the  thought  which  they  must  awaken  in  a  patriotic  mind,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  attention  to  some  of  them.  There  is  the  existence  of  the  cattle 
plague  and  of  cholera.  They  are  both  dreadful  scourges.  They  are  the  oppro- 
brium of  modern  science,  which  is  importuned  in  vain  either  to  explain  their  causes 
or  to  prescribe  their  remedy.  They  are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  opprobrium  of 
modern  piety ;  for,  amid  the  ceaseless  discussions  of  scientific  associations,  and  the 
ceaseless  activities  of  sanitary  boards,  the  agency  of  providence  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. They  have  ceased  to  stir  serious  thought.  There  is  the  monetary  panic. 
There  seems  to  be  a  mystery  about  money  and  its  laws,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
comprehended.  Is  there  any  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  nature  of 
commerce,  or  in  the  nature  of  currency  and  banking,  why  Britain  should  be  pre- 
cipitated every  eight  or  ten  years  to  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy  ?  These 
inexplicable  crises  generate  a  periodic  relapse  of  distrust  and  insecurity,  because 
they  are  held  to  indicate  a  radical  unsoundness  beyond  the  ken  or  beyond  the 
control  of  financiers.  Tremendous  is  the  responsibility  of  the  men,  whoever  they 
may  be,  that  shake  English  credit  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  There  is  Fenianism. 
That  chronic  restlessness  of  Ireland  bodes  no  good  to  Britain.  It  is  altogether 
unreasonable.  Time  has  been — too  long  a  time,  we  own — when  Ireland  was 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  by  British  statesmen,  as  if  Irishmen  had  been  aliens. 
It  is  not  so  now.  Justice  to  Ireland  is  on  every  lip ;  and  if  there  were  an  Irishman 
with  sufficient  insight  into  the  real  wants  of  his  country,  and  with  a  feasible 
scheme  for  the  removal  of  its  evils,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  backed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  all  classes.  Irishmen  need  only  present,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  catalogue  of  the  wrongs  they  suffer,  or  imagine  they  suffer,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  syllabus  of  their  plans  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs ;  and  if  what  they 
ask  be  right  or  reasonable,  it  will  not  be  long  refused.  As  to  repeal  of  the  Union, 
or  separation,  such  a  thing  will  never  be  conceded  as  long  as  Britain  is  Britain. 
But  as  to  all  practical  grievances,  these  need  only  to  be  stated  and  proved,  that 
they  may  be  redressed,  as  soon  as  an  efficient  remedy  is  discovered.  The  real 
desideratum  now  is,  not  any  lack  of  disposition  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  by  raising 
it  to  a  perfect  equality  with  England  and  Scotland,  but  of  knowledge  how  justice 
to  Ireland  could  be  administered  so  as  to  satisfy  Irishmen,  some  of  whom  at  least 
have  a  definition  of  justice,  by  which  it  is  explained  to  mean  as  much  more  than 
what  is  right  as  can  be  extorted  by  a  vigorous  outcry  about  oppression.  It  seems 
to  us  that  these  and  other  topics,  to  which  her  Majesty's  advisers  have  induced  her 
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to  advert  in  her  speech,  reveal  to  us,  as  working  in  secret,  causes  which,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  work  on  year  by  year  without  attention,  may  some  day  attest  their 
existence  and  their  energy  by  a  shock  and  an  explosion  that  will  endanger  not  a 
few  things  which  most  of  us  would  wish  to  be  perpetual.  Our  leaders  should  be 
men  of  forethought. 


The  war  which  threatened  to  be  so  lasting  has  been  already  brought  to  a  close. 
It  may  be  well,  as  it  passes  away,  to  record  some  of  the  reflections  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  observers.  One  relates  to  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Here  is  an  empire  which  lately  was  numbered  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  was  expected  to  maintain,  not  a  brave  only, 
but  a  protracted  struggle,  before  it  would  have  succumbed  to  any  foe.  Yet,  after 
no  more  than  a  few  days^  prompt  and  energetic  attack,  it  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  imploring  conditions  of  peace.  A  system  that  rests  on  unsound  prin- 
ciples is  not  as  strong  as  it  appears  to  be.  Another  relates  to  the  triumphant 
saccess  of  the  schemes  of  Bismarck.  For  many  years  he  has  been  denounced  by 
the  professed  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  as  a  statesman  who,  in  his 
bold  but  reckless  ambition,  had  undertaken  an  enterprise  in  which  ignominious 
failure  awaited  him.  The  result  has  proved  that  he  is  a  far-seeing  man,  who, 
discerning  the  practicability  of  a  measure  that  would  contribute  to  the  glory  and 
the  power  of  his  fatherland,  slowly  and  secretly,  and  in  the  face  of  much  resistance, 
prepared  the  formidable  instrument  by  which  that  measure  was  to  be  realized.  The 
execution  was  as  swift  and  sure  as  the  arrangement  was  deliberate.  It  is  the  fore- 
sight that  is  to  be  admired  and  to  be  commended  to  the  imitation  of  our  own 
politicians,  who  seldom  look  beyond  the  next  move.  Another  relates  to  the  intense 
desire  of  national  unity.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  Germany,  to  Europe,  and 
to  the  human  race,  that  Germany  should  be  one.  Many  evils  have  arisen  from  the 
distribution  of  a  people,  with  so  many  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  into  so 
many  kingdoms,  and  principalities,  and  dukedoms.  Italy  will  soon  be  one.  Spain 
and  Portugal  ought  to  be  one.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  ought  to  be  one. 
Bismarck  is  only  seeking  to  promote  by  questionable  methods,  a  process  to  which 
there  are  many  providential  pointings,  as  when  some  of  the  far-sighted  statesmen 
in  former  generations  sought  to  promote  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  by 
'rough  wooing.'  Another  relates  to  the  fate  of  the  Papacy.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  long  been  the  principal  supporter  of  the  Papacy ;  and  as  long  as  the  house 
of  Hapsbnrg  stood  in  its  proud  and  pJmy  grandeur,  the  Pope  might  have  looked 
in  that  direction  for  sympathy  and  for  succour  in  his  evil  hour.  When  his  main 
prop  has  been  so  suddenly  overthrown,  on  whom  and  on  what  shall  he  lean  ?  The 
Man  of  Sin  has  displayed  such  tenacity  of  life  that  we  scruple  even  now  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  sick  man  in  the  article  of  dissolution.  Yet  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
fulfil  honestly  his  promise  of  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Rome  during  the  month 
of  September,  it  is  hard  to  see  who  will  protect  Pio  Nono  against  a  general  uprising 
of  his  subjects.  Another  relates  to  the  policy  of  France.  The  general  impression 
^  that  the  Emperor  of  France,  astute  and  watchful  as  he  is,  has  been  outwitted  by 
the  Prussian  statesman.  He  has  miscalculated  both  the  military  strength  of  Austria, 
and  the  military  promptitude  of  Prussia.  He  expected  a  half  victory  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  to  leave  room  for  his  interposing  with  one  of  these  half 
measures  in  which  he  so  much  delights,  and  which  he  generally  contrives  to  turn 
80  well  to  his  own  account.  Very  modestly  he  has  proposed  that  his  disappoint- 
l^ent  shall  be  compensated  by  what  he  calls  the  rectification  of  his  frontier,  which 
is,  in  plain  English,  the  enlargement  of  his  territory.  The  Prussians  have  refused 
to  accede  to  hu  proposals ;  and  he,  instead  of  treating  their  refusal  as  a  cause  of 
J^,  has  declared  that  it  shall  not  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  powers. 
^  leading  newspapers,  of  all  shades  of  politics,  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
extolling  hS  singular  magnanimity  on  this  occasion.  It  may  be  as  well  to  forbear 
echoing  their  turgid  praises  till  we  see  whether  his  aggressive  designs  are  not 
^ply  postponed.   A  united  Italy  on  the  one  side  and  a  united  Germany  on  the 
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other,  form  a  far  surer  safeguard  against  the  encroachment  of  France,  than  the 
self-restraint  or  the  self-sacrifice  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Another  relates  to  the  pro- 
spects of  Britain.  We  boast  of  the  greatness  of  our  country ;  and  we  know  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  invasion  and  the  hand  of  war,  we  are  taxed  very 
liberally.  Suppose  another  Bismarck  were  to  aim  a  blow  at  this  country, — suppose 
that  he  were  to  secure  the  alliance  of  all  the  powers  that  dread  or  envy  us, — suppose 
that,  at  the  head  of  an  allied  army,  provided  with  needle  guns,  or  more  effective 
weapons,  he  were  to  invade  our  shores,  or  attack  some  of  our  dependencies  with  a 
celerity  of  movement  that  would  leave  no  time  to  make  up  our  lost  way, — are  we 
ready  ?  We  ought  to  be  prepared  for  all  possible  contingencies,  and  for  all  possible 
combinations. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  RATE  QUESTION. 

On  this  subject  we  adopt  the  sentiments,  and  for  the  most  part  transcribe  the  words 
of  the  Patriot^  a  newspaper  which  we  always  consult  with  pleasure  when  we  are 
not  offended  by  its  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Broad  Church,  and  its  more  un- 
disguised prejudices  against  Presbyterians.  The  question  of  Church  Rates  is  not  to 
be  settled  this  session,  but  is  to  remain  open  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  discussioii 
of  still  graver  ecclesiastical  differences.  It  has  often  been  the  doom  of  the  Tories 
to  hold  office  simply  on  condition  of  making  large  concession  to  the  Liberals,  and 
it  was  therefore  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  the  present  Cabinet  would  haye 
idlowed  the  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Church  Rates  Bill  to  pass.  But  this  is  not  to 
be ;  less  because  they  are  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  resist  the  surrender  than  because 
they  think  it  may  come  in  more  usefully  at  a  later  period.  They  see  clearly  that 
because  of  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  they  succeeded  to  office,  they 
could  not  be  dii^odged.  In  every  debate  they  have  been  able  to  evade  difficulties 
in  one  of  three  ways :  either  the  measure  had  been  introduced  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, or  it  was  impossible  to  pass  it  this  year,  or  they  would  take  it  into  con- 
sideration during  the  recess.  Of  course  they  found  this  a  very  pleasant  condition 
of  things.  It  is  quite  a  paradise  to  be  able  to  hold  office  without  either  principles 
or  policy,  and  yet  have  no  fear  of  being  brought  to  book ;  and  for  half  a  year  this 
paradise  lies  before  Earl  Derby  and  his  colleagues.  They  may  wander  through  it 
without  restraint,  and  revel  amid  the  sweets,  for  which  tJieir  chief  represents  them 
as  having  so  unsatiable  an  appetite.  Yet  they  had  better  make  the  best  of  it  while 
it  lasts,  for  in  a  few  short  months  they  must  quit  the  garden  of  delight,  mayhap 
not  without  some  natural  tears,  and  return  to  the  outfield  of  opposition,  of  which 
it^may  be  predicted  that  under  the  Reform  era  it  will  be  the  perpetual  habitat  of 
their  species.  They  treated  the  question  of  Church  Rates  very  much  as  a  lap-dog 
might  treat  a  dry  crust,  just  after  you  had  fed  him  with  rolls  and  milk.  He  will 
none  of  it, — nor  would  they.  They  got  rid  of  it;  yet  undoubtedly  they  have  left  it 
far  ahead  of  any  previous  stage.  It  has  secured  for  itself  the  advocacy  of  a  majority 
of  Churchmen ;  it  is  bound  up  with  the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  party ;  it  is  accepted 
by  a  past  and  future  leader  as  part  of  his  political  programme.  Perhaps  a  still 
greater  advantage  is  the  conviction  which  is  growing,  and  which  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  debates  of  the  past  session,  on  the  one  hand,  that  compromise  is  im- 
possible, and  on  the  other,  that  the  point  in  dispute  is  scarcely  worth  contending 
for.  The  question  is  too  small  to  submit  of  subdivision.  Very  few  people  would 
care  about  the  merits  of  any  particular  Bill,  or  about  its  fate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  except  on  account  of  its  moral  significance.  The  struggle  is  not  for  the 
twopence  which  the  collector  demands,  but  for  the  right  which  his  exaction  of  the 
twopence  violates ;  and  multitudes  of  Nonconformists  are  disposed  to  give  a  hundred 
times  more  than  they  will  submit  to  have  taken  from  them. 


THE  METHODIST  CONFERENCE. 

Hethodish  has  never  taken  root  in  Scotland^  Except  by  those  who  have  been 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  ita  infiuenoe,  it  is  little  known  here.  Few  Ptabyieiiaos 
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comprehend  its  inner  working.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  organization.  It 
inyolves  a  rare  manifestation  of  human  ingenuity ;  it  has  been  honoured  by  God 
to  be  the  instrument  of  immense  spiritual  good,  especially  to  the  working  classes 
in  England.  The  annual  Conference  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  lately  been  held ; 
and  there  were  some  things  said  and  done  there  which  are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  all  denominations  of  Christians.  There  was  a  report  of  a  declension  from  the 
former  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Methodists.  This  fact  may  easily  be 
explained,  so  as  not  to  be  incompatible  with  undiminished  vitality  in  the  Methodist 
system.  It  may  indicate  that  Methodism  has  exhausted  its  original  mission,  as 
operating  chiefly  on  the  unconverted,  and  has  advanced  to  the  higher  function  of 
edifying  and  comforting  believers.  It  may  indicate  that,  in  the  ubiquitous  activity 
of  our  age,  the  province  once  almost  peculiar  to  Methodism,  has  been  shared 
among  innumerable  sects  and  societies.  It  may  indicate  that  a  more  educated 
ministry  is  losing  its  adaptation  to  the  ruder  and  more  ignorant  classes.  Still,  it 
is  a  fact, — and  it  is  a  fact  which  no  Christian  can  contemplate  without  regret, 
especially  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  its  counterpart  too  extensively 
elsewhere.  One  has  a  sickening  impression,  that  in  no  section  of  the  Christian 
cbarch  are  as  large  accessions  made  to  the  membership  from  year  to  year  as  there 
ooght  to  be.  There  was  also  a  proposal,  or  at  least  a  conversation  about  a  proposal, 
to  re-unite  the  scattered  fragments  of  Methodism.  Wesleyan  Methodism  has 
thrown  off  many  an  offshoot  in  the  course  of  its  history.  These  seceding  com- 
munities labour  within  the  same  sphere  as  the  parent  Conference,  and  retain,  in  a 
very  great  measure,  their  resemblance  to  it  in  doctrine,  in  worsldp,  in  discipline, 
in  government,  and  in  spirit.  Their  rivalry  occasions  a  great  waste  of  resources, 
tod  a  great  waste  of  spiritual  force.  There  has  now  sprung  up  in  some  quarters 
a  desire  that  they  should  all  become  one  again.  On  the  ground  of  principle  there 
is  no  obstacle,  and  as  little  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  But  it  is  easier  to  unite 
a  divided  Italy  or  a  divided  Germany,  than  to  unite  divided  churches.  The  Wes- 
leyans  will  be  apt  to  say :  *  We  are  better  than  you ;  we  are  the  only  veritable 
descendants,  by  historical  succession,  from  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  You  hold 
tbe  principle  of  the  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  far  more  laxly  than  our 
founders  and  fathers  did.  We  must  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  there 
are  not  among  you  those  who  lean  to  uie  heretical  opinions  of  John  Calvin  and 
John  Owen.  We  suspect  you  mean  to  overturn  our  scheme  for  the  settlement  and 
for  tbe  payment  of  our  ministers.  We  insist  that  you  shall  eject  from  your  com- 
munion all  Methodists  who  have  their  home  in  that  Presbyterian  land  which  lies 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.*  Thus  there  will  be  no  union  till  about  the  year  2000, 
or  till  the  Greek  Kalends. 


EDUCATION. 

The  House  of  Commons*  Committee  on  Education  has  now  presented  its  report. 
It  is  concluded  with  some  recommendations  to  the  following  effect :  That  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  should  cease  to  exist,  and  that  its  place  should 
be  supplied  by  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  that 
the  system  of  certified  teachers  should  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  the  extension 
of  education  ;  that  local  educational  organizations  in  connection  with  the  Educa- 
tion Department  should  be  established ;  that  local  rates  should  be  permitted ;  that 
there  should  be  a  combination  of  parishes  in  small  districts,  with  a  circulating 
master,  or  a  good  central  school ;  that  the  education  endowments  should  be 
ntilized ;  that  the  difficulty  caused  by  religious  difference  should  be  met  by  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  the  conscience  clause  in  every  trust-deed,  and  the  Educa- 
tion Minister  being  empowered  to  suspend  the  annual  grant  to  any  school,  on  proof 
of  exclusion  or  undue  restraint  of  Nonconformists  on  religious  grounds ;  that  the 
impediments  to  education  in  Wales,  arising  from  the  state  of  religious  opinion  in 
that  country,  should  be  met  by  the  adoption,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  of  some  plan 
similar  to  those  suggested  in  the  evidence  and  in  this  report.  In  consequence  of 
the  change  of  Ministry,  this  report  was  not  adopted ;  and  hence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  it  an  extended  criticism  in  this  place.    Its  substance  is  recorded,  that  it 
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may  be  seen  what  are  the  views  of  the  reporters  on  the  important  question  of 
National  Education. 


About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about  the  right  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  include  Dissenters  within  the  range  of  their 
pastoral  visitation.  The  members  of  the  Evangelical  party  generally  asserted  and 
exercised  their  right,  till  it  was  challenged  and  resisted  by  Dissenters,  pastor  and 
people  alike,  as  an  intrusion,  if  not  an  insult.  Since  the  Disruption,  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  been  aware  that  they  have  not  the  same  prestige 
or  the  same  power ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  adapted  their  demeanour 
to  their  altered  circumstances.  With  the  old  Dissenters  at  least,  they  have  been 
disposed  generally  to  live  on  friendly  terms — abstaining  from  undue  and  unseemly 
interference  with  their  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions.  Of  the  Rev.  D.  M'Leod,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Linlithgow,  we 
have  no  personal  knowledge ;  and,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  he  may  be  a  man  of 
superior  talent  and  eloquence  and  piety.  It  appears  that,  in  his  course  of  pastoral 
visitation,  he  calls  on  the  members  of  all  the  other  churches  in  the  parish  as  well 
as  his  own.  The  ministers  of  these  churches  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct,  and 
addressed  to  him  a  friendly  letter,  in  which  they  remonstrated  against  his  practice, 
and  urged  him  to  desist  from  it.  In  this  letter  they  say :  *  We  can  only  say  that 
we  regard  this  as  a  virtual  ignoring  of  our  position  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  ao 
acting  as  if  you  had  the  spiritual  oversight  of  those  among  whom  we  have  been 
called  and  ordained  to  labour.  We  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  state  most  re- 
spectfully, yet  most  emphatically,  that  we  do  not  recognise  your  right  to  visit 
pastorally  the  members  of  our  congregations.'  In  his  reply,  Mr  M'Leod,  while 
disclaiming  all  intention  to  ignore  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  Linlithgow,  or  to 
interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  church  connections  of  their  people,  says : 
'  I  would  much  regret  any  break  occurring  in  the  harmony  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  among  us ;  but  I  would  be  still  more  reluctant  to  purchase  union  at  the 
cost  of  what  I  deem  my  duty  and  my  liberty  of  action  as  a  parish  minister.' 
Another  letter  was  written  on  each  side ;  but  the  substance  of  the  accusation  and 
of  the  defence  is  in  these  extracts.  The  accusation  is,  that  the  parish  minister  of 
Linlithgow,  qua  the  pariah  minister  of  Linlithgow,  claims  a  right  to  visit  the 
members  of  the  Free,  of  the  United  Presbytenan,  and  of  the  Congregational 
churches  there.  The  defence  is,  that  he  deems  this  his  duty ; — not  his  doty 
as  a  Christian  friend,  or  even  as  a  Christian  minister,  let  it  be  carefully  observed 
(for  there  are  leading  journalists  in  Scotland  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  the 
distinction),  but  his  duty  as  the  parish  minister  of  Linlithgow.  It  is  no  defcDoe 
whatever,  b\it  a  mere  unsupported  assertion,  that  he  thinks  himself  right  in 
adhering  to  his  unjustifiable  course  of  procedure.  His  duty !  In  what  part  of 
the  Bible  is  this  duty  enjoined  ?  The  Bible  ignores  a  parochial  ministry,  and 
therefore  pretermits  all  account  of  its  obligations.  In  what  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  is  this  duty  enjoined  ?  The  Dissenter  denies  the  right  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
bestow  on  Mr  M^Leod  the  right  of  obliging  him  to  accept  or  to  refuse  his  pastoral 
visitation  ;  and  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  principle  in  him  to  admit  the  parish 
minister  to  his  dwelling  because  he  is  a  parish  minister.  As  a  Christian  friend,  or 
as  a  Christian  minister,  the  Dissenters  of  Linlithgow,  we  hope,  will  always  welcome 
Mr  M^Leod  in  all  his  efforts  to  do  good ;  but  if  they  are  to  welcome  him  in  these 
capacities,  they  ought  to  stipulate  that  there  shall  be  reciprocity,  so  that  the 
Churchmen  of  Linlithgow  shall  open  their  doors  to  Messrs  Scrymgeour,  Buchanan, 
Carmichael,  and  Lemon. 
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BROAD  AND  NARROW. 

Broad  and  Narrow :  Which  is  which  ?  Our  object  in  what  follows  is  to 
show  that  this  question  is  not  so  superfluous  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
be,  and  that  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  have  a  certain  application  of 
terms,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  called  in  question.  In  the  cun*ent 
language  of  the  present  day  the  terms  Broad  and  Narrow  are  applied 
respectively  to  two  different  classes  of  religious  opinions ;  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  inquire  if  this  application  of  the  terms  is  warrantable — it 
what  is  usually  called  Broad  is  really  broad,  and  if  what  is  usually  called 
Narrow  is  really  narrow.  This  question  has  to  do  only  with  a  name ;  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  uninteresting  and  unimportant.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  cases  in  which  there  is  not  much  in  a  name ;  but  human  nature  is 
so  constituted  that  a  name  is  oflen  of  great  importance.  An  unworthy  cause 
has  sometimes  beeh  promoted  by  means  of  a  name  dexterously  chosen,  and 
a  good  cause  has  sometimes  been  retarded  in  consequence  of  some  inappro- 
priate and  repulsive  appellation.  The  followers  of  Joe  Smith,  for  example, 
are  polygamists.  This  is  their  chief  characteristic;  but,  for  proselytizing 
purposes,  they  find  it  much  better  to  call  themselves  *  Latter  Day  Saints.' 

Give  a  doctrine,  or  a  system  of  doctrines,  a  fine  name,  and  you  do  far 
more  for  it  than  if  you  could  adduce  the  strongest  argument  in  its 
support.  Many  see  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  are  carried  away  with  it, 
who  could  never  feel  the  force  of  the  others.  In  this  respect,  the  adherents 
and  advocates  of  certain  principles  and  opinions  have  shown  considerable 
skill.  It  is  considered  a  proof  of  great  enlightenment,  most  profound  learn- 
ing, and  immense  intellectual  capacity,  to  entertain  broad  and  liberal  views 
about  religion.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  people  to  wish  to  be  thought  very 
enlightened,  and  very  learned,  and  very  intellectual,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  should  seek  to  have  this  wish  gratified  on  somewhat  easy  terms. 
To  meet  this  state  of  matters,  the  epithet  Broad  has  been  appropriated  by  a 
certain  party,  while  the  epithet  Narrow  has  been  applied  to  their  opponents  ; 
and  their  name  is  found  to  be  a  tower  of  strength.  Many  sympathize  with 
the  Broad  school,  just  because  of  the  name,  and  because,  in  their  estimation, 
the  name  Broad  is  synonymous  with  ability,  intelligence,  and  progress.  In 
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these  circumstances  it  maybe  interesting  to  inquire,' and  important  to  deter- 
mine, whether  or  not  the  Broad  party  are  really  broad,  and  the  Narrow  are 
narrow  after  all.  For  our  guidance  in  this  inquiry,  let  us  look  at  a  few 
general  principles,  in  reference  to  which  the  two  parties  are  at  variance  with 
each  other. 

The  divine  character  is  one  of  those  great  and  fundamental  subjects  on 
which  they  are  not  at  one.  Among  theologians  of  what  is  called  the  Narrow 
school  it  is  held  as  a  radical  principle,  that  about  God  there  is  much  that 
is  incomprehensible ;  that  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
his  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  than  our  thoughts ;  that 
we  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God,  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection ;  that  while  in  his  word  and  in  his  works,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  providence,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  Him,  still  there 
are  many  things  concerning  Him  which  even  the  highest  and  most  gifted  of 
his  creatures  do  not  know,  and  many  things  they  would  not  understand 
even  although  they  knew  them.  The  adherents  of  the  so-called  Narrow 
creed  believe  and  maintain,  without  hesitation  and  without  reserve,  that  God 
is  infinite.  The  Narrow  school  take  the  very  broadest  views  of  God.  When 
they  profess  that  they  believe  Him  to  be  omnipotent,  they  really  mean  what 
they  say ;  they  believe  that  with  Him  all  things  are  possible ;  that  He  is 
ever  doing  wonders ;  and  that  the  most  astounding  miracles  have  been  and 
may  still  be  accomplished  by  the  word  of  his  power.  When  they  speak  of 
Him  as  omniscient,  they  mean  that  He  really  and  truly  knows  all  things, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  deceived  or  mistaken.  When  they  profess  their 
belief  in  his  sovereignty,  they  regard  Him  as  indeed  a  king, — the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, — one  who  holds  in  his  hands  a  real  and  not  a 
mere  nominal  sceptre.  They  regard  Him  not  as  a  mere  titular  monarch, 
but  as  a  reigning  sovereign.  They  believe  that  He  rules,  and  demands 
obedience  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  other  divine  perfection  and  prerogative. 
Let  them  be  examined  in  detail,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  disciples  of  the 
so-called  Narrow  school  take  the  very  broadest  views  of  them  all.  Besides 
taking  a  broad  view  of  each  divine  perfection,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  made 
known,  they  leave  a  broad  margin  for  heights  and  depths  in  the  divine 
character  which  the  highest  created  intelligence  can  neither  scale  nor  fathom. 
They  believe  that  as  '  no  man  kno'weth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit 
of  a  man  which  is  in  him,  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  but  the 
Spirit  of  God.'  With  such  views  of  the  divine  character,  they  feel  that  they 
dare  not  dogmatize  about  God, — that  they  dare  not  say  He  cannot  do  this, 
or  He  will  not  do  that, — they  feel  that  in  everything  about  Him  they  are 
standing  on  holy  ground. 

In  the  Broad  school  of  theology  we  meet  with  sentiments  about  God 
of  a  very  different  cast.  According  to  their  teaching  and  reasoning,  his 
attributes  are  divine  only  in  name.  It  is  of  course  admitted  that  He  is 
omnipotent ;  but  his  omnipotence  is,  in  their  estimation,  evidently  of  a  very 
limited  description.  This  fact  comes  out  in  connection  with  various  aspects 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  in  none  more  so  than  when  He  is  viewed  as  the 
hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  He  is,  no  doubt,  omnipotent,  say  our  Broad 
theologians,  but  He  is  not  so  omnipotent  as  to  control  the  laws  of  nature 
which  his  own  hand  has  established.  It  is  vain  to  pray  to  Him  for  the 
removal  of  calamities,  because  the  laws  of  nature  must  take  their  coarse. 
He  is  omnipotent,  but  He  is  so  bound  up  that  his  omnipotence  can  act  only 
in  a  certain  way.    This  is  the  Broad  view  of  omnipotence.    This  class  of 
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divines  do  not  say  that  He  is  not  omniscient,  but  they  frequently  say  some- 
thing very  like  it.  His  omniscience  must  often  be  ignored.  An  honest 
admission  of  the  fact  that  all  things  are  known  to  God,  and  that  He  cannot 
be  deceived,  is  fatal  to  many  of  their  favourite  theories.  They  admit  that 
He  is  a  King ;  but  their  ideas  of  his  sovereignty  are  certainly  not  remark- 
able for  their  breadth.  They  not  only  give  a  more  prominent  place  to  his 
fatherhood  than  to  his  sovereignty ;  but  in  their  broad  way  of  looking 
at  things,  the  latter  is  so  narrowed  as  to  disappear  altogether  except  in  name. 
Indeed,  the  smallest  human  prince  is,  according  to  their  teaching,  more  of 
a  sovereign  than  the  King  of  kings. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  enlightened  disciples  of  the  Broad  school 
have  remarkably  narrow  views  of  God.  With  them  God  is  really  not  a 
God  at  all !  He  is  only  a  man  deified ;  a  being  whom  they  seem  to  think 
they  fully  comprehend,  and  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
He  could  not  do  certain  things,  for  the  profound  reason  that  the]}  think  so, 
and  that  He  would  not  utter  certain  words'  for  reasons  equally  conclusive 
and  unanswerable.  They  proceed  on  the  general  principle  that  his  ways 
are  as  their  ways,  and  his  thoughts  as  their  thoughts.  Guided  by  their  own 
tastes,  and  inclinations,  and  interests,  and  fancies,  they  set  up  a  standard 
of  their  own,  and  deliberately  proceed  to  measure  the  attributes  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  infinite  Jehovah  by  it.  They  describe  around  Him  an  arbi- 
trary circle,  and  tell  us  that  He  cannot,  or  has  so  bound  himself  that  He  will 
not,  step  beyond  it.  Look,  then,  at  these  two  pictures  :  the  enlarged  views  of 
God  entertained  by  those  who  are  usually  called  Narrow,  and  the  contracted 
views  of  Him  which  those  who  call  themselves  Broad  cherish  and  maintain, 
and  then  ponder  the  question :  Broad  and  Narrow  :  Which  is  which  ? 

Another  subject  on  which  the  two  parties  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  is  the  word  of  God.  The  so-called  Narrow  school  accept  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  this  sense.  They  believe  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  They  admit  that  there  are  many 
things  in  the  Bible  hard  to  be  understood  ;  that  there  are  some  descriptions 
relating  to  the  past  that  were  once  better  understood  than  they  are  now ; 
that  there  are  predictions,  long  since  fulfilled,  but  referring  to  times,  and 
places,  and  peoples,  about  whom  so  little  is  now  known,  that  the  predic- 
tions and  their  fulfilment  are  enveloped  in  the  deepest  mystery ;  and  that 
there  are  predictions  about  the  future,  the  meaning  of  which  shall  yet  be 
more  clearly  seen.  They  do  not  deny  that  there  are  portions  of  Scripture 
that  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  only  on  a  state  of  things  that  has  since 
passed  away.  They  admit  that  there  are  words  and  phrases,  about  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  is  room  for  doubt ;  and  that  even,  through  the 
carelessness  of  transcribers,  verbal  inaccuracies  have  found  their  way  into 
the  sacred  text,  too  obvious  to  be  called  in  question.  They  know  quite  well 
that  in  the  statements  of  the  sacred  writers  a  few  apparent  discrepancies 
exist ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  supposed  narrowness,  they  somehow  take 
a  very  broad  liberal  view  of  the  matter.  They  regard  these  as  very  trivial 
circumstances.  They  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  scribes  and  printers 
are  not  infallible,  and  with  all  the  results  of  hostile  criticism  before  their 
eyes,  their  faith  in  the  whole  Bible,  as  the  word  of  God  remains  unshaken. 
They  believe,  notwithstanding  these  apparent  and  easily  accounted  for 
blemishes  in  some  portions  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  holy  men  of  old  spake  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.   They  believe  that,  with  the  exceptions  referred  to,  every  book 
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and  every  chapter  and  every  verse  is  an  essential  part  of  God's  holy  oracles. 
Notwithstanding  their  contracted  and  illiberal  mental  constitution,  they 
manage  to  take  such  a  broad  view  of  the  Bible,  as  to  see  in  all  its  parts  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  aim  ;  a  variety  of  streams,  but  one  great  fountain ; 
a  multitude  of  hands,  but  all  under  the  guidance  of  one  all-wise  and  infinite 
mind.  Even  in  those  portions  of  Scripture  that  relate  to  times  and  nations 
that  have  passed  away,  they  can  find  religious  truths  and  moral  principles 
of  universal  application.  So  much  for  the  treatment  the  Bible  receives  at 
the  hand  of  those  who  are  stigmatized  as  narrow  and  illiberal ;  how  then 
does  it  fare  among  those  who  boast  so  loudly  of  their  breadth  ? 

The  Broad  party  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God, 
but  deny  that,  as  a  whole,  it  deserves  to  be  so  designated.  From  their 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Scriptures,  it  is  evident  that  their  views  of  inspira- 
tion are  narrow  in  the  extreme ;  so  narrow  indeed  as  to  be  nearly  invisible. 
If  they  honestly  believe  that  the  Bible  even  contains  the  word  of  God,  it  is 
surprising  that  their  usual  treatment  of  it  is  not  characterized  by  a  little 
more  reverence  and  caution.  A  letter  here,  and  a  word  there,  and  a  number 
somewhere  else,  often  afford  ample  foundation  for  a  superstructure  not  less 
fantastic  than  it  is  fanciful.  They  adopt  certain  arbitrary  principles  of 
criticism,  and  these  principles  are  applied  by  them  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  they  were  dealing  with  unchallenged  and  unchallengeable  physical  laws. 
Give  the  comparative  anatomist  the  fragment  of  a  bone,  and  he  can  pro- 
duce the  entire  skeleton  of  a  creature  which  human  eye  has  never  seen ; 
but  the  Broad  party,  by  the  use  of  the  higher  criticism,  can  do  far  greater 
wonders  if  they  have  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  fragment  at  their  com- 
mand. With  all  their  boasted  breadth,  they  take  the  narrowest  possible 
view  of  the  Bible.  The  evidence  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  is  varied  and 
abundant;  but  so  narrow  and  contracted  is  their  .view  of  the  matter,  that  in 
their  estimation  a  jot  or  tittle  inadvertently  introduced  by  some  careless 
copyist  is  quite  sufficient  to  outweigh  it  all. 

The  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  they  tell  us,  but  it  contains  it.  If  so, 
how  unspeakably  important  must  it  be  for  men  to  know  what  God's  word 
really  is !  Let  those  who  know  so  much,  out  of  pity  to  benighted  Christen- 
dom, attempt  to  solve  this  problem.  We  should  like  very  much  to  see  a 
Broad  school  Bible, — a  selection  of  passages  from  Scripture ;  or,  if  this  is 
asking  too  much,  a  list  of  doctrines  and  duties  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  a  conclave  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  this  school  would  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  to  be  the  word  of  God.  This,  however,  is  something  we 
do  not  expect  very  soon  to  see.  Let  each  individual  of  this  party  reject 
the  portion  which  he,  under  the  guidance  of  his  Christian  consciousness, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  higher  criticism,  dislikes,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  what  remains  for  them  all  to  unite  about  is  reduced  to  very  small 
dimensions.  We  should  like  to  see  the  wheat,  after  what  one  or  other  of  tbe 
Broad  school  would  call  chaff  has  been  removed.  Colenso  and  his  friends 
have  disposed  of  a  goodly  part  of  the  Bible.  They  are  still  engaged  in 
prosecuting  this  work,  which  they  imagine  to  be  a  laudable  Christian 
enterprise.  If  their  principles  are  sound,  they  may  very  easily  get  quit  of  it 
all.  Moses  is  gone,  the  prophets  must  follow  :  the  great  Teacher  himself 
has  been  impugned,  and  evangelists  and  apostles  found  wanting.  These  are 
the  results  aimed  at,  and  in  their  own  opinion  accomplished,  not  by  infidels, 
but  by  Broad  school  divines,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  a  good  deal 
about  their  own  learning,  and  their  own  talents,  and  even  their  own  piety, 
and  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  Bible  contains  the  wqrd  of  Qod.  Look 
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then  at  fhese  two  parties.  The  so-called -narrow-minded  party  receive  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  a  few  blots  of  human  origin.  Those 
who  glory  in  the  name  Broad,  curtail  and  destroy  it  piecemeal  for  the 
most  trifling  reasons,  till  they  have  rendered  it  so  uncertain  and  undefined, 
as  to  make  it  virtually  a  mere  nonentity.  Here,  again,  the  question  may 
be  repeated,  Broad  and  Narrow  :  Which  is  which  ? 

Another  subject  on  which  the  two  parties  stre  not  at  one,  is  the  atonement. 
The  reputed  Narrow  party  maintain  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate ; 
that  He  assumed  human  nature,  and  was  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law ;  that  He  lived  and  died  ;  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  and  that  He 
did  all  this  to  save  sinners.  They  believe  that  man,  as  a  sinner,  is  guilty 
and  liable  to  punishment,  because  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  and  because, 
although  God  is  a  Father,  and  as  such,  willing  to  forgive.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  a  just  and  holy  sovereign,  and  as  such,  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty.  They  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  took  man's  place  and  bore 
his  punishment ;  that  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised 
for  our  iniquities  ;  that  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us  ;  that  He  bore  on  his 
own  head  the  curse  of  a  broken  law,  that  men  might  be  delivered  from  it. 
They  maintain  that  man,  as  a  sinner,  is  polluted,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  died 
to  cleanse  him  from  his  pollution  ;  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin ;  that  through  his  atonement  sinners  are  purified  as  well  as 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  maintain  that  man  is  depraved,  and 
that,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  important  moral  effects  are  produced  on 
him ;  that  He  died  not  only  to  redeem  men  from  guilt,  but  also  from 
iniquity,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works  ;  that  the  work  of  sanctification,  as  well  as  the  act  of  justification,  is 
founded  on  his  atonement.  In  a  word,  the  so-called  Narrow  school  take  a 
very  broad  view  of  the  atonement.  In  its  nature,  its  design,  and  its  results, 
it  is  in  their  estimation  a  work  of  unspeakable  magnitude ;  the  actual  source 
of  heavenly  and  spiritual  blessings  of  inestimable  value.  Such,  then,  are 
the  Narrow  views  of  the  atonement.  Let  us  look  if  we  find  more  breadth 
among  those  with  whom  it  might  be  expected,  from  the  name  they  assume, 
and  the  style  in  which  they  usually  speak  both  of  themselves  and  of  those 
who  happen  to  differ  from  them. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Broad  school — at  least  by  that  section  of  it  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned — that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  the 
Word  was  God.  We  are  not  now  dealing  with  Unitarians  or  Socinians,  or 
any  other  class  of  Ecce  Homoists,  but  with  that  class  of  the  Broad  school 
who  profess  to  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  divine.  They  admit 
that  this  Divine  Being  became  man,  that  on  our  earth  He  lived  a  life  of 
active  usefulness,  that  during  the  whole  of  his  public  career  He  was  a  man 
of  sorrows,  suffered  privation  in  many  forms,  and  at  last  died  an  ignominious 
death  on  the  cross  of  Calvary.  They  admit  that  all  this  was  by  divine 
appointment,  and  that  God  does  nothing  in  vain.  What  then,  according  to 
the  Broad  party,  was  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  all  this  ? 

They  admit  that  man  is  a  guilty  creature ;  but  according  to  them  Christ 
did  not  die  to  deliver  man  from  guilt.  His  death  was  not  a  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice.  It  is  not  on  the  ground  of  anything  He  has  done  that  sinners 
are  pardoned,  and  accepted,  and  purified,  and  sanctified,  and  glorified.  He 
does  not  need  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  because 
God  as  a  Father  deals  with  sinners  as  his  prodigal  children,  and  stands 
with  open  arms  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  will  only  repent  and  return 
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to  Him.  He  is  not  angry  with  tkem.  He  does  not  need  to  be  reconciled 
to  them.  There  is  no  need  for  any  one  taking  their  place,  and  suffering  in 
their  stead  ;  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  altogether  uncalled  for.  With  these 
negations  before  us,  the  question  recurs :  What  was  the  object  to  be 
accomplished?  Why  did  the  Son  of  God  become  man  and  suffer  and  die? 
In  answer  to  this  question,  the  disciples  of  the  Broad  school  are  compelled 
to  take  the  narrowest  possible 'Tiew  of  the  atonement. 

The  Son  of  God,  according  to  them,  suffered  and  died  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, to  convince  sinners  of  the  divine  love  towards  them,  and  nothing 
more.  It  was  not  to  atone  for  sin,  but  to  show  that  the  Father  loved 
them.  Can  any  view  of  the  atonement  be  more  narrow  and  contracted 
than  this  ?  The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  and  suffered  and  died,  merely 
to  demonstrate  a  truth,  in  support  of  which  the  evidence  is  otherwise  abun- 
dant and  conclusive.  In  Eden  and  in  Canaan,  in  Egypt  and  in  Babylon,  at 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  by  his  tender  words  and  his  gracious  deeds, 
the  love  of  God  has  been  manifested  so  clearly  and  conspicuously,  that  if 
the  mere  manifestation  of  it  had  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  his  gracious 
purposes,  nothing  further  was  in  reality  required.  God's  love  had  been 
often  manifested  in  a  way  fitted  to  open  the  blindest  eye,  and  to  melt  the 
hardest  heart.  And  yet,  according  to  the  Broad  school,  it  was  only  to 
furnish  an  additional  illustration  of  what  had  already  been  so  richly  dis- 
played, that  He  who  was  rich  became  poor,  that  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane 
had  been  endured,  and  the  bitter  cup  of  the  cross  drunk  to  the  very  dregs. 
For  thousands  of  years  God  had  furnished  proof  upon  proof  of  his  love  to 
sinners,  and  his  readiness  to  pardon  them  ;  and  yet,  according  to  our  Broad  | 
school  divines.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  give  an  additional  proof  of  his  in- 
terest in  them  by  allowing  his  own  Son,  his  fellow  and  his  equal,  to  be  cru- 
cified and  slain — not  as  their  substitute,  not  to  secure  anything  substantial 
for  them,  but  simply  to  show  that  He  loved  them.  For  thousands  of  years  j 
He  had  been  entreating  sinners  to  come  to  Him,  and  furnishing  them  with  I 
ample  evidences  of  his  sincerity  and  his  faithfulness ;  and,  according  to 
our  Broad  school  divines,  He  further  encourages  them  to  trust  in  Him  by 
such  a  withdrawal  of  his  countenance  from  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  Be  i 
was  well  pleased,  during  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,  as  to  call  forth  | 
the  exclamation,  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me!'  We 
dare  not  venture  to  limit  the  Almighty ;  and  if  it  had  been  a  Scripture 
doctrine,  or  if  Scripture  had  even  been  silent  on  the  subject  that  the  only 
relation  in  which  God  stands  to  man  is  that  of  a  Father,  that  '  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  his  creatures,  and  is  training  them  all  under  a  truly  paternal 
discipline;'  that  He  can  pardon  sinners  without  any  satisfaction  to  his  law 
and  justice,  and  that  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  therefore  unnecessary,— if 
this  view  of  the  case  had  been  scriptural,  or  even  not  opposed  to  Scripture, 
we  might  have  received  it  without  gainsaying  as  one  of  the  deep  things  of 
God — we  might  have  been  content  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved,  how  God 
can  be  just  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly;  but  it  would  certainly  furnish  us 
with  an  example  of  what  we  never  meet  with  elsewhere  in  the  divine 
procedure — of  means  employed  of  unspeakable  magnitude  to  accomplish 
a  result,  great  no  doubt  in  itself,  but  small  in  this  respect, .  that  it  had 
been  otherwise  secured.  It  furnishes  no  adequate  reason  for  the  fact  that 
the  Son  of  God  became  man,  and  suffered  and  died. 

How  very  narrow,  then,  is  the  Broad  view  of  the  atonement  I  In  Scrip- 
ture the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  language,  indicate  something  more  than  that  it  was  a 
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mere  illustration  of  God's  love  to  man.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  a  propitiation,  an 
atonement,  a  price,  a  ransom.  It  is  spoken  of  as  securing  salvation,  re- 
demption, forgiveness,  adoption,  sanctification,  and  other  heavenly  and 
spiritual  blessings.  Tliese  facts  frive  us  a  broad,  glorious  view  of  Christ's 
work  on  earth, — ^something  satisfying  to  the  mind  and  the  conscience  and 
the  heart ;  but  they  are  ignored  and  explained  away  by  the  Broad  school, 
till  little  or  nothing  is  left  behind.  The  extensive,  consoling,  satisfying, 
and,  as  we  believe,  scriptural  view  of  the  atonement,  entertained  by  the 
so-called  Narrow  school,  is  opposed  to  the  '  Christian  consciousness '  of  Broad 
school  divines.  They  dislike  it,  and  before  this  dislike  the  great  mass  of 
positive  evidence  in  its  support  must  give  way ;  the  typical  ritual  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church  becomes  unmeaning  and  worthless ;  the  language  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets  and  apostles  is  fitted  only  to  mislead,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  Teacher  himself  becomes  utterly  inexplicable. 

Look  again  at  the  two  pictures  :  the  one  party  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
atonement,  maintain  that  it  was  meant  to  accomplish  great  and  manifold 
results,  and  that  it  did  accomplish  them ;  the  other  party  affirm  that  the 
same  great  sacrifice  was  made  to  prove  a  simple  fact,  in  proof  of  which 
there  existed  other  evidence,  both  palpable  and  abundant,  and  to  which 
more  might  have  been  added  had  it  been  required,  without  rendering  it 
necessary  that  God's  own  Son  should  suffer  and  die.  The  one  party  form 
their  views  about  this  all-important  subject  on  the  broad  ground  of  Scripture 
evidence ;  the  other  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  their  own  sense  of 
what  is  right.  The  one  party  receive  all  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  this 
subject ;  the  other  take  only  as  much  of  it  as  happens  to  harmonize  with 
their  own  prepossessions.  Look  at  all  this,  and  you  will  scarcely  deny  that 
there  is  room  for  the  question,  Broad  and  Narrow :  Which  is  which  ?  You 
may  perhaps  even  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  broad,  liberal  views  of 
divine  truth  are  really  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  usually  designated 
illiberal  and  narrow-minded,  while  among  those  who  are  always  boasting  of 
their  breadth  it  is  the  reverse.  In  reference  to  various  other  topics  on  which 
the  two  parties  differ  from  each  other,  a  similar  comparison  might  be  made 
with  like  results.  In  whatever  respects,  therefore,  the  Broad  school  is  broad, 
it  is  certainly  not  in  the  possession  of  enlarged  liberal  views  of  divine  truth. 
Their  common  mode  of  speaking  of  those  who  differ  from  them,  is  to  repre- 
sent them  as  ignorant,  bigoted,  illiberal,  and  stationary,  and  to  assume  that 
all  the  learning  and  ability  and  enlightened  progress  in  existence  are  found 
only  among  themselves.  If  they  do  not  believe  this,  it  is  certainly  not  very 
honest  in  them  to  say  it ;  and  if  this  is  really  their  belief,  it  is  not  very 
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We  turn  now  to  consider  the  conflict  which  Christianity  waged  with  the 
pagan  mythology. 

The  heathen  worship  was  a  grossly  sensuous,  and  we  may  also  add, 
sensual  worship.  It  had  everywhere  its  magnificent  temples,  its  stirring 
festivals,  its  statues  of  the  gods,  its  altars,  and  its  sacrifices.  The  whole 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  pervaded  by  their  mythology.  The 
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epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  dramas  of  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Earipides, 
and  the  statelier  and  graver  works  of  their  historians  were  all  full  of  de- 
scriptions of  the  gods,  allusions  to  their  worship,  statements  of  their  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  men,  or  invocations  for  their  aid.  The  daily  life  of 
the  people  was  wholly  intertwined  with  religious  rites ;  and  the  whole  land, 
mountain,  forest,  and  stream,  was  peopled  with  tutelary  gods.  Their  jour- 
neys were  begun,  and  their  worldly  enterprises  undertaken,  by  an  appeal 
for  their  help.  Reared  in  the  midst  of  idolatry,  accustomed  to  associate 
with  acceptable  religious  service  all  the  sacrificial  rites  and  votive  offerings 
in  their  temples,  and  trained  up  in  the  belief  that  their  mythology  was  no 
crude  creation  of  ignorance  and  superstition  but  the  very  truth,  the  un- 
educated must  have  had  all  their  strongest  prejudices  enlisted  in  its  favour. 

Moreover,  the  whole  ritual  of  heathenism  was  maintained  and  protected 
by  the  state.  Even  those  who  had  lapsed  into  scepticism,  and  who  could 
sneer,  like  Juvenal,  at  the  traditional  religious  belief,  held  by  the  necessity 
of  publicly  supporting  religion  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Nay,  it  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  state  ;  and  thousands 
had  the  most  powerful  worldly  motives  for  opposing  its  separation  and 
overthrow.  '  It  was,'  says  Dr  Croly,  '  a  state  religion  guarded  and  fought 
for  by  the  armed  strength  of  the  most  powerful  government  of  the  greatest 
of  all  empires.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  owed  their  daily  bread  to 
their  connection  with  that  religion.  Millions  on  millions  had  identified  it 
with  all  their  conceptions  of  life,  of  enjoyment,  and  of  that  obscure  hope  in 
which  the  heathen  saw  a  life  to  come.  The  noble  families  of  Rome  owed 
to  it  a  large  portion  of  their  rank  and  influence.  There  is  indeed  no 
instance  on  record  of  a  religion  so  strongly  embedded  in  the  passions,  pro- 
spects, and  general  influence  of  a  government  and  nobility.  The  connection 
between  the  church  and  state  was  at  once  of  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  intimate  nature.  The  emperor  himself  was  high  priest.  The  noble 
might  be  a  priest  without  neglecting  the  sternest  prizes  of  ambition.  He 
might  on  one  day  lead  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  Jove  as  pontiff,  and 
on  the  next  as  a  consul  and  a  conqueror.  Emolument,  influence,  the 
sanctity  attached  to  official  rank,  all  bound  the  nobles  to  the  pagan  estab- 
lishment. There  was  no  worldly  penalty  to  repel  the  union.  The 'ensigns 
of  political  power  were  not  to  be  laid  down  by  the  hand  that  took  up  the 
augural  staff ;  the  armour  might  be  worn  under  the  sacrificial  robe.  The 
bloodshed  of  civil  war,  the  ambition  which  usurped  the  state,  even  the 
deepest  excesses  of  the  luxury  of  Rome,  were  not  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  the  priesthood  by  the  long  succession  of  fierce  rivals  to  the 
throne.  The  rank  of  the  chief  pontiff  was  for  life;  and  his  power  was 
worthy  of  all  but  imperial  envy.  He  commanded  the  whole  religious 
ministry.  So,  too,  the  apparent  trifling  of  the  augurs  included  the  material 
of  great  public  power.  The  augur  hostile  to  the  newly-elected  consul  could 
drive  him  from  the  ivory  chair  by  the  simple  declaration  that  the  heavens 
were  unpropitious.  This  formidable  influence  rendered  a  seat  in  the  College 
of  Augurs  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  who  contemplated  the  high 
offices  of  the  state.  Thus  the  priesthood  of  ancient  Rome  was  cemented 
into  the  state.  The  nobility,  instead  of  looking  with  envy  at  its  wealth, 
with  contempt  at  its  pacific  pursuits,  or  with  hostility  at  its  power,  felt  an 
interest  in  the  security  of  the  great  hierarchy,  in  whose  honours  they  were 
to  possess  the  principal  share,  and  in  whose  strength  was  to  consist  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  own.  It  was  a  gigantic  growth  of  policy  and  power, 
rooted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Roman  constitution,  shooting  its  fibres 
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through  every  comer  of  the  empire,  and  towering  to  a  height  and  expan- 
sion, beneath  which  all  other  idolatries  were  at  once  sheltered  and  thrown 
into  eclipse.' 

Such  were  the  character  and  strength  of  that  gigantic  superstition  against 
which  Christianity  arrayed  itself.  Hitherto  idolatry  had  not  been  proscrip- 
tiye.  No  heathen  nation  sought  to  impose  its  religion  upon  another  which 
it  had  conquered.  Strangers  were  not  prevented  from  worshipping  their 
own  gods.  Nay,  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  conciliate  the  different  races 
under  her  rule  by  placing  statues  of  their  gods  within  the  Pantheon.  But 
the  claim  which  was  put  forth  by  the  apostles  was  not  that  Jesus  should 
have  a  niche  there  as  well  as  Jupiter,  but  that  He  and  He  alone  should  be 
acknowledged  the  Lord  of  all.  Christianity  arrayed  itself  against  every 
other  form  of  religion.  It  declared  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  no 
gods.  It  taught  that  their  mythology  was  as  dishonouring  to  the  true  God 
as  it  was  false,  and  it  claimed  for  Him,  as  revealed  in  Jesus,  exclusive  homage. 
In  this  Christianity  was  intolerant ;  it  could  suffer  no  rival  religions  by  its 
side.  Its  position  was  one  of  antagonism  to  all  religions ;  the  war  it  pro- 
claimed was  a  war  of  extermination ;  and  thus  it  naturally  drew  down  upon 
itself  the  fierce  persecution  against  which  it  had  to  struggle  at  the  first. 

But  the  exclusiveness  of  its  claims  was  not  the  only  obstacle  in  its  way. 
What  had  it  to  offer  to  draw  men  off  from  the  gorgeous  rites  and  festivals  of 
idolatry  1  What  new  prizes  did  it  hold  out  to  those  who  had  fattened  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  multitude  I  It  had  no  temple  ;  it  had  no  sacrifices  ;  it 
had  no  mad  licentious  festivals ;  it  presented  no  worldly  honours.  It  set 
up  a  purely  spiritual  worship ;  it  eschewed  image  and  statue  ;  it  called  on 
all  men  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
their  Saviour,  to  imbibe  his  Spirit,  and  to  imitate  his  life.  Instead  of  pro- 
mising worldly  preferment,  it  predicted  tribulation  as  the  lot  of  the  faithful, 
and  taught  that  only  in  the  life  to  come  were  men  to  look  for  perfect 
blessedness. 

How  could  such  a  religion  win  to  itself  the  votaries  of  idolatry  1  How 
could  it  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  priests  and  magistrates,  whose 
worldly  influence  and  wealth  were  imperilled  by  its  progress  ?  How  could 
it  so  seize  the  deluded  and  degraded  masses  of  the  people,  as  to  constrain 
them  to  renounce  their  idolatrous  rites  and  sensual  courses  ?  The  ties  that 
bound  them  to  their  idolatry  were  numerous  and  strong.  It  was  a  system 
which  was  admirably  adapted  to  gratify  the  selfish  and  depraved  nature  of 
man.  To  renounce  it  involved  the  crucifixion  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the 
abandonment  of  rites  endeared  to  them  by  their  antiquity  and  by  associa- 
tions from  their  earliest  years,  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  friends  and 
the  favour  of  the  ruling  powers.  It  was  throwing  away  every  chance  of 
worldly  advancement,  and  choosing  a  life  of  poverty  and  bitter  trial.  Can 
it  be  imagined  that  the  mere  preaching  of  a  few  despised  Jews  could  have 
led  men  to  make  this  sacrifice,  if  there  had  been  no  truth  in  Christ's  history  1 
Their  feeble  voice  would  have  been  lost  in  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
had  it  not  been  more  than  the  voice  of  man.  Their  moral  teaching,  pure 
though  it  was,  would  have  fallen  dead  on  the  degraded  masses,  as  that  of 
the  philosophers  had  done  before  them,  had  it  not  been  sustained  and 
quickened  by  divine  truth.  And  their  doctrine  of  God  and  pardon  and  eternal 
life  would  have  been  heard  as  an  idle  tale,  if  the  history  which  underlay  it, 
and  to  which  the  apostles  appealed  for  proof,  had  not  been  true.  What 
they  demanded  was  inquiry;  and  from  the  bold  and  uncompromising  attitude 
of  Christianity,  there  were  the  strongest  incentives  to  subject  its  credentials 
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to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  Nay,  from  this  very  attitude  it  met  with 
the  most  malignant  opposition. 

But  it  triumphed,  the  opposition  of  priest  and  magistrate  notwithstand- 
ing. Dagon  could  not  stand  before  the  ark  of  God.  The  pagan  mythology 
could  not  retain  its  hold  before  the  simple  but  sublime  gospel  of  Christ. 
It  was  compelled  to  bow  its  head,  and  to  own  that  in  that  gospel  there  was 
more  than  the  power  of  man,  even  the  power  of  God. 

One  other  conflict  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  which  Christianity  had  to 
wage  with  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

The  age  in  which  Christ  appeared  was  one  of  great  intellectual  activity. 
Alexandria  had  its  library  of  700,000  volumes,  and  14,000  students  in  its 
schools.  Athens  still  maintained  its  academic  popularity  ;  while,  as  centres 
of  active  thought  and  zealous  inquiry,  there  vied  with  it  the  cities  of  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  the  Syrian  Antioch,  Pergamos,  and  Tarsus.  Philosophy  flourished 
also  at  Rome,  and  had  likewise  its  schools  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Rhone.  The  speculations  which  were  rife  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles. 

At  this  period  the  sect  which  had  spread  itself  most  widely  throughout 
the  Roman  empire  was  that  of  the  Epicureans,  who  taught  that  '  if  there 
were  gods  they  took  no  care  of  human  affairs,'  that  the  '  soul  was  mortal/ 
and  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good.  The  moral  doctrine  of  their  founder 
was  indeed  somewhat  more  cautiously  stated,  but  his  practical  atheism  de- 
prived it  of  all  salutary  power,  and  turned  his  *  garden'  into  a  '  stye.' 

The  Cynics  were  also  numerous  and  widely  spread ;  and  their  doctrine, 
as  Tholuck  has  remarked,  '  must  have  destroyed  all  the  remains  of  piety 

and  morality  which  might  still  be  found  among  the  common  people  

The  Cynic  withdrew  himself  from  all  the  established  forms  of  society,  gave 
up  all  human  relations  towards  mankind,  contemned  his  country,  his  kindred, 
and  the  joys  of  wedded  love,  and  sought  his  consolation  in  a  self-complacent 
beastliness '  (86). 

StQicism — the  doctrines  which  Zeno  taught  in  the  porch — had  also  its 
adherents,  though  their  number  was  comparatively  small.  They  believed 
in  a  divinity,  but  it  was  in  a  divinity  under  the  iron  rule  of  fate.  Appalled 
at  the  corrupting  influence  of  Epicureanism,  they  tried  to  stem  its  torrent 
by  teaching  morals  of  a  sterner  kind.  They  drew  the  picture  of  a  wise  man 
— their  ideal  of  perfection — and  they  portrayed  him  as  one  who  could 
neither  be  moved  by  the  softer  affections  of  our  nature  nor  the  most  terrible 
of  calamities.  Perfection  consisted  in  apathy  or  impassibility ;  and  thus,  in 
trying  to  deify  man's  nature,  they  transformed  it  into  stone. 

Other  schools  had  their  representatives;  but  we  need  not  describe  them. 
Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  prevalence  of  philosophic  speculation  neither  con- 
firmed religious  faith  nor  elevated  the  tone  of  morals.  Among  the  educated 
unbelief  and  sensuality  went  hand  in  hand.  The  popular  views  of  the  gods 
were  abjured,  belief  in  a  future  life  was  abandoned,  and  a  chilling  scepti- 
cism, which  enervated  and  depraved,  spread  itself  everywhere.  Over  the 
masses  superstition  asserted  its  power ;  but  the  cultured  minds  shook  them- 
selves loose  from  its  fetters. 

Appearing  at  this  time,  Christianity  came  when  there  was  every  facility 
and  every  disposition  to  canvass  its  pretensions.  There  were  no  wars  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  people  ;  peace  reigned  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  men  were  free  to  listen  to  this  new  claimant,  and  to  test  its  credentials. 
How  bold  its  claims  1  how  sweeping  its  denunciations  !  How  novel,  too, 
its  doctrines !    It  revealed  a  God  who  is  in  all  and  over  all,  and  whose  care 
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extends  to  the  meanest  of  his  works.  It  taught  that  all  were  depraved  and 
under  wrath.  It  set  forth  Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  One, — '  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh/ — declared  that  his  death  was  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  that 
onlj  through  faith  in  his  blood  men  could  obtain  eternal  life.  It  spake  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  mission  was  to  open  the  eyes  and  change  the  hearts 
of  man.  It  placed  the  highest  good  neither  in  pleasure  nor  in  apathy,  but 
in  conformity  to  God's  will  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  his  Son. 

What  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  views  of  the  philosophers  than  these 
doctrines  f  What  could  bo  more  humbling  to  their  pride  ?  To  be  told 
that  a  Jew  crucified  as  a  malefactor  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  his  death 
was  an  expiation  of  human  guilt,  and  that  the  favour  of  God  was  to  be 
obtained  by  faith  in  Him,  all  this  was  foolishness  to  them  ;  and  the  first 
exposition  of  these  doctrines  was  received  with  a  shout  of  derision.  What 
less  likely  than  that  they  should  overturn  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
and  gather  into  the  number  of  their  followers  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
students  and  lovers  of  wisdom  ? 

Consider,  moreover,  the  personal  influence  of  the  apostles.  According 
to  the  view  of  greatness  then  prevalent,  they  were  men  '  of  no  reputation.' 
The  nation  to  which  they  belonged  was  small  and  despised.  Nor  did  they 
at  first  gather  the  noble  and  wise  around  them.  Celsus,  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Christianity,  jeers  at  this  fact,  saying,  '  Wool- workers,  cobblers,  leather 
dressers,  the  most  illiterate  and  vulgar  of  mankind,  were  zealous  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  and  addressed  themselves,  particularly  in  the  outset,  to  women 
and  children.'  Yet  these  poor  and  despised  men  put  the  philosophers  to 
flight.  The  wisdom  of  Greece  paled  before  the  light  of  the  cross.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  won  its  way  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
while  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  lost  their  hold,  and  no  longer  engrossed 
and  swayed  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age.  How  explaii>  its  triumph 
except  on  the  ground  that  He  who  knew  man's  needs  had  framed  it,  and 
that  its  appeals  to  the  life  and  miracles  of  its  Founder  could  not  be  refuted  1 

We  have  thus  hurriedly  glanced  at  the  opposition  which  Christianity  had 
to  encounter  at  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  Judaism,  heathen  licentiousness, 
idolatry,  and  philosophy.  Let  us  reflect  again,  and  for  a  moment,  on  the 
mighty  forces  which  were  thus  arrayed  against  it.  Passion,  prejudice, 
interest,  and  pride,  all  stood  on  Jewish  and  Gentile  soil  with  flrmly-planted 
foot  to  bar  its  way.  The  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  and  the  sword  of  the 
civil  power  were  thrown  across  its  path.  All  that  ridicule  and  argument 
and  persecution  unto  the  death  could  do  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
was  done.  And  yet  with  no  weapon  but  argument  it  won  its  way.  Like 
a  stream  which  flows  from  a  never-failing  fountain,  and  rises  superior  to 
every  barrier,  deepening  and  broadening  as  it  runs,  Christianity  extended, 
bearing  down  every  opposition,  and  in  its  supremacy  asserting  its  divinity. 

'  It  is  the  truth,'  to  quote  again  from  Dr  Kip,  with  whose  eloquent  words 
we  close, — *  it  is  the  truth  that  this  faith  is  divine,  or  what  was  sown  in 
weakness  could  never  have  been  thus  raised  in  glory.  A  mere  peasant  of 
Galilee  could  not  have  originated  a  system  which  was  thus  to  go  on  from 
conquering  to  conquer,  until  it  overthrew  the  profound  philosophy  of  Greece, 
and  the  deep-seated  paganisni  of  Rome.  The  eloquent  historian  who  wrote 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon  from  natural  causes.  But  the  five  which  he 
enumerates  could  never  have  produced  such  a  revolution.  Not  the  in- 
tolerant zeal  of  the  Christians,  or  the  clear  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
another  life,  or  the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  or 
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the  pure  and  austere  morals  of  its  members,  or  even  the  union  and  discipline 
of  the  new  Christian  community,  could  alone  have  prostrated  the  pride  of 
human  reasoning,  and  won  men  from  luxurious  vices,  persuading  them 
everywhere  to  learn  the  lessons  of  self-denial  and  take  up  the  cross. 

'  We  feel  that  we  must  look  higher  for  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.  We 
feel  that  God  was  with  his  church,  and  its  risen  Head  was  aiding  it,  or  it 
could  never  have  survived  the  storm,  and  come  down  to  our  day  with  its 
strength  unimpaired.  We  feel,  too,  that  the  past  is  a  pledge  for  the  future, 
and  that  time,  in  its  solemn  march,  shall  bring  before  us,  as  glorious  reedities, 
the  yet  higher  things  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  has  announced.  We 
will  plant  our  faith,  then,  on  this  cause  which  has  already  stood  the  test  of 
centuries.  We  will  not  be  dismayed  though  the  darkness  gathers  and  the 
hearts  of  men  are  failing;  but  will  ask  the  question,  "  Watchman  !  what  of 
the  night?"  well  knowing  that  the  answer  will  be,  "The  night  is  far 
spent  and  the  day  is  at  hand."  And  when  that  rooming  dawns,  and  in  the 
hour  of  the  church's  glory  she  stands  upon  the  holy  mountain,  and  uplifts 
the  anthem  of  triumph  which  the  redeemed  shall  sing  for  ever,  then  they 
who  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  the  time  of  his  conflict  shall  share  with 
Him  his  crown  and  kingdom.'  A.  0. 


'With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life :  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light.' — Psalm  xxxvi.  9. 

I  REMEMBE»  a  year  or  two  ago  paying  a  visit  along  with  a  friend  to  a  cele- 
brated collection  of  paintings.  We  passed  along  the  brilliant  galleries,  ad- 
miring what  we  thought  was  beautiful,  and  criticising  rather  freely  what  did 
not  so  commend  itself  to  our  admiration.  We  came  at  last  to  a  room  specially 
set  apart  for  what  was  called  the  famous  '  Turner  Collection.'  I  had  been 
looking  at  one  of  the  historical  pictures  of  that  celebrated  artist,  and  could 
not  help  confessing  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  disappointment.  The  groups 
of  figures  before  me  seemed  to  be  nothing  better  than  mere  daubs  of  paint ; 
light  and  shade  seemed  to  have  been  flung  upon  the  canvas  with  a  clumsy, 
if  not  with  a  careless  hand,  and  '  What  people  could  find  in  that  picture  to 
admire  and  wonder  at,*  I  said  to  my  friend,  who  had  just  come  up,  '  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.'  '  Ah ! '  said  he,  '  you  are  not  looking  at  it  in  the 
right  light ;'  and  he  led  me  back  a  few  paces  and  said,  '  Look  at  it  now ;  that 
is  the  proper  standpoint  from  which  to  see  it.'  And  never  till  that  moment 
had  I  been  fully  conscious  of  the  amazing  difference  which  a  few  steps 
backward  or  forward  could  effect  in  viewing  the  painter's  art.  The  blue 
waves  now  seemed  to  roll  and  break  in  living  masses  of  foam  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship ;  the  smoke  of  battle  seemed  to  belch  out  from  the  guns 
as  if  the  reality  were  before  you,  and  you  could  almost  fancy  you  saw  the 
men  upon  the  deck  trembling  with  rage  and  desperation  as  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar  fell.  My  feeling  of  disappointment  was  immediately  exchanged 
for  that  of  boundless  admiration,  now  that  I  had  come  to  view  the  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  author, 

•  Now,  what  was  my  mistake  as  to  these  pictures,  is  the  common  error 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  onlookers  at  other  things ;  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  look  at  them  from  the  right  point  of  "view.     They  select 
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their  own  standpoint,  and  will  see  things  in  their  own  light  Hence  all  the 
misjudgments,  all  the  misunderstandings,  all  the  discrepancies  of  opinion 
that  prevail  in  the  world.  When  one  brother  falls  out  with  another,  and 
uses  strong  and  uncharitable  language  about  his  conduct ;  when  men  form 
themselves  into  sections  and  parties,  and  contend  so  bitterly  for  their  own 
opinions ;  when  churches  and  congregations  come  to  misrepresent  and  decry 
each  others'  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  great  secret  that  lies  so  often  at  the 
bottom  of  the  quarrel  is  this,  that  they  are  looking  at  the  objects  of  dispute 
from  different  points  of  view. 

But  as,  in  the  case  of  the  picture  I  have  spoken  of,  there  was  only  one 
standpoint,  and  that  the  artist's,  from  which  this  great  work  could  be  pro- 
perly seen  ;  so  in  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  there  is  only 
one  standpoint  from  which  absolute  truth  can  be  discovered,  and  that  is  the 
Creator's.    It  is  only  in  God's  light  that  we  can  see  light  clearly. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men,  this  great  stand- 
point is  in  some  degree  reachable  ;  for  with  Christ  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
in  his  light  shall  we  see  light.  Once  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  and  led  to  put  our  trust  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  we 
immediately  begin  to  look  at  things  in  a  new  and  glorious  light.  Sin  with 
all  its  blackness,  redemption  in  all  its  fulness,  immortality  with  all  its 
blessedness,  and  heaven  with  all  its  glories,  are  some  of  the  mysteries  that 
are  clearly  brought  to  light  in  the  Saviour's  incarnation  :  '  In  Him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,' 

How  beautifully  is  this  great  truth  brought  out  in  the  Psalm  before  us  ! 
David  can  only  account  for  the  strange  thoughts,  conduct,  and  language  of 
the  wicked  by  ascribing  it  to  false  views  of  God.  *  The  transgression  of  the 
wicked  saith  within  my  heart.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.' 
False  views  of  God  give  rise  to  false  notions  of  himself:  *He  flattereth 
himself  in  his  own  eyes,  until  his  iniquity  be  found  to  be  hateful.'  False 
views  give  rise  to  false  language :  '  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  iniquity 
and  deceit.'  False  views  originate  sinful  projects  :  '  He  deviseth  mischief 
upon  his  bed.'  And  false  views  of  God  give  rise  to  false  notions  of  sin : 
*Heabhorreth  not  evil.'  How  different  was  it  with  the  Psalmist  him- 
self, who  had  caught  sight  of  the  true  character  of  God  in  the  person  and 
work  of  the  coming  Redeemer !  '  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens ; 
thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds.  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great 
mountains;  thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.  .  .  .  How  excellent  is  thy  loving- 
kindness,  O  God !  therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings.  .  .  For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life :  in  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light.'    In  further  illustration  of  this  truth,  then,  I  remark — 

I.  That  the  true  nature  of  SiN  is  undiscovered  till  it  is  seen  in  God's  light. 

Sin  is  the  secret  enmity  and  active  opposition  of  the  heart  to  God.  It 
has  its  roots  in  pride  and  unbelief :  a  desire  to  be  independent  of  God,  and  a 
belief  that  it  is  possible  to  exist  and  be  happy  without  Him.  *  Our  will  shall 
be  the  only  rule  of  our  conduct,  our  desires  the  only  motive  by  which  it 
shall  be  regulated,  and  our  lips  are  our  own  :  who  shall  be  lord  over  us  ? ' 
Seeing,  however,  that  God  is  in  heaven  and  we  are  upon  earth,  that  He  is 
an  infinite  and  unchangeable  Spirit,  who  cannot  be  reached  or  injured  by 
any  word  or  deed  of  ours,  this  secret  opposition  of  the  heart  could  only  be 
exercised,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the  agents  and  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  His  law  men  trampled  under  foot,  his  ordinances  of  religion 
they  openly  disregarded,  and  when  his  servants,  the  prophets,  were  sent  to 
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warn  them  of  their  danger,  '  thej  beat  one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned 
another;'  testifying  in  a  thousand  variety  of  ways  the  stern  resolve  of  the 
human  heart :  '  We  will  not  have  Him  to  reign  over  us.'  It  was  reserved, 
however,  for  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  person  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
to  develop  the  nature  and  to  unfold  the  character  of '  that  abominable  thing 
which  God  hates.'  The  law  had  been  God's  word,  the  prophets  had  been 
his  messengers ;  but  here  for  the  first  time  in  human  shape  and  form  stood 
the  Divine  One  himself.  His  coming  into  the  world  had  nothing  in  it  of 
itself  to  give  offence.  He  displaced  no  monarch  from  his  throne  ;  He  took 
possession  of  no  palace ;  He  laid  siege  to  no  city ;  He  conquered  no  country. 
His  character  and  language  were  not  such  as  were  calculated  to  stir  up 
hostility :  '  He  did  no  violence,  nor  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth.'  *  He 
neither  strove  nor  cried,  nor  did  any  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.'  '  He  was 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners;'  and  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  his  advent  into  the  world  was  the  signal  for  open  mutiny :  *  This 
is  the  heir,  come  let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us  seize  upon  his  inheritance.' 
Then  indeed  it  was  that  the  true  nature  and  character  of  sin  appeared. 
Then  it  was  seen  how  proud  it  was  when  his  own  nation  rejected  Him  be- 
cause He  was  poor,  how  treacherous  it  was  when  one  of  his  own  disciples 
led  the  way  to  his  apprehension,  how  unjust  and  unreasonable  it  was  when 
they  hated  and  condemned  Him  without  a  cause,  and  how  cruel  and  malig- 
nant it  was  when  they  nailed  Him  to  the  tree  !  Yes,  dear  friends,  here  in 
open  day,  around  the  cross  of  this  sinless  sufferer,  is  to  be  seen  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  sin.  Men  shudder  at  Milton's  picture  of  the  fallen 
archangel  lifting  his  impious  arm  against  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  We 
turn  in  horror  from  the  spectacle  and  think  it  almost  blasphemy  to  look  at 
it.  But  here  we  behold  our  own  race,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  they 
are  standing  around  the  same  Almighty  Being  in  human  form,  and  they  have 
dared  to  lift  their  blood-red  hands  against  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just !  No 
wonder  that  the  earth  trembled  and  shook  at  the  spectacle,  no  wonder  the 
sun  in  heaven  hid  his  face,  no  wonder  that  the  sleepers  in  the  graves 
sprang  forth ;  for  a  blow  had  been  struck  which  was  to  reverberate  through 
eternity  and  through  the  whole  universe  of  God, 

I  know  not,  brethren,  whether  any  of  you  have  ever  looked  at  it  in  this 
light  before  ;  but  there  it  8tand3  in  God's  light.  'Hear,  0  heavens  ;  and  give 
ear,  0  earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  I  have  nourished  end  brought  up 
children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.'  Rebellion  is  not  a  word  which 
we  like  to  hear  mentioned.  It  grates  upon  the  ear,  and  shocks  the  heart  of 
the  loyal  subject.  Sometimes  rebellion,  however,  is  associated  with  such 
heroic  deeds  of  bravery,  with  such  courage  and  manly  daring,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  forget  its  wickedness.  But  let  the  rebel  arm  level  the  cold  steel 
against  the  Queen,  and  instantly  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation  rouses  itself 
with  a  shudder  of  indignation,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  assassin  being  torn  in  pieces.  But  here,  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
is  the  very  deed  not  only  attempted,  but  actually  executed,  against  the  peerless 
person  of  God's  dear  Son  !  The  impious  hand  has  been  raised,  the  fearless 
dart  has  been  hurled,  and  the  Son  of  God  has  been  wounded  by  it  even 
unto  death.  '  O  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God,  lest  He  tear  you  in 
pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver.' 

Now,  my  hearers,  you  who  still  continue  in  sin,  and  roll  it  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  your  tongue,  this  is  your  act.  Yes,  wonder  and  tremble  and 
shudder  at  it  as  you  may,  it  is  your  sins  that  pierced  Him.  This  is  the 
light  in  which  you  must  look  at  it  if  you  would  see  it  in  its  true  character. 
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In  this  great  warfare  there  is  no  neutrality.  You  must  either  belong  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  Satan  or  Jesus,  sin  or  holiness,  religion  or  in- 
fidelity, heaven  or  hell.  And  oh,  when  you  come  to  think  of  the  awful 
wickedness  of  the  action,  of  the.hatefulness  of  that  heart  that  can  look  upon 
it  without  sorrow,  of  the  daring  impiety  of  that  man  that  can  lift  his  arm 
against  the  Redeemer,  you  will  surely  have  a  new  conception  of  the  exceeding 
guilt  of  your  rebellion,  and  begin  to  say  with  Joseph  :  '  How  can  I  do  this 
great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?  ' 

n.  Th(zt  the  problem  of  Human  Salvation  was  unsolved  till  it  was  seen  in 
GocTs  light. 

The  problem  I  speak  of  was  this :  '  How  shall  man  be  just  with  God?  * 
He  had  fallen  from  his  state  of  innocence ;  his  nature  had  become  corrupt 
and  depraved ;  in  him,  that  is  in  the  fiesh,  there  dwelt  no  good  thing :  how 
then  was  man  to  be  justified?  The  problem  was  far  from  being  an  easy 
one  to  solve,  for,  besides  the  depravity  of  our  nature  and  our  constant 
liability  to  sin,  there  was  the  long  black  catalogue  of  past  transgressions 
treasured  up  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  already  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Grod's  remembrance.  How  then  is  man  to  be  justified?  How  shall  he  roll 
away  the  guilt  of  the  past,  satisfy  divine  justice  for  the  law  he  has  broken, 
and  guarantee  his  entire  obedience  for  the  future?  It  has  been  the  great 
question  of  the  human  conscience  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  young  look 
to  the  old,  the  ignorant  look  to  the  learned,  the  dying  look  to  the  living, 
country  looks  to  country,  and  age  to  age,  but  there  is  no  answer  to  the 
question ;  and  that  agonizing  cry  coming  from  a  myriad  of  human  voices, 
and  rising  in  its  energy,  and  swelling  in  its  pathos,  makes  the  arches  of 
great  heaven  reverberate  with  the  question :  '  How  shall  man  be  just  with 


'  Lo,  I  come !'  said  Paganism,  with  its  bloody  rites.  'I  will  sacrifice  upon 
a  thousand  altars  the  fairest  and  the  purest  of  our  race,  I  will  redden  the 
earth  with  the  blood,  and  darken  the  air  with  incense,  and  man  shall  be 
justified.'  But  ^  God  would  not  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten 
thousand  rivers  of  oil ;  though  they  gave  their  first-born  for  their  transgres- 
sions, the  fruit  of  their  body  for  the  sin  of  their  soul ; '  and  Paganism  left 
the  great  question  of  life  unanswered :  'How  shall  man  be  just  with  God  ?' 

'  Lo,  I  come  I '  said  Judaism,  with  its  legal  righteousness.  '  I  have  the 
law  which  Jehovah  gave  to  Moses  at  Sinai;  but*  I  will  explain  away  its 
terms,  and  soften  down  its  duties,  I  will  offer  my  sacrifices  and  make  broad 
my  phylacteries,  and  men  shall  be  compelled  to  confess  that  I  have  solved 
the  difficulty,  and  they  shall  stand  justified  before  God.'  But  alas !  the  Jewish 
conscience  remained  unpacified,  and  divine  justice  had  still  to  be  appeased ; 
the  great  question  was  yet  unanswered  :  '  How  shall  man  be  just  with  God  ? ' 

'  Lo,  I  come !'  said  another  voice, — which  in  these  last  days  is  beginning  to 
be  revived  in  England, — the  cry  of  Monasticism.  '  I  will  shut  out  all  evil 
infiuences :  the  eye  shall  not  look  upon  the  forbidden  object,  the  ear  shall 
not  listen  to  the  voice  of  seduction,  the  heart  shall  not  dwell  upon  things 
unholy :  I  will  keep  myself  unspotted  from  the  world.'  But  the  evil  was 
in  the  heart,  and  it  escaped  from  the  lips,  and  it  contaminated  the  touch, 
and  it  defiled  the  man  ;  so  that  the  Pagan,  the  Ascetic,  and  the  Jew  had  to 
leave  the  great  question  of  life  where  they  found  it,  and  blend  their  voices  in 
the  same  memorable  cry :  '  How  shall  man  be  just  with  God  ?' 

But  at  last  the  day  broke,  and  the  '  Light  of  the  world'  appeared.  '  Lo, 
/  come,'  said  the  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  of  the  Father ;  '  in  the 
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volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will ;  thy  law  is 
within  my^heart.'  He  came,  and  the  angels  above  his  birth-place  pro- 
claimed the  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Father,  at  his  baptism,  and 
once  again  at  his  transfiguration,  acknowledged  Him  as  his  only-begotten 
Son,  in  whom  He  was  well  pleased ;  and  both  Jew  and  Gentile  saw  that 
the  broken  law  was  magnified,  and  that  divine  justice  was  satisfied,  when 
He  bowed  his  sinless  head  upon  the  cross,  exclaiming,  '  It  is  finished,'  and 
'  yielded  up  the  ghost.'  Then  it  was  that  the  darkness  of  sin  and  ignorance 
that  had  so  long  been  gathering  over  the  world  was  dispelled.  The  day 
was  dawning ;  the  sun  was  rising.  A  light  shone  forth  in  the  darkness,  so 
strong,  so  pure,  so  intense,  that  nations  came  to  see  it,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  its  rising.  It  was  '  the  light  that  was  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  the  people  Israel.' 

And  what  was  it,  let  us  ask,  that  threw  such  an  interest  around  the 
death  of  our  Bedeemer,  and  gave  such  a  value  to  his  finished  work  ?  Not 
simply  that  the  life  of  some  distinguished  man  had  now  drawn  to  a  close, 
not  merely  that  some  great  prophet  had  sealed  his  testimony  with  his 
blood ;  for  there  was  something  deeper,  something  greater,  something  in- 
finitely more  precious  than  all  this  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  made 
it  efficacious  to  save.  Had  it  been  merely  the  human  created  life  that  was 
in  the  sufiFerer,  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  would  have  been  of  no  value,  and 
not  a  single  soul  of  the  sons  of  Adam  would  have  been  benefited  by  his 
death.  But,  besides  this  human  life,  there  was  the  divine,  the  uncreated,  the 
self  existent  life,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  efficacy  to  his  atonement,  and 
made  Him  an  expiation  for  sin.  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son, 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.' 

And  what  a  light,  dear  friends,  does  this  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  throw 
upon  the  problem  of  human  redemption !  We  see  in  it  that  an  atonement 
of  infinite  value  has  been  made  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  that  God  can  now 
be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus,  that  '  his  mercy 
is  in  the  heavens,  his  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds,  his  righteousness 
is  a  great  mountain,  and  his  judgments  a  great  deep ;'  we  see  how  the 
children  of  men  can  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  his  tvings,  '  for  with  Him 
is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  his  light  we  see  light.' 

III.  That  the  workings  of  Divine  Providence  can  only  he  understood  when 
seen  in  God^s  light, 

'  All  these  things,'  said  an  aged  patriarch,  '  are  against  me.'  His  family 
had  been  dishonoured,  his  favourite  child  had  been  lost,  a  famine  of  unusual 
severity  was  wasting  his  substance,  and,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  he 
was  threatened  with  the  removal  of  his  youngest  son  Benjamin.  *  All  these 
things,'  he  said,  '  are  against  me.'  Poor  Jacob  was  at  this  time  in  the 
valley  of  affliction,  and  had  foolishly  taken  as  harbingers  of  evil  what  were 
merely  *  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.'  The  range  of  human  vision 
was  too  limited  and  feeble  to  take  in  at  once  the  unsearchable  doings  of 
God.  *A11  things  were  working  together  for  his  good;'  and  it  was  the 
very  multiplicity  and  magnitude  of  the  means  employed  that  baffled  his 
comprehension.  '  All  things^  were  working, — things  in  Egypt  and  things  in 
Canaan,  things  in  Pharaoh's  palace  and  things  in  the  field  of  Dothan,  things 
on  earth  and  things  in  heaven,  dreams  and  famines  and  secret  plottings ; 
they  were  all  working  together  for  his  good.  Ah !  but  it  required  a  far 
higher  standpoint  than  Jacob's  to  see  all  this.    It  required  one  to  be  up  at 
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the  source  and  fountain  of  it  all,  up  into  the  secret  counsels  of  Him  ^  who 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  earth.'  There  was  a  time  when  Jacob  did  see  all  this  in  God's 
light :  when  he  lay  on  his  deathbed  in  his  son's  tent  at  Goshen.  His  eyes 
were  dim,  and  his  natural  strength  abated ;  he  had  turned  his  back  upon 
Canaan  and  the  plains  of  Hebron  ;  his  lost  children  were  found  again,  and 
his  *  safe'  ones  were  lost ;  and  looking  into  the  future  with  prophetic  glance, 
he  saw  Judah's  greatness  pass  away,  and,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  earthly 
kingdom,  a  spiritual  nation  arise,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Shiloh  of 
his  fathers  appearing  to  lead  back  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  them 
into  one ;  then  Jacob  saw  the  way  by  which  he  had  been  led ;  then  the  day 
dawned  and  the  day-star  arose  in  his  heart.  It  had  brought  him  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly,  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  things 
that  were  seen  and  temporal  to  the  things  that  were  unseen  and  eternal.  It 
had  brought  him  to  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  God's  light  he  saw  light  clearly. 

Now,  dear  friends,  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  at  some  length,  because  it 
illustrates  the  case  of  many.  There  are  many  by-paths  in  the  world,  but 
only  one  road  that  leads  to  heaven.  It  is  your  Father's  will  that  you  should 
walk  in  this  way,  and  no  other.  And  so,  when  the  infant  takes  your  hand 
in  its  tiny  fingers,  and  would  lead  you  away  from  Christ,  God  lifts  the  little 
one  to  his  everlasting  bosom,  and  beckons  you  to  return.  "When  pleasure 
would  spread  its  soft  carpet  upon  the  path,  and  decoy  you  from  the  way, 
your  Father's  own  hand  removes  the  temptation,  and  strews  the  road  with 
thorns.  When  the  world  spreads  out  its  honours,  and  riches,  and  coveted 
rewards,  to  lure  the  pilgrim  from  the  highway,  He  who  is  Lord  of  the  way 
touches  the  envied  treasure  with  his  finger,  and  the  fashion  of  it  passeth 
away.  And  thus  He  brings  us  to  the  fountain  of  life,  ^by  a  way  that  we 
know  not,  and  by  a  path  which  we  do  not  understand.'' 

How  different  will  it  all  appear  when  we  come  to  see- it,  not  in  man's, 
but  in  God's  light !  The  gardener  of  a  nobleman  was  one  morning  greatly 
enraged  by  observing  that  a  favourite  flower,  on  which  he  had  lavishedi 
more  than  usual  attention,  had  been  rudely  broken  off  by  the  stem.  It 
seemed  an  act  of  such  wanton  mischief  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else 
but  the  maliciousness  of  the  person  who  had  so  cruelly  injured  him.  His 
rage,  however,  was  speedily  softened  down,  and  even  gave  way  to  pleasing 
satisfaction,  when  he  saw  the  nobleman  himself  approaching  wearing  the 
little  flower  in  his  breast.  This  put  the  matter  in  an  entirely  new  light  to 
him.  This  was  what  he  wanted.  This  was  what  he  had  been  training  it  for ; 
and  he  feh  pleased  with  the  compliment  that  he  had  done  his  work  so  well. 

Now,  you  who  are  parents,  and  have  children  to  train  for  Christ,  re- 
member for  whose  bosom  these  little  flowers  are  cultivated.  Should  the 
Master  want  them  for  his  own  use.  He  has  a  better  right  to  them  than  ycu 
have.  Try  to  wait  with  patience  till  you  can  look  on  the  dispensation  from 
God's  point  of  view,  and  say :  '  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

*Do  you  mourn  when  another  star 

Shines  out  from  the  glittering  sky  ? 
Do  you  weep  when  the  raging  voice  of  war, 
And  the  storms  of  conflict  die? 

*  Then  why  should  your  tears  run  down, 

And  your  heart  be  sorely  riven, 
For  another  gem  in  the  Saviour^s  crown, 
And  another  soul  in  heaven 
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IV.  That  the  problem  of  a  Futube  Life  was  unsolved  until  it  was  seen  in 
God's  light. 

There  were  still  two  deeply  important  questions  connected  with  our 
future  life  lyhich  remained  to  be  cleared  up  in  the  Saviour's  incurnation. 
One  of  these  was  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  pther  had  respect  to 
the  happiness  of  the  soul.  ^  While  we  believe  in  the  spirit's  immortality/ 
we  can  imagine  some  of  the  ancients  saying,  '  we  have  had  as  yet  no  satis- 
factory evidence,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Some,  indeed,  have  risen,  j 
but  they  have  all  died  again ;  and  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  that  tbe  | 
grave  will  be  our  eternal  resting-place.  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stooe 
&om  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?'"  But  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  blessed  Lord  we  have  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. '  Come,'  said  the  angels,  as  in  the  grey  light  of  tbe  morning  thej 
led  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  '  Come,  see  tbe  place  where  the  Lord  lay.' 
And  as  they  stood  by  the  side  of  that  empty  grave,  and  in  the  presence 
of  their  risen  Lord,  and  looking  down  the  stream  of  time  to  that  glorious 
resurrection  morning,  when  the  dead  shall  all  rise  again  through  Him  who 
is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  they  saw  another  great  problem  of  human 
life  set  at  rest ;  for  they  stood  at '  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  his  light  they 
saw  light.' 

^But  what  of  Eternity? '  we  can  hear  another  of  these  ancient  inquirers 
saying,  <  what  of  Eternity  ?  The  thought  of  for  ever  worshipping  an  unseen 
God,  and  of  standing  always  in  the  presence  of  the  Inaccessible,  has  some- 
thingin  it  to  the  human  heart  that  is  oppressively  awful.  God  is  a  Spirit; 
and  He  cannot  be  seen ;  He  cannot  be  touched ;  He  cannot  be  heard.  Are 
we  to  have  no  medium  of  intercourse  with  Him  during  these  long  ages,  no 
token  of  his  affection,  no  symbol  of  his  presence  ?  For,  if  so,  these  many 
mansions"  will  be  no  rest  for  the  weary,  and  no  home  for  the  soul.' 

But,  blessed  be  God,  this  problem  aJso  has  been  put  to  rest  in  Christ. 
A  familiar  human  form  occupies  the  throne  of  heaven,  a  clear  human  eye 
beams  forth  upon  his  children,  the  expression  of  its  kindliness  and  love,  a 
soft  human  voice  utters  the  ^  Well  done,  good  and  &ith£ul  servants,'  and  a 
tender  human  heart  swells  within  that  bosom  and  beats  in  sjrmpathy  with 
our  own.  'The  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it;  and  bis 
servants  shall  serve  him :  and  they  shall  see  his  face;  and  his  nsone  e^all  be  in 
their  foreheads.  And  there  shall  be  no  wight  there ;  and  they  need  no  candk, 
neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the  Lord  God  oiyeiq  them  liqht:  and  they 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  Here,  at  last,  at  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb,  they  have  reached  the  fountain  of  life ;  and  here,  throughout 
€temity,  they  shall  see  light  in  God's  light 
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Sir, — It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  beyond  their  own  acknowledged  stan- 

recent  discussions  on  Union,  the  zeal  of  dards,  in  the  matter  of  tJbe  civil  magis- 

tfae  defenders  of  the  distinctive  principles  trate's  power  in  religion.  The  standuds 

of  the  Free  Church  has  carried  them  far  of  the  Free  Church,  binding  on  the  con- 
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sciences  of  her  office-bearers,  are,  as 
snbmitted  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Union,  as  follows: — (1.)  The  Ordina- 
tion Formula;  (2.)  The  Westminster 
Confession ;  and  (8.)  The  Claim  of  Right 
and  Protest  of  1843,  *  according  to  the 
terms  used  in  the  Formula.'  Now,  what 
do  these  documents  really  teach  or  con- 
tain with  regard  to  the  powers  or  duties 
of  the  civil  magistrate  ? 

I.  The  Formula,  which,  inter  alia, 
defines  the  extent  to  which  the  principles 
of  the  Claim  of  Right  and  Protest  of 
1843  are  to  be  held  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  ministers  and  office-bearers, 
contains  nothing  at  all.  The  question  is 
left  as  open  as  the  most  zealous  latitudi- 
narian  could  desire ;  and  neither  in  the 
Formula  itself,  nor  in  the  principles  of 
the  Claim  of  Right  and  Protest,  *  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  used  in  the  Formula,' — 
that  is,  so  far  as  referred  to  or  homo- 
logated by  it, — is  there  anything  to 
which  the  most  extreme  Voluntary  could 
not  subscribe.  In  fact,  the  Formula 
only  assterts  the  spirituality  and  freedom 
of  the  church, — ^which  we  all  hold  by, — 
and  says  nothing  at  all  of  the  duties  of 
the  state.  '  The  terms  employed  are : 
'  Do  you  ap|>rove  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Claim,  Declara- 
tion,' etc.,  of  1842,  '  and  in  the  Protest,' 
etc.,  of  1843,  'as  declaring  the  views 
which  are  sanctioned  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  standards  of  this  church, 
with  respect  to  the  spirituality  Sknd  freedom 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  her  subjec- 
tion to  Him  as  her  only  Head,  and  to 
his  word  as  her  only  standard?'  But 
there  is  not  a  word  here  of  the  magis- 
trate; nor,  we  apprehend,  anything  to 
which  any  evangelical  nonconformist 
could  not  readily  assent. 

II.  The  Westminster  Confession  is 
beld  by  the  Free  Church,  '  as  explained 
by  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  1647  and 
1846.'  The  Act  of  1647,  so  far  as  relat- 
ing to  the  matter  in  question,  consists  of 
certain  qualifying  clauses  as  to  the  magis- 
trate's power  of  calling  synods  in  kirks, 
^settled'  and  '  not  settled ; '  and  the  right 
of  ministers,  in  certain  cases  (but  only 
to  be  cautiously  exercised),  of  assembling 
in  synod  without  his  authority.  The 
Act  of  1846  contains  (1)  a  declaration 
that  'the  church  firmly  maintains  the 
same  scriptural  principles,  as  to  the 
duties  of  nations  and  their  rulers  in 
reference  to  true  religion  and  the  church 
of  Christ,  for  which  she  has  hitherto 


contended,' — ^without  saying,  however, 
wliat  these  principles  are,  or  where  they 
are  authoritatively  set  forth;  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  (2)  a  further  de- 
claration that  'she  disclaims  intolerant 
or  persecuting  principles,  and  does  not 
regard  her  Confession  of  Faith,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
as  favouring  intolerance  or  persecution, 
or  consider  that  her  office-bearers,  by 
subscribing  it,  profess  any  principles  in- 
consistent with  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment.'  We 
cannot,  we  think,  unfairly  interpret  the 
very  plain  statements  of  the  Confession 
on  this  subject  by  taking  them  in  their 
grammatical  sense;  or  do  the  Free 
Church  any  injustice  in  assuming  that 
tiiis  is  the  sense  in  which  she  accepts 
them*  Now,  what  does  the  Confession 
thus  teach  ? 

It  gives  the  magistrate  large  (and,  as 
some  think,  dangerous,  and  utterly  un- 
warrantable) powers  of  supervision  over 
the  church ;  but  as  to  any  right  or  duty 
on  his  part  to  provide  for  her  temporal 
support,  or  to  appropriate  national  runda 
to  that  purpose,  it  says  nothing  at  all 
There  is  not  a  word  about  temporalities 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession.  Nor, 
further,  is  there  a  word  as  to  '  the  head- 
ship of  Christ  over  the  state,'  in  the 
vague  but  suspicious  sense  in  which  that 
phrase  is  used  by  many  expounders  of 
Free  Church  principles,  as  importing  or 
covering  an  obligation  to  devote  state 
resotkrces  to  ecclesiastical  uses,  or  in 
any  sense  other  than  that  of  the  supre- 
ma<^  of  his  providential  government. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  that  would,  if 
honestly  accept^,  imply  t?ie  headship  of 
the  state  over  the  church, 

'He' — the  magistrate — 'hath  autho- 
rity,' says  the  Confession,  '  and  it  is  hia 
duty,  to  take  order, — 

(1.)  'That  unity  and  peace  be  pre- 
served in  the  church ;' 

(2.)  'That  the  truth  of  God  be  kept 
pure  and  entire ;' 

(8.)  '  That  all  blasphemies  and  here- 
sies be  suppressed ; ' 

(4.)  'All  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
worship  and  discipline  prevented 
or  reformed ;'  and 

(5.)  '  All  the  ordinances  of  God  duly 
.  settled,  administered,  and  ob- 
served.' 

'For  the  better  effecting  whereof,  he 
hath  power,^ — 
(I.)  'To  call  synods;' 
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(2.)  *  To  be  present  at  them  and 
(3.)  *To  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according 
to  the  mind  of  God,^ — a  pro- 
vision the  application  of  which, 
surely,  is  neither  wanted  nor 
greatly  missed  at  the  head  of  the 
Mound.  Now, 
First,  There  is  not  a  word  here  of 
employing  national  funds  to  endow  the 
church.    The  Confession  does  not  teach 
that  the  magistrate  is  even  at  liberty, 
much  less  hound,  to  do  this.    For  any- 
thing that  appears,  it  may  be  the  fact 
that  hia  duty,  and  his  whole  duty  (if  he 
has  any  duty  at  all  in  the  matter  of 
temporalities),  is  to  see  that  the  mem- 
bers of  each  church  shall  decently  and 
honestly  support  their  own  clergy,  at 
their  own  proper  cost, — without  attempt- 
ing to  get  their  hands  into  their  neigh- 
bours^ pockets  or  the  public  purse,— and 
thus  (according  to  Article  5  above),  *  to 
take  order'  that  the  ^  ordinance  of  Gk>d,' 
for  the  support  of  a  gospel  ministry 
(Gal.  vi.  6),  be  'duly  settled,  admini- 
stered^ and  observed,^  But  by  no  ingenuity 
can  the  doctrine  of  public  endowments 
be  fixed  on  the  Confession. 

Secondly,  The  dogma  of  '  the  headship 
of  Christ  over  the  state,'  as  before  de^ 
fined,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Confes- 
sion, nor,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  other 
recognised  standards  of  die  Free  Church, 
— the  Formula,  and  the  Claim  of  Right 
and  Protest,  according  to  the  terms  used 
in  the  Formula.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 


why  it  should ;  for  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  those  principles  of  spiritual 
freedom  for  which  the  Free  Church 
sacrificed  the  temporal  benefits  of  a 
state  connection.  And  it  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  whatever  truth  it  may 
contain,  when  properly  explained  or 
qualified,  were  stated  in  terms  more  pre- 
cise and  explicit,  less  suggestive  of  the 
pretensions  and  logic  of  priestly  usurpa- 
tion, and  less  capable  of  misconstruction 
and  abuse. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  facts  above 
set  forth,  might  it  not  be  well  that  the 
defenders  of  distinctive  principles  on 
either  side,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Free 
Church  especially,  .should  state  their 
beliefs  in  regard  to  this  matter,  in  a 
series  of  propositions  extracted  vebbatih 
from  the  Standardsthemselves, — ^annexing 
such  qualifications  as  might  be  thought 
necessary?  Without  this,  or  some  simHar 
process  equally  rigorous,  there  will  not 
only  be  no  end  of  discussion,  but  even 
no  possibility  of  ascertaining,  in  a  pre- 
cise and  authentic  manner,  the  real  views 
of  any  church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
misconceptions  and  heated  exaggera- 
tions of  individual  opinion.  If  the  plan 
suggested  were  adopted,  I  venture  to 
think  distinctive  principles  on  both  sides 

ould  be  found  to  become  '  less  by  de- 
grees, and  beautifully  less ; '  and  prove 
much  less  of  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
union  than  they  are  occadonally  assumed 
to  be. — I  am,  etc.,  Scbutator. 

September  1%  1866. 


THE  UNIO] 
Belfast,  14th  September  1866. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Moody,  lately  Moderator  of  the  Eastern 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  raising  a 
question,  which  many  brethren  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  as  well  as  here,  deem 
of  much  practical  importance  in  the 
pending  negotiations  for  union.  I  here- 
with transmit  a  copy  of  it,  and  of  my 
reply,  with  a  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  room  for  them  in  your  October 
number. — I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

R.  J.  Bryce. 

The  Manse,  CX/lltbacket, 
15^  August  1866. 

Rev.  Dr  Bryce. 
Dear  Sir,— As  a  minister  of  the  Eastern 


QUESTION. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  I  have 
been  greatly  delighted  by  your  addresses 
at  our  Synod,  on  the  duty  of  union 
among  the  unendowed  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  there  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
sought  information  at  our  last  Synod, 
in  your  presence,  and  which,  I  think, 
touches  upon  a  question  of  public  and 
vital  importance.  Suppose  that  the 
negotiations  now  going  on  between  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  other 
bodies  should  issue  in  union,  what  re- 
lation would  the  united  church  sustain 
towards  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland?  You 
gave  an  answer  to  my  inquiry,  in  open 
Synod,  at  the  time,  to  which  I  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  ]  and  lest  I  should  fall 
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into  mistake  in  rehearsing  it,  I  should 
wish,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to  have 
the  substance  of  it  in  writing,  together 
with  any  further  information  on  the 
point  that  may  have  since  transpired. 

I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  the  views  of  our  Synod  are,  if 
possible,  growing  stronger  on  the  sin- 
fulness (not  merely  inex^iency  or  poli- 
tical injustice)  of  making  the  church,  in 
any  form  or  in  any  degree,  dependent 
on  the  state ;  of  degrading  the  people, 
or  tampering  with  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  Christians  voluntarily,  and  as  God 
has  prospered  them,  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel;  and,  gene- 
rally, of  all  illicit  intercourse  between 
the  church  of  Christ  and  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

In  connection  with  statements  made 
hy  the  Rev.  Mr  Bole  of  Belfast,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Paton  of  Derry,  I  think  you 
said  that  your  presbytery  would  be  pre- 
pared, if  they  had  encouragement  from 
us,  to  overture  your  Synod  to  open 
separate  negotiations  with  our  body, 
with  a  view  to  immediate  union ;  and 
the  information  I  ask  for  would  probably 
he  desired  by  some  of  my  brethren,  who 
may  be  thinking  whether  we  ought  to 
offer  such  encouragement. 

Your  reply,  dear  sir,  will  very  much 
oblige,  yours  respectfully  and  faithfully, 
Joseph  A.  Moody. 

Belfastt,  IBth  September  1866. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Moody. 
My  Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  18th 
August  is  before  me.  Its  date  discloses 
to  me  that  I  have  been  too  long  in  re- 
plying; but  you  know  how  intensely 
and  distractingly  I  am  at  present  occu- 
pied. 

I  remember  with  much  pleasure  the 
kind  reception  which  our  presbytery's 
deputation  met  with  when  we  visited 
your  Synod  in  July,  I  also  recollect 
your  question  as  to  *the  relation  in 
which,  should  a  union  1»ke  place  between 
the  Free  Church  and  ours,  the  united 
church  would  stand  to  the  Irish  General 
Assembly,'  and  the  deeply  interesting 
conversation  to  which  that  question  gave 
rise.  In  particular,  I  recoUect  that  one 
member  of  your  body  expressed  disap- 
pointment that  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committees  had  not  already  furnished  a 
solution  of  the  question,  for  it  was  one 
which  he  thought  was  distinctly  raised 
l>y  the  ninth  head  of  their  programme, 


as  any  ordinary  reader  would  under- 
stand its  words ;  but  he  found  that  the 
Joint  Committees  Imd  intended  it  to 
refer  to  a  totally  different  subject.  I 
also  recollect  that  this  gentleman,  and 
several  other  members  of  Synod,  joined 
in  your  wish  for  some  information  on 
the  point.  To  show  the  importance  of 
your  inquiry,  it  was  stated  by  some  one 
that  the  Free  Church  and  the  Irish 
Assembly  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding  intercourse  by  deputations,  and 
that  on  such  occasions  it  has  been  usual 
for  the  Irish  deputies  to  hold  up  their 
own  body  as  an  example  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Free  Church's  idea  of  a  church 
enjoying  an  endowment,  yet  perfectly 
ubfettered, — ^which  view  the  members 
and  representatives  of  the  Free  Church 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  homologating, 
with  congratulations  and  compliments 
to  the  Irish  Assembly  on  their  happy 
and  honourable  position.  For  the  same 
purpose  it  was  further  stated,  that  the 
Free  Church  had  at  one  time  had  several 
congregations  in  Ireland ;  but  had  lat- 
terly handed  them  over  to  the  Irish 
Assembly,  though  these  congregations 
had  been  originally  established  in  oppo- 
sition to  Begium  Donum. 

In  the  absence  of  our  moderator,  who 
was  detained  in  Scotland  on  urgent 
business,  it  devolved  on  me,  as  senior 
member  of  the  deputation,  to  be  spokes- 
man ;  and  the  substance  of  my  reply,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was :  *  That  I 
shared  in  the  feeling  of  the  brethren 
who  had  expressed  disappointment  at 
not  finding  any  solution  of  your  diffi- 
culty in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees, and  in  their  astonishment  at 
discovering  that  the  ninth  head  of  the 
programme  had  been  intended  to  refer 
to  a  totally  different  topic :  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  question  having  ever 
been  before  the  Committees,  or  either  of 
them  :  that,  of  course,  I  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  official  or  authoritative 
information  on  the  matter,,  and  could 
only  give  my  individual  opinion,  which 
was,  that  there  would  be  found  enough 
of  earnest  and  consistent  voluntaryism 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  understanding  on 
this  point  before  any  union  was  gone 
into.'  To  this  I  would  now  add  that,  in 
my  opinion,  common  sense  requires  that 
this  uuderstanding  be  come  to  he/ore 
the  union;  for  if  it  were  not,  and  if, 
after  the  union,  any  one  were  to  propose 
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Bisterly  intercourse  with  any  church  re- 
ceiving state  pay,  there  would  inevitably 
arise  a  dissension,  which  would  rend  the 
church  anew. 

You  ask  for  any  further  information 
that  may  have  tnuospired  on  this  point 
since  the  meeting  of  your  Synod.  Well, 
I  know  of  nothing  bearing  on  it  that 
has  been  done  officially  by  the  committee, 
or  judicially  by  any  of  our  presbyteries. 
But  about  a  fortnight  after  your  Synod, 
at  the  induction  of  a  minister  to  our 
new  congregation  in  Dublin,  I  met  a 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  from 
different  presbyteries,  and  my  conversa- 
tion with  them  tended  to  confirm  the 
opinion  I  have  above  expressed — ^that 
the  question  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
true  and  brave  men  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

I  am  glad  yon  think  your  body  is 
feeling,  even  more  intensely  than  here- 
tofore, that  state  support  is  not  only  an 
injustice  to  man,  but  a  sin  against  God. 
I  don't  know  that  the  feeling  is  growing 


j^ronger  among  us,  but  I  hope  it  is 
growing  higher  and  purer — more  re- 
Ugious,  and  less  political.  I  hope  we 
are  thinking  less  of  the  wrong  that  state 
support  does  to  Dissenters,  and  more  of 
the  dishonour  it  does  to  Christ.  I  think 
we  are  coming  to  understand  more  gene- 
rally what  some  of  us  have  long  seen — 
that  any  iJliance  with,  or  dependence 
upon,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  is 
incompatible  with  Christ's  headship  over 
the  church,  and  inconsistent  with  her 
fidelity  to  Him  as  her  Husband,  and  her 
loyalty  to  Him  as  her  King. 

I  wall,  with  your  permission,  send  your 
letter  and  this  reply  to  the  United  Pres- 
terian  Magazine  for  publication,  and 
ere  the  brethren,  to  whom  you  refer 
in  your  last  sentence,  will  find  whatever 
little  information  it  contains. 

With  an  increasing  desire  for  the 
union  of  our  churches,  and  an  increasing 
conviction  that  it  ought  not  to  be  de- 
layed by  waiting  for  any  other  union,— 
I  am,  ever  truly  yours, 

R.  J.  Bryce. 


1 


THE  DIVD 

Dear  Sib, — I  have  read  with  interest 
the  letter  of  '  N.  N.  N. '  on  the  important 
subject  of  our  Theological  Chairs,  and 
feel  constrained  to  send  you  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  were  written  previous 
to  the  issue  of  your  September  impres- 
sion. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
professorship,— one,  namely,  of  Apolo- 
getics. This  step  seems  specially  called 
for  by  the  state  of  matters  in  our  day, 
which  has  witnessed  the  publication  of 
Essays  and  Reviews^  the  assaults  of 
Colenso,  the  Vie  de  Jesus,  etc.  etc.  Our 
students  would  be  all  the  betterof  hearing 
some  systematic  defence  of  the  faith,  as 
against  such  assailants,  instead  of  being 
left  merely  to  their  general  reading. 
So  much,  indeed,  has  the  need  for  this 
been  felt,  that  the  occupants  of  our  ex- 
isting chairs  have  been  compelled,  from 
time  to  time,  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
take  up  such  subjects  as  ^  Inspiration,' 
'  Miracles,'  and  even,  as  many  will  well 
remember,  the  *  Vestiges  of  the  Creation.' 
The  defence  of  the  truth  against  its 
modern  adversaries  would  too  probably 
require  all  the  time  a  professor  could 


[TY  HALL. 

devote  to  it,  during  the  short  session  of 
our  HaU ;  but  if  that  were  not  the  case, 
the  department  of  Apologetics  would 
legitimately  allow  of  an  examination  of 
the  great  religious  systems  which  are 
antagonistic  to  Christianity, — such  as 
Romanism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Pa- 
ganism in  its  higher  forms;  and  this 
would  have  the  indirect  effect  of  turning 
the  attention  of  students  to  the  subject 
of  missions,  and,  more  particularly,  of 
preparing,  in  a  very  important  way,  for 
their  future  work  any  who  might  choose 
as  their  sphere  of  missionary  labour 
such  a  field  as  India. 

Were  the  proposed  chair  to  be  set  up, 
it  might  not  he  necessary  to  disturb, 
except  to  a  small  extent,  the  existing 
arrangements  as  regards  the  other  de- 
partments of  study.  '  Exegesis'  and 
'  Biblical  Literature'  might  be  conjoined 
under  Dr  Eadie,  the  temporary  arrange- 
ment for  the  present  session  being  made 
permanent.  This  would  leave  the  re- 
maining two  chairs,  those  of  Drs  Harper 
and  M^Michael,  exactly  as  they  are.  Or, 
if  a  redistribution  of  subjects  were  at 
present  expedient,  as  probably  it  is  not, 
a  plan  might  be  devised  wMch  would 
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allow  the  attention  of  Dr  Harper  to  be 
given  more  exclusively  to  the  important 
duties  of  the  chair  of  Homiletics  and 
Pastoral  Training,  instead  of  being 
divided,  as  at  present,  between  these 
duties  and  those  of  the  not  very  cognate 
department  of  Systematic  Theology. 
This  last  department,  in  the  event  of 
such  an  arrangement  being  made,  might 
be  associated  with  that  of  Professor 
M'Michael, — the  formulating 'and  state- 
ment of  dogma  naturally  following  upon 
the  history  of  dogma. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
latter  suggestions,  I  believe  that  there 
is  such  an  extensive  conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  establishing,  without  delay, 


the  chair  which  I  have  named,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  myself 
One  of  Many. 

September  17,  1866. 

P.S. — ^Let  us  by  no  means  be  con- 
tented with  three  professors.  It  has  been 
men  rather  than  chairs  that  have  been 
the  founts  of  impulse  to  the  young  mind 
of  our  country  and  church  in  every  age ; 
and  we  would  be  very  foolish  if  we  did 
not  avail  ourselves,  in  the  best  way  and 
without  loss  of  time,  of  the  eminent 
talent  and  weight  of  character  which  I 
could  express  by  penning  the  letters  of 
one  name  at  least  in  our  denomination. 
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Thb  Fathebhood  of  God,  considered  in 
its  General  and  Special  Aspects,  and  par- 
dcularly  in  relation  to  the  Atonement ; 
with  a  Beview  of  recent  Speculations  on 
the  subject.  By  Thomas  J.  Ckawfokd, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 
Edinbnrgh:  Blackwood  and  Soiu.  1866. 
We  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  theological  treatises  which  have  re- 
cently appeared.  The  theme  has  been 
apparently  suggested  by  the  Cunningham 
Lectures  of  Principal  Candlish ;  but  Dr 
Crawford,  while  conclusively  dealing  with 
the  novel  opinions  which  were  there  ad- 
vanced, has  not  confined  himself  to  them 
alone,  but  has  gone  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject, discussing  it  in  the  most  clear,  com- 
prehensive, and  exhaustive  manner.  Avoid- 
ing the  extreme  of  Candlish  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Maurice  on  the  other,  he  sets 
before  the  reader,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
^ay,  the  teaching  of  God's  word  upon  the 
subject ;  and  in  relation  to  the  atonement 
especially,  his  reasonings  are  well-timed 
snd  valuable.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  of 
^^Y  work  in  which  the  views  of  Maurice, 
Campbell,  Robertson,  and  others,  on  that 
important  doctrine,  are  so  admirably  re- 
fated.  And  in  these  days,  when  Broad 
Churchism  is  supposed  to  be  spreading  so 
I'apidly  in  the  Scottish  Establishment,  it  is 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  in  her  Divinity 
Halls  there  are  still  to  be  found  some  men 
^ho,  like  Dr  Mitchell  of  St  Andrews,  and 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  can  intel- 
ligently expound  and  ably  defend  the  good 
old  truths.  The  characteristic  of  these 
lectures  is  thoroughness.  The  author's 
mind  is  not  one-sided.  He  looks  all  round 


his  subject,  and  sees  very  clearly  its  rela- 
tions to  those  hj  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Hence  his  work  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a 
treatment  of  its  main  theme,  but  also  for 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  other  matters 
which  are  looked  at  incidentally.  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  like  this 
to  give  any  fair  outline  of  the  course  of 
argument  which  the  author  has  followed ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  starting  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  general  fatherhood  of  God, 
he  proceeds  to  show  its  relation  first  to  the 
necessity,  and  then  to  the  nature,  of  the 
atonement,;  then  advancing  to  the  special 
fatherhood  of  God  to  believers,  he  gives 
first  a  clear  exhibition  of  Scripture  truth 
on  the  point,  and  then  goes  on  to  contro- 
vert the  views  of  Dr  Candlish  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  sonship  of  believers  with 
that  of  the  Only-Begotten,  as  to  men's 
knowledge  of  God's  fatherhood  before  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  as  to  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  upon  the  subject.  Thereafter  he 
discourses  on  the  mode  of  admission  into 
evangelical  sonship,  and  concludes  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
the  sons  of  God.  On  each  of  these  impor- 
tant topics,  he  reasons  with  the  earnestness 
of  one  who  is  contending  not  for  victory  but 
truth.  The  style  is  clear ;  the  arguments 
are  admirably  arranged ;  and  though  the 
book  is  throughout  controversial,  the 
author  never  forgets  the  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman,  or  suffers  himself  to  take  the 
least  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent. 
Like  Dr  Hill,  he  is  most  particular  in  stat- 
ing with  accuracy  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  debating,  and  he  is  never  guilty 
of  mistaking  a  bad  name  for  a  good  argu- 
ment.  Different  opinions  may  be  formed 
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as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  work ;  for  ourselves, 
while  not  insensihle  of  the  value  of  his 
strictures  on  the  work  of  Dr  Candlish,  we 
give  the  preference  to  those  portions  which 
treat  of  the  atonement,  and  the  mode  of 
admission  into  evangelical  sonship,  deal- 
ing as  they  do  with  matters  which  are  of 
much  present  and  permanent  importance. 
No  adequate  idea  of  this  valuable  work 
can  he  given  hj  quotation;  nevertheless 
we  extract  the  following  sentences,  not 
more  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  stjle 
than  for  their  own  intrinsic  value : 

*■  Self-sacrifice — understanding  by  that 
expression,  the  giving  up  of  our  own  will, 
the  surrender  of  our  own  interests,  and  the 
renunciation  of  our  own  comforts  and  en- 
joyments— cannot  be  said  to  be  in  itself 
considered,  or  purely  for  its  own  sake,  dutiful 
and  commendable.    We  may  say  of  it, 
what  Paul  has  said  of  zeal :    It  is  good," 
says  the  apostle,  "  to  be  zealously  affected 
in  a  good  thing**   Even  se  it  is  good  to  he 
self-sacrificing  for  a  good  purpose.   If  our 
own  inclinations  point  to  what  is  evil,  it  is 
evidently  our  duty  to  renounce  them.  Or 
if  the  denial  of  them,  even  with  respect  to 
things  that  are  not  in  their  own  nature  sin- 
ful, be  conducive  to  certain  pious  or  bene- 
ficial purposes,  which  would  be  retarded 
or  frustrated  by  their  gratification,  it  is 
here  also  incumbent  on  us  to  keep  them 
under  restraint.   But  surely  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  imagined  that  it  is  either  a 
necessary  or  a  proper  thing  to  cross  and 
thwart  our  inclinations  for  the  mere  sake  of 
doing  so,  and  where  there  is  neither  any- 
thing evil  in  the  indulgence  of  them  or 
anything  good  to  be  secured  by  their 
mortification.    To  suppose  that  God  is 
pleased  with  self-sacrifice,  simply  for  its 
own  sake,  or  because  it  is  self-sacrifice,  and 
without  reference  to  any  ulterior  ends 
of  a  wise  and  beneficent  nature  that 
are  promoted  by  it,  would  be  to  put 
Him  on  a  level  with  Baal,  whose  vo- 
taries sought  to  please  him  by  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets,  or 
with  other  capricious  and  cruel  divinities 
of  the  heathen,  whose  worship,  in  a 
great  measure,  consisted  of  self-inflicted 
tortures  and  aimless  penances  and  aus*- 
terities.    It  is  true  that  God  requires 
all  his  intelligent  creatures  to  surrender 
their  own  will  unreservedly  to  his  will. 
But  then,  his  wiU  is  never  arbitrary  or 
capricious;   and   though   we  may  not 
always  be  able  to  discern  the  reasons  or 
ends  He  has  in  view  in  his  requirements, 
we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  they  are  the 
wisest  and  the  best.    His  will,  to  which 
He  requires  us  to  submit,  is  never  put 
forth  in  the  way  of  needlessly  and  aim- 
lessly thwarting  the  inclinations  of  his 


creatures,  but  always  in  the  way  of  pre- 
scribing to  them  such  things  as  are  wise, 
just,  holy,  and  beneficial.   In  some  cases, 
it  may  be  in  the  discharge  of  our  own 
duty,  or  in  the  furtherance  of  our  own 
spiritual  interests,  that  this  self-surrender 
or  self-sacrifice  may  he  required  of  us ;  in 
other  cases  it  may  be  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote either  the  temporal  or  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow-creatures.   And  in  all 
cases,  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  God  has  good 
reasons  for  everything  He  prescribes,  and 
that,  as  often  as  self-sacrifice  is  exacted  by 
Him,  it  is  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  with 
an  ulterior  view  to  those  wise,  and  holy, 
and  beneficent  ends  which  are  promoted  by 
it.   And  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the 
case  before  us,  I  need  scarcely  observe 
that,  in  so  far  as  self-sacrifice  consists  in 
the  renunciation  of  everything  that  is  evil, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  ascribing  it  to  the 
Son  of  God.   Mr  Maurice,  indeed,  speaks 
of  Him  'as  perfectly  giving  up  that  self- 
will  which  has  been  the  source  of  all  men's 
sins  and  of  all  their  miseries.'  But 
assuredly  He  had  no  such  sacrifice  as  this 
to  offer.   He  had  not  that  within  Him,  in 
any  respect,  or  in  any  degree,  to  which  all 
the  crimes  and  miseries  of  men  mast  be 
traced.   To  ascribe  to  Him  'self-will,' 
would  be  the  grossest  calumny.  His 
wishes  and  purposes  were  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  things,  accordant  with  the  will  of 
his  Father;  and,  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
self-sacrifice  may  be  displayed  in  the 
giving  up  of  that  which  is  intrinsically 
and  essentially  evil,  there  was  evidently  no 
room  and  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  case  of 
the  immaculate  and  well-beloved  Son  of 
God.  .  .  .  There  is  another  sense,  however, 
in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  set  before  us  a  glorious  example 
of  self-sacrifice.    In  so  far  as  self-sacrifice 
consists  in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  digni- 
ties and  prerogatives,  and  in  the  volun- 
tary endurance  of  labours  and  tribulations, 
it  was  doubtless  exhibited  by  the  Son  of 
God  in  an  eminent  degree  when,  "  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  and  thinking  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  He  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross."    Here  was  a  most 
notable  instance  of  self-sacrifice;  and  if  we 
connect  with  it  the  gracious  end  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it — namely,  the  deliverance 
of  men  from  the  penfd  consequences  of 
transgression,  through  the  vicarious  obedi- 
ence and  sufferings  of  their  mediator— we 
are  lost  in  admiration  when  contemplating. 
But  if  this  gracious  end  be  ignored  or  set 
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uide,  in  'what  light  must  the  Sayiour's 
unexampled  work  of  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering be  regarded  ?  It  can  then  only  be 
Tiewed  as  a  gratuitous  self-sacrifice — a  self- 
sacrifice  undergone  merely  because  it  ts 
self-sacrifice,  and  without  ostensible  refe- 
rence to  any  ulterior  ends  of  a  wise,  and 
bolj,  and  beneficent  nature  that  are  sub- 
served by  it.  Doubtless  there  is  one  end 
to  which  it  is  held  to  be  conducive — that, 
namely,  of  "  exemplifying  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice  as  due  from  all  intelligent  and 
moral  creatures  to  Him  who  made  them." 
Bat  what  does  the  assigning  to  it  of  such  an 
end  amount  to  ?  It  evidently  amounts  to 
this,  that  self-sacrifice  for  its  own  sake,  or  be- 
cause it  is  self-sacrifieef  is  dutiful  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  one  who, 
like  the  Lord  Jesus,  has  no  other  reason 
for  subjecting  himself  to  voluntary  humilia- 
tions and  gratuitous  afflictions,  may  find  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  bo  in  the  pro- 
spect of  thereby  inducing  others,  without 
anj  further  or  better  reason,  to  do  likewise. 
It  implies,  in  short,  that  self-sacrifice  is  a 
principle  so  binding  on  all  God's  intelligent 
creatures  on  its  own  account,  and  that  God 
is  so  bent  on  inculcating  this  principle  of 
aimless,  arbitrary,  and  gratuitous  self-sacri- 
fice, that  in  order  to  exemplify  it,  He  gave 
up  his  beloved.  Son  to  humiliation,  and 
suffering,  and  death.  Now  f^urely  a 
hypothesis  which  involves  such  conse- 
quences as  these,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  any  view,  of  the  divine  character 
which  either  reason  or  revelation  has  un- 
folded to  us.  And,  as  I  before  said, 
it  is  much  less  akin  to  the  nature 
of  that  wise,  holy,  beneficent,  and  gra- 
cious God,  in  whom,  as  Christians,  we 
are  taught  to  believe,  than  to  that  of  the 
capricious  and  cruel  divinities  of  heathen- 
ism, who  were  held  to  delight  in  aimless 
tortures  and  austerities.' 

We  earnestly  commend  this  able  volume 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  such 
recognised  standards  in  systematic  theo- 
logy as  the  works  of  Uill,  Dick,  and 
Cunningham. 

AcTOFAKDiA ;  or.  Instructions  on  Personal 
Education.  Designed  for  Youog  Men. 
By  James  M'Ckie,  D.D.,  Author  of  the 
*  Primal  Dispensation,'  etc. 

Aberdeen:  John  Smith.  1866.  ' 
It  would  delight  us  to  discuss  minutely  the 
merits  of  this  admirable  book,  and  still 
more  strongly  are  we  tempted  to  expatiate 
on  the  rare  powers,  attainments,  and  cul- 
ture of  its  author,  who  has  a  reserve  of  his 
best  intellectual  wealth  and  energy  after 
liis  most  exhaustive  producuon,  and  who, 
except  to  a  very  small  circle,  is  unknown, 


both  in  his  actual  performances,  and  in  his 
grander  'potentialities;'  but  our  limits 
allow  only  a  brief  notice.  It  is  hard  to 
account  for  the  obscurity  investing  the 
name  of  JDr  James  M^Crie,  in  spite  of  his 
remarkable  talents  and  scholarship,  his 
resolute  will,  and  patient  ardent  toil,  his 
spotless  character  and  perfect  geniality. 
These  qualities,  the  influence  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  an  eager  and  thrilliog  elocu- 
tion, miffht  have  been  expected  to  raise 
him  to  distinction  amons  the  preachers  of 
any  age.  He  was  fitted  for  occupying  a 
prominent  place  in  the  evangelical  field, 
yet  he  was  appointed  to  a  village  pnlpit,  to 
instruct  a  small  rural  congregation.  It 
might,  however,  have  been  thought  that  a 
preacher,  with  such  a  complete  array  of 
pre-eminent  gifts  and  graces,  could  not 
have  been  fixed  long  in  the  humblest 
corner  without  compelling  the  church  at 
large  gradually  to  see  and  acknowledge  his 
merits.  But  Old  MeMrum  seems  to  have 
been  a  '  bushel '  which  kept  all  the  M'Crie 
radiance  within  itself,  and  prevented  it 
from  shooting  and  spreading  abroad.  It 
absorbed,  and  did  not  reflect,  his  light. 
There  were  neighbouring  stations,  some 
in  Aberdeen,  where,  in  carrying  out  mini- 
sterial intercourse  with  his  brethren,  he 
occasionally  appeared ;  but  these  had  the 
OldMeldrum  peculiarity  of  absorbing  with- 
out reflecting,  or  in  any  way  reporting  the 
splendour^  of  his  discourses.  Besides,  the 
Secession  cause  had  such  a  petty  following 
in  the  north,  that  its  ministers  enjoyed  but 
little  reputation  aud  influence.  Dissent 
was  there  associated  with  a  reproach  which 
enveloped  commanding  abilities ;  and  elo- 
quence had  no  echo  outside  the  meeting- 
house. Had  Old  Meldrum  been  situated 
in  the  south  or  west  of  Scotland — had  it 
been  as  near  either  to  Edinburgh  or  to 
Glasgow  as  it  was  to  Aberdeen,  and  had 
Dr  M'Crie  delivered  in  either  of  those 
cities,  a  few  of  the  discourses  which  he 
preached  to  their  granite  neighbour, — it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  hailed  as  a  great  pulpit  orator,  and 
that  he  would  soon  have  been  urged  to  quit 
his  obscure  station  for  a  more  congenial 
and  elevated  sphere,  where,  if  darkness 
prevailed,  he  would  at  least  have  had  free 
scope  to  '  shine '  in  and  through  it  I  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  continued  to  produce 
in  Old  Meldrum  such  masterly  sermons  as 
very  few  congregations  in  our  chief  cities 
were  privileged  to  hear.  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  he  exhibited,  to  a  small  village 
audience,  the  gospel  in  such  grandeur  and 
attractiveness  as  the  most  accomplished 
assemblies  of  a  city  could  have  wished,  but 
seldom  obtained.  And  yet  his  purely  lite- 
rary and  artistic  satisfaction  over  those 
exhibitions  must  have  been  felt,  not  when 
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he  preached,  hut  when  he  studied  and 
wrote, — ^thoagh,  in  delivery,  he  must  have 
seen  that  his  simple  hearers  were  moved 
hj  the  troth  and  force  of  ideas  and  illns- 
trations  which  they  did  not  know  to  he 
original,  and  that  they  eagerly  received 
and  prized  the  'excellent  treasnre'  without 
perceiving  the  capacious,  pare,  and  chastely 
adorned  Vessels'  in  which  he  had  con- 
veyed it  to  them. 

Dr  M'Crie  has  ever  heen  a  hard  stndent, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  his  professional 
duties,  hut  also  to  the  full  culture  of  his 
mind  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy. 
His  fine  face  and  noble  figure  bear  no 
traces  of  being  wasted  by  incessant  intel- 
lectual toil, — they  rather  look  as  if  they 
enjoyed  an  abundance  of  holiday  rest  and 
comfort;  yet  the  Doctor's  ministerial 
habit  has  been  to  rise  so  early  that  he  has 
five  hours  for  mental  activity  before  the 
common  hour  for  breakfast ;  and  that  in- 
dustrious morning  prepares  for  a  laborious 
day. 

We  have  never  hitherto  indulged  in  such 
personal  notices  of  the  living;  and  our 
excuse  in  the  present  case  must  be,  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of  a  man  whose 
noble  endowments  and  attainments  have, 
through  apparently  untoward  circum- 
stances, been  kept  in  the  shade,  and 
who  is,  emphatically,  '  a  prince  in  Israel,' 
though  merely  the  pastor  of  a  village  flock ! 
The  north  of  Scotland  absorbed,  and  did 
not  refiecU  the  brightness  of  an  Anqus,  a 
Templeton,  a  RoBEKTSON,  and  a  Stabk  ; 
but  has  been  still  more  culpable,  or  unfor- 
tunate, in  hiding  the  still  larger  light  of 
Dr  James  M'Crie.  We  are  aware  how 
often  and  authoritatively  it  is  asserted  that 
genius  must,  by  an  irresistible  law,  force 
itself,  through  all  obstructions  and  di£S- 
culties,  into  public  notice  and  appreciation, 
and  that  'village  Hampdens,  Cromwells, 
and  Miltons'  are  impossible.  We  need 
not  here  discuss  this  allegation ;  for  the 
question  in  hand  is  not,  whether  a  man 
who  has  failed  to  attain  to  general  celebrity 
might  not  in  capacity  be  equal  to  Crom- 
well and  Milton ;  but  whether,  in  an  obscure 
sphere,  he  does  not  put  forth  far  nobler 
powers  than  many  of  his  more  lucky  con- 
temporaries who  have  been  placed  in  pro- 
minent city  stations,  where  their  common- 
place utterances  meet  with  far  greater 
attention  than  his  striking  messages,  that 
are  full  of  original  thought,  receive.  The 
*•  village  *  poet  may  not,  indeed,  be  a  con- 
cealed Milton,  yet  he  may  be  far  superior 
to  a  flock  of  popular  poets ;  and  the  'village' 
preacher  may  not  be  a  Jeremy  Taylor, 
yet  his  gifts  and  graces  may  far  transcend 
those  of  such  of  his  city  brethren  as  draw 
admiring  crowds.  It  is  but  natural  to  wish 
that  the  greater  man  had  been  allotted  to 


the  more  commanding  sphere — ^the  bright 
luminary  shining  in  the  populous  centre, 
and  the  taper  glimmering  in  the  small 
corner ;  but  the  Disposer  of  lots, — ^He  who 
holds  all  the  '  stars'  in  his  hand,  and  gives 
them  their  peculiar  stations, — acts,  not  only 
with  an  authority,  but  also  with  a  wisdoni 
that  cannot  be  impeached,  and  whatever  is 
speciidly  mysterioua  in  his  operations  is 
'dark  with  excessive  light,'  and  more 
richly  charged  with  mercies  and  blessings. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  volume  before 
US.  The  theme  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance; yet  somehow,  little  has  hitherto 
been  said  or  written  about  it.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  in  our  day  a  deluge  of  orations 
and  essays  on  National  Education,  urging 
the  necessity  of  having  every  child  in  the 
country  put  through  the  rudiments  of  sound 
instruction,  and  prevented  from  growing  up 
in  savage  ignorance;  and  what  now  re- 
mains is,  that  speculation  and  discnssioii 
should  give  place  to  action  and  legislation, 
and  the  National  Schools  be  established 
and  equipped.  After  these  schook  have 
been  opened,  and  have  not  only  attracted, 
but  retained  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  the 
largest  possible  attendance  of  British  chil- 
dren, the  advocates  of  'National  Educa- 
tion '  may  and  will  be  satisfied.  But  Dr 
M'Crie,  and  the  other  friends  of  seif- 
education  for  young  men,  are  bent  upon 
something  more  —  something  more  ad- 
vanced and  more  elevated.  The  school- 
master has  only  cleared  the  stage  and  col- 
lected the  tools  for  the  after-course  of 
operations  which  Dr  M<)rie  describes  and 
recommends.  The  schoolmaster  has  merely 
laid  the  foundations  fur  the  saperstruciure 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  cultore 
which  Dr  M'Crie  so  admirably  traces. 
When  the  schools  have  done  their  work, 
are  pupils  to  regard  their  education  as 
finished?  No;  otherwise  it  would  be  of 
little  avail  that  it  had  been  commenced. 
The  process  of  self'education,  with  all 
available  means  and  helps,  and  with  the 
aim  of  giving  the  soul  the  fullest  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  development,  most  forth- 
with and  henceforth  be  elaborately  and 
earnestly  prosecuted.  The  stage  at  which 
the  schoolmaster  leaves  the  pupil,  is  not  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  alphabet  as  it  is 
behind  the  very  first  of  the  many  stages 
through  which  he  should  resolutely  march ; 
and  still  on  and  onward  before  him  there 
stretches  the  endless  road  to  perfoction, 
which  is  his  proper  goal,  but  which,  eren 
in  eternity,  he  can  never  reach,  since  it  is 
the  glorious  distinction  of  the  soul's  nators 
and  destiny  that  it  will  be  perpetually 
improving,  and  can  never  become  station- 
ary in  knowledge,  power,  or  cidture. 

It  is  passing  strange  that,  whilst  school 
and  college  education  has  been  superabun- 
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dantly  discussed,  the  qaestion  of  sttf-educa" 
tion  in  its  various  stages  has  been  so  inade- 
qaatelj  considered.  With  the  exception 
of  Milton's  noble  tract,  nothing,  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Dr  M*Crie's  Yolnme, 
can  be  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  the  all- 
important  subject ;  and  unfortunately,  Mil- 
ton's production  is  only  a  running — thoagh 
comprehensiye  and  masterly — sketch  of  his 
Tiews  to  an  inquiring  friend ;  and  in  it  he 
also  expatiates  over  the  academic  stage  of 
training,  and  then  confines  himself  to  set 
forth  what  should  be  the  training  of  those 
young  men  who  are  designed  for  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  commonwealth.  Dr  John- 
son has  indalged  in  the  most  spiteful  and 
contemptible  sneering  at  Milton's  model 
tnuning  for  youth;  and,  indeed,  throughout 
his  essay  on  Milton,  the  critic  seems  to  have 
perversely  set  himself  either  to  curse  or  to 
despise  almost  everything  about  Milton 
except  his  poetic  sublimity.  But  Johnson, 
in  so  assailing  Milton,  is  not  less  impotent 
and  ludicrous  than  an  owl  hooting  at  the 
sun.  It  is  a  pity  that  Milton  was  not  in- 
duced to  discuss  self-education  as  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  as  he  did  the  subject  of 
*  Divorce,'  or  the  question  of  unlicensed 
printing ;  for  then  he  would  have  disclosed 
both  how  he  trained  himself,  and  how  he 
superintended  the  training  of  his  nephews 
and  their  fellow-pupils.  And  such  a  revela- 
tion would  have  been  of  rare  autobiographic 
interest  and  of  inestimable  value  in  its  edu- 
cationalbearings.  What  would  not  the  world 
of  letters  have  given  to  hear  the  wondrously 
endowed  and  all-accomplished  poet  and 
patriot  describe  how  he  had  trained  himself 
to  an  unapproached  degree  and  finish  of 
culture,  whilst  he  had  not  less  carefully 
cherished  and  quickened  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, that  he  was  Mn  the  great 
Task-master's  sight,'  and  sacredly  bound 
to  dedicate  all  his  gifts  and  acquirements 
to  such  a  service  of  God  and  his  country  as 
should  last  through  all  the  ages !  But  this 
desideratum,  the  manifold  and  arduous  en- 
gagements of  his  pen  prevented  him  from 
supplying ;  and  he  has  left  merely  the  faint 
outlines  of  that  system  of  education  which 
he  had  himself  adopted,  and  with  which  he 
was  eager  to  enrich  his  young  countrymen. 

Let  Dr  M*Crie's  boo'k  be  widely  circu- 
lated, and  duly  considered,  and  it  will  be 
gratefully  regarded  as  the  standard  work 
on  self-edacation.  It  has  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  minuteness  of  principles  and 
views,  the  pith  and  point  of  rules  and 
advices,  and  the  breadth,  variety,  and 
freshness  of  illustrations,  that  are  required. 
It  embraces  all  the  departments  of  train- 
ing for  man  in  his  entire  nature  and  rela- 
tions. The  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  being  of  man  is  vividly  repre- 
sented— ^its  various  powers  being  separately 
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exhibited,  and  the  peculiar  means  for 
developing,  strengthening,  and  regulating 
these  being  admirably  discussed.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  systematized  and 
valuable  information,  along  with  many 
original  and  striking  views,  upon  science, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  and 
their  application  to  high  human  training 
is  folly  displayed.  The  discussion  on  the 
fine  arts,  and  poetry,  is  characterieed  by 
remarkable  force  and  beauty,  subtlety,  and 
eloquence ;  and  his  portraits  of  the  great 
poets  and  artists,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
are  individualized  by  a  few  vigorous  strokes 
and  delicate  touches.  The  position  which 
the  author  takes  up  regarding  fiction  is 
unassailable;  yet  occupying  it,  he  shows 
no  mercy  to  the  vast  majority  of  novels, 
but  brands  them  as  worse  than  worthless — 
as  exceediuRly  pernicious.  His  criticism 
on  Scott's  Old  Mortality^  and  its  covenant- 
ing worthies,  is  not  inferior  to  that  which 
was  long  ago  produced  by  his  great  name- 
sake, Dr  Thomas  M'Crie.  We  regret  that 
the  author  overlooks  the  present  herd  of 
sensation  novelists  and  their  leaders,  and 
does  not  pour  out  upon  them  the  censure 
and  scorn  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 
In  general,  he  does  not  forbid  novel-read- 
ing, [what  moralist  could  hope  to  have  his 
veto  on  this  point  respected  by  the  young 
men  and  maidens  of  the  present  day?] 
but  he  insists  on  a  very  sparing  and  dis- 
criminating indulgence,  so  that  they  shall 
leave  time  and  taste  unabated  for  hard 
studies  and  more  valuable  books.  Dr 
M'Crie,  when  discussing  this  department 
of  literature,  might  have  censured  the 
inattentive — the  '  hopping  and  leaping' — 
method  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
readers  get  through  the  best  works  of 
fiction.  An  unexceptionable  class  of 
novels  might  be  produced  ;  yet,  if  the 
present  mode  of  reading  them,  by  rushing 
along  the  mere  line  of  exciting  incident, 
and  overlooking  the  varied  portrayal  of 
character,  development  of  plot,  and  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  emboHdied  and  ex- 
pressed, be  persisted  in,  the  tendencies  of 
such  a  perusal  cannot  but  be  injurious. 
We  need  a  new  mode  of  reading,  not  less 
than  a  new  style  of  writing,  fiction. 

The  physical  training  that  should  be 
closely  attended  to,  is  most  luminously 
and  attractively  expounded.  In  Scripture, 
we  are  commanded  to  mortify  the  *  flesh,' 
but  to  cherish  the  body,  which  is  not  only 
the  tabernacle  of  the  redeemed  soul,  but 
the  *  temple'  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  him- 
self. This  is  an  important  part  of  self- 
education,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations 
to  the  soul.  Dr  M^Crie  furnishes  an 
-  immense  amount  of  orderly  and  pertinent 
information,  of  an  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical kind ;  and  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
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*know  himseir  phjsicalij,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  induced  and  helped  to  take  due 
care  of  his  physical  self.  The  various 
components  and  organs  of  the  body  are 
described  by  one  who  has  thoroaghly 
mastered  the  subject,  and  not  by  one  who 
has  merely  'crammed'  for  the  occasion; 
and,  obviously,  the  author  could  trium- 
phantly pass  a  severe  examination  for  a 
medical  diploma.  When  treating  of  the 
senses, — the  *  five  gateways  of  knowledge,' 
— he  quotes  fromfhe  late  Professor  George 
Wilson  several  admirable  paragraphs ;  but 
these  meet  with  no  foil  in  his  own  text ; 
they  shine,  not  out  of  surrounding  dnlness, 
but  in  the  midst  of  a  kindred  lustre  of 
thought  and  illustration,  of  fact  and  fancy ; 
and  you  pass  from  the  scientific  professor 
to  the  clergyman  without  becoming  in  the 
least  suspicious  that  the  Utter  has  ven- 
tured beyond  his  special  studies.  The 
brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  intestines, 
the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and  the 
skin,  along  with  their  special  functions, 
are  described  with  equal  force  and  accu- 
racy. The  necessity  of  temperance, 
exercise,  and  thorough  cleanliness,  for 
maintaining  the  physical  constitution  in 
full  vigour  is  admirably  shown;  and  the 
late  Dr  Andrew  Combe  never  wrote  on 
this  subject  more  effectively. 

Dr  M'Crie  has  not  omitted  to  discuss 
man's  social  education — its  nature,  aim, 
and  means.  We  would  bestow  the  highest 
praise  upon  the  views  and  rules  which  he 
has  furnished  upon  convereation  aad  oratory^ 
as  instrumental,  not  only  in  obtaining 
social  or  public  influence,  but  in  promot- 
ing self- development.  He  also  sketches 
briefly,  but  most  felicitously,  the  masters 
in  those  arts.  He  will  be  excused  for 
alluding  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  as 
soon  as  it  is  seen  that  he  has  something 
quite  fresh  to  say  about  them,  and  does 
not  copy  from  Blair  or  Brougham.  We 
lack  space  for  showing  how  emphatic  and 
ever-recurring  throughout  the  volume  are 
the  references  to  ■evangelical  religion,  as 
not  only  completing,  but  directing  and 
sanctifying  every  educational  aim,  process, 
and  development.  The  reader  will  be 
constrained  to  say,  that  Dr  M*Crie  does 
not  half  so  earnestly  persuade  him  to  be  a 
scholar  as  to  be  a  Christian,  Among  the 
many  great  books  that  are  praised  and 
recommended  to  study,  the  Bible,  as  alone 
divine,  infallible,  and  demltnding  entire 
faith  and  obedience,  is  constantly  held  up, 
and  its  claims  are  never  suppressed  or 
altered,  lessened  or  lowered. 

The  volume  is  an  encycloptedia  of  in- 
formation on  man;  and  if  there  were  an 
index  for  the  topics  that  are  discussed,  - 
the  vast  range  over  which  the  author 
moves,  the  innumerable  objects  which  he 


handles,  and  the  rare  versatility  of  his 
attention  and  touch,  would  become  appa- 
rent. But,  unfortunately,  the  volume 
labours  under  a  great  defect.  Though 
perfectly  methodical  and  orderly,  the 
divisions  and  stages  have  none  of  the 
marks  which  printing  has  adopted.  There 
are  no  chapters,  no  sections,  not  even  a 
lyDacfl  or  any  blank  interval  to  denote  the 
transition  from  one  main  branch  of  the 
subject  to  another.  The  anthor  passes 
from  one  faculty  of  the  mind  to  another, 
or  from  one  means  of  cultivating  that 
faculty  to  another,  without  using  a  Jtrsdn 
or  a  secondly,  or  any  known  sign ;  and  he 
crosses  from  the  intellect  to  the  moral 
nature,  and  thence  again  to  the  body, 
without  leaving  the  fraction  of  an  inch- 
not  to  speak  of  a  whole  page— of  blank 
space.  The  cosmos  thus  looks  a  chaos. 
How  could  the  printer  let  the  work  out  of 
his  hands  in  such  a  state  ?  We  trust  that 
when  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  this 
omission  will  be  supplied;  and  the  divi- 
sions and  openings  that  should  be  made 
will  not  only  display  the  author's  orderly 
treatment  of  his  subject,  but  greatly  facili- 
tate the  reader's  progress. 

ScBinES  nr  jl  Scottibh  Pastohatb.  By 
J.  R.  M<Gavin,  D.D. 
London :  J.  Niabet  &  Co.  1880. 
It  is  commonly  remarked,  and  in  one  point 
of  view  justly,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
minister,  who  has  laboured  in  a  retired 
district  of  country — ^though  it  may  have 
been  most  diligently,  and  during  a  long 
period— affords  in  most  cases  scanty  ma- 
terials for  the  pen  of  the  biographer.  It 
may  at  the  same  time,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  this,  be  confidently  affirmed, 
that  there  is  no  course  of  life  in  connection 
with  which  there  will  more  frequently  be 
found  occurring  incidents  of  a  striking 
and  impressive  character  than  that  of  one 
who  is  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
Let  him  be  but  devoted  to  his  work,  having 
it  as  his  lofty  aim  to  *  make  full  proof  of  his 
ministry,'  by  assiduity  in  private  labours, 
as  well  as  faithfulness  in  pulpit  minisira* 
tions,  and  there  will,  without  fail,  present 
themselves  to  his  view,  from  time  to  time, 
occurrences  of  a  deeply  interesting  nature, 
affording  practical  illustrations  of  those 
important  topics  which  he  has  oeeasion 
frequently  to  bring  before  the  view  of  his 
hearers,  and  press  on  their  consideratioo ; 
as,  for  example,  the  strength  of  human 
depravity,  the  necessity  of  divine  inflnence, 
the  importance  of  decision  in  religion,  the 
danger  of  trifling  with  convictions,  the 
advantage  of  early  religious  training,  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  isnstain  under  trials. 
While  striking  and  instruetive  incidents 
of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
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connectioii  with  the  work  of  the  ministrj, 
they  in  manj  cases  pass  without  due 
notice ;  for  what  labourer  in  the  yinejard 
of  Christ  has  not  reason  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge,  *  Seeing  many  things,  thou 
observest  not  ? '  and  even  where  they  are 
at  the  time  '  observed/  and  that  with  lively 
interest,  they  are  afterwards  forgotten, 
from  care  not  haying  been  taken  to  record 
them.  From  the  inteiresting  volume  to 
which  we  at  present  briefly — our  limits  not 
aUowing  of  a  more  extended  notice — in- 
Tite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  it  very 
clearly  appears  that  its  estimable  author  has, 
daring  the  past  period  of  his  ministry,  ex- 
tending to  upwards  of  thirty- two  years,  been 
most  careful  not  only  to  observe,  but  also  to 
note  down,  individual  cases  occurring  from 
time  to  time  in'  connection  with  bis  public 
and  private  labours.  It  is  well  observed 
by  him  in  the  preface  of  the  work,  that 
'the  Christian  ministry  is  a  contrivance  of 
Heaven  for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  it  confronts  human  nature  in  all 
its  aspects,  and,  by  its  kindly  influences 
and  confidential  dealings,  penetrates  to 
the  innermost  life  of  men.  From  the 
solemn  nature  of  its  commission,  it  surveys 
mankind,  by  peculiar  auguries,  and  from 
points  of  observation  which  are  scarcely 
competent  to  others,  so  that,  if  ministers 
be  only  faithful  to  facts,  without  any  viola* 
tion  of  secrecy,  they  may  ordinarily  com- 
municate a  record  of  'human  life  and 
character  which  will  help  us  to  more 
searching  acqaaintance  with  our  own 
hearts,  and  furnish  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  capital  stock  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience.* 

The  incidents  brought  into  view  in  this 
volume,  while  numerous  and  diversified, 
are  interestingly  narrated,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  happily  grouped  together  under 
the  headings  of  the  several  chapters  into 
which  the  volume  is  divided.  The  author 
has,  evidently,  in  his  classification  of  the 
cases  described  by  him,  been  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  particular 
sphere  of  labour  as  a  Christian  pastor,  an 
instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  chapter 
(a highly  interesting  one)  entitled  'Sailors 
and  Shipwrecks,'  the  heading  of  which,  no 
doubt,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  the 
more  readily,  from  his  having  had  occasion 
to  be  conversant  from  time  to  time  with 
those  *who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters.'  The 
chapter  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of 
'Princes  of  the  People,'  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  a  Scripture  phrase,  occurring- 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  presents  pleasing 
instances  of  true  nobility,  as  showing  itself 
in  the  humblest  wal^s  of  life ;  while  cases 
of  a  deeply  affecting  character  will  be 
found  depicted  under  the  headings,  *  Con- 


sumption and  its  Victims,'  'The  Missing 
and  the  Fallen,'  and  'Sick-bed  Scenes  and 
Lessons.' 

While  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  ex- 
tracts, we  cordially  recommend  the  volume 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  We  con- 
fidently expect  that  it  will  receive  from 
the  public  a  most  favourable  reception, 
affoMing  the  author  encouragement  to  give 
further  'selections  of  salient  facts  from 
his  official  case-hook^*  which  may  'extend 
and  aid  the  interesting  study  of  spiritual 
pathology' 

A  Dictionary  OP  the  Bible.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Haddington.  Edited  and  tho- 
roughly Revised  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
William  Browk,  M.D.,  Author  of '  The 
History  of  Missions^' 
Edinbnrgb:  William  Oliphant  and  Co.  1866. 
Vert  nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
Mr  Brown  of  Haddington  published  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful performance,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
for  one  man  with  a  pastoral  charge  and 
a  limited  library^a  man  who  neyer  was 
above  a  month  at  a  grammar  school,  and 
never  at  all  within  the  walls  of  a  university. 
Its  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  Many  edi- 
tions of  it  have  been  published.  Thousands 
and  thousands  have  nored  over  its  pages, 
wondering  at  its  wortn,  and,  above  all,  in- 
structed by  its  evangelical  expositions,  their 
richness  and  fulness  proving  a  feast  of  fat 
things  to  the  mind,  and  their  hallowed 
spirit  and  unction  commending  them  to 
the  heart.  But,  since  its  first  publication, 
biblical  science  has  made  immense  progress, 
in  consequence  of  multiplied  researches  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  the  deeper  study  of 
languages,  and  the  accumulation  of  learning^ 
of  various  kinds.  The  work  had  been  left 
far  behind,  therefore,  in  many  respects ;  in 
fact,  it  had  come  only  in  part  to  answer  its 
original  purpose,  and  must  ere  long  have 
gone  out  of  use.  Hence  the  need  of  a  new 
edition,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  This  was  the  aim  of 
the  late  Dr  William  Brown  of  Dudding- 
stone.  He  sought  to  prolong  and  promote 
the  usefulness  of  his  father's  labours  by 
the  present  thoroughly  revised  edition,  de-, 
signed  to  correct  what  was  erroneous,  and 
supplement  what  was  wanting  in  the  origi- 
nal work;  and  he  lived  to  complete  his 
pious  task.  The  plan  necessarily  led  to 
very  great  alterations ;  but  the  work  of  re- 
vising has,  we  think,  been  carried  too  far. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  book  has  been 
rewritten.  In  truth,  as  the  editor  himself 
states  in  his  preface,  comparatively  little  of 
the  original  work  remains,  and  the  present 
publication  is  in  a  great  measure  a  new 
work.  We  object  to  many  of  the  omissions. 
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The  work  was  in  some  respects  a  concor- 
dance and  a  dictionary,  as  well  as  a  small 
encyclopaedia.  But  it  does  not  now  answer 
so  exactly  the  first  or  the  second  of  these 
descriptions.  Very  many  of  the  short 
articles  have  been  thrown  out.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  letter  Y,  there  are  only' 
two  articles  in  the  present  edition,  whereas 
in  the  old  edition  there  were  fifty ;  and  the 
principle  of  some  of  the  omissions  we  have 
failed  to  comprehend.  But  while  we  say 
this  of.  the  omissions  or  abridgments,  we 
think  that  by  the  additions — the  positively 
new  matter — the  yalue  of  the  work  has 
been  immensely  increased.  The  editor, 
with  some  crotchets  and  narrow  views,  was 
a  man  of  real  ability,  of  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, and  of  most  rigid  accuracy.  These 
qaalities  are  marked  deeply  on  the  whole 
performance.  We  might  refer  to  many 
proofs  of  our  statement.  For  example,  the 
articles  on.  Creation  and  Usury  are  emi- 
nently able,  and  we  might  as  properly  name 
scores  of  others.  In  short,  BrowrCa  Bible 
DicHonanfy  in  the  present  shape,  is  a  most 
creditable  and  valuable  work,  highly  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  minister's  and  congre- 
gation's library. 

The  Usb  of  Oboans  and  other  Inbtbu- 
UBNTS  OF  Music  in  Cheistian  Wor- 
ship Indefensible.  By  James  BEoa^ 
D.D. 

Glasgow :  W.  B.  MThan  and  Son.  1866. 
This  work  on  a  (controverted  subject  is 
thoroughly  one-sided.  Those  whose  minds 
are  made  up  in  favour  of  the  view  espoused 
by  the  author,  may  have  their  convictions 
strengthened  and  their  prejudices  con- 
firmed by  what  he  says;  they  may  per- 
haps, too,  enjoy  the  fierce  slashing  and 
the  occasionally  really  good  hits  at  the 
'opposite  party ;  but  this  is  almost  all  we 
can  say  in  favour  of  the  volume.  If  the 
reader  has  previously  perused  any  of  the 
ordinary  pamphlets  on  the  subject ;  above 
all,  if  he  was  present  at  the  debate  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  when  it  was 
discussed  some  years  ago,  we  apprehend  he 
will  find  here  nothing  new  against  instru- 
mental music;  and  he  will  perhaps  even 
be  stumbled,  if  he  is  not  veiy  determined 
on  the  negative  side*of  the  question,  when 
he  finds  Christian  4iymns  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  condemned  organ  as  an 
unauthorised  addition  to  the  worship  of 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  reader 
be  decidedly  favourable  to  the  use  of  the 
organ,  he  will  prol^ably  be  irritated,  not 
convinced,  by  the  whole  style  of  the  volume, 
which  we  certainly  cannot  commend  as  a 
model  of  the  stiaviter  in  modOf  or  as  fitted 
to  do  good  in  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  What  is  wanted  at  present  (if 
indeed  anything  be  wjanted,  and  if  it  be 
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not  rather  the  best  policy  just  now  f«tr 
those  who  oppose  the  innovation  to  let  the 
question  sleep),  is  not  a  violent  philippic 
against  the  practice.  It  is  a  calm,  tem- 
perate appeal  to  facts,  as  these  bear  on  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  use  of 
instruments  in  the  worship  of  Grod ;  and, 
above  all,  it  is-  the  establishment  of  those 
scriptural  principles  which  must  guide  us 
to  a  right  decision.  This  will  be  of  more 
value  than  a  thousand  appeals  to  Presby- 
terian prejudices,  or  to  Scottish  patriotism, 
and  will  advance  the  cause  much  more 
than  many  diatribes  against  Br  Bobert 
Lee  and  Dean  Ramsay. 

The  appeal,  which  Dr  Begg  so  ofUn 
makes  in  this  volume,  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism  on  the  second  com- 
mandment, would  be  much  morebconvincing 
were  he  to  show  distinctly  the  application 
of  that  doctrine  to  the  use  of  organs.  The 
Catechism  teaches  that  the  second  com- 
mandment forbids  'the  worshipping  of 
God  by  images,  or  in  any  other  way  not  ap- 
pointed in  his  word,*  Now  the  matter 
would  be  settled  were  it  shown  that  in- 
strumental music  is  a  way  of  worshipping 
God  not  appointed  in  his  word.  Bat 
this  is  the  very  question  at  issue.  The 
friends  of  the  practice  say  that  it  is  not 
a  way  of  worshipping  God  at  all,  bat 
only  an  external  help  to  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  ordinances  of  divine 
worship,  the  ordinance  of  praise.  They 
say  also  that  the  very  same  Scriptures 
which  condemn  the  worship  of  Grod  by 
images,  sanction  the  use  of  the  organ,  the 
psaltery,  or  harp.  Here  then  is  the  point 
to  be  made  out :  The  Old  Testament  sanc- 
tions these  instruments:  does  the  New 
Testament  withdraw  that  sanction  ?  There 
is  unquestionably  some  difiSculty  here; 
nay,  we  think,  there  is  here  a  pretty  hard 
nut  to  crack.  If  it  be  held  that  the  sanc- 
tion is  withdrawn,  it  must  be  on  the  prin-  , 
ciple,  either  that  instrumental  music  was 
sanctioned  only  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  Moses'  Law,  or  that  it  was  so  as  at- 
tached to  the  Temple  Service,  and  fell 
along  with  that  service,  or  that  it  was  a 
symbolical  ordinance.  If  it  was  a  part  of 
the  ritual  of  Moses,  then  how  does  it 
happen  that  it  was  in  use  before  Moses' 
Law  was  given?  We  read  that  Miriam 
and  the  Israelitish  women  celebrated  the 

§ raises  of  God  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
lea  with  timbrels.  If  it  was  a  piece  of 
symbolism,  what  did  it  symbolize?  If  it 
was  an  element  of  the  Temple  Service, 
how  came  it  to  be  used  by  David  and 
other  saints  in  connection  with  Psalms  of 
private  devotion  before  the  Temple  was 
built  ?  If  employed  without  any  symboli- 
cal meaning  in  private  and  personal  devo- 
tion before  the  Temple  waa  erected,  and 
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even  before  (be  Law  was  giyen,  can  the 
overthrow  of  the  Temple  and  the  abolition 
of  the  ceremonial  law  affect  in  any  way 
a  sanction  more  ancient  than  thej,  and 
independent  of  them?  May  not  an  ac- 
companiment of  praise  which  stood  apart 
from  these  institutions,  and  was  an  adjunct 
of  spiritual  worship,  be  properly  used  still  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
occur  to  our  minds.  We  are  far  from  say- 
ing that  they  are  insoluble.  But  they  are 
worthy  of  some  discussion ;  and  they 
certainly  show  that  the  application  to  the 
point  in  hand  of  the  principle,  which  Dr 
Be^g  appeals  to,— a  principle  most  just 
and  important  in  itself, — ^is  at  least  not 
quite  self-evident. 

Outlines  op  Philosophy  and  Litera- 
TtjRB.  By  Alexander  Yinet.  Small 
8?o,  pp.  655. 

London:  Alexander Strahan.  186& 
This  very  handsome  volume  consists  of 
writings  by  an  author  who  has  long  since 
securely  taken  his  plabe — and  that  a  high 
one—in  public  estimation.  Criticism  of 
<mrs  might  savour  of  presumption,  but 
could  not  affect,  favourably  or  otherwise, 
the  reputation  he  enjoys.  It  is  proper  to 
say,  however,  that  though  the  book  is 
wholly  yinet*s,  yet,  as  a  book,  it  is  not  his 
— I  e.  it  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  various 
works  of  his,  selected  and  put  together  by 
the  editor,  Mr  Asti^.  A  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  will  show  that  the  topics  it  treats 
of  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  many  of 
them,  beyond  doubt,  highly  interesting  and 
important.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
those  who  vnsh  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
age,  not  only  on  philosophy  and  literature 
strictly  so  called,  but  also  on  many  points 
closely  connected  with  politics  and  religion ; 
or,  perhaps,  rather  on  man  viewed  in  his 
social  relations,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  views  of  Vinet 
were  remarkably  liberal,  yet  he  was  pre- 
eminently sober-minded  and  candid,  and 
what  is  best  of  all,  singularly  generous  and 
devout.  In  the  college  at  Lausanne  he 
rendered  invaluable  service  as  a  most  pains- 
taking and  laborious  trainer  of  ministers 
for  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  he  has 
produced  a  number  of  works  which  liave 
contributed  largely  to  the  cultivation  and 
advancement  of  the  age.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  replete  with  sentiments  which 
will  amply  repay  the  attention,  and,  in  fact, 
meditation  which  they  frequently  require. 
The  clear,  sound,  voluntary  ring  of  the 
whole  has  reminded  us  of  otner  days,  and 
given  great  refreshment  to  our  spirits.  We 
entertain  a  very  high  idea  of  the  book ;  but 
we  must  warn  our  readers,  that  the  author's 
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style  of  conception  and  expression  is  re- 
markably abstract,  so  much  so,  that  we  fear 
many  will  fail  to  apprehend  his  meaning, 
or  at  least  to  perceive  the  point  and  beauty 
of  many  of  his  illustrations.  One  needs  to 
be  trained  to  read  him ;  and,  in  truth,  with- 
out something  of  his  own  peculiar  subtlety, 
the  training  will  be  rather  a  difficult  pro- 
cess. 

Generally  we  concur  with  the  author  in 
his  views.  But  we  may  refer  to  one  point, 
not  of  prime  importance,  on  which,  if  we 
understand  him,  we  must  beg  to  differ  from 
him.  The  definition  he  gives  of  'Elo- 
quence' is,  that  it  a  gift,  and  a  gift  of 
Ms  sou/.  It  is  the  gift  of  thinking  and 
feeling  what  others  think  and  feel,  and  of 
adapting  the  words  and  movements  of  one's 
discourse  thereto;  in  short,  speaking  the 
thoughts  of  others.*  This  is  attributing 
to  eloquence  a  rather  humble  function,  and 
one  which  we  should  suppose  can  be  of  very 
little  use.  We  should  be  disposed  rather 
to  say  that  eloquence  is  speaking  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  we  wish  to  engender, 
or  to  stimulate,  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Honest  eloquence  aims  at  bringing  the 
minds  of  others  into  harmony  with  our 
own. 

The  Crown  of  Thouns,  or  Jebus  on  the 
Cross  ;  with  other  Sabbath  Readings  on 
Relative  Topics.  By  the  Hev.  Andrew 
R.  BoNAR,  Minister  of  the  First  Charge 
of  Canongate  Church. 

Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.  1866. 
We  have  here  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
seven  sayings  of  the  Lord  upon  the  cross. 
They  are  not  remarkable  either  for  origi- 
nality or  power,  but  they  are  full  of  gos- 
pel truth,  expressed  oftentimes  with  great 
beauty,  and  enforced  with  great  unction. 
Appended  to  these  sermons  are  a  few  upon 
public  occasions,  and  which,  we  observe, 
are  on  the  bulwarks  and  palaces  of  Zion, 
in  which,  from  the  text,  *  Walk  about  Zion,' 
etc.,  Mr  Bonar  sounds  the  praise  of  the 
Scottish  Established  Church,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  scriptural  in  its  constitution,  that 
it  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
tastes  of  the  people,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
further  the  great  ends  on  account  of  which 
any  church  should  be  most  valued,  and 
that  it  has  been  friendly  to  civil  liberty 
•and  the  rights  of  conscience.  How  diffe- 
rently things  appear  to  those  who  are 
within  and  those  that  are  without  these 
bulwarks  I  If  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  people,  why 
does  sQch  a  small  minority  of  them  attend 
its  ministrations  ?  And  if  it  has  always 
been  friendly  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
why  have  there  been  so  many  secessions 
from  it  ?  Mr  Bonar  may  perhaps  famish 
the  answer  in  his  second  edition. 
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Consolation  for  Christian  Mothers 
Bereaved  of  Little  Children.  By 
a  Friend  of  Mourners. 

Edinburgh :  WUliam  P.  Kimmo. 
This  little  book  is  designed  as  an  antidote 
to  a  very  frequent  sorrow.  Many  publica- 
tions are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  church, 
having  the  same  object  in  view;  but  we 
certainly  know  of  few,  if  any,  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  than  this.  The  writer  evi- 
dently speaks  from  sad  experience,  with 
simplicity,  modesty,  and  tenderness,  and, 
by  means  of  these  pages,  will  doubtless  be 
a  source  of  consolation  to  many  a  bereaved 
heart  and  home.  The  volume  consists  of 
a  series  of  short  and  touching  addresses  to 


Christian  mothers  who  have  lost  their  little 
ones.  The  addresses  are  founded  on  some 
consolatory  topic,  generally  on  some  sweet 
text  of  Scripture,  and  are  severally  followed 
by  some  appropriate  verses,  selected  from 
the  best  Christian  authors.  Neither  the 
prose  nor  the  poetical  pieces  are  too  long 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a  dejected  and 
Borrowing  spirit ;  and  the  instruction  and 
consolation  given,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, are  grounded  on  just  and  scriptural 
views.  There  is  a  short  recommendatory 
preface  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Wallace ;  and 
the  volume  has  the  external  elegance  that 
will  render  it  a  pretty  as  well  as  a  suitable 
gift  to  an  afflicted  friend. 
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fresbttbeial  frooesdings. 
Aimandale.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecclefechan  on  the  4tb  ult. — the  Rev. 
James  C.  Meiklejohn,  moderator.  The 
business  of  the  Leicester  call  was  resumed ; 
and  Mr  Biddell  being  asked  to  give  his 
decision,  intimated  that,  after  prolonged 
and  serious  consideration,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  remain  in  his  present  charge.  The 
call  was  then  set  aside,  and  the  clerk  in- 
structed to  furnish  extract  minutes  to  the 
congregations  of  Leicester  and  Moffat. 
The  moderator  of  Rigg  session  was  in- 
structed to  hold  a  congregational  meeting, 
to  arrange  as  to  pulpit  supply,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  location  of  a  more  permanent 
nature  than  hitherto.  It  was  intimated 
that,  on  account  of  alleged  malverse  con- 
duct by  parties  not  at  present  in  connection 
with  Rigg  congregation,  it  was  necessary 
to  go  into  the  civil  courts ;  and  the  pres- 
bytery, after  reasoning,  unanimously  and 
earnestly  agreed  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  encourage  the  congregation  in  main- 
taining their  right  and  interest.  The  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Gretna 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  October,  when  the 
subject  of  Union,  as  remitted  by  the  Synod, 
will  be  taken  up.  The  presbytery  elders 
hav»  been  corresponding  on  the  subject  of 
stipends,  and  one  congregation  have,  of 
themselves,  agreed  to  raise  their  minister's 
stipend  to  not  less  than  the  minimum  of 
£150. 

Dumfries, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
4th  September — the  Rev,  Mr  Crawford, 
moderator.  Mr  Johnston,  elder,  convener 
of  the  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  regarding  the  transmission  of  the 
mail  bags  on  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western  Railway  on  the  Lord's  day,  re- 
ported th^t  the  memorial  had  been  sent, 


and  a  reply  acknowledging  its  receipt.  On 
application  being  made,  it  was  agreed  that 
no  preacher  be  appointed  to  Lochmaben 
on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  October,  and  that 
the  moderator  of  the  session  be  empowered 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  dispensa- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  that  day. 
The  discussion  on  the  Union  question  was 
then  resumed.  The  motion  made  at  last 
meeting  on  the  ninth  head  of  programme 
was  as  follows : — *  This  presbytery  is  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  entering  into  a  union  with  the 
churches  named  in  the  report,  ought  to 
preserve  its  numerical  integrity.'  It  was 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  this  pres- 
bytery suggest  to  the  Union  Committee, 
that  they  use  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain,  if  possible,  the  numerical  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chorch, 
in  any  union  that  may  be  entered  into 
with  three  churches,  with  whose  commit- 
tees they  are  now  negotiating.  After  the 
vote  was  taken,  the  motion  was  preferred 
to  the  amendment.  Next  meeting  is  to 
be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  October. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  September— the  Rev.  James 
Wilson,  moderator — when  the  induction 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Laurie,  late  of  West 
Linton,  to  James'  Church,  Dundee,  took 
place.  The  Rev.  Alex.  Jack  preached 
an  excellent  discourse  from  2  Cor.  v.  U, 
*  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us;'  the 
Rev.  James  Wilson  offered  up  the  indac- 
tion  prayer,  and  gave  a  suitable  address  to 
Mr  R.  Laurie;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Millar  gave  the  address  to  the  congrega- 
tion. This  is  a  good  field,  and  Mr  Laurie 
is  expected  to  work  it  well.  The  presby- 
tery transmitted  and  cordially  recom- 
mended ,an  application  from  the  Rev. 
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William  B.  Borwick  to  be  admitted  as  an 
annnitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' 
Fund.  This  presbytery  meets  on  Tuesday, 
the  23d  October. 

Dunfermline, — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  26th  of  Jane — Rev.  Dr  Johnston^ 
moderator.  The  Rey.  Mr  M^Dowall 
was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  Mr  More  intimated  that 
at  next  meeting  he  will  resign  the 
office  of  clerk  to  the  presbyteiy.  Dr 
M'Michael  proposed,  which  was  agreed 
to,  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery in  October,  the  question  of  unioa 
with  the  Free  and  other  churches,  at 
present  in  correspondence,  should  be  dis- 
cussed. Commissioners  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Caimeyhill  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  presbytery  a  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  congregation,  as  now  prepared  to 
proceed  to  call  a  colleague  and  successor 
to  Mr  More,  with  a  petition  for  a  modera- 
tion. The  presbytery  agreed  in  cordially 
granting  the  prayer  of  it,  and  appointed 
the  moderation  to  take  place  on  Thursday, 
the  12th  of  July, — the  Rev.  Mr  Jarvie  to 
preach  and  preside.  The  stipend  promised 
to  the  colleague  to  be  £120  per  annum,  to  be 
provided  by  the  contributions  of  the  people, 
by  seat-rents,  and  occasional  collections, 
with  the  aid  of  supplements  from  the 
Supplementing  Boanl. — The  presbytery 
met  again  on  the  24th  of  July — the  Rev. 
Br  Johnston,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr 
Jarvie  reported  bis  fulfilment  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  presbyteiy  in  regard  to 
the  moderation  in  Caimeyhill  congregation 
on  the  12th  instant,  and  laid  on  the  table  a 
unanimous  call  then  given  to  Mr  James 
M.  Copland,  probationer,  subscribed  by 
115  members,  with  a  paper  of  adherence 
to  the  call  signed  by  ,25  ordinary  hearers. 
Having  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Jarvie  in  the  moderation,  the  presbytery 
agreed  in  cordially  sustaining  the  call  as  a 
gospel  call  regularly  proceeded  in,  and 
appointed  subjects  of  trial  to  Mr  Copland 
for  ordination.  Mr  More  having  inti- 
mated his  resignation  of  the  office  of  clerk 
to  the  presbytery,  Mr  Toung  kindly  stated 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  Mr  More,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  failing  health,  in  order  to 
his  retaining,  in  the  meantime,  the  status 
and  emoluments  belonging  to  the  office. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  this  arrangement, 
and  appointed  accordingly.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  students  of  divinity  in  the  pres- 
bytery shall  be  attested  to  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  Hall,  with  a  special  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Mr  Alexander  M'Dowall, 
who,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  has  been 
prevented  from  performing  some  of  the 
exercises  due  by  him.  The  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  to  be  in  Dunfermline  on 
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the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
September. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
4th  of  September — Rev.  R.  Gemmell, 
moderator.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  second  congregation,  Dunbar,  praying 
for  a  moderation  in  a  call  to  one  to  be 
colleague  and  successor  to  their  present 
minister.  The  petition  was  granted,  and 
Mr  Dunlop  was  appointed  to  preside  on 
the  17  th  September.  It  was  agreed,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr  Thomson,  *  That,  as  the 
presbytery  some  months  since  invited 
the  congregations  under  its  inspection  to 
unite  in  special  prayer  for  the  removal  of 
the  cattle  plague,  so  they  now  call  on 
them,  in  their  weekly  prayer  meetings  and 
in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, to  give  special  thanks  to  a  gracious 
God  for  its  removal  from  Scotland,  and  its 
general  abatement  over  the  United  King- 
dom. And,  further,  that  recognising  j udg- 
ment  as  still  mingled  with  mercy  in  the 
presence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  some 
parts  of  the  land,  they  call  upon  their 
congregations  also  to  unite  in  prayer  that 
this  plague  may  be  stayed  and  speedily 
removed.'  Dr  Thomson  also  gave  notice 
of  the  following  motion :  '  That  the  pres- 
bytery set  apart  a  portion  of  time  at  an 
early  meeting  for  conference  regarding  the 
great  and  alarming  difficulty  of  obtaining 
missionaries  for  the  foreign  mission  fields 
of  the  church,  and  regarding  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  Theological  Hall,  and  for  inquiring  into 
the  probable  causes  of  these  growing  evils, 
and  endeavouring  to  suggest  the  measures 
that  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  more  ade- 

?uate  supply  of  missionaries  and  preachers.' 
t  was  agreed  to  hold  a  private  conference  of 
the  presbytery  on  the  1st  of  October,  pre- 
paratory to  the  public  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Union  on  the  following  day. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
11th  Sept. — Rev.  James  Knox,  moderator. 
A  petition  was  presented  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Balfron,  craving  a  modera- 
tion  in  a  call.  The  commissioners  stated 
that  the  congregation  had  resolved  to  in- 
crease by  ten  pounds  annually  the  stipend 
payable  to  their  minister.  The  presbytery 
appointed  Mr  Wood,  Campsie,  to  preside 
in  a  moderation  as  craved,  on  2d  October, 
at  7  P.M.  On  the  motion  of  Dr  James 
Taylor,  seconded  by  Dr  John  Taylor,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  presby- 
tery, while  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
kindness  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  removal 
of  the  recent  cattle  plague,  and  recognising 
his  hand  in  the  pestilence  which  has  once 
more  visited  this  land,  and  has  already 
smitten  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
invite  congregations  under  their  charge  to 
humble  themselves  before  God  on  account 
BEB  1866.  2  a 
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of  sins  which  have  most  justly  proYoked  his 
displeasnre,  that  theplagne  may  be  averted ; 
at  the  same  time  earnestly  recommend 
congregations  to  co-operate  with  the  civic 
and  sanitary  authorities  in  the  energetic 
adoption  of  snch  mea^Tires  as  may,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  avert  or  mitigate  the 
attacl^s  of  cholera,  and  diminish  the  large 
amount  of  sickness  and  disease  which 
has  so  long  prevailed.  It  having  been 
agreed  previously  that  the  presbytery,  at 
their  ordinary  meeting  in  October,  should 
take  up  the  report  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  Union,  a  motion  was  now  made 
and  seconded,  that  the  presbytery  should 
meet  for  private  conference  on  the  subject, 
before  entering  on  its  public  discussion. 
After  some  conversation  the  motion  was 
withdrawn. 

/reianrf.— This  presbytery  met  at  Cnlly- 
hackey  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  August — Rev. 
James  C.  Balderston,  moderator.  The 
annual  collection  for  the  presbytery's  In- 
cidental Fund  was  appointed  to  be  made 
and  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  next 
meeting  of  presbytery.  Dr  Bryce  reported 
that  Mr  James  Stewart  and  he  had  visited 
the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod 
in  J uly,  and  that  they  had  been  very  kindly 
received.    In  connection  with  this,  tbe 
clerk  read  a  communication  from  the  clerk 
of  the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  containing  a  copy  of  resolutions, 
adopted  by  the  Eastern  Reformed  Synod, 
in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  a  Joint  Irish 
Mission.   The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 
*  I.  That,  in  the  estimation  of  this  Synod, 
the  Joint  Irish  Mission,  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
with  the  Committee  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod  in  Ireland,  is  desirable  and 
practicable.  2.  That  this  Synod  undertake 
to  meet  half  the  expenses  which  such 
mission  may  involve.   3.  That  the  follow- 
ing persons  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  presbytery  in  carrying  this 
mission  into  effect,  viz.  Revs.  J.  A.  Moody, 
S.  B.  Stevenson,  H.  Stewart,  S.  Patton,  J. 
Boal,  with  Messrs  Thomas  Giffen,  John 
Morton,  John  Steel;  Matthew  Eairley, 
E^q.,  Glasgow,  corresponding  member— 
Rev.  William  Close,  convener.*  Dr  Bryce 
having  made  some  remarks  explanatory  of 
the  proposed  mission,  tbe  presbytery  agreed 
that  the  following  individuals  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  committee 
of  the  Eastern  Reformed  Synod,  viz.  Rev. 
Drs  M*Intyre  and  Bryce,  J.  M.  Kinloch, 
ministers ;  with  Messrs  William  M^Roberts, 
James  Fleming,  and  James  Clarke,  elders 
—Rev.  James  M.  Kinloch,  convener.  Dr 
M'Intyre  reported  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  last  meeting  to  confer  with  the 
-Cullybackey  congregation  had  met,  and 


that  satisfactory  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  supplying  the  pulpit  till  the  end 
of  September.  Further  arrangements  were 
made,  up  to  the  end  of  November,  each 
minister  in  the  presbytery  agreeing  to  give 
a  Sabbath.  The  Statistical  Committee  was 
re-appointed — Mr  Balderston,  convener. 
A  circular  on  the  attendance  of  elders  at 
the  meeting  of  presbytery  was  read  by  Mr 
Fitzpatrick,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  each  session  in  the  pres- 
byt^,  with  an  earnest  request  that  it  be 
carefully  and  prayerfully  considered.  Mr 
John  L.  Smith  submitted  a  statement  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  pres- 
bytery's Incidental  Fund  for  the  past  year, 
which  was  received  and  approved  of.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr  MacGill,  containing 
a  statement  of  statistics  of  supplemented 
congregations,  with  proposals  of  Home 
Committee  as  to  stipends  and  supplements 
till  October  1,  1867.  The  clerk  stated  that 
he  had  submitted  the  proposal  of  the  Home 
Committee  to  the  managers  of  those  con- 
gregations in  the  presbytery  receiving  aid, 
and  that  they  agreed  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  next  ordinair  meeting  of  presbytery, 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  November,  be  held 
at  Loanend,  and  that  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr  Bryce,  and  Messrs  Mair  and  . 
Kinloch — Mr  Kinloch,   convener — was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address,  to  be 
presented  (Z).  V.)  to  Dr  M*Intyre,  on  that 
day,  congratulating  him  on  the  completion 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry.  Mr 
Buchan  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
year  beginning  with  November. 

Lancashire,  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  Uth,  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Liverpool — ^Rev.  John  Thomson,  M.A., 
moderator.   The  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  read  a 
report  on  the  statistics  of  tbe  presbyteiy 
for  1865,  from  which  it  appeared  that  dar- 
ing that  year  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  1  congregation,  1  station,  11  elders,  226 
members,  790  adherents,  19  Sabbath-school 
teachers,  319  scholars,  and  £3464, 14s.  lOd. 
of  annual  income.   As  compared  with  tbe 
returns  for  1854,  when  these  reports  were 
first  prepared,  the  increase  had  been  (ex- 
clusive of  Bristol  congregation,  transferred 
to  London)  9  congregations,  3  stations,  1586 
members,  3196  adherents,  222  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  2026  scholars,  and  £\  1,840, 
13s.  9d.  of  annual  increase.    Tbe  amount 
of  debt  discharged  during  the  year  has 
been  nearly  £5340,  or  £840  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Tbe  debt  due  by  9 
congregations,  at  3l8t  December  186^,  was 
nearly  £10,820,  or  about  £5500  more  than 
the  debt  at  the  close  of  1864 ;  an  increase 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  cost  of  tbe 
new  erections  at  Claughton,  Everton,  and 
Princes  Road.  The  amount  contributed 
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for  roinisters'  stipends  in  1865  has  been 
£5660,  or  £650  more  then  in  1864;  but 
the  amount  contribated  for  missionary  and 
benevolent  purposes  has  been  nnder  £2860, 
which  is  £544  less  than  the  contributions 
in  the  previous  year.  The  amount  con- 
tributed for  all  purposes  during  the  year 
has  been  £17,670,  Is.,  which  is  £3464, 
14s.  lOd.  more  than  was  raised  in  1864, 
and  rather  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
contribated  in  the  presbytery  in  1854. 
The  average  rate  of  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses has  been  £5,  Ss.  ll^d.  per  member, 
and  £2,  1 5s.  9d.  per  hearer,  per  annum ;  or 
2s.  0^.  per  member,  and  Is.  Id.  per  hearer, 
every  liord's  day.  These  rates  exceed 
those  of  1860,  which  were  the  highest 
previously  recorded,  and  which  were  £5,  Os. 
5}d;  per  member,  and  £2,  14s.  4^d.  per 
hearer,  per  annum.  The  sum  reported  by 
the  Synod's  Treasurers,  as  received  from  the 
congregations  of  the  Lancashire  Presbytery 
in  1865,  was  £1274,  12s.  2d.;  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Treasurers  on  account 
of  stations  and  congregations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery,  was  £695,  78.  8d. 
The  free  contributions  from  the  churches  in 
the  presbytery  to  the  mission  and  other 
funds  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
dnrinfiT  the  year  1865,  has  consequently 
been  j£579, 4s.  6d.  This  report  was  received 
by  the  presbytery  as  on  the  whole  encour- 
aging and  satisfactory ;  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  print  it  for  circulation  among 
the  congregations  within  the  bounds.  It 
was  reported  that  Messrs  Dewar,  Jameson, 
and  Nivison,  students,  had  been  certified 
to  the  professors  for  the  current  session  of 
the  Hall ;  and  that  Mr  Galbraith  had  also 
been  recommended  to  the  professors,  and 
admitted  to  the  lectures  of  tne  session.  At 
the  request  of  Mr  John  Jameson,  student 
of  the  fifth  year,  subjects  of  trials  for 
licence  were  appointed  to  him.  The  clerk 
read  a  memorial,  signed  by  164  persons 
resident  in  Bochdale,  expressive  of  their 
earnest  desire  for  an  efficient  and  faithful 
gospel  ministry,  of  their  approval  of  the 
doctrines  and  government  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  their  wish 
that  a  congregation  of  that  church,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Lancashire  Presbytery, 
might  be  formed  in  the  town  of  Rochdale, 
which  was  so  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  importance.  Messrs  J.  Hamilton, 
G.  Whittaker,  and  R.  H.  Brown  appeared 
as  commissioners  in  support  of  the  me- 
morial, and  stated  that  they  had  already 
secured  a  place  of  meeting,  and  supply  of 
sermon  for  some  Sabbaths ;  that  the  atten- 
dance had  been  about  250  adults ;  that  a 
Sabbath  school  had  been  formed,  with  1 6 
teachers  and  310  scholars;  and  that  they 
had  already  subscriptions  promised  to  the 
amount  of  £  1 20  per  annum.   Agreed  most 


cordially  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
n^emorialists ;  and  appointed  Dr  M^Leod 
to  preach  at  Bochdale  on  the  16th  Sep- 
tember, and  intimate  this  decision  to  the 
people.  The  commissioners  were  then 
suitablv  addressed  by  the  moderator,  who 
assured  them  of  the  earnest  support  of  the 
presbytery  in  the  movement  which  they 
had  begun.  According  to  previous  ap- 
pointment, the  presbytery  then  proceeded 
to  the  induction  of  Mr  Alexander  Bruce 
to  the  office  of  elder  at  Mossy  Lee,  or 
Tunley  station.  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Howat 
offered  the  induction  prayer,  the  moderator 
delivered  an  encouraging  address  to  Mr 
Bruce,  and  Mr  Boyd,  elder,  afterwards 
engaged  in  devotional  exercises.  Appointed 
the  communion  at  Mossy  Lee  on  the  3d 
Sabbath  of  October-— the  Bev.  James  Muir, 
of  Egremont,  to  preside.  It  having  been 
ascertained  that  the  trust-deeds  of  the 
Kendal  congregation  had  not  been  en- 
rolled, it  was  reported  that  the  congrega- 
tion had  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  Wm. 
Chartris,  £sq.,  law-agent  of  the  church, 
that  the  deeds  should  be  enrolled  in 
Chancery  under  the  provisions  of  Sir 
Morton  Peto's  Act.  Appointed  the  Rev. 
R.  D.  Duncan  to  ordain  four  elders  at 
Barrow,  who  had  been  duly  elected  to  that 
office,  and  had  accepted  the  call  of  the 
congregation;  and  appointed  the  Bev. 
James  Towers  to  preside  at  the  communion 
at  Barrow  at  such  time  as  might  be  con- 
venient to  the  congregation.  The  Rev. 
R.  S.  Scott  reported  that  he  had  presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Birming- 
ham station,  at  which  it  had  been  agreed 
to  request  the  presbytery  to  erect  then^ 
into  a  congregation;  and  he  laid  on  the 
table  a  memorial  to  that  effect,  signed  by 
63  persons.  Agreed  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial,  and  appointed  Mr 
Scott  to  congregate  the  station  on  the  25th 
September.  Read  a  financial  statement 
supplied  by  the  treasurer  of  the  station, 
and  explanations  by  the  secretary,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  friends  at 
Birmingham  were  fulfilling  their  promise 
to  raise  £240  per  annum,  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  expenses,  there 
would  be  a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  at 
the  end  of  the  congregational  year.  In- 
structed the  clerk  to  apply  for  a  grant  of 
£50,  payable  on  the  1st  October  next,  on 
behalf  of  the  station.  Mr  Stitt  and  the 
clerk,  who  had  visited  Birmingham  as  part 
of  a  deputation  from  the  Home  Com- 
mittee, reported  the.arrangement  which 
had  been  proposed  for  the  payment  of  the 
£250,  which  the  Synod's  rules  allowed  the 
Home  Committee  to  pay  during  the  first 
years  after  the  settlement  of  a  minister ; 
and  the  presbytery  acquiesced  in  the  pro^ 
posed  arrangement.  Agreed  to  transmit 
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to  the  Home  Committee  a  memorial  of  the 
Barton  managers,  requesting  a  supple- 
mental grant  of  £50  to  that  congregation 
for  next  year;  and  approval  of  the  election 
of  four  additional  elders  at  Barton,  as  pro- 
posed hy  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson.  The 
clerk's  accounts  for  the  half-year  were 
presented  and  passed,  with  thanks  for 
his  services.  Appointed  Messrs  Scott, 
Thompson,  and  Paterson,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  presbytery  in  the  Committee 
of  Bills  andOvertares  of  the  English  Synod. 
Also  appointed  Mr  Oraham  to  address 
the  meeting  of  Synod  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  October  16th,  on  'Tendencies 
to  Union,'  and  Mr  Towers  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  missionary  meeting  of  the 
Synod,  on  the  evening  of  October  17th. 
Agreed  to  overture  the  Eoglish  Synod  to 
consider  whether  any  plan  can  be  devised 
by  which  the  management  of  Church  Ex- 
tension work  in  England,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  which  the  Synod  was  erected,  can 
be  more  fully  than  at  present  committed 
to  that  Synod.  Delayed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  general  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  Union  till  the  2d  Tuesday  of 
November,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Directed 
the  clerk  to  seek  the  continuance  for 
another  year  of  grants  from  the  Home 
Committee  to  the  congregations  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Smethwicl^  and  Kendal.  Mr 
Stitt  reported  that  he  had  visited  Ramsey 
with  the  Home  Secretary ;  and  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  induce  the  congregation 
to  make  any  increase  to  their  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  minister.  Received 
the  report,  thanked  Mr  Stitt  for  his 
diligenee,  and  meanwhile  instracted  the 
«lerk  to  apply  for  a  grant  of  £40  to  Ramsey 
f>r  next  year.  It  was  reported  that  the 
site,  which  had  previously  been  approved 
of,  had  been  secured  for  the  erection  of 
a  church  and  other  buildings  at  Derby. 
The  clerk  reminded  the  presbytery  of  the 
sum  which  might  be  due  by*  them  to  Derby 
congregation  on  2d  November  next,  and 
requested  the  representatives  of  congrega- 
tions to  take  care  that  the  requisite  funds 
should  be  forwarded  in  due  time  for  the 
payment  of  that  claim.  Also  agreed  to 
request  the  Home  Committee  to  remit 
the  supplement  for  next  year  to  Derby 
congregation  in  payments  of  two- thirds 
for  the  first  half-year,  and  of  the  remaining 
third  in  the  second  half-year.  Adopted  a 
report  on  modes  of  co-operation  with  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  in  planting 
new  stations,  and  instracted  the  clerk  to 
forward  it  to  the  English  Synod  in  October 
next.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Coup- 
land  Street,  Manchester,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  October,  at  half-past  nine 

o'clock  A.M. 

ife/rcwe.—- This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 


day, the  7th  of  August — Mr  M'Ewen,  mode- 
rator/»ro  tern.  A  moderation  was  granted  to 
the  congregation  of  Innerleithen,  to  choose 
a  colleague  and  successor  to  their  aged 
minister,  Mr  John  Law,  and  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  2 1st  curt.— 
Mr  Pollock  to  preside  on  the  occasion. 
An  adjusted  roll,  showing  the  membership 
of  the  congregation  to  be  234,  was  laid  on 
the  table.  It  was  resolved  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Union  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
December. — This  presbytery  met  again  on 
the  28th  of  August — Mr  Mair,  moderator— 
to  receive  the  report  of  call  from  the 
church  of  Innerleithen.  Mr  Pollock  stated 
that  three  candidates — Messrs  Gray  (Kil- 
marnock), Kirk,  and  D.  M.  Connor — were 
proposed ;  but  that  the  last  named  was 
elected  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  votes, 
and  that  the  call  to  him  was  most  harmo- 
nious. His  conduct  as  moderator  was 
approved,  and  the  call  (which  was  signed 
by  143  members  and  26  ordinary  hearers) 
sustained,  and  trials  for  ordination  ap- 
pointed to  Mr  Connor,  in  the  event  of  his 
acceptance. 

Newcastle, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
4th  of  September — the  Rev.  J.  Christie, 
moderator.  Entered  on  the  consideration 
of  the  interim  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Union.  Agreed  to  the  following  resolution 
on  the  first  head  of  programme : — 'That 
while  desirous  of  making  the  relation  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  and  the 
Christian  church  an  open  question,  this 
presbytery  suggest  that  the  attention  of 
the  Union  Committee  be  more  folly 
directed  to  the  practical  working  of  the 

distinctive  principles"  of  the  Free  Church 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  on 
this  point,  and  that  they  come  to  some 
finding  thereon.'  The  other  heads  of  pro- 
gramme, up  to  the  sixth,  were  considered, 
but  no  suggestions  were  oflPered  upon  them; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  resume  consideration 
of  the  report  at  next  meeting,  beginning 
with  the  seventh  head  of  programme.  A 
petition  was  read  from  the  congregation  of 
Leeds  to  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  requesting  immediate 
payment  of  the  £300  granted  from  the 
Church  Extension  Fund,  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  a  site  for  a  place  of  worship, 
and  Mr  Richardson,  commissioner,  was 
heard  in  support  of  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion. Agreed  that,  without  committing 
themselves  to  the  particular  site,  the  pres- 
bytery transmit  and  strongly  recommend 
the  petition,  feeling  that  a  place  of  woi^p 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  congrega- 
tion's prosperity. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  4th  September.  The 
induction  of  Mr  Gnnion,  late  of  Strath- 
aven,  to  St  Andrew's  Square,  Greenock, 
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was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  18th 
— Mr  Johnston  of  Dunoon  to  preach,  Mr 
M*Intyre  to  preside  in  the  induction,  Mr 
Smith  of  Bonhill  to  address  the  congre- 
gation. Several  hours  were  occupied  with 
a  discussion  on  the  first  head  of  pro- 
gramme of  the  report  of  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing preamble  was  agreed  upon :  *  That 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  trans- 
mitting suggestions,  we  do  not  foreclose  any 
discossion  or  aetion,  either  in  presbytery 
or  session,  in  reference  to  the  completed 
report.  Also,  that  beyond  the  bearing  of 
the  suggestions  themselves,  the  presbytery 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  any 
opinion  on  any  other  features  of  the  in- 
terim report  of  the  union  question.'  It 
was  moved  that  the  articles  of  agreement 
be  read  and  considered  seriatim;  it  was 
also  moved  that  they  be  withdrawn  as 
unsatisfactory  and  unnecessary.  Twelve 
voted  for  the  motion,  and  nine  for  the 
amendment.  Notice  of  motion  was  given 
that,  *  In  reference  to  the  power  or  province 
of  the  civil  magistrate  inmatters  of  religion, 
suggest  that  the  committee  should  declare 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  union  between 
the  negotiating  parties  except  there  be 
an  open  question.'  An  in  hunc  effeclum 
meeting  to  be  held  on  25th  September, 
to  resume  the  discussion.  Next  ordinary 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Paisley  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  October. 

Pert/i, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  28th 
August.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  the  members  of  the  presbytery,  and  of 
brethren  from  other  presbyteries  of  the 
church.  The  chief  business  was  the  in- 
duction of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson, 
late  of  Earlston,  into  the  East  Church, 
Perth.  Mr  Naismith  preached;  Mr  Orr 
presided,  and  addressed  the  minister ;  and 
Mr  Stirling  addressed  the  people.  The 
audience  was  good;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
services  in  the  church,  the  presbytery  and 
other  friends  were  entertained  to  dinner, 
in  CarmichaeFs  Temperance  Hotel,  John 
Street ;  and  many  fervent  wishes  and  hopes 
were  expressed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  pastorate  and  of 'the  congregation. 
There  was  a  crowded  soiree  in  the  church 
in  the  evening,  at  which  many  highly  ap- 
propriate and  interesting  addresses  were 
delivered. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Greenock,  St  Andrew's  Square, — Rev.  A. 
J.  Gunion,  late  of  Strathaven,  inducted 
18th  September. 

Perth,  East  Church,— The  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  late  of  Earlston,  in- 
ducted on  the  28  tb  August. 

Dundee,  James*  Church. — The  Rev.  Robert 
Laurie,  late  of  West  Linton,  inducted  on 
the  6ch  September. 


HONORART  DBOREE. 

The  Senate  of  Monmouth  College,  Illinois, 
in  June  last,  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Rev.*John  Boyd, 
recently  minister  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  West  Kilbride.  The  Phila- 
delphia Chtistian  Instructor  and  Western 
United  Preshi^terian,  in  announcing  thoi 
honour  thus  conferred,  states  that  for  the 
last  twenty  years  Dr  Boyd  has  been  one 
of  the  ablest  foreign  correspondents  of 
that  journaL 

  ^ 

LATINO  F017NDAT10N-ST0NE  OT  A  NEW 

CHURCH.  ^ 

On  the  11th  September,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  for  the  Muir  Street 
congregation,  Hamilton,  was  laid  in  the 
lands  of  Auchingramont.  The  Rev.  P.  C* 
Duncanson  presided.  A  large  and  deeply 
interested  assembly  was  present,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  the  presbytery  and  con- 
gregation, and  of  other  friends. 

OBITOART.  « 

Died  at  Grantown,  Inverness- shire,  oa  v 
the  24th  August,  the  Rev.  James  Forrester, 
Keith,  in  the  d2d  year  of  his  age,  and  9th 
of  his  ministry. 

OBITUARY  NOTICE  OP  THE  REV.  DAVID 
DUNCAN,  HOWGATB. 

*Ths  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.' 
These  divine  words  are  pre-eminently  appli- 
cable to  the  Rev.  Mr  Duncan  of  Howgate, 
whose  recent  unexpected  death  filled  that 
scene  of  his  ministry,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict, with  unfeigned  sorrow.  All  who 
knew  Mr  Duncan,  esteemed  and  loved  him. 
To  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery  to  which 
he  belonged,  to  the  members  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  both 
in  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and  to 
many  beyond,  he  was  especially  endeared. 
His  ability,  his  attainments  both  in  scien- 
tific and  sacred  literature — especially  his 
profound  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth,  and 
his  excellence  as  a  preacher — entitle  him 
to  a  more  lengthened  memoir  than  can  be 
given  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine ;  yet  the 
following  notices  will,  in  the  meantime,  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Mr  Duncan  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  Mid-Calder,  who  was,  for 
a  number  of  years,  one  of  the  professors 
of  theology  in  the  Secession  Church.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Morrison  of  Morebattle,  for  many  years, 
along  with  his  brother,  Mr  Morrison  of 
Norham,  most  respected  ministers  of  the 
Antiburgher  branch  of  the  Secession 
Church.  Mr  Duncan  was  bom  at  North 
Bridge-End,  Mid-Calder,  on  the  25th  of 
October  1804.  He  received  the  elements 
of  his  education  partly  in  the  parish 
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school,  and  partly  in  a  private  one — one  there  on  the  3d  January  1828.  He  began 
of  his  teachers  in  the  latter  being  the  late  his  labours  on  the  following  Sabbatb,  by 
Mr  Blyth  of  Glasgow,  who  was  afterwards  preaching  on  the  words  in  I  Cor.  i.  23,  24 : 
a  missionary  in  Bussian  Tartary,  under  the  *■  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  and  afier  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the 
breaking  up  of  that  mission,  laboured  as  a  Greeks  foolishness';  but  onto  them  whicb 
missiona,ry,  with  great  success,  for  many  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
^ears,  in 'the  island  of  Jamaica.  There  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.' 
was  nothing  particularly  marked  in  his  He  thus  commenced  his  work  by  preach- 
progress  at  scnool.  He  was  a  quiet,  dili-  ing  Christ  to  his  people,  as  the  only  fouu- 
gent  boy  ;  and  his  progress  must  nave  been  dation  of  their  hope ;  and  Christ,  in  his 
rapid,  for  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  manifold  aspects  and  relations,  as  presented 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  uuiversity,  ia  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  constituted  the 
the  year  1817,  when  he  was  only  thirteen  grand  themes  of  his  preaching  to  the  end. 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  devoted  and  ear-  He  entered  upon  his  work,  too,  under  a 
uest  student.  He  attended  not  only  the  very  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility ;  and 
usual  course  prescribed  by  our  church  for  throughout  his  whole  ministry  he  prose- 
its  candidates ;  he  added  other  classes,  such  cuted  that  work  with  a  seriousness,  devoted- 
ail  chemistry  ;  and  it  was  during  his  four  ness,  and  zeal,  which  testified  to  all  around 
years'  attendance  on  these  classes  that  he  him  that,  like  the  Master  whom  he  served, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  attainments  '  it  was  his  meat  and  his  drink  '  to  do  the 
which  he  afterwards  made  in  both  classical  work  committed  to  him,  that  he  might 
and  scientific  knowledge,  and  which,  be«  finish  his  course  with  joy.  His  pulpit  k- 
sides  his  ministerial  labours,  rendered  him  hours,  throughout  his  whole  ministry,  con- 
so  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fenicuick  sisted  of  lecturing  and  preaching  every 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Having  Sabbath-day.  He  attached  great  impor- 
finished  his  college  curriculum,  he  was  tance  to  the  former ;  and  his  exposiioiy 
admitted  as  a  student  of  divinity  in  the  discourses  were  of  a  very  high  order— were 
United  Church  in  August  1821,  and  studied  prepared  with  great  care — were  generally 
at  Glasgow,  under  the  venerable  Dr  Dick,  written  fully  out,  and  evinced  a  knowledge 
During  the  course  of  his  theological  studies,  of  biblical  truth,  and  a  power  of  expound- 
he  was  also  engaged  in  teaching,  first  in  ing  it,  which  rendered  this  department  of 
a  public  school  in  Mid-Calder,  then  as  his  pulpit  ministrations  highly  instructive 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr  Smith,  at  Grin-  and  edifying.  In  this  way  he  expounded  in 
don,  in  Northumberland,  and  within  a  few  order  the  two  gospels,  Matthew  and  Luke, 
miles  of  Norham,  for  so  many  years  the  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to 
scene  of  the  labours  of  his  materual  uncle,  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philip- 
Mr  Morrison.  Having  finished  his  theo-  plans,  Tbessalonians  (both  epistles),  the 
logical  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  Hebrews,  the  first  and  second  Epistles  of 
the  everlasting  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Peter,  and  the  Book  of  Bevelation  ;  and 
Edinburgh,  on  the  4ih  of  April  1826,  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  besides  detached 
began  his  public  work  in  his  father's  puU  portions,  the  books  of  Genesis,  Joshua, 
pit  on  the  following  Sabbath,  selecting  for  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
his  text  the  remarkable  words  in  James  Not  only  are  his  expositions  of  all  these 
i.  12:  *  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  books  carefully  written,  some  of  them  have 
temptation ;  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  been  transcribed  as  if  for  publication,  par- 
receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  ticularly  the  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him.'  It  Hebrews,  and  Zechariah.  Thus  for  thirtj- 
will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  sufficiently  eight  years  did  Mi^  Duncan  labour  in  divid- 
trying  passage  for  an  inexperienced  youth  ing  the  word  of  truth  among  his  people, 
to  select  as  the  subject  of  his  first  public  and  feeding  them  with  the  bread  of  heaven, 
discourse.  His  excellence  as  a  preacher  Truly  he  f  ed  them  with  the  finest  of  the 
was  very  soon  appreciated ;  and  in  the  wheat ;  and  the  result  was  what  might 
month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  he  have  been  expected, — his  people  became 
was  called,  first  by  the  congregation  of  amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  any  of  the 
Comrie,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  and  members  of  our  churches, 
before  the  close  of  the  month,  by  that  of  But  Mr  Duncan  was  not  only  a  most 
Howgate,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  interesting  and  instructive  preacher,  be 
At  that  time  the  Synod  exercised  the  was  equally  faithful  and  successful  in  the 
power  of  deciding  the  scene  of  the  labours  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  pastor.  He 
of  its  ministers  in  the  case  of  competing  visited  his  people  Tegularly,  and  his  mini- 
calls  ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  ^sterial  visits  were  really  what  their  name 
Court  in  the  September  following,  it  de-  imports.  In  every  house,  after  inquiring 
creed  that  Mr  Duncan  should  be  sent  to  kindly  into  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
Howgate.  Accordingly,  he  was  ordained  mates,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
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exhortation  and  prayer,~in  both,  suiting  not  again  able  to  preach  till  the  month 
biinseir,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  circum-  of  August,  with  the  single  exception  of 
stances  of  the  household.  In  this  way  he  preaching  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
iDstructed,  warned,  exhorted,  encouraged,  Supper.  This  last  affliction  was  very  se- 
and  brought  out  the  stores  of  his  divine  yere.  It  left  him  for  a  long  period  very 
knowledge,  in  beseeching  his  people  not  to  much  weakened,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
neglect  the  great  salvation,  and  to  take  recover  wholly  from  its  effects.  And  this 
care  that  they  commended  their  religion  illness  is  the  more  specially  to  be  marked, 
to  those  around  them  by  walking  worthy  from  the  manifest  influence  which  it  had 
of  their  profession.  The  life  of  a  minister  upon  his  spiritual  life.  He  felt  that  he  had 
of  the  gospel,  however  eminent  he  may  be,  been  near  to  the  eternal  world, — that  he 
does  not  usually  partake  of  much  incident  had  been  under  its  very  shadow ;  and  he 
to  occupy  the  pen  of  his  biographer,  and  it  came  out  from  under  it  with  his  mind 
was  not  otherwise  with  our  departed  friend,  more  deeply  solemnized  with  a  sense  of 
Living  in  a  retired  village,  and  to  a  great  its  awful  grandeur,  and  of  the  importance 
extent  outside  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  being  prepared  for  entering  into  it,  when 
of  the  great  world,  he  moved  along  the  the  time  of  his  leaving  this  present  scene 
even  tenor  of  his  way.  But  though  he  came.  This  solemn  thought  manifestly 
thus  prosecuted  his  work  quietly  and  with-  influenced  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind,  and 
out  ostentation,  he  cherished  a  deep  interest  gave  a  tone  to  his  ministrations.  Shortly 
io  all  the  events  which  transpired,  both  in  after  this  illness,  in  the  year  1858,  he 
the  church  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  married  a  lady  who,  by  her  affectionate 
world.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  all  dis-  solicitude,  and  wise  prudent  conduct,  most 
coveries  of  modern  science,  and  made  him-  materially  promoted  his  comfort,  and  en- 
self,  as  far  as  possible,  acquainted  with    hanced  the  happiness  of  his  remaining 

them.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
all  scientiflic  questions  that  came  into  con-  Smellie,  late  of  Glasgow.  In  her  he  found 
tact,  in  any  form,  with  revealed  truth,  a  true  help-meet.  It  was  her  privilege  to 
Hence  the  speculations  of  the  geologists  smooth  his  pillow  in  his  dying  hour ;  and 
had  a  particular  charm  for  him,  and  he  though  she  survives  to  mourn  his  loss,  she 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with    has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she 

the  leading  facts  of  that  science.   The  last  was  greatly  instrumental  in  lightening  the 

book  which  he  was  reading  at  the  time,  of  burden  of  his  sufferings,  and  alleviating 

his  death  was  one  on  that  very  subject,  his  agonies,  in  his  hour  of  trial, 
and  which  he  had  from  the  writer  of  this       That  hour  at  length  came.    He  had 

notice,  entitled,  Frost  and  Fire^  the  first  evidently  been  falling  off  for  some  time, 

volume  of  which  only  he  had  finished  when  He  began  to  lose  the  elasticity  of  his  step, 

the  summons  was  put  into  his  hands.   Be-  and  his  countenance  assumed  an  anxious, 

sides  labouring  with  devoted  energy  in  the  wearied  expression.   So  marked  was  this, 

work  of  his  Master  in  his  congregation,  he  that  at  the  meeting  of  presbytery  before 

was  sometimes  called  to  the  discharge  of  his  death,  the  writer  of  this  notice  said  to 

more  public  work.   In  the  year  1830  he  him,  *  David,  is  there  anything  wrong 

WAS  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  preach  io  with  you  ?   You  are  not  looking  so  well 

London  during  the  months  of  May  and  as  I  would  like.'   He  replied,  '  Oh,  I  have 

Jane.    When  he  had  finished  his  work  onlv  got  a  cold  that  is  hanging  about  me, 

there,  he  made  a  run  over  to  Paris,  when  and  it  is  annoying  me  somewhat.'   A  few 

its  population  was  seething  towards  the  weeks  after,  he  made  provision  for  being 

Hevolution  which  drove  Charles  ix.  from  absent  from  home  for  some  time.  There 

his  throne,  and  he  had  scarcely  left  when  was,  however,  one  district  of  the  congrega- 

the  outbreak  tdok  place.'  In  the  year  1842,  tion  which  he  wished  to  visit  before  leaving, 

his  father  being  unable,  from  failing  health,  This  duty  he  performed  on  Tuesday,  after 

to  conduct  the  theological  class  under  his  preaching  twice  on  the  previous  Sabbath, 

care,  Mr  Duncan  read  his  lectures,  and,  He  came  home  greatly  fatigued.  Next 

alon<r  with  Drs  Harper  and  Smart,  and  morning  he  felt  unwell,  but  rose  and 

Mr  Kobertson,  then  of  Portsburgh,  con-  began  the  preparation  of  a  discourse  for 

ducted  the  business  of  the  class ;  and  this  the  next  Sabbath,  the  day  on  which  the 

duty  he  discharged  to  the  great  satisfac-  Communion  was  to  be  dispensed.  He 

tion  of  both  students  and  professors.   His  was,  however,  restless  and  feverish,  and 

health  for  many  years  was  remarkably  good,  in  the  afternoon  a  medical  friend  saw  him. 

But  he  was  twice  laid  aside  by  attacks  of  who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed.  He 

severe  illness — the  first  time  in  1849,  when  never  rose  from  it  again.   Both  inflamma- 

he  was  unable  to  preach  the  greater  part  tion  of  his  chest  and  fever,  which  rapidly 

of  the  spring  of  that  year ;  and  he  was  assumed  a  typhoid  form,  soon  brought  him 

seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  very  low.  Dr  Begbie  of  Edinburgh  sa^  him 

the  month  of  February  1856,  and  was  on  the  Saturday,  and  gave  his  anxious 
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friends  yery  little  hope.  Bnt  Mr  Dnncan 
himself  apprehended  no  danger.  He  spoke 
of  his  recovery  with  confidence,  and  took 
the  liyeliest  interest  in  the  news  from  the 
Continent,  where  at  that  time  the  events 
were  rapidly  evolving,  which  ended  in  the 
short  but  terrible  conflict  in  both  Germany 
and  Italy,  which  has  proved  so  disastrous 
to  Austria,  and  changed  the  political  rela- 
tions of  every  state  in  Germany.  Even 
on  Monday,  the  day  before  bis  death,  he 
insisted  upon  having  some  books  into  his 
bed,  with  a  view  to  his  preparing  his 
lecture  for  the  next  Sabbath.  His  mind 
was  thus  fixed  on  his  proper  work  to  the 
very  close.  Mr  Brownlee,  of  Kirkcaldy, 
was  to  be  his  assistant  at  the  Communion. 
He  not  only  did  the  principal  work  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  waited  on  his  dying  friend 
with  the  tenderest  assiduity.  He  had 
little  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him, 
so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  his  disease. 
But  on  the  evening  before  his  death,  in 
reply  to  some  remark  made,  Mr  Dancan 
replied,  *  How  manifold  are  the  forms  of 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  Christ ! ' 
Next  day,  when  he  was  visibly  sinking, 
his  brother  Andrew  went  to  his  bedside 
to  converse  with  him  ;  but  he  was  by  that 
time  unable  to  speak,  and  sinking  rapidly. 
He  calmly  breathed  his  last  on  Tuesday, 
the  19th  of  June.  His  brother  adds  in  a 
note :  *  Although  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  my  dear  brother  from  his 
weakness,  when  we  came  to  see  that  there 
was  little  or  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  still 
we  had  no  doubt  of  his  preparedness  for 
death.'  No  !  not  any  one  who  knew 
him  in  the  time  of  health,  could  have  any 
doubt  about  David  Duncan's  true  charac- 
ter, or  that,  when  he  died,  the  Master  said 
unto  him,  'Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.* 

He  has  now  joined  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perlect.  Being  dead,  he  yet 
speaks  to  us  who  are  left  behind.  But 
the  writer  dares  scarcely  trust  himself  to 
speak  of  Mr  Duncan,  as  his  deliberate 
convictions  prompt,  lest  he  should  be 
thought,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him 
as  he  did,  to  be  using  the  language  of 
exaggeration.  But  let  me  say  that  I  had 
better  opportunity  of  knowing  him  than 
many.  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
when  a  student  at^  the  university ;  and 
when  a  tutor  in  Northumberland,  I  held 
a  similar  situation  in  a  family  closely  re- 
lated to,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from,  that  in  which  be  taught.  In  this  way 
we  frequently  saw  each  other ;  and  our 
acquaintance  then  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship which,  for  upwards  of  forty-five  years, 
never  met  with  a  moment's  interruption, 
but  only  deepened  and  increased  with  our 


increasing  years,  and  which,  I  trust,  has 
been  broken  by  his  death,  only  to  be  re- 
newed in  that  high  and  holy  home,  where 
it  shall  be  continued  in  all  its  perfection 
for  eyermore.  I  need  not  say  to  those  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  reckoned 
among  his  friends,  how  warm,  andgeneroas, 
and  uniform  his  friendship  was.  There 
was  not  much  demonstration  about  him, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  and 
unassuming  of  men.  But  when  among 
the  few  of  those  whom  he  loved,  and  wag 
perfectly  at  his  ease,  there  was  a  qniet 
fund  of  humour  often  displayed  by  him, 
which  those  who  were  not  within  the 
inner  circle  of  his  friends,  scarcely  sns- 
pected  to  exist.  His  attainments  on  many 
subjects  were  of  a  high  order.  As  already 
remarked,  while  theology  constituted  the 
chief  object  of  his  study,  he  delighted  in 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits;  and  in  both, 
his  knowledge  was  such  as  to  render  him 
a  deeply  interesting  companion  to  all  who 
were  of  like  spirit  with  himself.  But  it 
was  chiefly  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
and  a  theologian  that  Mr  Duncan  was 
known.  There  were  few  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  in  any  otherchorch 
in  the  land,  who  had  made  systematic 
theology  the  suhject  of  more  thorough 
investigation.  With  all  the  questions 
connected  with  the  various  points  of 
divine  truth  he  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. He  was  a  firm  and  enlightened 
believer  in  what  is  usually  known  among 
us  as  the  Calvinistic  system,  or  the 
doctrines  of  free  sovereign  grace.  And 
these  doctrines  he  held,  not  because  they 
are  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Eaiih  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  hot 
because,  after  honest,  earnest,  and  prayer- 
ful investigation,  he  believed  them  to  be 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
With  the  statements  of  that  word  he  was 
familiarly  and  critically  acquainted.  He 
had  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  both  the  original  languages  in  which  that 
word  was  first  written.  Of  this  I  had 
the  very  best  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion.  Besides  hearing  him  preach 
frequently,  and  conversing  with  him  on 
all  kinds  of  questions,  he  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  a  committee  for  the 
examination  and  superintendence  of  stu- 
dents of  theology  in  the  fourth  year  of 
their  studies.  In  that  committee  I  have 
been  all  along  associated  with  him;  and 
every  one  belonging  to  it  has  often  had 
occasion  to  admire  the  judiciousness  of 
his  criticisms,  the  accuracy  and  variety 
of  his  scholarship,  and  the  freqnent 
freshness  of  his  interpretations  of  passages 
of  the  divine  record.  One  member  of  the 
presbytery — and  well  able  to  judge — at  the 
first  meeting  after  Mr  Duncan's  deaih, 
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referring  to  this  matter,  said  that,  having 
been  in  that  committee  for  jears,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr  Duncan 
was  the  best  critic  he  had  ever  heard. 

Bat  it  is  chiefly  as  a  Christian  minister 
that  we  must  regard  him.  Some  remarks 
have  been  already  made  on  this  point. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  every 
department  of  his  ministerial  work,  Mr 
Duncan  was  a  model  of  diligence  and 
fidelity.  A  writer  in  a  periodical,  imme- 
diately after  Mr  Duncan's  death,  and  which 
on  the  whole  gave  a  faithful  account  of 
his  character  and  work,  says :  *  That  as  a 
preacher  Mr  Duncan  could  not  be  called 
popular.'  If  by  popularity  the  writer 
meant  popular  with  the  thoughtless  and 
superficial,  then,  perhaps,  he  was  right. 
But  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  Mr 
Duncan  was  always  popular  with  judicious, 
thoughtful,  and  experienced  Christians. 
His  discourses  were  always  full  of  Christ 
and  Him  crucified;  and  the  truth  about 
Him  was  always  presented  in  a  lucid, 
logical,  and  interesting  form,  equally  fitted 
to  draw  attention,  to  interest,  and  instruct. 
They  were  not  seldom  both  profound  and 
comprehensive. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  one 
so  gifted  would  have  enriched  the  Chris- 
tian literature  of  the  church  by  means  of 
the  press  more  than  he  did.  But  even  in 
this  field  he  laboured  more  than  many  are 
aware.  For  many  years  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  magazines  of  the  church 
in  the  form  of  both  essays  and  reviews, 
and  the  curious  may  discover  what,  and 
how  numerous,  the  former  were  in  the 
Theological,  the  United  Secession,  and  the 
present  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  by 
marking  the  signatures,  '  Vedda,' '  D.  H.,' 
and  '  D.  D.  H.,'  one  or  other,  these  being 
the  nom  de  plume  which  he  attached  to 
his  papers.  Besides  these,  he  published 
a  translation  of  Werenfel's  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  in  the  New  Family  Library, 
vols.  i.  and  iii ;  also  an  original  work 
entitled.  The  Pattern  of  Prayer,  an  Ex' 
position  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  1840;  a 
memoir  of  his  father,  Dr  Duncan,  appended 
to  a  volume  of  his  discourses  in  1845 ;  the 
Law  of  Moses,  its  Character  and  Design,  in 
1851, — a  work  entitled  to  take  its  place  be- 
side either  Kurtz  on  the  Sacrificial  Worship 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  elaborate  dis- 
courses on  the  same  subject  of  Stewart  of 
Cromarty. 

But  there  is  one  other  aspect  still  In 
which  we  must  contemplate  Mr  Duncan,  if 
we  are  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter and  work.  He  cherished  a  deep 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  district 
in  which  he  resided.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr 
Duncan,  in  the  year  1852,  wrote  the  fol- 


lowing note  to  an  influential  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood : — 

*  My  dbar  Sir, — I  have  often  thought 
that,  in  such  a  large  village  as  Penicnick, 
it  is  a  pity  that  those  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  labour  during  the  day  should 
not  have  more  opportunities  of  improve-' 
ment  than  are  accessible  to  them.  If  it 
were  thought  that  any  good  result  would 
attend  the  attempt,  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  *  On  the  Natural 
History  of  Man,*  which  would  occupy  one 
evening  every  week  for  at  least  two  months; 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  other  ministers 
might  be  disposed  to  follow  with  a  few 
lectures  on  some  other  literary  or  scientific 
topic. — ^I  am,  yours  cordially, 

David  Duncan.' 

The  result  of  this  ofier  was  the  origina- 
tion of  a  series  of  lectures  annually  in 
Penicuick.  Of  these  lectures,  Mr  Duncan 
gave  in  the  course  of  these  years  not  fewer 
than  twenty ;  and  the  variety  of  their  sub- 
jects is  a  striking  proof  of  the  varied  attain- 
ments of  their  author. 

He  gave  eight  lectures  on  the  *  Natural 
History  of  Man;'  two  on  the  *  Present 
Changes  on  the  Earth's  Surface;'  one  on 
the  *  Solar  System;'  two  on  'Instinct;* 
one  on  *  Proverbs ;'  one  on  *  Comets  ;*  one 
on  ^Time  and  its  Divisions;'  and  one  on 
the  *  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Man.' 

On  these  lectures  and  other  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  Mr 
Cowan  of  Beeslack  —  the  gentleman  to 
whom  Mr  Duncan  wrote — makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Dun- 
can's brother:  ^  I  would  call  to  mind  your 
brother's  unwearied  labours  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  benefit  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  I  know  how  ready  he  at  all 
times  was  to  co-operate  with  others  be- 
yond his  own  flock  in  all  that  tended  to 
elevate  mankind.  Our  village  library  has 
lost  in  your  brother  its  best  ad  viser.  Though 
nominally  one  of  the  committee,  he  was 
himself  the  committee ;  and  with  that  rare 
taste  and  extensive  knowledge  of  books 
which  so  peculiarly  characterized  him,  he 
selected  the  books  which  were  each  year 
added  to  the  list.  These  now  remain 
to  mark  his  judicious  and  enlightened 
choice.  1  am  more  qualified  to  tell  of  your 
lamented  brother's  connection  with  our 
village  lectures.  Our  neighbourhood  has 
usually  been  forward  in  every  object  for 
public  good ;  and  it  was  owing  to  your 
brother  that  Penicuick  was  one  of  the 
earliest  villages  in  Scotland  to  begin  popu- 
lar lectures  in  winter  evenings  for  the 
instruction  of  our  population.'  Mr  Cowan 
then  refers  to  Mr  Duncan's  note,  already 
given;  describes  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tion it  contains  at  a  meeting  of  friends, 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  first 
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coarse,  and  adds :  *  The  plan  gave  so  mnch 
satisf action,  and  elicited  so  hearty  an  ap- 
proval, that,  year  after  year,  the  lectures 
have  been  continued  for  thirteen  winters.' 
Mr  Cowan  adds  :  '  Our  village  book-club, 
instituted  in  1841,  owed  much  to  Mr 
-Duncan.  He  was  an  original  member  of 
the  club,  and  was  a  faithful  reader  of  all 
the  books  and  magazines ;  and  the  mem- 
bers will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  he  was 
appealed  to  at  all  our  meetings  for  his 
advice  as  to  all  the  various  publications  of 
the  day.  I  do  not  wish,'  he  concludes, 
'  to  be  intrusive,  but  I  would  express  my 
own  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  this  com- 
mnnity  has  sustained  in  the  removal  of 
your  brother.  I  consider  that,  from  his  long 
residence  among  us,  from  his  influential 
position  and  gifted  mind,  from  his  meek 
and  modest  demeanour,  and  his  great 
good  sense,  by  which  he  kept  free  of  all 
strife,  and  constantly  influenced  others  for 
good,  we  have  to  mourn  the  departure  of 
our  best  neighbour,  and  have  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  much-loved  friend.' 

It  only  remains  that  I  say  a  word  on 
Mr  Duncan's  character  as  a  Christian  dis- 
ciple. Is  it  necessary  to  say  to  those  who 
knew  him,  that  he  was  a  devout,  humble- 
minded,  meek  believer  ?  In  this  aspect  of 
his  character  1  have  known  few  men  to 
whom  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  Barnabas  was  more 
applicable :  *  He  was  a  good  man,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith.'  No  man 
could  mistake  to  whom  he  belonged.  His 
holy,  consistent  life — calm  and  useful — 
pointed  him  out  to  all  as  a  child  of  God 
and  an  heir  of  heaven.  And  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  there  stretched  out  before 
him  the  prospect  of  lengthened  days,  of 
active  service,  and  increasing  usefulness. 
But  his  Master  and  ours  has  ordered  other- 
wise. It  is  ours  to  acquiesce.  He  has 
called  him  from  his  field  of  labour  home 
to  his  reward, — from  the  scene  of  toil,  to 
rest  and  enjoyment.  The  message  came 
when  he  was  in  the  very  midst  of  his  work, 
and  unexpectedly.  We  have  seen  that  he 
did  not  say  much  about  his  own  feelings 
and  prospects.  He  never  did  at  any  time. 
But  can  any  one  doubt  his  personal  interest 
in  the  Saviour  ?  He  did  not  need  to  give 
any  proof  in  his  dying  hour  of  his  good 
hope  throagh  grace.  His  holy,  upright  life 
was  the  best  evidence  of  his  real  character. 
The  truth  which  he  preached  to  others  was 
the  foundation  of  his  own  hope.  la  the 
faith  of  that  truth  he  lived,  in  the  faith 
of  that  truth  he  died ;  and  now  he  is,  along 
*with  all  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect,* casting  his  golden  crown  before  the 
Lamb  upon  the  throne,  and  *  singing  unto 
Hifti  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  made  us  kings 


and  priests  unto  God  and  the  Father,  to 
Him  be  glory  and  honour,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.' 

Since  Mr  Duncan's  death,  a  journal  has 
been  found  begun  by  him  in  1845.  It  con- 
tains only  entries  made  at  distant  intervals. 
Were  it  not  that  this  notice  has  exceeded 
greatly  its  intended  length,  various  extracts 
might  have  been  given,  and  they  would 
have  greatly  enriched  these  notices  of  our 
beloved  brother.  I  can  only  give  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

^Jan.  23,  1849. — ^It  is  now  fully  twenty- 
one  years  since  I  was  solemnly  set  apart  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  I  have  not  been  prevented 
from  preaching  by  bad  health.  What  rea- 
son for  gratitude  to  a  kind  providence! 
But,  alas  I  how  little  have  I  done  to  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  my  God  and  Saviour! 
Oh  that  I  felt  more  powerfully  the  obli- 
gations that  rest  upon  me,  and  were  more 
solicitous  to  save  my  own  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  them  that  hear  me  I  How  many, 
whose  labours  have  been  more  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  Christ^s  kingdom 
than  mine,  have  been  removed  I  Not  a 
few  of  our  missionaries  in  Jamaica  have, 
during  the  past  year,  been  takei)  away  from 
scenes  of  great  usefulness,  and  their  de- 
parture is  a  loud  call:  **Work  while  it  is 
day:  the  night  cometh,  in  which  no  man 
can  work."  What  a  solemn  warning  is 
conveyed  by  the  death  of  Mr  Smart  of 
Linlithgow — dying  on  his  way  to  the  pulpit! 
"  Be  ye  also  ready ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  0 
Lord,  may  I  by  thy  grace  be  enabled  to 
cultivate  habitual  readiness  for  leaving  this 
world ;  and  while  permitted  to  labour  here, 
may  I  be  more  zealous,  and  diligent,  and 
aflV'Ctionate  in  commending  Christ  to  my 
fellow- sinners,  and  more  successful  in  con- 
verting them  from  the  error  of  their  way.' 

"•  June  10,  1849 — ^After  a  long  period  of 
health,  I  have  been  constrained  to  refrain 
from  preaching,  first,  for  several  Sabbaths, 
and  then,  having  attempted  it  on  two  Sab- 
baths, for  other  five — in  all,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  year.  This  is  now  the  second 
Sabbath  on  which  I  have  preached.  Much 
cause  of  gratitude  have  I  to  my  people,  for 
their  willingness  to  make  provision  for 
supplying  my  pulpit  so  long  as  I  reckoned 
it  necessary.  O  God,  teach  me  gratitude 
to  Thee  for  that  measure  of  recovery  which 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  grant  me ;  and 
if  consistent  with  thy  wise  and  holy  pur- 
poses, do  Thou  restore  to  me  such  health 
and  strength  as  will  enable  me  to  resume 
all  the  duties  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  May  I  derive  advantage 
from  the  afflictions  with  which  Thou  hast 
seen  meet  to  visit  me;  and  do  Thou  in- 
spire me  with  such  filial  confidence  in  Thee 
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as  will  lead  me  to  resign  myself  cheerfally 
and  implicitly  to  thy  disposal.  And  should 
Tbott,  in  thy  free  kindness,  restore  me  to 
former  activity,  oh  may  I  feel  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  on  me  to  devote  myself  to 
thy  service,  and  to  be  more  zealous  and 
diligent  in  labouring  for  thy  glory  in  the 
salvation  of  men.  My  earnest  desire  is, 
that  I  may  save  my  own  soul  and  the  souls 
of  them  that  hear  me.' 

'March  22,  1853.— Again  has  God,  in 
his  providence,  been  addressing  to  me  and 
to  my  brothers  the  solemn  warning:  "What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,"  etc. ;  At 
such  a  time  as  ye  think  not,"  etc.  [refer- 
ring to  sudden  death  of  oldest  brother]. 
Oh  that  I  may  be  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  being  always  ready  to 
meet  the  summons  of  my  Lord  ;  and  that, 
with  this  view,  I  may  seek  constantly  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  may  more  and  more  cultivate 
personal  piety,  and  do  with  my  might  the 
work  which,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  I  have 
to  do.   Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all 


consolation,  may  this  dispensation  of  tby 
providence  be  sanctified  to  me.  Soften 
my  heart  that  it  may  feel  more  the  power 
of  the  truth ;  increase  my  faith,  and  make 
me  more  humble,  contrite,  devoted  to  tby 
service,  and  desirous  of  intercourse  with 
Thee.' 

*  Oct,  24,  1855.— [After  recording  death 
of  his  mother].  Oh  that  I  may  be  led 
more  frequently  to  anticipate  my  own  de- 
parture, and  to  seek  increasing  heavenly- 
mindedness,  so  that  I  may  leave  this  world 
when  my  appointed  time  comes,  cheered 
by  the  hope  of  finding  admission  to  the 
heavenly  rest.' 

These  are  the  breathings  of  a  deeply 
pious  spirit,  earnestly  longing  for  growing 
meetness  for  heaven.  May  all  his  brother 
ministers  who  read  these  lines  be  stimu- 
lated to  work  for  Christ,  and  labour  for 
conformity  to  his  image,  that,  when  our 
time  comes,  we  may  enter  upon  our  reward, 
and  join  with  our  brother  in  celebrating 
the  divine  love  in  the  upper  sanctuary. 

Edinbcroh,  Sept.  1866. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Aescciation  was  lately  held  in  Nottingham.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  equalled  in  interest  many  of  the  similar  gatherings  which 
have  been  witnessed  during  these  thirty  years.  Less  has  been  said  of  it  in  the 
public  journals,  and  what  has  been  said  has  been  less  eulogistic.  Whether  it  be 
that  the  public  is  beginning  to  suspect  that  it  is  one  of  the  shams  of  the  age ;  or 
whether  it  be  that  men  of  science  are  beginning  to  doubt  its  adaptation  to  scientific 
ends ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  continuity,  it  is  going 
to  pass  on,  without  any  cataclysm,  to  a  higher  stage  of  its  development,  we  cannot 
tell.  But  it  does  present  no  unequivocal  symptoms  of  flagging ;  and  as  friends  of 
evangelical  religion,  we  cannot  pretend,  after  reading  some  of  its  transactions,  to 
contemplate  the  fact  with  the  slightest  regret.  We  do  not  regard  the  Association 
as  either  atheistic  or  infidel,  for  we  know  that  it  comprises  many  of  the  staunchest 
friends  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  this  country.  Yet  we  complain  that, 
in  some  of  its  departments,  it  lends  too  much  sanction  to  speculations  which  wear 
the  undisguised  aspect  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  profess  to  be  Baconians  in  philosophy.  We  believe  that  every  branch  of 
science  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  independent  evidence.  We  believe  that  science 
is  to  be  learned  from,  the  book  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  book  of  inspiration. 
We  believe  that  no  greater  injury  could  be  done  to  the  cause  of  religion,  than  to 
impose  the  Bible  on  all  inquirers  as  an  infallible  standard  of  scientific,  as  well  as 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.  But  we  complain  that,  in  the  annual  congress  of 
an  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  men  should  be  allowed  to  propound 
doctrines  which  are  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  while  these  doctrines  are  not  supported  by  such  evidence  as  is  proper  to 
the  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  they  belong.  Too  many,  indeed,  of  the  scientific 
men  in  our  age  are  so  intent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite  investigations, 
that  they  have  no  leisure  to  spare  for  the  study  of  the  rules  of  philosophizing. 
Hence  they  accept  so  readily  a  hypothesis,  if  it  be  brilliant  and  ingenious,  and 
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accompanied  with  plausibilities  having  more  number  than  weight.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  write  a  scientific  reply  to  such  works  as  Darwin's  Natural 
History  of  Species^  or  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  But  we  maintain  with  all  con- 
fidence that  neither  of  them  proves  what  it  was  written  to  establish ;  and  that, 
if  we  should  proceed  to  adjust  our  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  their  theories, 
we  should  only  be  doing  what  it  would  be  necessaCry  to  undo  in  a  few  years.  We 
are  willing  to  take  our  science  from  scientific  men;  but  we  cannot  consent,  at 
their  bidding,  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish 
scientific  conjectures  from  scientific  conclusions. 


THE  EYRE  DEFENCE  FUND. 

The  feature  of  this  interminable  case  to  which  we  now  call  attention,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  have  conspired 
to  vindicate  Governor  Eyre  from  the  simultaneous  outburst  of  moral  indignation 
which  his  conduct  has  provoked  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  aristocracy  of 
birth  is  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  who  has  written  to  the  newspapers 
a  letter,  which  leads  one  to  apprehend  that  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  has  not 
much  to  expect  from  him.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  negro,  who  had  grown  grey 
in  their  philanthropic  labours  when  he  was  in  leading-strings,  or  in  the  perambu- 
lator, will  question  whether,  with  all  his  ancestral  honours,  he  has  a  right  to  speak 
of  them  as  he  does.  Having  ourselves  a  strong  liking  for  the  aristocratic  branch 
of  the  Constitution,  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  so  many  of  the  heirs  of  our  noble 
houses  have  been  suffered  by  their  parents  to  grow  up  so  imperfectly  inoculated 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberty.  As  to  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  there  are  three 
men  that  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  master-minck  of  this  our  country 
and  of  this  our  age — Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin.  Two  of  them  have  pubhcly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Governor  Eyre,  along  with  Mr  Kingsley,  another  advanced 
thinker.  It  has  been  with  undissembled  sorrow  we  have  seen  these  great  names 
arrayed  in  such  a  cause.  They  are  unquestionably  great  names  :  pronounced  great 
by  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries ;  not  likely  to  be  reversed  by  posterity. 
We  like  Mr  Carlyle's  protest  against  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  our  age ;  we 
like  his  open-mouthed  proclamation  of  the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong ;  we  like  his  admiration  of  heroes,  except  so  far  as  it  implies,  or  seems  to 
imply,  admiration  of  energy  for  its  own  sake.  Our  admiration  of  energy  is  con- 
ditioned by  our  admjration  of  the  eternal  rule  of  right.  We  nothing  doubt  that 
Governor  Eyre  displayed  energy  enough  in  suppressing  the  Jamaica  insurrection ; 
what  we  complain  is,  that  his  energy  was  displayed  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
men.  We  believe  that  he  shed  innocent  blood,  and  shed  it  without  any  real 
necessity.  We  do  not  clamour  for  his  punishment ;  but  we  go  with  those  who 
think  that  it  is  necessary,  by  a  judicial  trial  or  otherwise,  to  visit  his  conduct  with 
some  mark  of  national  condemnation,  which  shall  deter  governors  and  others,  in 
all  time  coming,  from  bringing  the  stain  of  cruelties,  worthy  of  a  pagan  land,  on 
the  name  of  Britain.  We  confess  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  when 
we  hear  noblemen,  and  the  magnates  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  clergymen, 
and  even  Dissenting  ministers,  denounce  that  opinion  as  a  senseless  clamour.  It 
is  time  to  see  where  we  stand,  when  such  men  are  volunteering  themselves  as  the 
apologists  of  what  has  revolted  so  grossly  the  national  heart  and  the  national 
conscience. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  REFORM  MEETING. 

The  act  of  the  Home  Secretary,  in  forbidding  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  has  been  followed  by  the  consequences  that  might  have 
been  expected  by  the  most  unversed  in  political  affairs.  The  working  cla^  have 
accepted  the  challenge  which  was  so  superciliously  addressed  to  them,  and  have 
held,  in  various  places,  demonstrations  which  prove,  beyond  aU  possibility  of 
dispute,  their  intense  desire  for  the  suffrage.    Birmingham  has  been  the  scene  of 
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a  meeting,  bo  large,  and  enthusiastic,  and  influential,  that  all  grades  of  politicians 
have  treated  it  with  respect.  Moderate  Liberals  will  observe  with  regret,  although 
without  wonder,  that  the  working  classes  are  beginning  to  demand  more  extensive 
concessions  than  would  have  satisfied  them  a  few  months  ago.  Whatever  may  be 
our  theories  about  the  goal,  in  the  onward  progress  of  Reform,  we  wish  that  it 
should  be  reached,  not  bv  a  single  bound,  but  by  a  slow  succession  of  stages.  We 
shrink  ^m  the  hazard  of  sacrificing  order  to  progress.  But  it  is  the  opponents, 
if  not  the  enemies  of  Reform,  who  have  exposed  us  to  this  hazard  by  their  ill-timed 
resistance.  There  was  submitted  to  them  a  measure,  which  was  certainly  mild 
enough,  partaking,  as  it  confessedly  did,  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  But 
they  rejected  it ;  and  it  is  no  calumny  to  say  that  many  of  them  rejected  it  under 
false  pretences.  They  did  not  venture  to  avow  their  real  grounds  of  opposition. 
And  we  must  submit  to  see  our  country  plunged  into  a  current  •  of  political  agita- 
tion, full  of  danger  to  its  highest  interests,  to  gratify  their  whim,  or  their  malice, 
or  their  ambition.  The  men  who  have  conservatism  oftenest  on  their  lips,  are  in 
fact  the  wildest  destructives ;  for,  by  refusing  to  yield  a  little  to  reasonable 
entreaty,  they  are  obliged  to  yield  everything  to  revolutionary  violence.  These 
disgraceful  revelations  in  Yarmouth,  and  Totness,  and  elsewhere,  show  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  all  classes  to  whom  the  franchise  could  not  be  safely  granted. 
They  are  not  all  working  men ;  but  whoever  they  are,  the  interests  of  their  country, 
with  their  low  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  woidd  not  be  secure  in  their  hands. 
There  is  need  of  bringing  the  masses  under  the  influence  of  education  and  religion, 
before  they  could  be  invested  with  the  amount  of  power  which  they  may  be  pro- 
voked to  demand.  The  blame  lies  on  them  who,  postponing  patriotism  to  party 
spirit,  haye  rejected  a  Reform  Bill  that  would  have  given  leisure  for  the  continued 
application  of  sdl  those  elevating  agencies  that  are  now  at  work  around  us,  and 
are  preparing  the  people  to  exercise  a  healthful  influence  on  the  political  action  of 
their  country. 


DR  MANNING  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

Cardinal  Cullen  has  commenced  his  higher  career  amid  much  pomp  and  pageantry, 
and  amid  the  jubilant  acclamations  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the 
bearer  of  sad  tidings  from  Rome,  tidings  that  must  be  crushing  to  the  heart  of 
every  leal  son  and  daughter  of  the  Papal  Church.  The  Papacy  is  in  danger. 
The  French  are  going  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  eternal  city.  The  Aus- 
trians,  discomfited  by  Bismarck  and  the  needle  gun,  can  bring  no  succour  to  others. 
Spain  has  neither  money  nor  credit.  Italy  has  set  its  heart  on  Rome  as  necessary 
to  complete  its  unity.  Rome  has  such  an  antipathy  to  the  Pope,  that,  if  left  to 
itself,  it  will  expel  him  from  its  precincts.  To  the  Pope  remains  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  flight,  or  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power,  if  indeed  that  alternative  remains. 
Such  is  the  Irish  version  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Papacy ;  but  if  we 
listen  to  Dr  Manning,  we  are  presented  with  another  which  is  more  confident  and 
more  promising.  The  Papacy  is  not  in  danger.  The  Church  of  Rome  never  stood 
in  prouder  and  more  palmy  pre-eminence  than  it  stands  to-day.  As  to  Protes- 
tantism, it  is  dead  and  buried ;  but  Popery  is  still  instinct  with  an  undying  life. 
Its  enemies  may  talk  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  as  if  it  consisted  in  such 
sublunary  things  as  revenues,  and  armies,  and  navies.  It  does  not  consist  in  these 
at  all.  It  consists  in  the  Pope's  independence  of  all  earthly  superiors,  and  this 
independence  is  his  by  an  indefeasible  right.  Most  Protestants,  doubtless,  will 
prefer  the  Irish  version  of  the  story  to  the  English.  The  Papacy  is  in  greater 
danger  than  ever,  nor  is  there  any  arm  of  flesh  on  which  it  can  lean.  The  Pope's 
loss  of  his  temporal  power  is  indispensable  ;  and  how,  without  revenues,  or  armies, 
or  navies,  he  can  be  independent  of  all  earthly  superiors,  is  as  incomprehensible  to 
our  reason  as  any  of  the  dogmas  which  he  has  superadded  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  spiritual  power  may  survive  the  temporal  power,  but  the  temporal  power 
cannot  survive  the  loss  of  the  sword.  We  would  not  accuse  such  a  man  as  Dr 
Manning  of  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood ;  for  we  remember  that,  since  he  left  the 
Church  of  England,  he  has  undergone  a  discipline  which  has  led  thousands  to 
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inistake  falsehood  for  truth.  But  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  means  what 
he  says,  when  he  declares  his  conviction  that  Popery  is  as  strong  as  ever.  It  is 
not  as  strong  as  ever.  It  has  received  its  death-blow.  It  is  dying.  It  is  dying 
amid  the  execrations  of  the  human  race,  which  it  has  oppressed  during  its  long 
reign  of  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time.  Its  fate  is  not  to  be  averted,  even  by 
the  smiles,  and  caresses,  and  gifts  of  Britain,  which,  if  it  continue  to  support  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  must  be  prepared  to  perish  in  its  fall.  Cardinals,  Irish  and 
English,  may  brag  and  bluster  as  they  will,  but  they  cannot  conceal  that  they  are 
in  terror  for  the  life  of  their  favourite  system. 


THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  the  Patriot  of  September  13th  : — *  The 
French  National  Reformed  Church  has  just  undergone  one  of  those  humiliations 
inevitably  flowing  from  her  connection  with  the  State — an  appeal  to  the  civil 
power  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  membership,  and  the  consequent  right  to 
vote  in  the  presbyterial  elections.  The  decision  was  altogether  in  favour  of 
orthodoxy,  and  it  asserted  the  right  of  the  churches  themselves  to  settle  the  reli- 
gious or  doctrinal  qualiflcations  of  membership  ;  while  the  State  determines  what  it 
calls  the  civil  and  administrative  conditions  of  voting,  such  as  the  age  at  which  a 
church  member  may  vote.  It  is  nevertheless  a  humiliation.  The  liberals  in  the 
Reformed  Church  having  been  discomfited  in  the  late  Paris  elections,  impeached 
the  result  by  declaring  that  votes  were  refused  which  ought  to  have  been  accepted ; 
and  this  issue  they  brought  first  of  all  under  the  notice  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  and  his  decision  being  adverse  to  them,  they  carried  the  matter  before  the 
Supreme  Council  of  State.  The  point  really  tried  was,  whether  the  Consistory  had 
the  right  to  require  that  all  voters  should  be  qualified  by  certificates  from  their 
pastors  that  they  were  in  full  membership,  and  were  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
services  of  the  church,  and  that  they  should  not  be  entitled  to  vote  till  they  had 
been  on  the  member^s  roll  for  two  years.  This  provision,  said  the  advocate  of  the 
orthodox  party,  was  most  important,  in  order  to  deliver  the  church  from  those 
neophytes  of  fancy  and  passage  whose  vocation  was  probably  determined  by  the 
prospects  of  the  conflict,  and  who  would  join  to-day  to  leave  to-morrow.  The 
matter  was  argued  with  great  talent  on  all  sides,  and  M.  L^Hopital,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  very  ably  and  eloquently  vindicated  the  Consistory.  The  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  petition  of  the  liberals,  and  pronounced  the  elections  perfectly 
valid.  The  so-called  liberals  want  to  widen  the  French  Reformed  Church,  just  as 
a  party  wants  to  widen  the  English  Church ;  but  their  mode  of  action  would  com- 
mend as  little  sympathy  as  their  opinions.  They  tried  in  fact  to  carry  the  elections 
by  the  votes  of  men  who  were  not  members  of  the  church  at  all.  M.  L^Hopital,  in 
his  address  to  the  Court,  thus  keenly  remarked  on  these  liberal  pretensions :  "  In 
our  days  every  man  calls  himself  liberal  to  the  exclusion  of  his  opponent,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  Government.  In  the  divisions  among  Protestants,  they  themselves 
oppose  an  orthodox  to  a  liberal  party.  To  separate  one's  self  more  or  less  from  the 
ancient  belief,  were  it  even  to  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  certainly 
a  right,  and  an  act  of  liberty  of  conscience  which,  thank  God,  is  now  free  from  all 
danger.  We  do  not,  however,  see  that  it  is  an  act  of  liberalism  to  reject  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  we  do  see  that,  in  the  debate  now  in  question,  the 
true  liberal  spirit  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs,  but  on  that  of  the  defendants ; 
that  it  is  the  reserve  held  by  the  decree  and  the  statutes  which  keeps  the  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  on  the  outside  of  questions  of  discipline  and  of  conscience,  leaving 
to  the  church  its  own  province,  government,  and  liberty.''* 


RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

Wales  is  a  part  of  Great  Britain  which  does  not,  we  suspect,  engage  much  of  the 
thought  of  Scottish  Presbyterians.  It  is  too  far  from  us.  It  is  peopled  by  men  of 
another  tongue.   It  sends  no  deputation  to  our  Supreme  Courts,   Yet  there  are 
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many  things  concerning  its  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious  condition  which  it 
is  interesting  to  know ;  and  as  some  of  them  are  occupying  our  public  journals  at 
present,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  them  here.    A  foul  charge  was  brought 
against  the  morality  of  Wales,  as  if  it  had  been  sapped  and  undernuned  by  the 
prevalence  of  dissent  in  the  principality.    A  Welshman,  not  more  patriotic  than 
able  and  intelligent,  has  shown  by  statistical  tables,  that  is,  by  an  appeal  to  facts, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  matters  on  which  the  accusation  was  founded,  his  country- 
men display  what  must  be  termed  a  high  state  of  morality.    The  Welsh  are,  for  the 
most  part,  a  virtuous  people.    They  are.  also  an  intelhgent  people.    They  have 
lately  been  holding  in  the  ancient  city  of  Chester  the  *  Eisteddfod,'  which  means, 
we  believe,  *  the  session,^  so  called  because  it  is  the  session  or  parliament  of  the 
bards.    This  meeting,  while  it  is  intended  to  promote  instrumental  performances 
and  Welsh  singing,  does  not  neglect  the  encouragement  of  industry,  art,  and 
science.    The  business  seems  to  have  occupied  four  days,  and  the  attendance  must 
have  been  large,  since  it  required  the  erection  of  a  pavilion  that  would  accommodate 
7000  people.    These  simple  pleasures,  which  form  almost  the  sole  recreation  of  the 
Welsh,  are  more  rational  than  the  English  sport  of  the  Derby  day,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Spanish  sport  of  the  Bull  fight.    The  Welsh  are  also  a  religious  people.  Unless 
the  descriptions  are  grossly  overcharged,  Wales  can  boast  a  noble  order  of  preachers. 
In  England,  the  prevailing  style  of  preaching  is  calm  even  to  tameness.    It  awakens 
neither  deep  thought  nor  deep  feeling.    Even  in  Scotland,  by  a  natural  reaction, 
perhaps  from  the  excessive  vehemence  of  the  imitators  of  Dr  Chalmers,  there  is 
more  than  enough  of  this  calm  tameness  in  the  pulpit.    It  wiU  not  last  long,  for  it 
is  not  genuine  Scotch.    In  Wales  there  is  feeling,  there  is  fervour,  there  is  fire, 
there  is  burning  passion,  and  it  is  the  passion  of  men  intent  on  the  higher  ends  of 
the  Ghristian  ministry.    The  Liberation  Society  contemplates  an  immediate  raid 
into  Wales  for  the  dissenunation  of  its  principles  there.    It  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  successful,  since  four-fifths  of  the  population  are  Nonconformists,  and  of  the 
lower,  middle,  and  working  classes,  seven -eights.    So  at  least  it  was  stated  before 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  to  the  no  small  bewilderment  of  Sir 
John  Pakington  and  his  associates. 


There  is  too  much  evidence  that  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  has 
become  somewhat  uneasy.  Strikes,  and  lock-outs,  and  conferences  of  labour,  and 
parliamentary  committees,  prove  too  clearly  that  there  are"  evils  on  one  side  or 
other,  or  on  both,  which  demand  a  remedy.  It  is  not  our  design  to  treat  the 
question  as  a  question  of  civil  law,  or  of  political  economy.  These  aspects  of  it  do 
not  belong  to  us  in  this  place,  and  there  are  multitudes  who  can  discuss  them  with 
a  fulness  and  an  ability  we  do  not  pretend  to  rival.  But  among  these  writers 
there  is  such  a  wide  diversity  of  views,  as  to  show  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see,  in  a  case  which  is  really 
encumbered  with  grave  difficulties,  theoretical  and  practical,  each  of  the  parties 
assume  to  be  in  the  right,  and  then  to  ascribe  to  the  other  the  worst  of  motives,  as 
if  acting  consciously  and  deliberately  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and 
justice.  This  mistake  is  very  extensively  committed  in  the  present  case.  It  is 
plain  that  the  true  theory  of  the  relation  between  master  and  servant,  or  between 
employer  and  employed,  or  between  capital  and  labour,  is  not  yet  found  out. 
Society  is  working  its  way  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
without  many  unpleasant  rubs  and  shocks.  Meanwhile,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  what  certain  oracles  proclaim  to  be  true  and  right  is  infallibly  so,  and  masters 
are  despots,  and  servants  are  rebels,  if  they  do  not  accept  these  oracular  utterances 
in  silent  submission.  To  an  onlooker  it  is  clear  that  the  error  on  both  sides  arises 
more  from  ignorance  than  from  selfishness.  The  interests  of  employers  and 
employed  eventually  coincide,  and  whatever  temporary  advantage  one  may  gain 
over  the  other,  is  sure  to  be  compensated  sooner  or  later  by  equal  loss.  Let  them  * 
calmly  and  affectionately  lend  aid  to  each  other  in  discovering  their  normal 
relation ;  let  them  assist  each  other  to  establish,  by  solid  deduction,  what  is  the 
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true  law  of  master  and  servant ;  let  them  cnltiyate  a  friendly  understanding  vbile 
the  questions  between  them  are  undergoing  a  process  of  natural  solution.  We 
believe  that  moral  considerations  exercise  a  far  more  potent  influence  on  social 
problems  than  is  generally  admitted.  They  dispose  us  to  render  to  our  neighbours 
what  is  their  due,  when  the  jurist  or  the  economist  has  proved  what  is  their  due, 
They  dispose  us  to  love  our  neighbours,  and  to  abstain  from  forcing  on  them  our 
convictions  of  doubtful  questions,  in  which  their  interests,  as  well  as  ours,  are 
deeply  involved.  Where  there  is  the  ascendancy  of  Christian  principle,  society  has 
a  self-adjusting  or  self-rectifying  power. 


The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
representatives  of  other  countries.  Though  subscribed  by  the  Minister,  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  composition  of  the  Emperor.  At  any  rate,  it  is  expressive  of  the 
views  he  entertained,  or  wishes  to  be  supposed  to  entertain,  with  regard  to  the 
present  crisis  in  European  affairs.  The  following  are  its  concluding  sentences: 
*  In  short,  from  the  elevated  point  of  view  from  which  the  Imperial  Government 
regards  the  destinies  of  Europe,  the  horizon  appears  to  be  cleared  of  all  menacing 
eventualities;  formidable  problems,  which  ought  to  have  been  resolved  because 
they  could  not  be  evaded,  pressed  upon  the  destinies  of  populations ;  they  might 
have  been  imposed  at  a  more  inopportune  period ;  they  have  received  their  natural 
solution  without  too  violent  shocks,  and  without  the  dangerous  co-operation  of 
revolutionary  passions.  A  peace  which  reposes  on  such  bases  will  be  a  durable 
peace.  As  to  France,  in  whatever  direction  she  looks,  she  can  perceive  nothing 
that  can  impede  her  progress  or  interrupt  her  prosperity.  Preserving  friendly 
relation  with  all  Powers,  directed  by  a  policy  which  has  generosity  and  moderation 
for  its  strength,  relying  upon  her  imposing  unity,  with  her  all- extended  genius,  her 
treasures,  and  her  credit,  which  fertilizes  Europe,  with  her  developed  military  forces, 
surrounded  henceforth  by  independent  nations,  she  will  appear  not  less  great,  she 
will  remain  not  less  respected.'  So  again  the  empire  is  peace.  It  is  not  possible 
for  us  all  to  accept  even  the  assurance  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  the  pre- 
sent peace  in  Europe  will  be  durable.  We  are  afraid  that  our  Continent  is  over- 
spread with  a  crop  of  thorny  questions  that  will  not  be  uprooted  without  the  use 
of  a  heavier  implement  than  the  pen  of  the  diplomatist.  With  all  our  heart  we 
wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  we  fear  that  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  are  still  in 
reserve  for  us. 


From  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  not  easy  to  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  move- 
ments of  parties  in  the  States  which  are  under  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
It  is  not  easy  even  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  these  ; 
parties.  Neither  of  these  tasks  is  now  to  be  attempted.  We  would  only  remark 
that  the  roots  of  certain  evils  spread  far  and  wide,  and  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  sin  does  not  immediatelv  obliterate  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  We  I 
would  also  express  a  wish  and  a  hope  that  the  present  feuds  about  the  reconstruction 
of  the  States  may  terminate  in  the  consolidation  of  the  national  liberty,  and  not, 
as  some  apprehend,  in  its  overthrow.  The  evangelical  Dissenters  of  Britain  look 
on  the  progress  of  events  across  the  ocean  with  interest. 
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CASES  OF  SPIRITUAL  DEPRESSION: 

A  CHAPTEK  OF  MINISTERIAL  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  THE  REV.  DR  M*OAVIN,  DUNDEE. 
*  My  God,  my  soul  is  cast  down  within  me.* — Psalm  xlii.  6. 

Genuine  religion  is  sometimes  associated  with  melancholy  and  depression. 
This,  according  to  the  common  estimate  of  ungodly  men,  is  its  normal  state. 
They  are  not  ashamed  to  aver  that  gaiety  and  gladness  consist  in  ignoring 
God,  forgetting  truth  and  duty,  and  violating  every  obligation  that  can 
create  a  good  conscience,  or  prepare  our  immortal  natures  for  an  approach- 
ing eternity.  Equally  unhappy,  on  the  other  hand,  these  persons  affirm  it 
to  be,  when  an  immortal  soul  stands  aside  from  the  distractions  of  earth,  to 
acquaint  itself  with  its  own  secret  consciousness  and  mysterious  destiny ;  to 
analyze  its  morbid  experience,  and  cast  about  for  an  effectual  escape  and  cure  ; 
to  catch  tidings  of  truth  from  heaven,  and  submit  itself  to  divine  teaching ;  to 
find  its  joy  in  the  assured  love  and  mercy  of  a  redeeming  God,  and  be  filled 
with  the  hope  of  a  happy  immortality.  All  this,  aqcording  to  the  world's 
creed  and  practice,  is  melancholy  or  madness ;  and  this  is  true,  if  these 
men  are  either  wise,  or  good,  or  happy.  But  in  such  consequence,  folly 
becomes  wisdom,  virteie  is  turned  into  vice,  and  man  has  only  been  created 
to  blot  out  God  and  heaven  from  his  being,  in  guilty  gratification,  and  to 
glory  in  his  own  destruction. 

'  Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filled  with  this  contempt,  and  with  the  scorn  of 
them  that  are  at  ease/  Do  we  then  accept  the  ungodly's  calumny,  and 
believe  that  religion  is  really  irksome  and  joyless,  the  offspring  of  melan- 
choly, and  twin  sister  to  despair?  No,  no,  far  from  us  forever  be  the 
foul  falsehood-r-as  ensnaring  as  ruinous — that  true  gaiety  belongs  to  the 
service  of  sin,  or  that  divine  salvation  ever  really  made  men  unhappy.  It 
cannot  be  too  deeply  engraven  on  our  convictions,  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  that  true  godliness  and  true  happiness  are  commensurate  and 
inseparable,  and  that,  in  other  words,  to  be  really  godly,  and  to  be  truly  glad, 
are  the  same  thing. 

But-  yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that,  in  this  present  evil  world,  good  is 
never  to  be  attained  unalloyed  and  perfect.    Disturbing  causes  here  prevail, 
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and  overspread  this  life  to  spoil  its  loveliness,  overshadow  its  brightness, 
and  sullj  its  perfect  purity.  If  the  sunshine  never  falls  without  its  atten- 
dant shadow,  we  can  scarcely  expect  religion  itself  to  be  reflected  through 
the  medium  of  human  experience  without  contracting  some  colouring  of  the 
infirm  and  earthen  tabernacle  from  which  it  is  emitted.  In  every  human 
heart  to  which  divine  grace  comes,  there  is  such  active  resistance  to  be 
overcome,  and  such  inactive  reluctance  to  be  removed  and  enlisted  into 
willing  obedience ;  there  is  often  so  much  of  a  matured  and  corrupt  old 
man,  and  so  little  of  an  infantile  new  nature,  that  the  divine  life  seems 
overlaid,  and  straitened,  and  oppressed,  so  that  we  ought  less  to  wonder  at 
the  occasional  debility  and  depression  of  the  early  Christian  life,  than  that, 
where  all  were  dead,  any  spiritual  life  should  exist  at  all ;  and,  most  of  all, 
that  a  divine  life,  so  dwarfed  and  feeble  at  first,  should  yet  rise  above  all 
its  depressions  and  difficulty,  infallibly  to  reach  cloudless  triumph  in  endless 
day. 

But  spiritual  dejection  is  not,  by  any  strictly  logical  mind,  to  be  con- 
founded with  true  religion,  although  it  is  often  found  connected  with  it.  It 
is  no  part  of  Christianity, — ^at  most  it  is  only  a  parasitical  disease  which,  j 
springing  up  in  unhealthy  spiritual  atmospheres,  clings  to  and  holds  on  by 
true  religion ;  just  as  squalor  and  pallid  misery,  which  are  fostered  in  the 
undrained  and  ill-ventilated  alleys  of  our  cities,  are  not  to  be  held  as  fair 
representatives  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  community.  Melancholy 
is,  therefore,  not  an  excess  of  religion,  as  some  suppose,  but  a  destitution  of 
it.  True  piety  would  alleviate  or  remove  that  melancholy,  never  would 
create  it.  It  is  therefore  an  infirm  or  diseased  Christianity,  after  all,  which 
seeks  to  sit  in  the  dust,  and,  amidst  sighs  or  tears,  ceases  not  to  write  or  to 
speak  bitter  things  against  itself. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  disguised,  that  godliness  is  strictly'and  inseparably 
associated  in  some  minds  with  gloom.  From  physical  causes,  which  con- 
nect a  debilitated  frame  with  a  dejected  spirit  $  from  morbid  and  exce^ive 
sensibility  of  temperament,  which  is  heaved  and  irritated  by  every  breath  of 
excitement  or  emotion ;  from  severe  afflictions  which  have  broken  down  the 
self-defences  and  government  of  the  soul,  so  as  to  make  it  the  easy  prey  of 
every  alarm  ;  or  from  false  constructions  of  Scripture  and  of  divine  dealings,  ! 
which  envelope  everything  in  cloud, — ^from  these  and  other  kindred  causes, 
we  are  always  surrounded  by  those  whose  sense  of  religion  is  only  a  sighing 
after  good  which  they  have  never  reached,  who  have  never  felt  the  sensible 
comforts  of  godliness,  or  have  lost  them,  and  whose  cloudy  and  dark  days 
seem  to  extend  throughout  their  pilgrimage,  filled  with  a  special  dread  of 
death,  from  which  there  arises  little  expectation  of  deliverance.  Now, 
whatever  causes  contribute  to  this  dejection,  these  weary  hearts  claim  pur  j 
compassion,  and  demand  help  for  deliverance.  Many  of  them  are  the  most  | 
gentle  and  amiable  of  their  kind,  whom  melancholy  has  marked  for  its  own. 
Some  are  God's  chosen  and  hidden  ones,  who  have  lost  their  way ;  while 
all  of  them  appeal  to  our  utmost  sympathies  by  sorrows,  which  are  all  the 
more  severe  to  the  sufferers  because  they  are  unreal  and  chimerical  It 
would  greatly  lighten  a  heavy  load  of  human  sorrow,  and  relieve  the  repu- 
tation of  true  godliness  from  one  of  its  most  offensive  bugbears  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  ungodly,  if  we  could  lessen  the  number  of  those  downcast 
ones,  and  remove  their  spiritual  malady.  This  is  one  of  the  kindliest  offices 
of  the  gospel  ministry ;  and  there  are  few  duties  which  require  more  skill, 
or  tact,  or  tender  touch,  united  with  faithful  dealing,  than  to  'heal  the 
broken  in  heart,  and  bind  up  their  wounds.'   A  right  detection  of  the  cause 
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is  often  half  the  cure  of  these  mental  maladies,  and  to  illustrate  their  ope- 
ration, we  must  classify  their  forms. 


The  intimate  sympathy  between  the  bodily  state  and  the  mental  moods  is 
too  apparent  to  be  doubted  or  discussed.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
different  hues  which  the  same  objects  present  when  contemplated  in  health 
or  in  sickness,  in  the  sunshine  by  daylight,  or  in  the  dark,  when  tossed 
about  in  nervous  sleeplessness  on  an  uneasy  pillow.  The  continuance  and 
aggravation  of  these  moody  frames  create  the  worst  forms  of  mental  malady. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  superii!itendent  of  an  extensive  lunatic  asylum 
affirmed  in  our  hearing,  that  had  the  hundreds  of  patients  then  under  his 
charge  received  proper  care  and  nourishment  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
physical  depression,  scarcely  one  of  them  would  have  ever  required  the 
restraint  and  treatment  of  an  asylum.  We  often  speak  of  religious  melan- 
choly, but  there  is  really  no  such  thing.  There  may  be  melancholy  con- 
cerning religious  things  ;  but  it  is  not  religion  which  creates  the  melancholy, 
although,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  particular  constitutions,  re- 
ligious impressions  may  serve  to  modify  or  to  aggravate  the  depression. 
Many  beautiful  Christians  have  been  known  to  us,  all  whose  spiritual  ex- 
perience was  tinged  with  a  tender  sadness,  like  autumn  tints,  which  only 
intensified  its  attractiveness.  The  piety  of  which  these  drooping  spirits 
were  partakers,  served  only  to  brighten  and  to  sanctify  their  native  melan- 
choly ;  and  the  aspects  of  their  godliness,  while  wanting  in  clear  and  glad 
brightness,  fell  on  all  around,  like  sunshine  through  the  coloured  light  of  a 
cathedral  window,  enhancing  the  solemn  glory  by  subduing  the  glare.  It 
forms  a  special  attraction  of  the  gospel  system  that  it  condescends  to 
wounded  spirits,  and  cares  for  those  whom  the  giddy  crowd  desert  or 
despise ;  and  if  sometimes.  Id  the  presence  of  spiritual  depression,  it  is 
querulously  asked,  what  has  religion  done  for  such  persons?  we  readily 
retort,  what  would  such  persons  Juwe  done  without  it  f  Many  such  cases  are 
more  fit  for  medical  than  ministerial  treatment ;  and  it  says  much  for 
Christianity,  that  beyond  its  own  province  it  has  alleviated  physical  malady 
by  the  healing  influence  of  its  spiritual  truth.  We  could  adduce  the  evi- 
dence of  many  devout  souls  who  have  often  attested  that  but  for  a  Saviour's 
love  and  promises,  life  to  them  would  have  been  an  intolerable  burden  ;  and 
more  than  one  saint  we  know,  who  are  ready  to  declare  that  only  the  re- 
ligion of  the  gospel  has  snatched  them  from  despair,  and  even  preserved 
them  from  suicide. 

When  we  are  taunted  with  cases  of  (so-called)  religious  melancholy,  what 
has  the  world  to  say  to  more  common  and  equally  well-attested  cases  of 
irreligious  melancholy,  and  what  can  irreligion  do  either  to  prevent  or  to 
cure  those  worst  forms  of  distraction,  which  its  own  ungodliness  has  created 
and  aggravated  f  We  hear  often  from  ungodly  men  how  sad  it  is  for  good 
people  to  be  made  unhappy  by  religion  ;  but  why  do  we  never  hear  of  the 
much  more  common  and  woful  cases  in  which  bad  men  are  distracted  by 
their  neglect  and  contempt  of  religion  ?  It  has  often  grieved  us  to  see  the 
loving  an4  gentle  brooding  morbidly  over  their  sins,  and  refusing  consolation. 
But  there  was  the  attendant  comfort  in  their  case,  that  their  very  anxiety 
was  a  warrant  for  their  safety ;  and  albeit  their  dejection  was  real  to  their 
own  experience,  to  all  others  it  only  indicated  the  cloud  which  covered 
them  to  be  of  God's  covenant,  in  which  He  had  hid  them  from  presumption, 
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by  suspending  for  a  season  the  comforts  of  religion,  but  not  the  reality  of  it 
There  is,  however,  a  deeper  distress,  without  any  of  the  mitigations  of  the 
former  case,  in  which  men  are  found  to  be  in  agony  about  their  souls, 
without  any  sense  of  escape,  and  are  smitten  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  sinful 
life,  which  are  aggravated  by  their  life-long  contempt  of  mercy,  that  seems 
to  '  mock  them  when  their  fear  cometh.'  Such  cases  meet  us  in  various 
moods.  Take  one  example  :  An  old  man,  who  had  led  a  dissolute  life,  has 
woke  up  to  anguish  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  and  of  perdition  beyond 
it.  He  sends  in  urgent  haste  for  a  minister  who  is  little  known  to  him,  for 
he  has  no  minister  of  his  own.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  hopesi  to  be  told  that 
his  fears  are  groundless,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  repentance.  He 
is  inclined  to  resent  every  allusion  to  personal  guilt  or  responsibility,  and 
even  ventures  to  charge  all  his  sins  upon  God,  who,  he  affirms,  has  no  right  to 
punish  us  for  the  indulgence  of  the  strong  passions  which  He  has  himself 
planted  in  us.  It  is  necessary  to  deal  decisively  with  this  profane  rudeness ; 
and  he  is  reminded  that  if  he  sent  for  a  minister  who  had  no  motive  for 
compliance  except  the  patient's  welfare,  he  surely  did  not  expect  that  the 
servant  of  God  was  to  commend  him  for  his  sins ;  that  if  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong,  why  was  he  in  such  terror  f  and  that  if  he  was  prepared  to  revile 
God  as  he  had  done,  the  conference  must  terminate  instantly.  The  answer 
was,  '  Oh,  do  not  leave  me,  for  I  have  no  one  to  help  or  to  advise  with  me,  | 
and  I  am  in  misery.  I  will  do  anything,  everything,  you  bid  me ;  for  if 
this  horror  should  continue  I  shall  go  mad,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  the 
other  world  it  may  last  for  ever.' 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  an  easy  and  self- 
indulgent  course,  with  a  full  participation  of  the  world's  pleasures,  and  a  j 
very  small  regard  to  religious  duties,  except  what  was  compelled  by  custom, 
and  constrained  by  a  love  of  reputation.  Prolonged  and  severe  disease 
ultimately  withdraws  him  from  all  his  worldly  vanities — the  convivial  table, 
the  theatre,  and  the  card  parties — and  the  mind,  recoiling  on  itself  in  the 
loneliness  of  its  distress,  is  confronted  only  by  empty  follies,  which  fill  him 
with  remorse  for  life  wasted,  God  despised,  and  a  soul  unsaved.  Few  men 
have  ever  more  agonizingly  inquired,  *  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  or, 
by  the  last  glimmerings  of  opportunity  and  of  life,  more  fervently  searched 
by  prayer,  scripture,  and  spiritual  converse,  to  find  peace  of  conscience.  It 
might  have  taught  worldly  men  a  lesson,  which  they  could  not  soon  forget, 
to  have  seen  the  hearty  indignation  and  contempt  with  which  this  person 
spoke  of  his  former  pursuits ;  and  I  know  no  possible  recompense  which  the 
world  could  ofier  to  any  soul,  that  could  induce  me  to  encounter  half  the 
horror  which  this  man  endured  in  seeking  to  escape  from  it.  It  would  have 
melted  any  heart  to  have  seen  the  tremblings  of  that  strong  man  in  his 
mental  sufferings,  and  to  have  heard  him  say,  *  Is  there  no  hope  ?  for  I  have 
sought  everywhere,  and  I  cannot  find  God  ;  can  it  be  that  because  I  have 
so  long  neglected  Him,  He  has  cast  me  off  for  ever  ?' 

Or  let  us  take  a  case  still  more  terrible.  A  young  man  is  lying  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  who  has  precipitated  his  own  end  by  his  profligacy,  and 
has  greedily  pursued  the  pleasures  of  sin  till  he  has  destroyed  himself. 
There  is  an  aspect  of  horror  on  every  face  in  the  room,  which  tells  us  that 
more  than  t.he  ordinary  shadow  of  death  is  in  that  chamber.  There,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  glowing  eyes,  and  ghastly  abstraction,  lies  that  dying  one. 
He  is  lashing  about  him  <  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,'  but  his  fury  is  only  the 
convulsion  of  mental  anguish,  and  his  groans  and  cries,  which  appear  to 
echo  from  the  very  depths  of  despair,  by  their  terrible  force,  sound  as  if 
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they  would  rend  the  heavens.  *  0  God !  O  horror  of  hell !  no  mercy,  no 
hope!'  are  his  continued  and  periodic  reiterations.  Then  discovering  a 
minister  to  be  in  the  room,  he  cries,  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Art 
thou  come  to  torment  me  more  and  more  ?  It  is  all  unavailing ;  there  is  no 
hope.'  To  every  intimation  of  mercy  the  only  reply  is,  *  Speak  not  of  mercy 
to  me  ;  it  is  a  mockery.  I  have  no  Saviour,  for  I  have  rejected  Christ,  and 
the  hell  that  I  so  long  laughed  at  has  found  me  now.'  Nor  is  this  horrible 
scene  mitigated  even  to  life's  close:  the  same  cries  are  heard  till  stifled  in  death, 
and  from  above  his  bier  his  dying  words  seem  to  linger  like  a  death-knell, — 
^  There  is  no  mercy,  no  hope.'  Spectacles  of  this  awful  nature  are  more 
common  than  the  world  allows.  Friends  are  anxious  to  suppress  the  fact. 
But  it  is  not  unusual  for  dearest  relatives,  and  even  nurses,  to  be  driven 
away  from  these  dying  scenes  of  guilty  consciences,  being  unable  to  abide 
their  terrors.  It  would  be  well  for  many  who  in  health  laugh  at  serious 
convictions,  to  consider  what  is  awaiting  them  at  last,  lest  stifled  truth  turn 
round  in  retribution  to  be  their  tormentor,  and  their  final  remorse  fill 
attendant  faces  with  blackness,  and  freeze  the  blood  of  all  who  wait  on 
them. 


SELF-BIGHTEOUS  AND  SPURIOUS  DEPBESSIOK 

is  by  no  means  an  unusual  feature  in  the  ranks  of  profession.  As  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles  there  are  proud  spirits  that  adopt  the  Franciscan  garb  to 
veil  their  conceit  beneath  the  guise  of  voluntary  poverty  ;  so  in  all  religious 
communities  there  are  many  who  assume  the  aspect  of  spiritual  poverty  that 
they  may  be  fiattered  for  their  self-humiliation.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
persons,  whose  offensive  self-righteousness  is  but  faintly  concealed  beneath 
a  continual  torrent  of  personal  reproaches,  take  pleasure  in  pouring  out 
complaints  of  their  shortcomings  and  spiritual  dissatisfaction  in  ministers' 
ears.  This  seeming  depreciation  of  themselves  soon  becomes  a  habit  and 
a  delight  to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  until  it  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance  to 
those  who  are  compelled  to  listen  to  its  insincere  and  weary  reiterations. 
It  is  requisite  sometimes  to  deal  shortly,  if  not  sharply,  with  such  cases.  To 
condole  with  them,  or  hint  that  they  are  better  really  than  they  think  them- 
selves, would  only  make  their  repeated  visits  and  confessions  to  be  endless 
and  unendurable.  But  if  we  meet  all  their  self-reproaches  by  the  prompt 
rejoinder  that  these  bitter  things  which  they  affirm  against  themselves  are 
all  too  true,  and  that  if  they  knew  the  deceitfulness  of  their  own  hearts 
better  they  would  have  worse  confessions  to  make,  it  is  amusing  at  once  to 
mark  the  sudden  surprise,  disappointment,  or  perhaps  the  ill-concealed  dis- 
pleasure of  the  visitor,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  person  will  return 
to  renew  the  conference.  One  self-complacent  and  offensive  person  of  this 
order  became  annoying  by  her  incessant  details  of  spiritual  difficulties  and 
experience,  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  wickedness  in  former  years,  and 
in  another  town,  but  supposed  her  previous  life  to  be  unknown,  and  took 
care  never  to  advert  to  it.  It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  cut  short 
and  correct  her  tiresome  round  one  day  by  saying,  *  I  wonder  that,  amidst 
your  other  confessions,  you  have  never  mentioned  the  great  guilt  which  you 
contracted  in  F  ,  because,  without  very  serious  repentance,  it  is  impos- 
sible you  could  have  a  good  conscience  after  that.'  The  individual  looked 
stunned,  stumbled  out  some  confused  charges  against  evil  speaking,  and 
disappeared,  never  to  return.  A  distinguished  brother  in  the  neighbourhood 
once  rid  himself  of  a  similar  visitor  by  an  equally  summary  process.  Mary, 
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in  one  of  her  weary  visits  to  the  minister,  made  the  unfortunate  confession : 
*  Indeed,  sir,  I  whiles  begin  to  fear  that  I  am  a  hypocrite.'  The  minister 
instantly  caught  the  admission,  and  said,  '  Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  hear  yea 
say  so,  for  I  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  for  a  long  time.'  This  was  a 
cruel  termination  to  all  Mary's  cherished  interviews,  for  she  never  had  the 
courage  to  renew  them. 

(TV)  be  continuedJ) 


lONA  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  Scotland,  hardly  any  attract  greater  atten- 
tion than  those  of  lona ;  and  during  the  past  summer,  not  less  than  five 
thousand  tourists  have  visited  the  sacred  island.  Some,  no  doubt,  have 
simply  followed  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  '  the  right  thing  to  do ;'  while  others  have  bewailed  the  misdeeds  of 
the  '  barbarous  Scotch '  who,  in  the  Reformation  fervour,  destroyed  three 
hundred  and  sixty  crosses  on  the  island ;  but  many  have  gone  also  with  the 
genuine  desire  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Johnson,  their  piety  might  grow 
warmer  among  the  consecrated  ruins.  Though  not  disposed  to  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession,  and  though  more  inclined  to  credit  churches 
for  what  they  are  than  for  what  their  ancestors  have  been,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  first  missionaries  who 
settled  in  lona ;  and  by  a  brief  sketch  of  their  character  and  conduct,  our 
piety  may  be  increased. 

Apart  from  its  historical  associations,  there  is  not  much  attraction  about 
this  distant  and  solitary  isle.  It  is  only  2^  miles  in  length,  and  1  mile  in 
breadth ;  and  its  superficial  area  is  2000  imperial  acres,  of  which  only  500 
are  under  cultivation,  the  rest  being  natural  pasture,  morass,  and  rock. 
Twenty  years  ago  its  population  was  five  hundred,  most  of  whom  were  little 
crofters ;  but  now  it  has  diminished  to  two  hundred  and  thirty,  which  is 
amply  sufficient  for  the  capacities  of  the  island.  Ninety  years  ago,  when 
Dr  Johnson  visited  lona,  he  was  introduced  to  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  worth  '  no  less  than  fifty  pounds.'  The  only  lodging 
lie  could  offer  to  his  guests,  however,  was  *  a  bam  well  stocked  with  hay/ 
in  which  the  illustrious  moralist  spent  an  October  night.  At  this  day  there 
is  better  accommodation,  for  a  small  house  with  two  rooms  is  licensed  to  sell 
xnalt  liquors,  but  without  liberty  for  the  stronger  drinks.  The  manse  of 
the  Free  Church  is  commodious,  that  of  the  Established  Church  is  also 
tolerable,  and  there  is  an  exceUent  schoolhouse.  One  is  inclined  to  hope 
that  something  of  the  old  literary  spirit  remains,  for  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  inhabitants  have  a  library,  a  reading-room,  and  a  mutual  improve- 
ment society.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  lonians  have  always  remained 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  Golumba ;  for,  at  a  court  of  the  south  and  north 
isles,  held  at  Icolmkill  by  Andro,  Bishop  of  the  Isles  (And.  Lismorien.),  on 
the  3d  of  August  1609,  a  curious  decree  was  passed  for  the  removd  of 
ignorance  and  the  prevention  of  vice.  It  was  *  concludit  and  enactit '  that 
the  ministers,  as  well  planted  as  to  be  planted  within  the  different  parishes, 
shall  be  reverently  obeyed  ;  their  stipends  dutifully  paid  them  ;  the  ruinous 
kirks,  with  reasonable  diligence,  repaired;  the  Sabbaths  solemnly  kept; 
adulteries,  fornications,  incest,  and  such  other  slanders,  severely  punished ; 
marriages  contracted  for  certain  years  (handfast  marriages)  simpliciter 
discharged,  and  the  committers  thereof  punished  as  fornicators.  Also, 
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every  gentleman  with  threescore  kye  was  enjoined  to  send,  at  least,  his 
eldest  soDy  or  his  eldest  daughter  if  he  had  no  sons,  to  schools  in  the 
lowlands,  so  as  to  make  them  able  sufficiently  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
English. 

We  could  not  enyy  the  man  who  should  survey  these  ruins  for  the  first 
time  without  emotion ;  but  cursory  observers  usually  mistake  their  character 
and  connection.  WiUi  Columba,  the  apostle  of  the  northern  Picts,'  they  had 
very  little  to  do«  The  cathedral,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  ruins,  was 
never  the  chief  cathedral  of  Scotland ;  it  was  simply  erected  for  the  diocese 
of  the  isles  in  the  thirteenth  century,  long  after  the  primacy  of  Scotland  had 
been  transferred  to  Dunkeld,  and  thence  to  St  Andrews.  The  oldest  of  the 
existing  ruins  is  St  Oran's  chapel,  a  building  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
which  is  obviously  of  Saxon  or  Norwegian  workmanship,  and  is  probably 
not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  remains  of  an  older 
church  may  be  seen  in  the  island  of  Egilsay  in  Orkney.  Between  793  and 
803,  the  island  was  four  times  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  and  soon  afterwards 
'  the  relics  of  St  Columba '  were  conveyed  to  Dunkeld  for  safety.  Except 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  probably  no  memorial  of  Columba,  or  his  immediate 
followers,  remains  on  the  island ;  the  buildings,  at  least,  are  all  two  centuries 
and  a  half  more  recent.  The  cathedral  is  fully  a  century  younger  than  that 
of  Kirkwall,  and  it  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  its  more  northerly 
sister.  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  Scottish  cathedrals,  except  Lismore. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  about  115  feet  in  length,  by  24  in  breadth.  Its 
square  tower,  in  which  there  was  once  a  fine  pesd  of  bells,  rises  to  a  height 
of  70  feet  above  the  lonesome  graves,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Columba,  and 
where  kings,  surrounded  by  their  chiefs,  have,  centuries  ago,  mouldered  into 
dust.  The  rich  grassy  sward  is  laved  by  the  Atlantic  billows,  broken  and 
hushed  into  a  gentle  ripple,  as  they  pass  between  the  sacred  isle  and  the 
weather-beaten  clifis  of  the  opposite  island  of  Mull. 

Apart  from  existing  remains,  however,  the  early  history  of  lona  is  of 
very  great  importance,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  effort  to  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  year  565,  when  the  saintly  Columba  first  landed  on  this  rugged 
islaad.  From  the  researches  of  archaeology,  indeed,  we  can  form  some  idea 
regarding  the  aspect  of  the  country  even  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  and  we 
find  that,  though  corresponding  in  its  great  geographical  outlines  to  its  present 
condition,  it  differed  in  almost  every  other  respect  as  widely  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  conceive  of  a  country  capable  of  human  occupation.  A  continuous 
range  of  enormous  forests  covered  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country. 
Vast  herds  of  wild  animals,  of  gigantic  proportions  and  fierce  aspect,  roamed 
through  the  desert ;  while  its  thickets  and  caves  were  filled  with  carnivora, 
preying  on  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  little  likely  to  hold  in  dread  the 
rude  savage  who  intruded  on  their  lair.  The  earliest  human  habitations 
were  pits  or  slight  excavations  in  the  ground,  covered  and  protected  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  boughs  of  trees  and  sods  of  turf,  and  the 
rudeSt  of  them  were  in  a  circular  or  oblong  form,  not  exceeding  7  or  8  feet 
in  diameter.  From  hints  dropped  by  the  Roman  historians,  we  learn  what 
ideas  were  entertained  regarding  the  natives  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world. 
The  island  of  Britain  was  described  as  floating  in  a  stormy  sea,  surrounded 
by  swarms  of  ferocious  sea-monsters.  The  inhabitants  were  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent, and  almost  a  match  for  the  experienced  soldiers  of  Rome.  They 
lived  on  milk,  roots  of  trees,  and  the  fiesh  of  animals  taken  in  the  chase ; 
and  in  the  skins  of  these  last  they  were  clothed.  They  painted  their  bodies 
when  they  went  to  battle ;  and  their  matted  hair,  serving  for  a  helmet,  with 
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their  long  flowing  locks,  were  regarded  with  terror.  They  drank  horse- 
blood  to  make  themselves  more  fierce,  and  strangers  who  inadvertently  fell 
into  their  hands  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Of  the  estimate  formed  hj  the 
Romans  of  their  valour,  some  idea  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
easier  to  build  two  walls  across  the  island,  than  to  subdue  the  hardy  Cale- 
donians. By  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  Scots  and  Picts  are  described  as  '  two 
very  savage  foreign  nations,'  and,  speaking  of  their  irruptions  into  South 
Britain,  he  says,  they  'broke  into  the  borders,  trampled  and  overran  all 
places,  and,  like  men  mowing  ripe  corn,  bore  down  all  before  them.'  And 
yet  their  numbers  must  have  been  small,  for  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  England  had  only  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  while  | 
Scotland  had  scarcely  so  many,  even  so  late  as  1707.  . 

Among  these  rude  barbarians  the  gospel  was  very  early  introduced,  for,  ' 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  TertuUian  wrote  that '  parts  of  Britain  | 
inaccessible  to  the  Romans  were  subject  to  Christ.'  Towards  the  close  of  | 
the  third  century,  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  Diocletian  in  South 
Britain  contributed  still  further  to  the  christianizing  of  the  north ;  'For,'  says 
Buchanan,  '  many  Christians  from  Britain,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  Diocletian, 
took  refuge  among  the  Scots,  and  the  cells  in  which  their  holy  lives  were 
spent  were  changed  into  churches.'  A  century  later  we  find  St  Ninian,  or 
Ringan,  erecting  at  Whithorn,  in  Wigtonshire,  the  '  Candida  casa,'  or 
white  cottage,  which  Bede  describes  as  '  a  church  of  stone  built  in  a 
manner  unusual  among  the  Britons.'  Here  then  rises  the  first  Scottish 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  salvation,  which  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
from  the  descriptions  of  historians.  The  accounts,  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
meagre,  for  all  we  know  is,  that  the  cathedral  of  St  Martin  was  built  of 
stone,  while  the  cottages  of  the  Britons  were  turf-built  cabins  covered  with 
heath.  As  we  look  on  the  white- walled  church  of  Whithorn,  rising  pre- 
eminent over  the  mud-built  huts  of  the  Britons,  we  behold  the  foundation 
of  that  structure  where  much  of  our  glory,  and  more  of  our  happiness,  has 
flowed  ;  and  as  the  beams  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  are  reflected  from  the  white 
stones  of  the  cathedral,  the  mind's  eye  reverts  to  the  beams  of  that  better 
sun  which  was  now  rising  on  the  heath-covered  mountains  of  our  native 


Another  epoch  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when,  at  Kilpatrick, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  a  man-child  was  born,  and  received  the  name  of 
Succath.  His  father  was  Calpurnius,  a  simple-hearted,  pious  man ;  snd 
his  mother  was  Conchessa,  a  woman  of  superior  ability  and  extraordinary 
piety.  Young  Succath,  under  the  name  of  Patrick,  was  destined  to  become 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.  His  early  youth  was  most  unpromising.  In 
spite  of  parental  instruction,  he  continued  careless,  and  led  a.  vicious  life. 
In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  carried  off  by  pirates  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.  '  Here,'  says  Neander,  <  he  was  sold  to  a  chieftain  of  the  people, 
who  made  him  overseer  of  his  flocks.'  By  Archbishop  Usher  we  are  told 
more  distinctly  that,  like  an  ancient  prodigal  before  him,  young  Patrick  was 
sent  into  the  fields  to  feed  swine.  The  result  in  each  case  was  similar. 
Abandoned  by  all  human  aid,  the  young  Scotchman  found  protection,  help, 
and  solace  in  the  God  of  his  father,  and  found  his  chief  delight  in  prayer 
and  pious  meditation.  Six  years  passed  away  in  this  captive  solitude, 
when  twice  in  his  dreams  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  bidding  him  flee  in  a 
certain  direction  to  the  sea  coast,  where  he  would  find  a  ship  ready  to  convey 
him  back  to  his  native  country.  He  obeyed  the  instinct,  and  found  the  way 
back  to  his  friends.    Years  afterwards  an  irrepressible  desire  burned  in  bis 
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bosom  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  pagan  tribes  where  he  had  once  been 
an  exile.  The  desire  of  his  waking  hours  continued  with  him  in  sleep,  and 
in  nightly  visions  he  was  called  npon  to  vbit  Ireland,  and  there  consecrate 
himself  to  the  service  of  God  who  had  ransomed  him  from  death.  The 
remonstrances  of  relatives  were  in  vain,  and  young  Patrick  set  forth  on  his 
pious  errand.  By  beat  of  drum  he  summoned  the  people  around  him,  and 
addressed  them  in  the  open  air.  Multitudes  of  the  people,  and  many  of  the 
ehief  men,  received  the  faith  ;  and  one  of  the  principal  bards  began  to  sing 
hymns  in  praise  of  Christianity.  He  invented  an  alphabet  of  the  Irish 
language,  founded  churches,  and  encouraged  learning  among  his  followers. 

It  was  from  the  church  thus  founded  by  St  Patrick  that,  a  century  later, 
Columba  and  his  followers  came  to  lona.    Columba,  or  Colum,  was  the  son 
of  Phelim,  and  grandson  of  Fergus,  who,  again,  was  grandson  of  Neill, 
king  of  Ireland,  commonly  called  '  Neill  of  the  nine  hostages,'  because  so 
many  nations  were  subject  to  his  sway.    By  the  mothers  side  he  was 
descended  from  Lorn,  one  of  the  earliest  princes  of  the  Scots,  or  Dalriads,  of 
Argyleshire ;  so  that  the  royal  blood  of  two  kingdoms  flowed  in  his  veins. 
The  precise  spot  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded,  but  the  year  was  621. 
Admonished  in  a  dream  of  his  future  greatness,  his  mother  early  devoted 
Columba  to  the  ministry,  and  had  him  suitably  trained.    It  was  in  563, 
according  to  his  disciple  and  biograph*er.  Cumin,  and  in  565,  according  to 
the  Venerable  Bede,  that  the  royal  saint  set  out,  with  twelve  disciples,  for 
the  ^ores  of  Scotland.    They  repaired  to  the  sea  shore,  and  cutting  down 
the  pliant  osier  twigs,  they  wove  a  frail  bark  which  they  covered  with  the 
skins  of  animals.    Into  this  rude  carrach  they  committed  themselves,  and 
under  the  guardianship  of  Him  who  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  they  started  for  the  rude  and  rugged  shores  of  Albion.    Seldom  has  a 
more  precious  cargo  swung  on  the  billows  of  the  wild  Atlantic.    Two  inches 
of  wicker-work  and  ox-hide  separate  the  Apostle  of  Scotland  from  the 
fathomless  abyss,  and  one  hour  of  wild  sweeping  tempest  may  consign  him 
to  a  watery  grave.    But  the  faithful  little  bark  rides  triumphantly  over  the 
waves,  and,  after  tossing  for  days  and  nights  on  the  ocean,  the  missionary 
band  approach  the  barren  rocks  of  Mull,  and  land  on  the  little  isle  which  is 
henceforth  to  be  honoured  as  'the  island  of  Columba's  cell.'    Like  the 
primitive  Christians,  the  Culdee  missionaries  labour,  working  with  their 
own  hands ;  for,  immediately  on  landing,  they  dispersed  themselves  to  gather 
boughs  for  the  erection  of  a  hut.    The  reception  of  the  strangers  was  most 
unpropitious,  for  we  are  informed  by  Adainnan,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a 
barbarian  rushed  on  Columba  with  a  spear,  and  the  blow  was  received  on 
the  leathern  doublet  of  one  of  his  followers.  They  had  also  to  contend  with 
wild  beasts ;  and  Brudeus,  king  of  the  Picts,  shut  his  gates  against  the  meii 
of  peace.    But  all  obstacles  were  speedily  surmounted ;  in  a  few  years  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  was  converted  to  the  faith,  and  lona 
became  the  seminary  whence  all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  supplied 
with  Christian  teachers.  Columba,  as  primate,  superintended  and  directed  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Pictish,  and  much  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Churches,  and  he 
was  highly  esteemed  and  reverenced  by  all  the  princes  and  chiefs,  who  liberally 
assisted  him  with  money  in  his  expensive  undertakings.    As  might  be  readily 
inferred,  Columba  was  a  man  of  superior  natural  talents,  and  he  was  carefully 
trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age.    He  had  a  most  engaging  address,  a 
pleasant,  cheerful  countenance,  and  a  most  powerful,  commanding  voice,  which 
at  times,  says  his  biographer,  resembled  peals  of  thunder,  and  could  be  distinctly 
heard  at  a  mile's  distance  when  he  was  chanting  psalms.  His  diligence  was 
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amazing,  and  no  moment  was  left  unoccupied.    His  piety  was  also  remark- 
able ;  and  he  was  guided  in  all  things  by  a  regard  to  the  divine  will. 

At  length,  after  thirty-five  years  of  incessant  labour,  the  end  drew  nigh ; 
and  though  it  savours  somewhat  of  superstition,  we  must  dwell  for  a  little 
on  the  closing  scene.    Hints  were  occasionally  dropped  by  him  that  his  days 
were  numbered ;  but  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  mentioned 
the  precise  hour  to  his  servant  Dermit.    It  was  a  Sabbath  ;  and  Columba, 
having  entered  the  storehouse  of  the  monastery  along  with  Dermit,  saw  two 
heaps  of  com,  on  which  he  thanked  God,  whose  bounty  had  provided  suffi- 
cient food  for  his  dear  monks  in  the  year  when  he  was  to  leave  them. 
^  During  this  year,'  said  Dermit,  '  you  have  often  made  us  all  sad  by  the 
mention  of  your  death.'    '  Yes,  Dermit,'  he  replied ;  *  but  I  will  now  be 
more  explicit  with  you,  on  condition  that  you  promise  to  keep  what  I  tell 
you  a  secret  till  I  die,  so  that  there  may  be  no  bustle  on  that  occasion  about 
me.    This  day,  in  the  sacred  volume,  is  called  Sabbath,  that  is,  rest ;  and 
it  will  indeed  be  a  Sabbath  to  me,  for  it  is  to  me  the  last  day  of  this  toilsome 
life,  the  day  on  which  I  shall  rest  from  all  my  labour  and  trouble,  for  on 
this  sacred  night  of  the  Lord,  at  the  midnight  hour,  I  go  the  way  of  my 
fathers.    So  my  most  gracious  Lord  hath  vouchsafed  to  intimate,  and  all 
my  desire  and  joy  is  to  be  with  Him.'    He  afterwards  ascended  the  little 
eminence  that  overlooked  the  monas'tery,  when  he  stood,  and,  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  prayed  God  to  bless  it  and  make  it  prosperous.    He  then 
retired  to  his  closet,  and  employed  himself  in  transcribing  the  Psalter ;  but 
when  he  reached  that  passage  in  Psalm  xxxiv.,  where  it  is  said,  *  They  that 
seek  the  Lord  shall  not  lack  any  good  thing,'  he  said,  '  Here  I  have  come 
to  the  end  of  a  page,  and  to  a  very  proper  place  to  stop  at ;  for  the  following 
words,  "  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me,  and  I  will  teach  you  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,"  will  better  suit  my  successor  than  myself.'    In  the  coarse  of 
the  evening  his  dying  charge  was  left  for  his  disciples,  to  be  communicated 
after  his  decease.    *  My  dying  charge  to  you,  my  dear  children,  is  that  ye 
live  in  peace,  and  sincerely  love  one  another.'    At  midnight  he  was  found 
in  a  praying  posture,  '  When,'  says  Adamnan,  '  he  looked  around  him  with 
unspeakable  cheerfulness  and  joy  of  countenance,  seeing,  no  doubt^  the  holy 
angels  who  were  come  to  meet  his  spirit.    He  attempted  to  raise  his  right 
hand  to  bless  his  disciples,  but  his  voice  had  failed;  he  immediately 
breathed  out  his  spirit,  but  still  retained  the  tranquil  smile,  the  brightness 
and  fresh  look  of  his  countenance,  so  that  he  had  the  appearance,  not  of  one 
that  was  dead,  but  only  sleeping.'    Columba  died  on  the  9th  of  June  597, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

The  establishment  founded  by  Columba  is  often  designated  a  monastery, 
but  this  term,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  conveys  a  false  impression.  It 
consisted  of  a  body  of  men  associated  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one  another 
in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  partook  more  of  the  collegiate  than  of 
the  hierarchical  form.  They  were  governed  by  an  abbot  chosen  by  them- 
selves ;  but  his  power  was  that  of  a  president  rather  than  a  bishop.  Celibacy 
was  not  enjoined,  but  the  wives  of  the  presbyters  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  island.  Yet  the  monks  did  not  deny  themselves  the  comforts  of 
life.  They  had  apples  from  their  own  trees,  abundance  of  com  in  their 
barns,  and  a  Saxon  baker  to  prepare  their  food.  They  encouraged  industry 
by  making  presents  to  their  neighbours  of  seed  wherewith  to  sow  their 
fields,  and  thus  improved  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of 
their  people.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  earnestly  inculcated,  and 
their  attention  to  this  duty  kept  them  pure  in  the  faith  long  afler  others 
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were  sunk  in  superstition.  Tlieir  doctrines  differed  little  from  those  still 
maintained  in  Scotland.  The  churches  were  governed  by  presbyters,  and 
the  rule  of  bishops  was  unknown.  Wherever  the  Culdees  went  they  estab- 
lished seminaries  of  learning,  and  lona  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Christian 
literature  at  that  time  in  Europe.  It  was  even  hoped  that  the  lost  books  of 
Livy  might  be  found  at  lona,  for  ^neas  Sylvius,  the  Pope's  legate  to  James 
I.,  desired  to  make  a  search,  and  the  king's  death  alone  prevented  him. 
The  idea  was  probably  founded  on  a  statement  of  Boethius,  that  Fergus  n. 
was  present  with  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  in  412, 
and  that,  besides  other  booty,  '  ane  kist  was  given  to  him^  full  of  bukis, 
quhilkis  he  broucht  out  of  Italy  with  incredible  labour  and  diligence  in 
Almany,  and  send  it  to  remain  in  Columkil,  with  mony  other  chronikilHs 
and  histories  of  Scotland.'  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  statement,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Culdees  were  eminent  for  learning,  and  that  the  gospel 
was  at  first  held  in  great  purity  among  them.  At  length,  in  714,  about 
114  years  after  the  death  of  Columba,  they  yielded  to  the  machinations  of 
Rome,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  great  apostasy.  In  793,  the 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  speedily  rebuilt.  In  797,  and 
again  in  800,  it  was  destroyed.  In  805  sixty-eight  of  the  family  were  killed. 
In  815,  Constantine,  king  of  the  Picts,  built  the  church  of  Dunkeld ;  and  in 
849,  Kenneth  ni.  transported  thither  the  relics  of  Columba.  The  glory  had 
long  departed  from  lona ;  but  henceforth  it  was  not  even  the  principal 
church  in  Scotland,  it  was  simply  the  diocese  of  the  isles.  Still  the  effects 
of  Columba's  teaching  remained,  and  even  down  through  the  dark  ages 
there  was  much  genuine  Christianity  in  the  wilds  of  northern  Scotland.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Reformation  found  our  forefathers  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  light ;  and  even  to  this  day  we  may  thank  the  first  Christians  of 
lona  for  the  religious  habits  of  our  countrymen,  and  for  many  of  our  re- 
ligious privileges. 


Not  a  little  has  been  said,  and  not  a  little  has  been  written,  upon  this  grave 
question  ;  and  arguments  have  been  brought  against  this  sacred  instrument 
which;  from  their  apparent  weakness  and  transparent  animus,  have  only  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  organ  a  sort  of  hero-martyr,  and  hence  all  the  more 
an  object  of  popular  sympathy.  That  there  is  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
organ  among  a  certain  section  of  the  educated  and  refined  of  the  Christian 
community  must  be  admitted,  and  is  not  wholly  unaccountable.  Within  the 
last  few  years  great  advance  has  taken  place  in  musical  attainment  and  taste. 
There  are  few  families  of  anything  like  position  in  society,  but  have  a  few  of 
their  number  who  can  sing  and  play  upon  an  instrument  pieces  of  the  first-class 
music  of  the  day.  In  every  home  where  pieces  from  Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven 
are  being  played,  a  regular  system  of  musical  education  is  rapidly  going  on, 
and  the  ears  of  the  inmates  are  becoming  more  sensitive  to  pleasing  harmony, 
and  more  pained  by  harsh  and  discordant  music.  When  such  persons  go  to 
church  on  Sabbath,  they  come  home  complaining  that  their  ears  were  quite 
pained,  and  their  whole  nature  quite  shocked  by  the  bellowing  of  some 
roaring  precentor,  or  the  screeching  of  some  female  singers  in  the  choir. 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  music  of  the  house  of  God  has  not  been  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  music  of  the  home,  and  in  too  many  cases  is  the  whole 
performance  such  as  to  inspire  disgust  instead  of  devotion  in  those  who  are 
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gifted  with  anything  like  educated  musical  sensibility.  So,  to  drown  the 
roaring,  hide  the  screeching,  resolve  the  discords,  veil  the  flaws,  sing  for 
those  who  can't,  make  up  fbr  all  deficiencies,  and  fit  in  to  the  improved 
musical  taste  of  the  age,  it  is  said  the  organ  must  be  introduced.  The 
cause  of  this  pretty  general  desire  for  the  organ  arises  from  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  music  of  our  churches,  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  musical  appreciation  has  very  largely  outgrown  tha  ordinary  attain- 
ments of  our  congregational  choirs.  The  most  effectual  method  of  improv- 
ing the  bad  singing  in  the  churches,  we  are  told,  is  to  have  the  organ 
introduced. 

The  low  state  of  musical  development  in  some  of  our  congregations  is 
very  much  to  be  deplored ;  and  gladly  would  we  see  almost  any  measure 
adopted  that  would  effectually  raise  this  important  service  of  song  to  its 
proper  dignity  and  power,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  organ  is  the  instrument 
to  do  it. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  an  organ  performance  in  our  churches 
would  effectually  cover  all  those  deficiencies  in  the  service  that  grate  so 
harshly  on  the  educated  and  refined  sensibilities  of  the  few.  But  covering 
them  up  does  not  get  rid  of  them,  they  still  exist  in  spite  of  the  organ ;  and 
if  we  are  to  take  these  discordant  sounds  and  harsh  harmonies  as  a  test  of 
the  stage  at  which  the  people  have  arrived  in  musical  culttire  and  refine- 
ment, then,  with  these  still  existing,  though  covered  and  hidden,  it  is  plain 
that  the  question  of  musical  education  remains  unsolved.  Better  far,  and 
manlier  too,  would  it  not  be  for  us  to  face  the  great  question  of  musical 
reformation  in  the  ordinary  way  of  scholastic  training,  and  in  teaching  each 
person  to  use  skilfully  that  neat  little  organ  with  which  God  has  endowed 
us  all,  and  in  our  psalmody  classes  develop  the  musical  taste  of  the  people! 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  also,  that  an  organ  performance  in  our 
churches,  through  accustoming  the  people  with  the  hearing  of  good  music, 
might  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  a  little  more  musical  appreciation ;  but, 
to  gain  this,  a  serious  evil  would  be  engendered.  Instead  of  persons  being 
trained  to  read  church  music  at  sight,  and  thus  be  fitted  to  take  part  with 
ease,  which  is  the  aim  of  all  psalmody  reformers,  the  old  erroneous  method, 
of  teaching  the  people  simply  by  the  ear  the  psalmody  of  the  services,  would 
again  be  introduced.  In  other  words,  a  little  musical  taste  might  be  culti- 
vated, but  unquestionably  at  the  expense  of  musical  ability.  Now  the  surest 
way  of  getting  up  and  materially  securing  an  advanced  musical  taste  in  the 
people,  is  to  teach  them  to  read  music  as  easily  as  the  English  language.  Let 
the  language  of  the  science  be  mastered  first  of  all,  and  musical  taste  will  more 
readily  follow.  This  is  the  order  of  procedure  in  all  other  departments  of 
science.  How  can  a  poetical  taste  be  developed,  but  by  reading  and  study- 
ing the  poets  ?  or  a  taste  for  history,  but  by  reading  and  studying  the  facts 
of  bygone  times  ?  No  one,  therefore,  can  expect  to  have  a  very  high  musical 
taste,  without  cultivating  the  very  elements  of  the  science — ^the  reading  of 
music  at  sight.  As  musical  ability  must  be  sought  after  as  the  surest  way 
of  advancing  musical  taste,  we  simply  ask,  if  the  learning  of  pieces  of  music 
by  the  ear  has  the  effect  of  increasing  musical  ability  f  There  has  no  system 
done  more  to  prevent  the  musical  attainments  of  the  people,  and  to  retard 
the  progress  of  individual  ability  to  read  music,  than  that  old  erroneous 
method,  so  common  in  bygone  times,  of  precentors  singing  a  piece  of  music 
over  and  over  again,  until  the  pupils  could  sing  it  simply  by  the  ear.  This 
ear  system  is  that  which  all  psalmody  reformers  would  seek  to  banish 
entirely,  as  it  teaches  to  depend  only  on  others,  and  prevents  anythbg  like 
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personal  proficiency,  and  so  curbs  all  attempts  at  attaining  true  culture  and 
refinement.  Now,  the  organ  performing  in  the  service  makes  no  one  feel 
any  want  of  ability,  as  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  chime  in  in  unison,  and 
follow  by  the  ear.  In  the  interest  of  true  musical  reform,  as  we  value  the 
progress  of  our  people  in  ability  to  read  music,  and  hence  also  in  musical 
taste  and  culture,  we  decidedly  object  to  the  organ.  As  already  stated,  it 
may  hide  the  present  deficiency,  and,  while  it  might  inspire  something  like  a 
better  taste  for  good  music,  it  would  only  be  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  indi- 
vidual ability  which  is  the  true  basis  for  musical  culture,  and  which  all 
psalmody  reformers  have  so  much  at  heart. 

We  would  not  object  to  the  organ  on  the  ground  that  many  give  their 
vote  against  it, — ^that  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  the  devotional,  by 
substituting  the  mere  sensational.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  organ.  We 
admit  that,  in  very  many  instances  where  the  organ  has  been  introduced, 
persons  have  thought  they  should  have  very  fine  and  first-class  music,  and 
so  the  organ  has  been  made  to  give  forth  musical  pieces  far  above  the  com- 
prehension of  the  people, — so  far,  indeed,  that  they  can  only  admire  the 
majestic  outfiow  of  sweet  sound,  without  feeling  anything  like  devotional 
impulse.  But  this  is  not  confined  to  organ  performances.  The  same  might 
happen  with  choirs,  and  even  with  precentors,  and  therefore  does  not  hold 
as  an  argument  against  the  organ ;  for  the  same  good  taste  that  can  rule 
precentors  and  choirs  in  the  choice  of  tunes  within  the  compass  of  the 
people's  knowledge,  might  rule  the  organist. 

We  decidedly  object  to  the  organ  being  introduced  for  another  reason 
than  that  we  have  already  stated,  and  a  more  serious  one.  Were  the  organ 
to  be  introduced  into  our  churches,  it  would  be  the  introducing  of  a  principle 
wiauthorized  in  the  New  Testament  church,  dangerous  in  its  tendencies,  and 
degenerating  in  its  efiects.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  this  threefold 
assertion.  In  order  to  understand  what  this  principle  is  to  which  we  refer, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  organ  is  an  aid  to  devotion  simply,  and 
not  an  essential.  That  it  is  an  aid  to  devotion  we  readily  allow.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  sing  alone  in  a  large  house,  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  air  that  requires  to  be  set  in  vibration  by  his  vocal  chords.  It 
is  an  easier  matter  for  two  or  three  singing  together  in  unison,  as  the  one 
voice  acts  and  reacts  on  the  other,  and  as  they  produce  the  same  vibrations 
in  the  atmosphere.  Now,  the  organ  is  but  a  large  throat,  that,  by  its 
great  power,  sets  the  whole  air  in  the  house  into  vibration,  and  hence  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  for  persons  who  can  sing,  to  sing  in  unison  with  it,  as 
no  effort  is  needed  on  their  part  to  cause  the  air  to  vibrate.  It  is  admitted, 
then,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  sing  with  the  organ  a  piece  of  music 
already  known.  Further,  when  a  person  sings  with  difiiculty,  whatever  be 
the  cause  of  it,  that  very  difiiculty  impedes  the  outfiow  of  devotional  feelings, 
his  mind  being  more  taken  up  with  the  simple  execution  of  the  music  than 
with  the  high  and  lofty  spiritual  emotions  suggested.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  organ,  inasmuch  as  it  helps  a  person  to  sing  with  ease,  may  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  devotion  of  a  spiritually-minded  person.  While  thus  we 
readily  admit  that  the  organ  may  prove  an  aid  to  devotion^  we  most  firmly 
deny  it  to  be  an  essential  to  devotion.  The  same  undistracted  ease  in  singing 
in  the  sanctuary  might  be  obtained  in  another  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
refiecting  more  credit  upon  all  parties  concerned.  Were  our  choirs  co- 
extensive with  our  congregations,  and  the  whole  mass  of  people  singing 
together  in  choral  harmony,  with  the  heart  and  with  the  understanding  also, 
as  we  trust  they  yet  shall  do,  there  is  no  place  of  worship,  cathedral  though 
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it  be,  but  what  could  be  filled  with  the  sweetest  sound,  and  the  vibration  of 
the  whole  atmosphere  kept  up  without  giving  extra  effort  to  any  one.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  joining  in  this  sacred  service  where 
all  were  singing  together.  We  cannot  consider,  for  this  very  reason,  the 
organ  to  be  an  essentialj  but  will  speak  of  it  in  the  same  terms  that  its 
warmest  advocates  are  accustomed  to  use.  It  is  an  aid  to  devotion,  and 
nothing  more.  Grant  it ;  we  hold  that  the  admitting  into  our  church  services 
of  anything  that  is  simply  an  aid  to  devotion  is  unauthorized  in  the  New 
Testament  church.  We  all  know  how  the  Old  Testament  church  service 
very  largely  consisted  of  ritualism.  All  her  rites  and  ceremonies  were  aids 
to  devotion ;  but  then  they  were  essential  as  well,  for  they  were  the  only 
me^s  not  only  of  generating  religious  ideas,  but  also  of  inspiring  devotion. 
But  now  that  the  great  truths  which  these  ritualistic  aids  to  devotion 
suggested  and  prefigured  have  been  realized  in  history  as  tangible  facts, 
the  facts  are  supposed  quite  competent  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  hence 
the  simplicity  of  our  New  Testament  service  as  practised  by  the  apostles, 
nothing  entering  into  it  but  what  was  essential  as  an  expression  of  devotion. 
The  only  thing  approaching  to  ritualism  in  our  service, — ^the  rites  of  baptism 
and  of  the  supper,  which  more  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  simple  aids  to 
devotion, — are  exceptions  to  the  principles  acted  upon,  but  are  directly 
sanctioned,  and  hence  necessary  to  our  service  by  positive  command. 
These  two  ritualistic  aids  being  positively  authorized,  it  would  seem  all  the 
more  binding  as  the  law  of  our  New  Testament  church,  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  our  service  which  is  solely  an  aid  to  devotion,  and 
destitute  of  the  plea  of  necessity.  Of  course  we  do  not  understand  that 
this  law  prevents  us  from  making  that  which  is  a  necessity  for  worship  as 
beautiful  and  graceful  as  we  can,  that  it  may  be  all  the  more  an  aid  to 
worship.  It  does  not  prevent  us  making  the  house  in  which  we  worship  as 
beautiful  a  structure  as  we  can,  because  the  house  is  an  essential ;  nor  does 
it  prevent  us  improving  the  music,  as  music  is  necessary  ;  but  it  does,  we 
apprehend,  prevent  us  introducing  an  instrument  for  prayer,  such  as  the 
liturgy,  and  an  instrument  for  music,  such  as  the  organ,  as  these,  however 
much  they  may  be  regarded  as  aids,  are  not  essential  for  worship.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  New  Testament  law,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
introduction  of  the  organ  would  be  introducing  a  principle  unavihorized  in  the 
New  Testament  church. 

But,  again,  we  hold  that,  by  the  introduction  of  the  organ,  we  would  be 
introducing  a  principle  which  is  dangerous  in  its  tendencies.  J£  the  organ  is 
introduced,  it  being  admitted  to  be  not  essential,  but  solely  an  aid  to  wor- 
ship, on  what  ground  could  the  admission  of  pictorial  representations  of 
ancient  saints  and  martyrs,  crucifixes,  altar-lights,  etc.,  be  prevented  ?  All 
these  are  esteemed^by  many  as  aids  to  devotion,  and  we  believe  it  is  quite 
possible,  in  some  cases,  that  they  may  be  so.  If  these,  then,  are  aids — and 
no  one  can  call  them  essentials — ^let  the  organ  be  admitted,  which  is  con- 
fessedly an  aid  and  nothing  more  ;  on  the  very  same  principle  may  all  these 
have  a  place  in  our  service.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  dangerous  principle  to  intro- 
duce ?  for  when  introduced,  the  door  is  at  once  opened  for  a  fuU  and  entire 
ritualistic  worship. 

Lastly,  we  hold  that  the  introduction  of  the  organ  is  the  introduction  of 
a  principle  degenerating  in  its  effects.  The  ritualistic  mode  of  worship  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  juvenile  or  youthful  stage  of  the  church's  develop- 
ment, and,  as  we  have  said,  was  necessary  in  the  first  planting  of  religious 
ideas  before  the  truths  of  Christianity  became  facts  of  history.    NoWj  there 
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is  no  need  for  the  old  crutches  of  ritualism.  The  church  can  stand  on  its 
own  firm  pillars  of  truth.  For  the  church  to  adopt  a  principle  that  would 
at  once  pave  the  way  for  a  full  ritualistic  service,  would  be  beginning  a  pro- 
cess of  degeneracy.  It  would  certainly  be  a  degenerating  process,  to  go  back 
from  the  manhood  freedom  of  a  simple  and  unfettered  service,  to  the  narrow, 
confined,  and  cramped  formalities  of  youthful  ritualism.  And  besides,  it 
would  be  a  sad  day  in  the  religious  history  of  our  country  if  all  our  churches 
were  once  more  encased  in  the  shroud  of  a  ritualistic  service.  We  know 
what  was  the  lamentable  history  even  of  Jewish  ceremonialism.  Though 
it  had  the  authority  of  God  as  a  necessity  in  that  early  age,  that  very 
authority  did  not  prevent  it  from  undergoing  the  degeneracy  essentially 
inherent  in  its  very  nature.  How  soon  did  the  Jewish  church  lose  the 
living  spirit,  that  in  struggling  infancy  breathed  through  these  very  forms  I 
They  held  fast  only  to  the  empty  vessels,  and  rested  their  faith  upon  the 
rites  of  a  dead  ceremonialism.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Then  the  living  spirit  of  Christianity  was  kept  and  extended  in  a 
simple,  unfettered,  and  formless  worship.  By  and  by,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  after  it  adopted  the  principle  of  admitting  into  its  service  that  which 
is  simply  an  aid  to  worship,  the  tide  of  ritualism  set  in,  and  from  that  time 
we  can  trace  the  degeneracy  and  deadness  of  the  New  Testament  church. 
Does  not  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  still 
reflect  to  us  the  Christian  church  of  the  middle  ages,  as  it  was  bound  by 
the  trammels  of  ritualism  ?  In  that  church  there  may  be  not  a  few  men, 
good  and  true,  who  pass  by  the  mere  shadows  and  grasp  the  spirit  of  truth ; 
bat  unquestionably,  from  its  ceremonialism,  the  great  majority  of  its  ad- 
herents are  resting  for  eternity  on  the  mere  external  acts  of  worship.  It 
has  undoubtedly  degenerated  from  what  it  was  in  apostolic  days.  The 
English  church,  too,  is  very  quickly  following  in  the  heels  of  Bome.  With 
the  organ  and  the  liturgy,  the  principle  of  ritualism  did  not  require  to  be 
introduced,  time  only  being  needed  for  the  development  of  those  aids  to 
worship ;  and  so  we  find  the  High  Church  party  very  nearly  assimilated  to 
the  Church  of  Bome  in  the  fulness  and  display  of  her  ritualistic  service,  and 
consequently,  also,  in  the  want  of  vital  power.  The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  alas!  has  but  recently,  through  permission  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  service,  adopted  that  same  principle  which  will  very  soon  bring 
about  her  degeneracy.  Her  taking  to  the  crutches  is  to  us  a  sign  of  decay, — 
old  age  coming  on,  a  second  puerility  beginning,  although  she  may  talk  of 
it  as  a  beautiful  development,  a  renewing  of  her  youth.  Before  she  is 
aware,  following  in  the  steps  of  her  older  sister  in  England,  as  she  follows 
in  the  steps  of  her  still  older  sister  of  Ireland,  all  the  three  Established 
Churches  of  our  land  will  be  at  the  same  level  of  a  dead  and  degenerate 
ritualism. 

If  allowed  a  little  philosophizing,  we  might  trace  the  reason  of  this  de- 
generating ritualism,  which  we  find,  like  a  disease,  preying  upon  the  very 
vitals  of  our  Christian  churches.  In  every  living  organism  where  disease 
begins  to  manifest  itself,  it  is  owing  to  some  law  of  its  nature  which  has 
been  consciously  or  unconsciously  violated ;  and  where  the  living  organism 
is  unable  to  throw  off  the  disease  by  the  power  of  a  healthy  vitality,  it  is 
because  of  some  abnormal  position  it  occupies,  its  freedom  of  functional 
action  being  somehow  crushed  and  restrained.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
those  churches  in  which  we  find  this  ritualism  to  any  extent,  are  churches 
allied  to  the  state? — showing  that  government  funds,  by  shutting  up  the  pores 
of  Christian  liberality,  produce  a  ritualistic  fever ;  and  government  control 
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and  patronage,  restraining  the  via  naturcB  of  spiritual  life  in  the  church, 
prevent  the  church's  casting  off  the  disease,  and  so  rectifying  itself  as  to 
regain  her  wonted  healthy  action.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  ritualism  and 
state  churchism  should  be  so  closely  associated,  if  there  is  no  vital  connec- 
tion between  them.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  individual  congregations 
belonging  to  the  unendowed  churches  of  our  land  that  have  admitted  the 
principle  which  we  fear  will  lead  them  back  to  ritualism,  unless  through  the 
healthy  action  of  their  unrestrained  spiritual  life  they  may  yet  purge  them- 
selves free.  With  the  ritualistic  fever  raging  in  the  country  at  present,  it 
would  be  only  strange  if  some  had  not  fallen  through  infection,  and  these, 
more  than  likely,  the  solitary  and  self-regulating  churches  of  the  Baptists 
or  Independents.  We  who  belong  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  our  movements  for  reform.  Let  us  make  every- 
thing that  is  essential  as  graceful  as  we  can  ;  but  beware  of  admitting  any- 
thing that  is  non-essential,  but  simply  an  aid  to  devotion,  lest  we  also  he 
dragged  down  to  the  pit  of  formalism.  We  trust  there  is  a  more  glorious 
future  before  us.  We  have,  indeed,  a  noble  future  in  store  for  our  church 
and  country.  But  before  it  is  reached,  two  things  must  happen.  A  union 
between  the  Free  Church  and  our  own  must  take  place.  They,  with  their 
strong  abhorrence  of  ritualism,  and  we,  with  our  as  strong  horror  of  endow- 
ments, shall  then  compose  a  Free  United  Church,  simple  in  its  services  and 
healthy  in  its  unendowed  prosperity — a  church  which  will  gather  arornd  it 
the  religious  life  of  the  country,  and  become  a  mighty  power  in  the  land. 
And  before  our  ideal  future  is  reached,  another  Eeform  Bill  in  Parliament 
must  be  passed,  something  similar  to  '32,  but  doing  away  with  ecclesiastical 
monopoly,  repealing  the  money  grants  to  church  establishments  and  Popeiy, 
and  bringing  in  the  principle  offree  trade  for  every  sect  or  class  of  religionist 
When  this  bill  shall  have  been  passed,  and  state  support  withdrawn,  then 
truth  and  error  shall  stand  and  fight  on  an  equal  platform,  and  truth,  we 
know,  shall  triumph.  Then  shall  we  hear  the  expiring  groans  of  the 
Papacy,  the  dying  moans  of  an  aristocratic  and  expensive  ritualism  ;  and, 
amid  the  slaughtered  hosts  of  erroneous  principles,  shall  one  church  be  seen 
standing  in  meek  simplicity,  clothed  in  her  wilderness  garb,  with  her  Bible 
in  her  hand,  and  by  her  side  bread,  and  water,  and  wine,  as  all  her  ritualistic 
fare — the  one  church,  the  church  of  the  future — the  free,  unendowed,  anti- 
ritualistic  church  of  Britain.  W.  G. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  DIVINITY  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  THE  THEO- 
LOGICAL HALL,  28th  September  1866. 

BY  THE  MODERATOR  OF  SYNOD,  THE  REV.  DR  M*FARLANE,  LONDON. 


My  Young  Friends,— In  this  address  I 
shall  not  wittingly  trench  upon  any 
strictly  professional  department.  Though 
I  were  qualified,  courtesy  forhids.  I 
shall  simply  suhmit  a  few  counsels  some- 
what hastily  put  'together  in  the  worry 
of  London  life,  upon  a  suhject  .which 
cannot  fail  deeply  to  interest  you  as 


candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  I 
announce  it  at  once —  ' 

PERSONAL  CONVERSION  INDISPENSABLE 
TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  PASTORATE. 

*  Take  heed  to  thyself,'  said  Paul  to 
Timothy.  Take  heed  to  what?  Of  course 
to  his  personal  piety.  It  is  added,  ^  &B<i 
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to  the  doctrine  ;^  bat  it  is  to  himself  first, 
and  then  to  the  doctrine.  The  order  here 
observed  is  remarkable,  as  patting  the 
state  of  the  preacher  before  the  soand- 
ness  of  the  creed.  And  yet  a  little  re- 
flection justifies  the  arrangement.  Even 
Christian  common  sense  declaims  against 
an  unconverted  minister.  Were  it  not 
that  such  an  anomaly  occasionally 
appears,  we  should  almost  question  its 
possibility .  Such  a  man  is  to  be  deplored, 
and,  as  soon  as  may  be,  removed  from 
the  holy  place.  One  chief  mean  to  be 
used  is  to  guard  the  entrance  gates  which 
open  into  the  study  of  theology.  Our 
best  care  may  be  unavailing,  and  our 
confidence  may  be  misplaced ;  notwith- 
standing, we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  prepare  for  the  pulpits  of  the  church 
only  Buch  as  are  effectually  called,  and 
as  know  experimentally  somewhat  of  the 
joy  and  peace  of  believing.  We  do  not 
desire  that  men,  themselves  unsaved, 
should  presume  to  show  unto  others  the 
way  of  salvation.  It  is  not  a  fancy  of 
mine,  it  is  a  case  to  which  the  experi- 
ence of  others  can  testify,  that  the  im- 
portance of  personal  conversion  is  apt  to 
oe  overlooked  in  the  hope  of  its  attain- 
ment after  ordination.  Now,  some  may 
have  been  converted  after  ordination. 
The  sabject  has  its  difficulty  in  its  deli- 
cacy; still  it  is  capable  of  demonstration. 
It  is  by  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  the  mean 
that  any  man  is  converted.  Hence,  long 
official  familiarity  with  its  truths  may  at 
one  period  or  another  lead  to  conversion* 
True,  the  very  existence  of  such  fami- 
liarity may  have  the  opposite  effect,  but 
for  the  sake  of  argument  we  admit  it 
may  be  so.  This,  however,  does  not 
weaken  the  prindple  of  the  proposition, 
that  it  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  wicked, 
to  act  upon  a  mere  possibility  in  a  matter 
where  so  many  august  considerations 
demand  spiritual  life  in  the  agents.  The 
work  is  essentially  spiritual,  and  cannot 
be  done  otherwise,  if  the  chronicles  of 
conversion  were  to  be  written,  it  might  be 
found  that  very  few  cases  occurred  after 
ordination  ;  and  were  pastoral  successes 
to  be  narrated,  we  might  find  that  they 
bad  their  prime  elements  in  individual 
piety.  In  the  spiritual  world  we  do  not 
generally  see  the  springs  or  causes  of  its 
diversified  results,  but  we  find  that  these 
can  be  traced  by  the  eye  of  faith  to  the 
quickening  infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A  divine  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
Hebrews  .originated, the  brilliant  .legation 
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of  Moses.  Had  he  not  been  taught  of 
God  to  love  his  people,  he  never  could 
have  illustrated  forty  years  of  such  zeal 
and  wisdom.  His  education  in  the  palace 
of  the  Pharaohs  was  no  doubt  upon  a 
princely  scale,  and  in  its  own  place  was 
ordained  of  God  for  his  future  useful- 
ness. The  banks  of  the  Nile  were  per? 
haps  better  to  him  in  his  preliminary 
studies,  than  the  educational  advantages 
we  may  now  derive  upon  the  Cam  or 
the  Isis,  the  Forth  or  the  Clyde.  But 
how  were  they  better?  Simply  because 
they  were  sanctified  to  him  as  already  a 
child  of  God — a  regenerated  man.  We 
know  not  what  might  have  been  the 
peculiar  bias  of  his  Egyptian  literature^ 
had  he  been  ordained  over  Israel  while 
unconverted.  His  transcendent  influ- 
ence in  public  life  is  not  to  be  charged 
to  the  credit  of  bds  learning,  but  to  the 
grace  of  his  God.  No  doubt  he  was  all 
the  better  fitted  for  his  responsible  task, 
in  that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians;  but  when  we  are  told 
that  he  was  ^  mighty  in  words  and  in 
deeds,'  we  are  at  once  directed  to  his 
individual  fellowship  with  Jehovah.  And 
as  it  was  with  Moses  in  the  first,  so  it 
was  with  Paul  in  the  better  diroensation. 
Having  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  he  was  properly  educated,  and 
became  the  most  successful  of  aU  the 
apostles  as  a  preacher  of  Christ.  But 
before  the  Saviour  took  advantage  of  his 
education.  He  passed  him  through  the 
ordeal  of  conversion:  He  gave  him  a 
humble  and  holy  heart;  and  it  was  after 
this  that  we  read,  ^  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  »b.uI.'  The 
same  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  apostles. 
As  we  speak,  they  were  lor  the  most 
part  uneducated  men ;  still  they  enjoyed 
what  we  may  call  a  college  curriculum 
during  the  three  years  of  their  disciple- 
ships  and  afterwards  their  theological 
sessions  during  our  risen  Lord's  forty 
days  upon  earth.  In  addition  to  aU 
this,  however,  they  had  to  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  only  unconTerted  man 
among  them,  it  ought  to  be  well  pon- 
dered, was  turned  back  at  the  entrance 
door  of  the  pastwate,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  study  divinity  alon^  with  those 
who  were  subsequently  ordained.  And, 
indeed,  the  same  thing  may  be  asserted 
of  most  Christian  ministers  whose  public 
labourshave  been  eminently  blessed.  They 
became  '  wise  to  win  souls,'  and  actually 
did  win  souls  by  thQusands ;  but  they  had 
EMBBB  i8e$.  2  I 
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been  made 'the  subjeots  of  fioul-qnicken- 
ing  grace  before  they  were  so  highly 
honoored.  Multitades  of  names  illus- 
trious in  Christian  biography  might  be 
mentioned. 

IJow  what  is  the  one  lesson  which  all 
this  teaches  us  ?  Is  it  not  that  personal 
eonvenaon  is  set  first  in  order,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  much  more  highly  prized 
than  mere  education?  Nay,  is  it  not 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  preach 
the  gospel  till  he  has  beUeved  the  gospel, 
not  after  a  carnal  or  haphazard  fashion, 
but  because  he  has  actually  ^  found  the 
Messiah,'  and  can  herald  lus  or^nation 
with  these  words,  *  I  cannot  but  speak 
the  thii^  which  I  have  seen  and  heard,' 
or  say  with  Paul',  '  We  having  the  same 
spirit  of  faith,  according  as  it  is  written, 
I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken : 
we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak? ' 

it  may  be  proper,  at  this  place,  to 
protect  these  general  remarks  against 
the  idea  of  our  under-estimating  an 
educated  ministry.  The  two  subjects 
are  quite  distinct.  Adequate  informa- 
tion is  essential  to  effective  enterprise  in 
any  department  of  labour,  whether  men- 
tal or  mechanical.  We  have  not  only  to 
preach  publish  the  gospel:  we  h^ve  to 
explain  it,  and  we  have  also  to  defend  it 
against  all  the  infidelity  and  deceitful- 
nesB  of  the  heart.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  because  a  man  can  describe  in 
a  {dain  way  the  divine  method  of  redemp- 
tion, that  he  can  also  meet  the  demands 
of  his  times  so  as  to  convince  proud  in- 
tellects and  silence  gainsayers.  Our 
church  has  all  along  b^  one  of  power ; 
and,  within  its  own  qphere,  that  power 
is  traceable  to  the  admiraUe  preliminary 
training  of  its  candidates  for  holy  orders. 
May  we  never  see  the  day  when  there 
diall  be  any  relaxation  in  this  respect. 
Assuredly  this  is  not  the  age,  and,  from 
the  gathering  loomings  of  the  future,  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  E^aU  be  soon  thrown 
upon  an  age,  in  which  Christianity,  as  a 
system  of  divine  truth,  can  affcffd  to 
part  with  the  equipments  of  a  classical 
and  philosophidd  education.  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules ;  but  at  present  we 
speak  of  the  highly  stimulated  and  some- 
what precocious  mind  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, of  theinsidious  and  startitngmethods 
of  attack  upon  the  very  vitals  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  of  the  alarming  probability 
that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  very  testing 
times  to  God^s  church.  If  it  had  been 
found  that  scholarly  attamments  had 


been  prejudicial,  had  rather  interfered 
with  a  zealous  and  effective  ministry, 
we  might  have  here  demurred.  But, 
en  the  contrary,  they  have  invariably 
been  found  in  close  association  with  the 
burning  zeal  of  Puritans,  and  with  the 
cahner  though  equally  deep  and  eamest 
work  of  the  Scottish  pastorate.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  really  sound  scholar 
ever  regretted  the  time  he  had  devoted 
to,  or  the  means  he  had  expended  upon, 
peparatory  studies.  To  keep  to  modem 
instances,  we  know  that  Henry  Martyn, 
though  an  accomplished  scholar,  coDse- 
cratS  his  genius  as  well  as  his  piety  to 
the  work  of  a  missionary  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  never  regretted  the  curriculum 
through  which  he  had  previously  passed. 
Our  own  church  has  at  this  moment  in 
India,  one  who  but  recently  left  this  hall 
after  taking  high  prizes  as  a  scholar,  and 
whose  striking  oommenoeinent  in  the 
delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  his  o&c&  \ 
gives  promise  of  an  unusually  brilliaQt 
missionary  career.  We  may  be  sure  that 
William  Shoolbred  does  not  regret  the 
intellectual  acumen  and  classic  stores 
he  has  acquired,  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  measure  swords  with  the  subtle  Bnh- 
min,  or  unkennel  the  crudities  and  oh- 
seenities  of  Hindu  craft  and  cruelty. 
And  if  it  be  so  on  the  foreign  mission 
field,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  claim  no 
lower  platform  when  we  demand  for  the 
home  pastorate  just  asmuch  sound  teach- 
ing as  we  can  afford  to  give,  or  be  pre- 
piSed  to  take. 

It  is  not  without  some  misgiving  as  to 
our  future,  that  we  have  recently  noticed 
an  apparent undervaluingof  a  weU-trained 
mini^ary.  The  symptoms  of  this  morl»d  | 
feeling  come  out  in  certain  liberties  that 
are  taken  witii  the  supply  of  our  pulpits, 
and  in  more  than  hints  that  even  laymen 
may  be  sometimes  allowed  to  occupy 
than.  May  God  avert  from  our  <^uich 
and  limd  any  such  ^emasculating  poHcy. 
It  has  no  countenance  in  Scripture.  The 
primitive  Christian  pastors  were  either 
inspired  men,  or  immediately  educated 
under  the  apostles.  In  every  age,  in- 
deed, Christianity  has  demand^  and 
received  for  its  pastors  and  teachers, 
men  whose  minds  had  been  previously 
subjected  to  adequate  preparation.  To 
this  fact,  of  c<»]rse,  und^  the  divine 
blessing,  do  we  owe  it,  that  the  church 
of  Christ  has  hitherto  triumphantly 
maintained  her  poaitioa  iind  earned  her 
defenoes.  We  nave,  in  shorti  only  te 
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draw  bnt  Bparaely  upon  onr  imagination, 
to  realize  tne  disafitrons  effects  upon  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  ui^er  the 
opposite  regime.  We  have  had  8(»ne  op- 
portunities of  noticing  its  effects  among 
the  intcOHgent  daases  of  the  English 
people.  The  Anglican  Church,  iiaughty 
and  pxelatioal  as  she  is,  should  not  he  so 
powerful,  3  an  educated  miniairy  had 
been  as  extemdvely  practised  among 
Diasentecs  there,  as  it  has  been  with  us 
in  the  north.  But  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise? In  many  small  towns  and  Tillages 
you  will  find  amiable  and  pious,  but  by 
no  means  intellectually  disciplined  men. 
They  consequently  laok  the  respect  and 
confidence  ai  the  well-informed  classes ; 
nay,  we  have  even  met  with  pastors  who 
actnaJly  boasted  *that  ^  their  coat^ls 
had  neyer  rubbed  against  college  walls.' 
True  enough,  but  what  is  the  result? 
Their  influence  upon  the  peo^  is  very 
insignificant,  and  NoneonfcMfmityhas  not 
the  ohristianly  social  position  which  be- 
longs to  Scotttth  Dissent.  Eeason  assome 
may,  there  is  always  aboat  a  thoroughly 
disciplined  pastor  an  air  of  authority  and 
a  promise  of  good  which  win  tiie  respect 
of  the  public.  In  matters  that  concern 
the  soul  and  etemity,  conscience,  judg- 
ment, and  taste  incline  to  tliose  altars 
where  the  service  is  according  to  know- 
ledge, and  where  the  sacred  mea  aie  fed 
at  onoe  from  the  human  and  diYine. 

While  I  renture  upon  this  d^iisate 
ground,  it  is  only  just  to  add,  'thatjunong 
the  iionoonfonmng  churches  of  theoonth 
great  improyements  are  being  made. 
The  training  which  theological  staidonts 
receive  is  second  to  none,  and  the  happy 
result  appeals  in  Hbs  preaont  effeetiye- 
ness  of  their  pulpits.  They  have  at  pre- 
sent preachers  of  the  first  rank  both  as  to 
learning  and  piety  ;  and  if  their  chnrdi 
polity  idlow  a  littie  more  latitude,  their 
personal  godliness  restrains  them  irom 
any  lengthened  indulgence  in  whali  we 
would  oall  questionabb  speonlations.  It 
will  be  a  disastrous  day  iar  us  all,  il  a 
herd  of  raw  and  half -educated  meniare 
let  loose  upon  us.  A  year  or  two  of 
drill  may  be  sufficient  for  the  humbler 
poeiticm  of  a  city  nussionary,  or  even  for 
an  evangelist,  but  we -solemnly  protest 
against  ^e  British  pulpit  beis^  exclu- 
sively so  supi^ied.  We  see  too  olaarly 
the  moguard  of  a  free-thinking  age;  we 
hear  too  sensitivdy  the  din  and  cknk 
Satan's  arsenals  eJl  around  among  men 
of  thought  and  jKiance.^  and  we  are.  too 


arrogantly  threatened  with  an  entire 
revolution  in  religious  opinion,  to  give 
in  for  one  moment  to  the  well-^meaning, 
it  may  be,  but  singularly  unwise  and 
impolitic  theory,  that  any  sort  or  d^ee 
ef  training  will  suffice  for  the  Gfaftistian 
pulpit.  To  evangelize  the  masses,  to 
eiroumvallate  the  high  places,  and  to 
hasten  on  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  we 
must  be  otherwise  provided.  Qeor^ 
Canning  prognosticated  ^  a  war  of  opi- 
nion.' That  war  has  begun — we  are  in 
atxe  thick  of  it;  but  we  must  not  only 
have  breech-loaders  (sound  doctrines) 
to  be  fined  off,  we  must  also  have  disci- 
plined troops  to  discharge  them.  The 
Christian  ministry  is  set  not  only  to  cany 
bread  into,  but  to  be  a  ^  waU  of  fire' 
around,  Zion. 

I  have  the  more  freedom  in  making; 
such  statements,  that  I  am  not  oj^osed 
to  the  employment  of  advaneed  students 
of  divinity  as  occasional  supplies  for  our 
pulpits.  I  iiaye  kmg  thought,  that  in 
this  respect  our  systan  of  tukion  has 
been  slightly  defective,  and  my  residence 
in  the  south  has  only  confirmed  me  in 
this  thought.  Matters  are  ^certainly 
better  now  than  they  were  in  my  early 
days,  when  the  very  first  time  I  heard 
my  own  voice  in  public  was  when  I 
preached  my  first  sermon  after  Hoenee — 
an  effort  of  nerve  and  dedsion  not  yet, 
indeed  never  to  be  forgotten.  No  doubt 
this  occasional  allowance  to  students  may 
be  abused ;  still  there  are  chec3[S  in  our 
Presbyterianism,  and  in  all  our  churches 
there  is  a  right  to  limit  or  forbid  the 
paetice.*  Ko  doubt  it  .is  preferal^  to 
nave  our  pulpits  supplied  by  licensed 
men ;  but  in  cases  of  exigency,  md  these 
under  control,  students  may  be  employed. 
So  useful,  indeed,  would  the  practice  be, 
that  wise.and  watchful  pastors  might  do 
worse  than  even  create  occasions  for  such 
an  exercise  of  youthful  gifts  and  graces. 
The  church  in  the  future  might  be  all 
the  more  richly  furnished  with  men  ^  apt 
to  teach.' 

iBut  to  return  from  this  digression:  it 
is  surely  b^ond  controversy,  that  on  no 
conceivable  grounds  can  personal  piety 
be  dispensed  with.  If  our  candidate 
shall  lack  learning,  they  must  possess 
grace.  Grace  may  do  without  the 
classics,  but  the  da^os  cannot  do  with- 
out grace.   If  we  pray  God  to  grant 

•  There  is  recuperative  power  in  our  Volun- 
tftry  constitution  which  is  at  once  its  decus  H 
Women, 
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us  a  well-educated  pastorat'e,  we  still 
more  earnesUj  pray  that  He  may  save 
us  from  an  unconverted  one.  But  what 
is  it  for  the  young  student  to  be  con- 
verted? Dedining  mere  discussion,  we 
would  simply  remind  you  that  to  be  con- 
verted is  the  most  important  thing  that 
can  happen  to  you  m  this  life:  it  is 
second  only  to  your  being  glorified  in 
the  next.  To  be  converted  is  to  &e  hegun 
to  he  saved.  If  one  is  not  converted,  he 
shall  never  be  saved.  It  is  therefore  of 
imperative  necessity  that  the  Christian 
student  shall  have  undergone  that  change 
in  himself  which  he  is  to  spend  his  days 
in  enforcing  upon  others,  otherwise  he 
can  never  spei^  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart.  The  Scripture  aboundeth  in  terms 
descriptive  of  such  conversion.  It  is  in- 
discriminately set  forth  as  a  regeneration 
— ^a  new  or  second  birth — an  effectual 
calling — a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit — 
a  quickening-^  translation  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  Satan  to  Grod — a 
resurrection — ^in  one  word,  a  new  creature. 
The  employment  of  such  strong  and 
striking  terms  emphasizes  the  change  as 
one  of  tremendous  interest.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  weight  of  Grod's  creating  fiat, 
when  He  said,  '  Let  light  be,  and  light 
was only  in  this  case  it  is  a  much  more 
mysterious  and  glorious  thing  to  re- 
create a  soul  than  to  set  in  motion  a  sun. 
Now,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  seek  after  and  obtain  this  niightv 
moral  and  spiritual  change,  it  is  much 
more  their  duty  and  pri'nlege  who  are 
to  be  employed  during  life  in  calling 
upon  all  men  everywhere  to  repent  and 
believe  and  live.  This,  then,  is  our  first 
remark — 

I.  To  he  converted  is  empJiatically  the 
duty  of  every  theological  student. 

That  such  is  the  will  of  the  Head  of 
the  church,  should  not  be  doubted.  Even 
though  there  were  not  express  law  upon 
the  point,  the  necessity  for  personal  con- 
version lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing.  It  is  obvious  to  all,  it  lies  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  proposition,  that  a 
man  who  teaches  others  in  the  way  of 
salvation  ought  himself  to  be  walking 
in  it.  Inde^,  tins  seems  to  be  the  only 
axiom  or  postulate  in  the  abnormal  stage 
of  the  Christian  theologian's  life;  and  if 
this  be  granted  in  the  abstract,  and  by 
God's  grace  become  experimentally  or 
practically  true,  there  is  then  a  solemn 
infeftment  taken  of  the  rich  endowments 


which  are  to  fill  up  the  future  life  of 
grace  and  godliness.  But  there  is  posi- 
tive law  upon  the  matter.  There  are 
general  requirements  for  the  student  as 
for  others.  We  are  all  commanded  to 
repent  and  believe ;  our  second  birth  is 
pressed  upon  us  as  a  necessity :  *  Ye  must 
DC  bom  again ; '  *  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling.'  To 
these,  however,  are  add^  command- 
ments which  bear  specially  upon  the 
conversion  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
'  Take  heed  to  thyself ;  show  thyself  ap- 
proved unto  God,'  said  Paul  to  'nmothy ; 
again,  *  Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  *  A  bishop  must  have  a 
good  report  of  them  which  are  without :' 
he  must  *  flee  youthful  luste,  and  follow 
after  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace, 
with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  oat  of 
a  pure  heart.'  To  Titus  also  Paul  writes, 
bishop  must  be  blameless,  holding 
fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been 
taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound 
doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers.'  Besides,  it  is  required 
of  aU  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord, 
that  Hhey  be  holy;'  and  the  rule  in 
all  consecration  of  service  to  God  is, 
that  we  '  first  give  our  own  selves  to  the 
Lord.' 

If,  indeed,  we  look  carefully  into  the 
constitution  of  the  first  Divinity  Hall 
that  ever  existed,  we  shall  see,  as  has 
been  ahready  hinted,  that  the  whole  col- 
lege was  converted  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  then,  when  thus  matriculated,  study 
and  teaching  were  commenced.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  one  exception  of  Judas, 
who  was  not  permitted  to  rise  to  the 
pastorate.  The  rest  were—they  became 
apostles.  The  only  instance  challenging 
a  query  is  that  of  Peter,  who  denied  his 
Master.  But  that  was  put  all  to  rights 
before  he  was  restored.  He  was  put 
under  discipline ;  he  was  self -suspended 
for  a  season.  While  under  suspension, 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  terrible  but  effec- 
tual curriculum.  His  soul  was  dealt  with 
under  three  different  processes.  It  was 
the  subject  of  the  Master's  prayer,  that 
his  faith  should  not  fail ;  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Master's  ^  fooib,'  that  his  heart 
might  be  broken ;  and  it  was  the  subiect 
of  the  Master's  final  examination  when 
the  sentence  of  suspension  was  removed. 
B^ore  he  was  permitted  to  begin  the 
duties  of  an  apostle,  he  had  to  answer  the 
thrice-repeated  question,  ^Lovest  thou 
me?'  Then,  but  not  till  then/  was  he 
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ordained  to  *feed  the  sheep  and  the 
lambs  ^  of  Christ. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  all  this  is  the 
formula  of  questions  which  we  pub  to 
ministers  at  the  time  of  ordination.  They 
are  all  very  serious  questions  indeed,  and 
demand  much  prayerful  pre-considera- 
tion ;  but  this  one  is  the  most  awful  of 
the  lot :  *  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of,  God, 
loYe  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  de- 
sire to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  inte« 
rests  or  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know 
your  own  heart,  your  great  motives  and 
chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry  ? '  This  question  has 
been  put  to  me  once  at  licence  and  on 
three  subsequent  occasions.  I  answered 
it  on  the  last  of  them  with  more  fear  and 
trembling  than  I  did  at  the  first.  Let 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry 
ponder  it  well.  It  seems  a  moral  impos- 
sibility that,  if  unconverted,  they  should 
reply  to  it  in  the  affirmative.  Only 
r^ze  the  ordination  service  of  an  un- 
converted man.  Into  what  an  appalling 
responsibility  is  he  deliberately  <uiftingl 
There  stands  our  youth,  of  much  intel- 
lectual and  academic  power  as  it  may 
be,  but  without  one  particle  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  his  heart;  there  he  stands, 
taking  God  and  the  church  and  the  world 
to  witness  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  has 
what  he  has  not,  feels  what  he  feels  not, 
and  i&  prepared  to  do  for  others  what  he 
has  not  yet  done  for  himself ;  there  he 
stands,  it  maybe,  no  hypocrite,  only  a  self- 
deceiver,  charging  himself  with  recom- 
mending a  Saviour  he  has  never  received, 
a  holiness  of  heart  he  has  never  pursued, 
and  a  fellowship  with  God  he  has  never 
enjoyed ;  ay,  there  he  stands,  dangling 
a  mere  crucifix  in  his  fingers  instead  of 
receiving  the  cross  itself  into  his  soul, 
preparing  to  don,  it  may  be,  the  Geneva 
cloak  instead  of  the  beautiful  righteous- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ,  hopping  flippantly 
into  the  pulpit  from  the  hearthstone  of 
his  own  conceit,  instead  of  rising  from 
the  footsteps  of  the  throne  of  grace,  yea, 
from  the  very  depths  of  conscious  un- 
worthiness.  What  a  wicked  spectacle  in 
the  eye  of  God  I  What  an  inexplicable 
mystery  to  the  attendant  angels  1  What 
a  mockery  and  sham  even  to  fallible  men  I 
My  young  friends,  be  persuaded  that  your 
personal  conversion  is  not  left  to  your 
option.  It  is  the  very  first  thing  you  have 
tosecure;  and  until  youdo  secure  it,  yours 
must  be  a  lumbering  passage,  beciftuse, 
till  you  be  ^  bom  again,'  it  must  be  un- 
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sanctioned,  and  therefo)re  nnsanctified. 
Stay  not  to  torture  your  hearts  with  the 
mysteries  that  hover  around  the  subject. 
Commit  these  to  God.  Meanwhile  leave 
you  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  reach 
the  happy  results  of  a  prayerful  diligence 
to  be  ^  Israelites  indeed,  in  whom  there 
is  no  ffuile.'  You  are  certain  to  succeed. 
You  shall  be  Nathanaels.  God  is  always 
on*  the  side  of  such  youthful  agonies. 
Young  Hercules  may  sometimes  reel  and 
stagger,  but  the  hydra  he  wrestles  with 
must  be  destroyed.  Verily,  verily,  God 
will  command  deliverances  for  you ;  and 
ere  you  get  into  an  office  where  you 
must  commend  Christ  to  others,  you 
shall,  in  your  own  experience,  have  found 
Him  to  be  all  your  own  salvation  and  aU 
your  desire. 

n.  To  he  converted  is  the  best  security 
for  successful  study. 

Study  in  our  profession  is  a  necessity. 
Necessity,  it  is  said,  has  no  law.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  a  law  to  itself ;  it  is 
not  optional.  The  tiniest  piece  of  me- 
chanism can  only  be  produced  by  thought ; 
and  the  task  of  winning  souls  to  Christ 
is  not  to  be  done  but  by  thought  of  the 
highest,  of  the  severest  order.  The 
C&istian  ministry  is  neither  priestcraft 
nor  handicraft;  its  work  can  be  done 
without  the  finger  trick  of  episcopal  im- 
position, and  without  the  manipulations 
of  muscular  effort.  Intellectual  applica- 
tion, however,  is  indispensable  both  to 
the  right  understanding  and  the  effectual 
operation  of  the  great  duties  of  the  office. 
If  Paul  at  one  time  conioined  with  this 
office  the  handicraft  of  carpenter,  he 
apologized  for  doing  so,  and  requested 
the  Corinthians  to  'forgive  him  this 
wrong,'  implying  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  demanded  the 
consecration  of  all  the  preacher's  time 
and  talents ;  otherwise  there  should  be 
lacking  that  amount  and  pith  of  study 
without  which  he  should  be  disqualified 
for  the  duties  of  his  office.  Hence  the 
wisdom  of  our  church's  arrangement, 
that  the  Christian  pastor  shall  be  exclu- 
sively employed  in  the  work  of  his 
ministry.  If,  then,  you  do  not  succeed 
as  students  of  theology,  you  are  short  of 
what  is  requisite.  To  be  qualified  for 
other  professions,  you  have  only  to  pos- 
sess a  clear  head  and  the  appropriate 
means  of  application ;  but  to  to  qualified 
for  yours,  you  must  have  in  addition  a 
*  pure  heart.'  You  work  in  a  spiritual 
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legion,  leitfa  sphitTial  weapons,  and  for 
spintoal  ends;  and  you  ean  never  do 
this  work  well  unless  yoa  are  your- 
selves spiritoaily-minded;  but  to  be  thus 
minded  you  must  be  *  bom  again,'  and 
when  you  are  bom  again  you  have  the 
seeurity  that  your  stmlies  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. Personal  convttsion  is  therefore 
the  very  foundation  upon  which,  as 
preachm  and  students  of  Christianity, 
you  are'  to  begin  to  build.  Such  a  be- 
ginning is  the  only  security  you  can  have 
for  fuller  and  augmenting  amuirementSt 
There  are  such  things  as  building  houses 
Upon  sand,  and  you  know  tiie  oonse- 
quenoes.  There  are  also  such  things  as 
commencing  pastoral  work  upon  unsanc- 
tified  knowledge,  and  you  may  have  heard 
of  the  miserable  results  in  seedless  and 
soulless  ministrations. 

When  a  minister  begins  as  a  converted 
man,  he  has  already  a  goodly  stock  o£ 
knowledge  upon  which  to  bmld  up  his 
own  and  the  minds  of  his  people.  He 
is  inwardly  opulent  of  soul-saTing  truth, 
and  he  is  necessarily  under  the  undying 
motive  to  labour  earnestly  in  his  voca- 
tion. He  has  not  to  seek  for  first  prin- 
ciples. These  are  ak^ady  implanted  at 
once  in  his  mind  and  heart.  He  has  not 
to  expend,  years  and  efforts  in  ascertain- 
ing what  is  truth.  He  has  already  bought 
it,  and  never  sells  it.  He  has  the  con- 
stant aid  of  the  best  of  all  subordinate 
teachers — experience.  He  has  not  to 
make  the  discovery  of  Christ's  power  to 
save  he  feels  within  himself  that  virtue 
has  come  out  of  Christinto  him,  and  that 
lie  is  healed.  What  an  unregenerated 
man  has  to  do,  and  may  have  to*  do 
his  life,  he  has  done,  or  it  has  been  done 
for  him  ;  and  now  he  can  devote  a  vast 
amount  of  mental  and  spiritual  wealtk 
to  the  elucidation  and  further  compre- 
hension of  the  grave  doctrines  his 
iaith.  He  goes  to  the  work  of  searching 
Scripture  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand,  and,  not  having  to  sweep  the  room 
in  search  of  the  pearl  of  great  price,  he 
has  only  to  hold  it  up  and  commend  it 
to  o^rs. 

It  is  written  for  our  learning,  ^  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God  ;^  which  means,  not  only  that  they 
shall  see  Him  in  heaven,  but  that  tiiey 
shall  have  such  vkions  of  Him  in  this 
life,  as  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  evil  heart 
of  unbelief.  To  'see  God'  thus,  is  to 
have  so  much  of  the  veil  withdrawn  that 
hides  Him  from  the  unholy, — ^is  to  have 
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much  move  trani^ffirent  discernment  of 
his  attributes,  much  juster  views  of  his 
ways^  and  in  every  reepect  much  more 
delightful  realizations  of  his  mercy  as  a 
redeeming  God.  It  follows  upon  this, 
that  we  receive  in  every  respect  more 
instructive  md  encouraging  ideas  of  his 
revealed  word  and  will:  we  can  more 
easily  sound  the  malignant  nature  of 
sin ;  the  guilty,  eondiemned,  and  helpless 
state  of  the  «nner ;  and  l^e  method  of 
justification  through  faith  in  the  vicari- 
ous and  expiatory  nature  of  Christ's 
sacrifice.  TWe,  aU  t^ese  doctrines  can 
be  stu<Med  and  speculatively  entertained, 
but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  being 
spiritually,  and  therefore  successfully, 
apprehended ;  uid  unless  they  be  so  an- 
fnehended^  they  cannot  be  effidentty 
preached.  There  is  the  loss  occasionea 
by  the  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and  by  the 
want  of  personal  faith  in  the  doctrine. 
What  we  actually  see  we  can  much  more 
easily  describe,  than  what  we  have  only 
fancied.  Faith  is  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
just  as  purity  is  the  eye  of  the  heart ; 
and  when  the  films  of  unbelief  are  re- 
moved from  the  one,  and  the  dtossof  sin 
from  the  other,  we  reach  a  full-orbed 
vision  of  the  tmths  we  have  to  expound 
and  enforce.  There  must  be  m  tins  case 
the  absence  of  those  obstnicti(ms  to  a 
free  and  fuU  inquiry  which  accompany 
the  imbecility  of  an  obdurate  and  unen- 
lightened mind;  Moral  clearances  neces- 
sitate the  removal  of  impending  clouds ; 
and  qiiritual  life,  by  quickening,  add^ 
sharpness  to  ike  intellectual  £iculty. 
He,  then,  who  still  requires  to  be  tac^ht 
in  the  divine  spiritnalities  of  the  truiiu 
he  must  preach  to  others^  is  so:  far  dis- 
quaMed^  and  ought  to  remain  iot  Jericho 
till  his  beard  grows.  Oh,  there  is  a  might 
and  mastery  about  the  preaching,  of  a 
man  of  God^  which  marks  him  out  as  a 
successful  student  of  the  great  mystery 
of  go^ness.  We  feel  under  his  sermons 
that  we  luve  to  deal  with  a  power  be- 
hind ikte  pulpit  greater  than  the  pnlpit 
itself.  As  he  condods  us  into  the 
temple  erf  grace  and  trutiii,  we  become 
couBciouB  ^at)  in  his  earnestness  and 
unhesitancy,  we  are  spoken  to  by  the 
'  Father  of  lights.'  When  he  expounds 
doctrine,  explains  difficulties,  opens  np 
promises,  and  presses  pardon,  our  doubts 
and  fears  retire,  and  we  have  some 
experience  of  what  it  is  ^  to  see  God. 
And  when  he  discourses  of  another  world, 
of  its  sdemn  and  eternal  reaMties,  we 
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are  made  to  stand,  as  it  were,  npon  its 
rery  shores:  we  listen  to  the  roll  of  its 
music,  we  are  overshadowed  with  its 
glory. 

This  view  of  our  subject  becomes  in- 
crieasingly  interesting  in  these  times  of  a 
bold  and  reckless  scepticism.  Living 
veterans  in  the  Christian  ministry  can- 
not fail  to  have  profound  sympathy  with 
youthful  students  like  you,  tempted 
and  almost  tortured  by  certain  modem 
invasions.   The  challeuge  to  prove  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross,  to  sift  and  weigh 
evidence,  to  defend  the  very  cross  itself, 
has  seldom  been  so  unblushingly  made 
by  free-thinkers,  and  never  so  artfully 
by  the  professed  friends  of  Christianity. 
Our  libraries  now  contain  books,  our 
serials  now  avow  and  discuss  opinions, 
and  our  pulpits  and  theological  chairs 
now  insinuate  if  they  do  not  actually 
teach  principles,  and  our  very  newspapers 
now  presume  to  read  us  lectures  upon 
religion,  all  pervaded  by  such  a  spirit  of 
contempt  for  the  supernatural,  as  to 
provoke  and  stimulate  the  natural  scep- 
ticism of  the  human  heart.   It  is  admit- 
ted, therefore,  that  the  young  mind  is 
at  present  irritated  to  a  painful  and 
perilous  extent ;  and  it  must  be  the  duty 
of  advisers  not  to  pooh-pooh  their  diffi- 
culties, but  fairly  to  meet  the  antagon- 
istic and  satisfy  the  sincere  investigator. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  this  is  done,  and 
weD  done,  by  your  professors.   Still,  it 
remaineth  to  us  to  prescribe  to  you  a 
sure  and  certain  antidote  against  the 
modem  pestilence,  which  is  just  the  per- 
sonal piety  of  the  student.   The  worthy 
Dean  of  Carlisle  has  recently  dedared 
that  the  best  remedy  against  ritualism 
is  deep  personal  piety  among  the  people 
of  the  Church  of  England.    I  luso  be- 
lieve that  conversion  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  an  absolute  security  against  all 
heresy,  while  it  diffuses  such  an  amount 
of  light  and  truth  as  to  command  a  sound 
and  faithful  ministration  of  Christianity. 
The  converted  heart  is  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  wherever  He  dwdls,. 
trath  must  dwell.   Are,  then,  all  wha 
hold  doctrines  opposed  to  what  the 
Spirit  teacheth,  unconverted  men?  I 
reply,  Yes.    It  is  in  itself  an  anomaly, 
bttddes  a  blasphemy,  to  aver  that  the 
Spirit  can  dwell  beside  soul-destructive 
error.  Nor  does  it  blunt  the  edge  of  this 
judgment,  to  argue  that  the  question, 
*What  is  truth?'  is  an  open  question; 
and  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  petiHo 


prtndfpit,  to  say  of  any  paertibular  opinion 
that  it  is  not  trath  itself .   No,  tbis  is 
just  where  the  cunning  and  sophistry  of 
modem  latitudes  are  ^nilking.   I  deny 
that  soul-saving  trath  is,  according  to 
the  inf^ired  and  infallilde  authority,  in 
the  very  least  degree  so  indistinctly  re- 
vealed as  to  leave  it  still  an  open  ques- 
tion.  There  are  several  things  about 
Christianity  which  we  mre  at  Sberty  to 
discuss;  but  there  is  one  tiling  which  is 
always  and  absolutely  trae,  and  which 
is  no  more  to  be  questioned  than  the 
existence  of  God  himself.   And  that  one- 
thing  is,  that  by  a  Divine  Bedeemer,  as 
the  representative  and  substitnte  of  sin-» 
ners,  a  vicarious  expiation  or  atonement 
was  made,  upon  which  the  holy  and  thd 
just  One  becomes  the  sxn-pardoning 
God.   Take  that  one  doctrine  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  you  submerge  Christianity 
beneath  a  rationalism  and  mysticism 
where  it  may  be  choked  to  death.  The 
best,  easiest,  and  shortest  road  to  a  firm 
belief  in  this  one  thing,  is  for  the  student 
himself  to  become  a  saved  sinner.    *  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall'  "knovr 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.* 
While  he  himself  continues  unsaved,  he 
has  no  internal  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
adaptation,  of  Christ  to  the  deepest  ne- 
cessities of  his  nature.   He  may  have 
little  or  no  learning  otherwise;  but  if  he 
has  this  personal  knowledge,  that  he  is  s 
pardoned  sinner,  he  hath  then  the  wit- 
ness in  him  that  the  doctrines  of  grace 
are  trae.   He  will  resemble  the  blind 
man  in  the  Gospel,  who,  when  gravelled 
by  the  question,  *'  How  can  a  man  that  is 
a  sinner  do  such  miracles? '  admirably 
rejoined,  ^  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no, 
I  know  not:  one  thing  I  know,  that 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see/  Well 
and  weightily  did  Archbishop  Leighton 
exclaim,  *Dear  youths,  if,  amidst  all 
your  other  studies,  you  do  not  learn  to 
converse  and  commune  with  your  own 
selves,  whatever  you  know,  or  rather 
whatever  you  imagine  you  know,  I  would 
not  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  a  straw.' 
Yes,  indeed,  you  will  iind  that  as  you 
advance  in  life,  the  power  to  fall>  back 
upon   personal   experience   not  only 
slaughters  the  lusts  that  war  against  the 
soul,  but  carries  captive  your  h^py  and 
holy  convictions.   Dr  ^exander,  in  his 
address  to  you  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  thus  pithily  expressed  it:  ^It  is 
only  the  maa  who  can  say  of  gospel 
tcuth,  I  feel  it  to  be  true,  who  is  corn- 
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passed  with  its  power.'  There  is  one  irn- 
mortal  veritj  to  which  at  present  we  do 
well  to  take  heed.  It  is  ignored  entirely 
by  living  speculators,  and  by  no  means 
more  boldly  held  forth  by  us  than  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  this :  '  The  natural 
man  discemeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  ndlther  can  he  know  them, 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned,'  that 
is,  discerned  by  the  help  of  Uie  Holy 
Ghost.  But  can  a  man  miye  this  Spirit 
and  remain  unconverted  ?  He  cannot : 
hence  we  would  solemnly  charge  upon 
speculative  minds,  that  they  first  of  all 
approach  the  great  fountain  of  light,  to 
be  illumined  hereby.  TiU  they  do  so, 
they  search  for  truth  with  sightless  orbs, 
or  at  the  best  through  the  dim  irreligious 
light  of  the  natural  lens.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cidt  to  account  for  this.  From  that 
happy  hour  in  which,  with  the  pure 
heart,  they  saw  God,  liiey  are  endowed 
with  the  docility  of  the  little  child ;  the 

an^God  is  believed  simply  on  his  own 
word.  After  this,  few  if  any  difficulties 
remain  as  to  what  is  truth.  The  mind 
may  go  tumbling  round  the  globe  of  the 
recondite  and  impenetrable,  even  as  the 
dove  of  Noah  sought  to  the  shoreless 
ocean  ;  but,  like  it  too,  there  is  a  speedy 
return  to  the  ark  of  truth.  There  is 
rest  for  the  soul  nowhere  but  in  such 
sublime  simplicities  as,  ^This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.'  God  Almighty  has  given  no 
other  truth  than  this  one,  by  the  faith 
of  which  we  must  be  saved;  and  the  way 
up  to  it  for  the  human  mind  is  neither 
steep  nor  rugged.  That  same  Jesus 
stands  near  ,to,  and,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
level  with,  the  poor  sinner;  in  fact,  there 
is  but  a  step  between  them.  *  Whosoever 
believeth  shall  never  perish.'  It  seems, 
then,  a  paradox  to  say,  that  in  order  to 
be  delivered  from  unhelief  you  have  only 
to  believe,  in  order  successfully  to  resist 
error;  but  such,  notwithstanding,  is  the 
clear  and  obvious  statement  of  Scripture ; 
and  the  experience  of  the  whole  church,  of 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  confirms  it. 

III.  To  he  converted  is  the  mightiest 
help  to  a  successful  Christian  ministry. 

If  without  faith  it  be  impossible  to 
please  God,  then  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  preach  Christ.  He  can  in- 
deed be  preached  after  a  carnal  manner, 
even  when  there  is  no  spiritual  life  in 


the  minister.   And  in  this  case  it  may 
please  God  to  convert  others  through  his 
agency.   But  this  is  neither  the  natural 
nor  the  religious  order  of  things.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  faith 
in  the  preacher,  there  shall  be  but  small 
profit  to  the  hearer;  and  faith  only  exists 
in  the  converted  soul :  therefore  to  be 
converted  must  be  a  great  power  in  the 
Christian  ministry.    It  secures  that  the 
truth  is  perceived  and  propounded ;  that 
the  ^Spirit  of  truth'  is  in  the  teacher,  and 
must  from  him  pass  into  the  work,  and  so 
bless  the  people ;  and  that  the  whole  pas- 
torate is  almost  certain  to  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.   Thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  much  of  the  ripeness  aiid  earnest- 
ness of  advanced  life  is  secured.  We 
sometimes  see  these  two  things :  a  mini- 
stry becoming  zealoua  and  effective  as  it 
reaches  its  meridian  or  draws  towards 
its  close;  and  another,  all  enwrapt  with 
zeal  and  charged  with  power  from  its 
very  commencement.    Now,  which  of 
these  twain  is  the  best  ?   The  latter  un- 
questionably. How  true  the  saying,  that 
^  it  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bc^ir  the 
yoke  in  his  youth !'   No  man  can  tell 
whether  his  ministry  is  to  be  long  or 
short;  and  while  certainly  there  are 
spedal  advantages  &om  years  and  ex- 
perience, no  man  should  presume  upon 
these.   It  is  our  duty  to  fulfil  in  the 
day  the  duties  thereof.  Old  ministers,  of 
good  parts  and  large  experience,  have 
regretted  that  so  much  of  the  most  valu- 
able portions  of  their  lives  were  passed 
away  in  cloudy  and  dissipating  efforts  to 
become  what  they  should  have  been  from 
ihe  first — sincere,  ardent,  and  assured 
Christians.   The  less  of  this  mere  per- 
sonal work  provides  for  much  more  pas- 
toral work,  and  gives  a  pledge  that  there 
shall  be  both  motive  and  disposition  to 
do  it  wisely  and  well.    If  I  am  a  con- 
verted man,  I  suffer  less  anxiety  about 
myself,  and  can  consecrate  more  heart 
and  soul  to  seek  the  conversion  of  others. 
Reflecting  now  upon  the  anomaly,  it 
appears  to  me  as  if  the  two  things  were 
incongruous, — the  simultaneous  effort  to 
strive  after  one's  own  and  his  neigh- 
bours' conversion.   It  may  be  possible- 
conceivable  ;  but  as  a  rule  of  procedure, 
it  is  to  be  deplored  and  put  out  of  court. 
During  anxious  inquiry,  one  has  enough 
to  do  with  his  own  soul;  and  if  he  should 
be  perplexed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
anxieties  of  others,  lie  may  have  fellow- 
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feeling  with,  bnt  is  not  likely  to  be  really 
useful  to,  them.  Till  he  is  himself  at 
peace  with  God,  and  if  the  stmggles  in 
conreision  lie  npon  him,  he  will,  perhaps 
nnwitttngly,  become  intensely  selfish,  and 
>  expend  for  years  upon  his  own  soul  the 
material  and  the  zeal  which  onght  to 
hare  heen  devoted  to  his  calling.  This 
must  of  neoessity  greatly  interfere  with 
his  usefulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  conver- 
sion secured,  the  young  pastor  has  always 
a  fair  start.    He  sets  out  in  clear  and 
bracing  weather.   He  has  not  that  work 
to  do.  It  is  done,  and  well  done ;  so  that 
he  never  can  know  the  torture  of  feeling 
himself  to  be  the  wrong  man  in  the  holy 
place.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  child  of 
God,  and  is  impelled  as  well  as  empowered 
to  withhold  no  faculty  and  no  oppor- 
tunity from  his  duties.  Very  burdensome 
is  pastoral  work  just  at  the  first  to  all 
and  sundry,  but  in  this  case  it  is  relieved 
of  some  of  its  irksomeness;  and  the 
slayish  terror  which  sometimes  seizes 
the  spiritually  tmbaptized,  is  at  once 
quenched  in  the  regions  of  a  good  con- 
science and  a  well-founded  hope  of  use- 
fulness.   Besides,  an  unconverted  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  a  decided  man.  The 
difficulties  of  life  are  his  constant  tor- 
mentors.  Decision  of  character  is  al- 
most essential  to  the  Christian  pastor, 
and  he  is  onlyjsecured  of  this  after  his 
spiritual  baptism.   What  Paxton  Hood 
says  so  racily  of  a  decided  man,  may  be 
affirmed  of  a  regenerated  minister :  'An 
universal  homage  is  paid  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  appears  among  men :  he  walks  by 
the  light  of  his  own  judgment :  he  has 
made  up  his  mind;  and  having  done  so, 
henceforth  action,  action  is  before  him : 
he  cannot  bear  to  sit  amidst  unrealized 
speculations ;  to  him  speculation  is  only 
valuable,  that  it  maybe  resolved  into 
living  and  doing.    There  is  no  indiffer- 
ence, no  delay.   The  spirit  is  in  arms ; 
all  is  in  earnest.'   If  the  history  of  the 
early  years  of  an  unregenerate  minister 
were  to  be  written,  what  a  revelation 
should  there  be  of  self-disgust,  endless 
mortifications, and  even  heavy  afflictions! 
Granting  that  some  honest  and  honour- 
able feeling  remained,  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered at  if  he  should  come  actually  to 
loathe  his  occupation.    'Thank  God,* 
exclaimed  such  an  one  when  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  chair  in  the  University  set  him 
free  from  preaching, — 'thank  God  I  have 
done  with  such  a  life.'  And  it  had  been 


well  for  many  others  if  sach  another 
door  of  escape  had  been  opened  for  them. 
But  they  remain  for  a  'living,'  while 
many  around  them  may  be  a-dying;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  that  they  shall  yet  become 
converted  men,  they  are  certain  to  be 
placed  under  such  searching  and  purging 
trials,  as  must,  under  God's  blessing, 
necessitate  pious  and  useful  lives.  The 
distracting  and  testing  afflictions  that 
often  come  after  ordination  illustrate 
this.  They  are  sent,  because  they  are 
needed  to  begin  and  nourish  the  divine 
life  in  the  soul.  As  young  trees  root 
the  faster  for  shaking,  or  as  grapes  come 
not  to  the  proof  till  they  come  to  the 
press,  so  are  young  pastors  often  con- 
verted and  confirmed.  Some  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  such  ordeals  have  been 
the  best  of  all  their  colleges,  and  in  after 
years  have  blessed  God  for  the  bodily 
infirmity  that  humbled  them,  for  the 
bereavements  which  shook  them,  for  the 
congregational  disturbances  that  worried 
them,  and  for  numerous  other  trials 
which  taught  them  how  self  was  to  be 
crucified,  how  God  was  to  be  communed 
with,  and  how  their  ministry  was  to  be- 
come holy  and  divine. 

But  all  this  is  unrequired  in  the  case 
of  a  truly  pious  pastor;  and  though  he 
may  find  plenty  to  keep  him  down,  he, 
at  any  rate,  can  give  up  aU  his  time, 
talent,  and  zeal  to  the  work.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  so.  Not  to  look  into  the  far  back 
past,  the  lives  of  some  living  lovers  of 
souls  have  recently  illustrated  this.  There 
was  Henry  Martyn,  there  was  Spencer, 
there  was  M'Gheyne,  there  was  Hewit- 
son,  there  was  my  lamented  and  much- 
loved  friend  Alfred  Yaughan :  these  were 
all  converted  men  before  prdination,  and 
remarkable  for  usefulness  after  it.  True 
indeed,  their  almost  seraphic  zeal  proved 
too  much  for  human  nature — they  died 
young;  and  yet  it  were  easy  to  prove 
that,  in  their  brief  course,  they  accumu- 
lated more  work  than  is  oft  to  be  found 
in  more  protracted  lives. 

» The  youth 
Who  in  the  glowing  mom  of  vigorous  life, 
High  reaching  after  great  religions  deeds, 
Was  suddenly  cut  off,  with  all  his  hopes, 
In  sunny  bloom,  and  unaccomplished  left 
His  withered  aims — saw  everlasting  day 
Before  him  dawning  rise,  in  which  to  achieve 
All  glorious  things.' 

Time  only  allows  me  thus  to  hint  at 
the  bearings  of  this  subject.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  ample  discussion.   I  can  only 
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add,  that  his  preaching  is  likely  to  be 
most  profitable  whose  mos  have  been 
forgiven,  and  who  knows  and  feels  it. 
He  af^ms  his  own  happy  consciousness. 
*  The  secret  of  the  liord  is  with  them 
that  fear  Him.'  He  proclaims  a  power 
beneath  which  he  has  himself  trembled, 
a  wisdom  which  has  cast  light  upon  his 
own  darkness,  a  goodness  of  which  he 
has  tasted,  a  mercy  to  which  he  owes 
the  clearing  of  his  own  conscience.  His 
preaching,  therefore,  is — ^must  be — all  the 
more  powerful,  cheerful,  convincing,  and 
in  every  way  successful.  To  have  com- 
manding influence  in  the  pulpit  (said 
Dr  Busbjiell  the  other  day  to  the  students 
of  Andover),  the  preacher  ^  must  have  a 
great  conscience— a  finely  balanced  moral 
nature.  There  can  be  no  great  autho- 
rity in  a  man  without  a  great  conscience. 
In  some  men,  conscience  is  simply  an 
irritant.  It  has  no  kingly  power.  But 
in  a  finely  regulated  moral  nature  i;his 
element  bears  imperial  sway.'  And  again 
he  says :  ^  Faith  in  unseen  things  must 
be  a  dominating  quality  in  every  great 
preacher.  Luther  had  no  great  power 
until  he  broke  into  God's  lib«rtv,  and  a 
great  faith  filled  and  animated  his  soul.' 
As  then,  you,  my  young  friends,  would 
secure  for  your  future  a  brilliant  success, 
see  that  ye  anticipate  your  labours  by  a 
sincere  repentance  and  a  simple  faith. 
And  as  you  would  escape  a  multitude 
of  soul-harassing,  time-consuming,  and 
opportunity-losing  trials,  wait  not  for 
conversion  till  the  day  of  work  comes. 
Bemember,  if  procrastinated,  that  con- 
version may  never  come;  or  if  it  shall 
come,  you  may  be  then  in  ^  the  sear  and 
vellow  leaf,'  and  have  it  to  say  with 
Titus  Vespasian,  not  only,  *  I  have  lost  & 
day,'  but,  ^  I  have  lost*  a  lifetime.' 

I  dare  not  leave  you  without  once 
more  alluding  to  the  loud  demand  for 
personal  conversion  in  candidates  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  which  comes  from 
modern  innovations  and  threatenings. 
The  clamant  heresy  of  the  day  is  found 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  super- 
natural from  Christianity.  That  attempt 
has  been  made  before,  and  has  failed. 
Another  failure  awaits  it.  Satan  is 
the  great  and  powerful  foe  of  Grod,  of 
Christ,  and  of  man.  That  he  should 
ransack  his  lost  brain  for  expedients 
wherewith  to  destroy  God's  church,  is 
just  what  we  should  expect  and  be  pre- 
pared for.  In  this  country  he  has  long 
tried  to  undermine  the  cross  through 


the  Sodnian  blunder  to  undeify  Christ 
In  that  he  has  signally  failed.  Nowboe 
in  Christendom  has  Unitarianism  been  a 
success.  Satan  mnst  see  this;  and  he  is 
now  upon  a  new  plot,  namely,  to  remoye 
human  faith  from  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin*  He 
would  first  und^y  the  Sufferer^  and  now 
he  would  nullify  his  sufferings,  persuad- 
ing some  that  tne  sacrifice-of  Christ  was 
not  vicarious,  and  held  no  relatLonship 
whatever  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God. 
But  in  this  he  is  also  certain  to  £aiL  If 
Christianity  be  divine,  he  must  fail ;  for 
to  divorce  propitiation  and  suretyship 
from  the  work  of  the  Saviour  is  to  dis- 
prove also  his  deity ;  and  if  you  disprove 
that,  your  Christianity  is  indeed  a  myth, 
an  imposition,  and  to  be  laid  upon  the 
same  shelf  wiih  all  the  ot^r  shams  that 
have  deceived  mankind.  There  lie  be- 
neath these  modem  ^  histories  and  lives 
of  Christ,'  such  combustibles  as  only 
require  the  fuse  in  order  to  explode  the 
ancient  faith  of  our  fathera.  We  need 
not,  however,  fear  them,  though  we  must 
watch  and  expose  them,  and  that  with 
no  bated  breath.  Is  not  the  citadel  itself 
being  stormed  ?  And  shall  not  the  watch- 
men on  the  towers  thereof  sound  the 
alarm  ?  Yes ;  it  is  an  old  heresy  under 
a  new  guise.  Beneath  the  velvet  pair 
of  affected  sincerity  it  hides  the  daw  of 
the  lion.  For  its  arsenals  it  has  the 
talents,  the  learning,  the  genius,  and 
even  the  piety  of  mere  rationalism.  For 
its  bait  it  offers  the  fiy  of  intellectual 
worship;  and  it  has  for  &  destiny  the 
spasmodic  brevity  of  the  ^  Lo-heres  and 
me  Lo-theres '  of  every  age.  It  is  of  all 
the  heresies  the  one  that  coolly  offers  man 
astone  for  bread  and  a  serpent  fw  a  fish ; 
the  one  that  makes  the  dismal  mistake 
of  the  mists  of  dreamland  for  the  radi- 
ance of  truth;  the  one,  in. short,  that  is 
without  a  bottom,  so  that  whosoever 
falleth  thereinto  is  sure  to  disappear. 
Be  on  your  guard,  then,,  and  secure  your 
future  comfort  and  usefulness  in  God's 
church  by  making  your  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure;  While  you  study  hard,  pray 
well,  and  cease  not  to  pray  till  you  find 
your  souls  in  the  cheeiful  and  enriching 
sunlight  of  acceptance  with  God.  Many 
Bucc^sf  ul  preachers  have  had  little  other 
qualification ;  and  do  you  put.  on  the 
noble  resolution  that  you  shall  not  preach 
Christ  till  you  are  yourselves  'in  Christ.' 
Covet  this  as'  the  best  living,  as  it  as- 
Bttredly  is  the  best  gift..  And,,  oh,  do  not 
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forget  that  there  is  jwst  a  danger  of  your 
never  being  converted  at  all,  if  you  be- 
gin ^onr  ministry  as  nnregenerated  men. 
Possibly  your  minds  in  that  case  may 
settle  down  under  a  fatal  self-deception, 
and  you  may  die  as  you  have  lived — only 
dead  dogs,  Uirough  whom  living  waters 
may  or  may  not  have  fiowed.  It  is  an 
appalling  reflection  I  Under  the  tremors 
which  it  awakens,  awaken  you  to  light 
and  hfe.  Perfectly  holy  you  can  never 
expect  to  be  here,  but  holy  in  any  degree 
you  nevfflr  shall  be,  till  you  cry,  '  Abba, 
Father.*  The  Christian  ministry  loudly 
demands  the  hearts  and  heads  of  holy 


men.  Till  these  are  multiplied  on  every 
hand,  there  may  be  no  millennium.  Our 
poets  delight  to  represent  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  as  drawn  by  white  horses ;  and 
you  remember,  in  Virgil,  when  Tumua 
would  flght  with  ^neas,  he  calls  for 
horses  white  as  snow  and  fleet  as  the 
wind — 

*  Qui  candore  nives  anieirent,  cursibns  aara&' 
The  church  also  now  emphaticaUy  shouts 
for  men  whose  robes  have  been  washed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  whose  feet  are  swift  not  to 
shed  but  to  save,  not  the  innocent  but 
the  guilty  blood. 


Thb  Fabables,  Rbad  ik  the  Light 
OP  THE  Prbseht  Day.  By  Thomas 
GuTHBiE,  D.D.,  Author  of  Man  and  the 
Gospel,  etc. 
Alexander  Strahan,  London  and  New  York.  1866. 
The  reading  of  tbis  book  has  recalled  to 
VLB  many  pleasant  and  not  nnprofitable 
Sabbath  afternoons,  when,  during  the  ses* 
sion  of  the  Hall,  we  used  to  find  onr  way 
to  Free  St  John's,  and  after  dae  waiting 
till  the  favoured  seatholders  had  taker! 
their  places,  were  admitted  while  the  se- 
cond psalm  was  being  sung,  to  find  standing- 
room  as  best  we  could.  On  almost  every 
one  of  these  pages  we  are  reminded  of  the 
slmnbroas  air,  the  mellow  anvnmn  light, 
the  eager  crowds,  and  the  breathless  silence 
smid  which  the  preacher  drew  his  memo- 
rable pictures,  and  made  his  stirring  ap- 
peals. We  recognise,  not  without  satis- 
faction, many  old  acqaaintances.  There  is 
the  familiar  'harqae,  which,  with  head 
turned  to  the  harbour,  comes  bravely 
throQgh  the  roaring  sea,'  but  which,  <  not« 
withstanding,  strikes  on  the  treacherous 
bar,  and  is  scattered  in  broken  fragments 
on  the  beach.'  There  is  the  same  Cove- 
nanter we  knew  so  well  of  old  *  going  down 
the  Bow  to  sing  his  last  psalm  in  the  Grass- 
market.'  There  is  the  same  oratwical 
device  we  had  come  to  understand  so  well, 
of  opening  a  sermon  or  a  new  head  of 
discourse  with  some  graphic  picture  that 
arrested  attention,  and  then  passing  on  by 
some  nexQs  more  or  lees  slight  to  link  it 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  There  is,  withal, 
the  same  evangelical  fervonr  that  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  presence 
of  perhaps  the  most  cultivated  auaience  in 
Scotland.  There  is  the  same  breath  of 
Christian  charity,  which  surely  must  be  a 
nosious  vapour  in  the  nostrils  of  Dr  Begg 


— for  there  is  the  ayowal,  *  At  the  Lord's 
table  I  have  knelt  with  Episcopalians,  I 
have  sat  with  Presbyterians,  and  I  have 
stood  with  fellow-worshippers  in  a  foreign 
church  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alps ;  and 
I  can  only  pitjr  the  person  who,  believing 
in  the  communion  of  saints,  cotUd  find  in 
the  attitude  any  reason  for  not  engaging 
in  the  ordinance.'  There  is  the  same  warm 
philanthropy  which  drew  pictures  of  hu- 
man wretchedness,  that  only  one  who 
had  seen,  sympathized,  and  relieved,  could 
draw,  and  which  we  can  well  remember 
used  to  make  us,  on  our  way  home,  look 
down  the  gloomy  closes  of  the  High  Street 
with  a  livelier  sympathy  for  the  ignorant 
and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way.  To  those 
who  had  the  rare  privilege  of  hearing  Dr 
Guthrie  in  his  vigour — and  may  God,  in  his 
kindness  to  the  church,  so  perfect  his  re- 
covery that  many  more  may  yet  enjoy  that 
privilege — this  book  will  be  a  welcome 
memorial.  To  those  who  take  it  up  for 
pleasant  Sabbath  evening  reading,  it  can- 
not fail  to  prove  interesting  and  profitable. 
To  those  who,  attracted  by  the  Doctor's 
fame,  come  to  it  expecting  to  find  an  en- 
dnring  contribution  to  the  exposition  of  the 
parables,  it  will  probably  prove  disappoint- 
ing. We  can  well  remem  ber  that,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  pages  of  Good  Words 
were  to  be  enriched  by  lectures  on  the 
parables  by  Dr  Guthrie, — for  it  was  ,there 
that  these  discourses  first  appeared, — with 
illustrations  by  Mr  Millais,  there  were  not 
a  few  who  hailed  the  announcement  with 
satisfaction.  It  was  thought  that  a  preacher 
possessed  of  illustrative  power  in  so  rare 
degree  would  have  peculiar  aptitude  for 
unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  parables, 
and  that  they  would  furnish  specially  suit- 
able studies  for  the  pencil  of  the  pre- 
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Baphaelite.  When  the  lectures  and  illns- 
trations  appeared  month  by  month  there 
was  general  disappointment.  The  preacher 
had  certainly  excelled  the  painter,  bat  both 
had  to  a  great  extent  failed,  and  the  failnre 
of  both  was  in  the  same  direction.  They 
had  both  presented  certain  outside  features 
of  the  parables  with  not  a  little  beauty  and 
power ;  but  neither  had  seen  into  the  heart 
of  them,  or  done  much  to  unfold  in  its 
unity  the  living  truth  which  is  wrapped  up 
in  each.  There  was  a  mannerism  about 
the  productions  of  both :  in  the  painter  it 
was  really  offensive,  in  both  it  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  their  sub- 
ject. 

The  reader  of  these  lectures  will  find 
much  to  arrest  and  much  also  to  edify ;  but 
he  will  not  find  when  he  has  finished  that 
he  understands  the  parables  much  better 
than  before.  Indeed,  the  author  has  hardly 
attempted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
that  beset  their  interpretation.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  precisely  what  he  means  b^ 
the  title  of  his  book:  The  Parables,  Bead  in 
the  Light  of  the  Present  Day,  We  suspect 
it  is  intended  as  a  caveat  to  critics — a 
warning  that  we  are  not  to  expect  severe 
interpretation.  But  surely,  if  there  is  any 
light,  distinctively  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  in  which  the  parables  should  be  read, 
it  is  the  light  of  that  severer  exegesis  which 
modem  scholarship  and  modern  oriental 
research  have  made  possible.  Dr  Guthrie 
has  indeed  been  on  his  guard,  as  in  his 
preface  he  said  he  would  be,  against  the 
error  into  which  older  expositors  fell,  of 
seeking  a  meaning  in  what  was  but  the 
drapery  of  the  story;  but  he  sometimes 
seeks  a  refuge  from  a  difficulty  which  he 
was  bound  to  face  behind  this  *  drapery' 
theory.  In  whatever  way  the  difficulty 
that  arises  in  connection  with  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  pardon  of  the  unmerciful  ser- 
vant is  to  be  explained,  it  is  not  to  be 
evaded  by  remembering,  as  Dr  Guthrie  bids 
us  remember, '  that  many  things  in  the  story 
form  but  its  surroundings  and  drapery;' 
for  it  is  not  of  the  accidents,  but  of  the 
essence  of  the  story,  that  a  man  who  has 
himself  been  pardoned,  refuses  to  grant 
pardon  to  a  fellow-servant,  and  has  there- 
fore his  pardon  revoked.  When  the  same 
difficulty  occurs  in  another  form  in  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  Dr  Guthrie, 
having  no  '  drapery'  at  hand  behind  which 
he  can  take  refuge,  shuts  his  eyes  and  goes 
resolutely  on,  writing  eloquently  about  the 
sleep  of  the  virgins  and  the  ciy  at  midnight, 
but  never  even  naming  the  crucial  question 
as  to  what  is  signified  by  the  oil  which  all 
had,  but  which,  in  the  case  of  the  foolish, 
failed  before  the  end,  and  through  lack  of 
which  they  were  excluded  from  the  feast. 

Dr  Guthrie  has  well  accredited  power  in 


painting  a  scene ;  but  h6  sometimes  draws 
on  his  own  fancy  when  a  closer  study  of 
the  record,  and  especially^  reading  of  it  *in 
the  light  of  the'  researches  of  the  *  i)resent 
day,'  would  have  enabled  him  to  paint  the 
real  and  not  an  imaginary  scene.  With 
characteristic  power  he  describes  our  Lord's 
position  in  the  fishing-boat,  and  the  '  mul- 
titude who  throng  the  shore,  sitting  or 
standing,  tier  above  tier,  on  its  shelring 
sides,'  to  whom  He  speaks  the  parable  of 
the  sower.  It  is  a  pleasant  fancy  which 
he  thus  introduces :  '  Now  it  was  on  one  of 
those  fields  which  rose  behind  the  throng 
that  our  Lord's  eye  caught  the  object  which 
suggested  this  parable.  A  man,  very  pro- 
bably, like  Martha,  cumbered  about  many 
things,  with  a  large  family  to  support,  with 
a  heavy  rent  to  meet,  who  thought  he  had 
no  time,  and  perhaps  had  no  inclination  to 
drop  work  and  join  the  crowd,  comes  forth 
from  his  house  to  sow.  Jesus  seizes  the 
incident  as  the  text  for  a  sermon,  a  ground- 
work for  instruction ;  and  waving  his  hand 
so  as  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  on 
the  hqsbandman.  He  begins  the  parable, 
saying,  Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to 
sow.'"  Unfortunately  for  Dr  Guthrie's 
sower,  the  parable  was  spoken,  not  in  seed- 
time, but  in  harvest,  and  it  was  spoken  on 
a  Sabbath,  when,  of  course,  all  labour  was 
suspended.  Those  who  had  grumbled  that 
morning  because  the  disciples  plucked  some 
ears  of  com,  would  have  made  short  work 
ef  the  unfortunate  husbandman  with  his 
large  family ;  and  they  would  have  found 
plenty  of  material  at  band  if  the  *  stony 
pround '  of  the  field  had  been,  as  Mr  Millais 
in  his  picture  represents  it,  ground  covered 
with  loose  stones.  If  Dr  Guthrie  had  re- 
membered what  a  comparison  of  the  12th 
and  13th  chapters  of  Matthew,  especislly 
of  the  first  verses  of  both,  makes  so  evi- 
dent, he  might  have  drawn  a  truer  and 
even  more  striking  picture  of  how,  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  of  listeners  on  the 
beach,  the  great  Preacher  might  have  seen, 
in  some  recess  on  the  hill-side,  a  corn-field 
white  unto  the  harvest,  such  as  that  which 
Dean  Stanley  saw  and  describes,  in  which 
*  there  was  the  trodden  pathway  running 
through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  hero 
or  there  on  either  side  of  it  or  upon  i^ 
itself  hard  with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse, 
and  mule,  and  human  feet.  There  was  the 
<^  good"  rich  soil,  which  distinguishes  the 
whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neighbourhood 
from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no 
intermption,  produces  one  vast  mass  of 
corn.  There  was  the  rocky  ground  of  the 
hill-side  protrading  here  and  there  throogh 
the  corn-fields  as  elsewhere  throogh  the 
grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  large  bashes 
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of  thorn— the  '<Nahk,*'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  the  crown  of  thorns  was 
woTen — springing  np  like  the  fmit  trees  of 
the  more  inland  parts,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  waving  wheat.'  He  had  been  writing 
his  parable  there  on  the  Galilean  hill-«ide 
year  by  year  through  the  ases,  and  now 
in  the  Sabbath  evening  light  He  only  reads 
the  writing. 

While  thus,  in  a  book  bearing  the  title 
we  have  refeired  to,  we  could  have  wished 
to  find  greater  accuracy  in  details  and  a 
more  thorough  interpretation,  yet  there  is 
much  to  justify  the  title.  It  is  Dr  Guthrie's 
habit  to  read  everything  in  the  light  of  the 
present  day.  When  he  describes  nature, 
it  is  with  the  freshness  of  one  who  has  read 
it  for  himself  in  the  light  of  the  present, 
who  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  he 
is  ever  seeing  Scripture  truth  in  its  relation 
to  some  modem  phase  of  human  misery  or 
human  wrong.  He  does  not  spend  his 
anger  on  the  old  wrong-doers  who  figure 
in  the  parables,  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  the  unmer- 
ciful servants  who  take  their  fellows  by  the 
throat,  but  he  seeks  out  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  each,  and  Nathan-like,  taking 
the  parable  to  him,  he  says,  *  Thou  art  the 
man.'  Nor  is  he  deterred,  though  the 
wrong  he  assails  is  enthroned  in  popular 
sympathy.  It  was  Ions  before  Sherman's 
victories  had  converted*  the  good  people ' 
of  this  country  from  their  sympathy  with 
the  Southem  confederacy  into  zealous 
Northerners,  that  Dr  Guthrie  wrote:  < Na- 
ture occasionally  prod  aces  strange  mon- 
sters—features that  only  excite  emotions 
of  terror  or  disgust,  and  which,  by  a  merci- 
ful law  of  providence,  rarely  prolong  their 
life,  and  never  propagate  their  species. 
But  in  the  spectacle  of  free  men,  and  espe- 
cially of  Christian  ministers,  standing  forth 
before  an  astonished  world  to  j notify  slavery 
as  a  divine  institution — ^in  a  people  called 
Christian  holding  that,  God  made  one  race 
of  human  beings  to  be,  like  horses  and  dogs, 
the  servants  of  another,  and,  while  pro- 
posing to  erect  an  empire  on  the  founda- 
tions of  slavery,  with  unblushing  effirontery 
and  unparalleled  blasphemy,  applying  to  a 
svstem  which  the  Christian  world  rejects, 
the  sacred  words  spoken  of  our  dying  liord. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is 
become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner  " — in 
this  what  age  has  produced  anything  so 
monstrous  as  our  own  ?  Nothing  so  crael 
to  man,  or  insulting  to  his  Maker,  is  found 
in  all  history ;  and  done  by  men  with  Bibles 
in  their  hands,  but  without  a  blush  on  their 
cheeks.  This  offers  a  most  remarkable  and 
terrible  illustration  of  the  Saviour's  words, 
''If  the  light  that  is  in  yon  be  darknessi 
how  great  is  that  darkness ! "' 

If  Dr  Guthrie  fails  to  read  the  parables 
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in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  he  certainly 
does  what,  after  all,  was  perhaps  the  only 
thing  he  meant  to  do, — he  reads  the  present 
day  in  the  light  of  the  parables. 

The  Revival  of  Religiok— the  Want 
OP  THE  Times.  Bv  the  Rev.  John 
Hbnshslwood,  Haddington. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew EUiot.  1866. 
This  is  a  discourse  on  Habakkuk  iii.  2, 
preached  bv  the  author  to  his  own  congre- 
gation, and  then,  by  request,  to  a  more 
general  audience.  He  considers,  ^r«f,  the 
nature  of  the  blessing  prayed  for ;  iecondly, 
the  necessity  for  making  special  prayer  for 
a  revival  at  the  present  time;  thirdly, 
what  our  duty  is  in  reference  to  a  revival 
of  religion ;  fourthly,  how  we  may  pro- 
mote the  work  of  revival;  and  JinaUy, 
the  motives  which  ought  to  constrain  us  to 
seek  it  at  this  time.  He  argues  the  neces- 
sity for  special  prayer  for  revival  of  reli- 
gion at  the  present  time  from  three  con- 
siderations:— that  few  in  the  so-called 
Christian  community  are  characterized  by 
personal  holiness,  or  high-toned  evangelical 
morality ;  few  really  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
salvation,  or  find  their  chief  happiness  in 
religion  ;  and  few  are  zealous  for  the  con- 
version of  the  unconverted.  Oar  daty  in 
reference  to  a  revival  is  comprised  under 
two  particulars we  should  beware  of  in 
any  way  hindering  the  work,  and  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  it.  On  the 
fourth  head,  the  author  remarks  that,  in 
order  to  promote  the  work  of  revival,  it  is 
indispensable  we  should  be  Christians  our- 
selves, and  consistent  Christians ;  and  then, 
that  we  may  do  something  towards  the  ob- 
ject by  special  prayer,  special  preaching, 
and  the  diligent  and  faithfal  exercise  of 
the  particular  gift  or  gifts  which  the  Head 
of  the  church  has  bestowed  on  us.  The 
motives  are  illustrated  under  three  par- 
ticulars : — ^we  should  seek  a  revival  in  the 
interest  of  evangelical  or  biblical  trath,  of 
Christian  union,  and  of  home  evangeliza- 
tion. 

This  analysis  will  show  a  pretty  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  subject  so  far  as 
topics  are  concerned.  And  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  our  warm  commenda- 
tion of  the  discourse.  Mr  Henshelwood 
is  plain-spoken ;  he  denounces  with  blunt 
honesty  what  he  thinks  to  be  wrong.  His 
language  is  warm  and  copious,  and  discovers 
a' real  earnestness  which.has  always  a  charm 
for  the  hearer.  Occasionally  we  think 
there  is  some  exaggeration;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when,  in  pleading  the  necessity  of 
revival  from  the  low  tone  of  morality  in 
the  present  day,  he  says,  *  In  the  market, 
the  warehouse,  the  office,  or  the  shop, 
you  can  scarcely  meet  with  a  man  os 
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whose  integrity,  honesty,  yeracity,  and  admire  the  bold  and  animated  style  of  the 

fidelity,  you  oan  with  safety  depend.'  We  disconrse,  which  we  think,  as  a  whole,  well 

certainly  demur  to  snch  sweeping  state-  fitted  to  do  good.   The  author  does  not 

ments,  and  do  not  think  them  just  or  overlook  some  of  the  dangers  attending 

jndicious;  and  this  is  the  side  on  which  reyivals,  and  gives  some  wise  captions  on 

Mr  Henshelwood  is  apt  to  err.   But  we  the  subject. 
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Aberdeen, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
11th  September.  A  petition  from  Gkllow- 
gate  congregation,  Aberdeen,  to  be  placed 
for  a  time,  until  more  comfortably  settled, 
upon  the  fund  for  supplement,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Home  Committee.  Dr 
M'Crie's  application  to  be  placed  on  the 
Aged  Ministers'  Fund  was  considered,  and 
intimation  appointed  to  be  sent  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Old  Meldrum,  inquiring  what 
proyislon  they  would  make  for  applicant  as 
a  retiring  allowance.  The  Bev.  Mr  Ran- 
kine  then  intimated  that  the  congregation 
of  Shells,  Belhelvie,  which  had  recently 
erected  a  new  manse,  was  now  entirely 
free  from  debt.  Proceeded  to  consider 
interim  report  on  Union.  After  a  short 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  take  it  up  in 
public.  Mr  Ireland  made  the  following 
suggestion :  '  That  the  Committee  on 
Union  be  requested  to  give  more  promi- 
nence to  the  ground  of  the  gospel  offer, 
and  its  free  and  unlimited  character,  em- 
bodying the  82d  question  of  the  Larger 
Catechism :  The  grace  of  God  is  mani- 
fested in  the  second  covenant,  in  that  He 
freely  provideth  and  offereth  to  sinners  a 
Mediator,  and  life  and  salvation  by  Him,' 
etc.  Mr  Sangster  soggested:  'That  the 
churches  connected  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  England,  should  not 
be  dissevered  from  the  united  church.' 
Mr  Turner  proposed  the  following  sug- 
gestions :  M.  Under  head  first  of  the 
programme,  resolved,  (1)  That  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  are,  in  part,  ambiguous,  and 
in  so  far  as  not  ambiguous,  either  irrele- 
vant or  unsound,  inasmuch  as  general  and 
unquestioned  statements  regarding  the 
universal  rule  of  Christ,  and  the  universal 
obligation  of  his  law,  contribute  nothing 
to  the  determination  of  the  province  of  the 
magistrate  or  of  any  other  functionary, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  to  the 
presbytery  that  the  law  of  Christ  contains 
any  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  magis- 
trate in  bis  professional  functions.  (2) 
That  the  attempt  to  define  the  province  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  the  formularies  of  the 
church  is  uncalled  for,  and  is  Ukely  to  lead  to 


division  rather  than  to  union.  2.  Under 
head  sixth  of  programme,  that  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  ascertain,  (1)  The  principle  on 
which  the  acceptance  of  government  aid  is 
based  bv  the  Free  Church ;  (2)  The  ground 
of  the  hope  expressed  by  the  committee, 
''That  the  question  will  be  solved  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  prevent  it  from  causing  any 
bar  to  union  between  the  several  churches." 
3.  That  under  head  seventh  of  programme, 
it  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Uie  com- 
mittee whether  any,  and  what,  scriptural 
foundation  exists  for  the  system  of  a  Cen- 
tral fand  for  the  sapport  of  tlie  ministen 
of  the  church.' 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, September  18 — the  Rev.'  WiUiam 
Limont,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  clerk 
reported  that  he  had  .appohited  supply  for 
three  Sabbaths  from  the  presbytery  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Scott,  dating  the 
illness  from  which  he  has  now  recovered* 
This  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  the 
presbytery.  The  Mission  Committee  was 
authorized  to  engage  Mr  Murray,  preacher, 
to  be  located  at  Holy  Island  at  a  salary  of 
£100.  The  Bev.  William  Limont  was 
appointed  to  dispense  the  communion  at 
Belford  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  November. 
The  Bev.  Messrs  W.  Porteons  and  M'Leish 
were  appointed  membeis  of  the  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  meeting  of 
the  English  Synod  in  October.  Prooeeaed 
to  consider  the  remit  of  Synod  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  union  with  other  Presbyterian 
churches.  Special  prayer  for  divine  direc- 
tion was  offered  by  the  Bev.  James  Stark. 
It  was  proposed  to  take  up  the  heads  of  the 
report  teriatim^  and,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  report  be  taken  up  as  a  whole.  The 
amendment  was  carried.  The  memben 
present  then  delivered  theur  sentiments  as 
far  as  time  permitted ;  after  which  the  sab- 
ject  was  adjourned  till  next  meeting,  oa 
Wednesday,  October  lOth,  when  the  other 
members  will  be  heard.  A  committee  was 
appointed— the  Bev.  A.  Bobertson,  con- 
vener—to embody  in  a  general  finding  the 
suggestions  thrown  out.  Themembers  al- 
ready heard,  spoke  favourably  of  the  pros- 
pects of  union ;  some  delay  being  ^s^med 
necessary  to  deer  away  misunderstandings 
that  have  arisen.  .  Seyeral  of  the  speakers 
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contended  that  the  principle  of  forbearance 
on  Uie  question  of  the  civil  magittrate 
must  be  conceded  by  the  Free  Church  ere 
union  can  be  possible.  The  report  by  the 
committee  on  the  angmentation  of  stipends 
was  ready  and  its  consideration  adjonmed 
till  next  meeting. 

Car/ts/e.— This  presbytery  met  at  Gar- 
lisle  on  the  25th  September — theBev. 
Alexander  Leitch,  moderator  pro  tern. 
The  Bev.  J.  S.  Craig  was  elected  mode- 
rator for  the  next  twelve  months ;  being 
present,  he  took  the  chair.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Union  remitted  by  the 
Synod  was  taken  up.  After  lengthened  dis- 
cossions,  the  Bev.  Messrs  Leitcb,  Miller, 
and  Anderson  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
resolutions  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
Bev.  Henry  Miller  reported  that  Silloth 
had  been  "supplied  with  sermon  during 
the  summer  months.  The  presbytery  ap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Miller 
conducted  the  arrangements.  The  Bev. 
Messrs  Carrnthers  and  Miller  were  ap- 
pointed the  Committee  on  Statistics— Mr 
Carrnthers,  convener.  The  Bev.  Messrs 
Carrnthers  and  Anderson  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  English  Synod,  to  be  held  at 
Manchester  on  the  15th  October.  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
at  Whitehaven  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
November,  at  ten  o'clock. 

CW/Mtr.«-This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church,  Cupar,  for  the  induction  of  the 
Bev.  Alex.  Hay,  on  the  26th  September, 
and  was  constituted  by  Mr  Smith,  modera- 
tor pro  Unu  The  edict  was  returned  duly 
attested.  Mr  M^Swaine  preached  the 
induction  sermon  from  1  Cor.  i.  24;  the 
moderator  narrated  the  previous  steps,  and 
proposed  the  questions  of  the  formula, 
which  having  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
Mr  £Uy  was  by  prayer  solemnly  Inducted 
into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Boston  Church.  The  members 
of  presbytery  having  given  him  the  right 
band  of  fellowship,  the  moderator  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  newly-inducted  minister, 
and  Mr  Wise  addressed  the  congregation, 
and  concluded  the  services  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  Bevs.  Messrs  Whyte  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  Miller  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  and  Nicol  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  were'present  and 
invited  to  correspond.  Thereafter,  Mr 
^ay's  name  was  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
presbytei^,andhe  took  his  seat  accordingly. 
A  special  meeting  of  thip  presby^tery  was 
held  in  Boston  Church  session-house,  on 
U^uesday,  October  2 — Mr  Wise,  moderator. 
Bead  a  petition  from  the  North  congrega- 
tion of  Anchtermuchty,  praying  the  pres- 
bytery to  appoint  one  ot  their  number  to 
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pr^ide  in  a  moderation  of  one  to  be  their 
pastor,  promising  £140  in  name  of  stipend, 
with  manse  and  garden.  The  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  was  granted,  and  the 
moderation  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th,  at  7  o'clock  p.y. — 
Mr  Barr  to  preach  and  preside  on  the 
occasion.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  Bumside  Church  session-bonse  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
November,  to  meet  in  private  for  confer- 
ence on  union,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and  to 
hold  a  conference  at  2  o'clock,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ministerial  support,  to  which  idl 
the  elders  and  managers  in  the  presbytery 
are  invited. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbyterv  met  on  the 
2d  October — Bev.  B.  Gemmell,  moderator. 
The  Bev.  Mr  Dunlop  reported  the  mode- 
ration of  a  call  in  the  second  congregation, 
Dunbar;  and  laid  ont  he  table  the  call, 
addressed  to  Mr  Charles  Jerdan,  f)reacher, 
signed  by  123  members.  The  committee 
in  the  case  of  North  Bichmond  Street  con- 
gregation gave  in  their  report,  and  were 
reappointed.  Commissioners  appeared 
from  the  congregation  of  South  College 
Street,  praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call. 
The  stipend  proposed  was  £500.  The  Bev. 
Dr  Peddle  was  appointed  to  moderate  on 
the  15th  October.  The  presbytery  then 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  Union 
question,  when  the  following  motions  were 
submitted.  By  Dr  Harper:  *This  presby- 
tery, deeply  stosible  of  the  evils  of  separa- 
tion among  Christians,  cordially  approve 
of  every  attempt  towards  union  on  scrip- 
tural grounds;  and  especially  rejoice  in 
the  movement  now  in  progress  to  effect 
the  union  of  unendowed  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  country;  record  their 
gratification  with  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
kindness  which  has  characterised  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committees  representing 
those  churches  in  their  conferences  on 
this  subject;  and  agreeably  to  the  remit 
of  Synod,  submit  to  the  Union  Committee 
of  their  appointment  the  following  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  further  prosecution 
of  this  important  business :  First  Head  of 
IVo^amme..— Forasmach  as  it  has  appeared 
to  some  that  certain  expressions  in  the 
articles  under  the  first  head  of  programme 
are  susceptible  of  different  interpretations, 
'this  presb^teiy  suggest  to  the  committee 
that,  in  reviewing  these  articles,  they  should 
give  this  matter  doe  consideration ;  and, 
if  they  see  cause,  so  modify  the  language 
of  these  articles  as  to  obviate  all  ground 
for  complaint  of  vagueness  or  ambiguity, 
in  order  that  it  may  more  fully  appear  how 
far  the  churches  are  agreed  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  relation  to  religion 
and  the  church,  and  that  the  amount  of 
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Oiiference  may  be  distinctly  seen,  which 
mast  be  made  matter  of  forbearance,  in 
the  event  of  the  churches  proceeding  to 
frame  a  basis  of  union.  Second  Becui  of 
Programme. — ^That  this  presbytery  regaid 
with  much  satisfaction  tne  finding  of  the 
joint  committee,  that  the  churches  repre- 
sented therein  are  in  entire  harmony  as  to 
the  view  which  the  Westminster  Confession 
gives  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on 
sundry  fundamental  truths,  which  are 
specified  under  the  second  head  of  pro- 
gramme. This  presbytery  are  also  of 
opinion  that  questions  of  this  nature 
should  be  determined  by  a  reference  to 
the  authorized  standards  of  the  several 
churches.  Further,  that  if  more  full  ex- 
planations be  thought  desirable,  then,  and 
in  that  case,  the  joint  committee  should 
sot  proceed  on  their  own  individual 
opinions  and  impressions,  but  should,  so 
far  as  practicable,  avail  themselves  of  the 
published  sentiments  of  parties  belonging 
to  the  several  negotiating  churches,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  obtains  that, 
together  with  doctrinal  harmony,  different 
modes  of  statement  are  admitted  in  the 
practice  of  the  churches  concerned.  And 
further,  that  the  committee  hold  itself  in 
readiness  to  meet  inquiry  into  the  position 
of  the  subordinate  standards  in  the  view 
of  the  negotiating  churches.  Six  A  Head 
of  Programme. — On  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. Article  6,  the  presbytery  suggest  that 
the  committee  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  information  as 
to  the  probability  of  a  scheme  of  national 
education,  resulting  from  the  late  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Education 
in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
it  might  serve  a  useful  purpose  were  the 
joint  committee  to  state,  in  their  next 
report,  the  precise  amount  of  practical 
difference  among  the  negotiating  churches 
on  this  head.  Seventh  Head  of  Programme. 
—This  presbytery  are  gratified  to  recognise 
in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  several 
churches  for  ministerial  support  the  com* 
mon  principle  of  the  strong  helping  the 
weak,  and  suggest  that  the  committee 
prosecute  the  consideration  of  this  whole 
subject,  with  a  view  to  show  more  fully  the 
working  of  the  scheme,  indicated  by  them 
as  a  method  of  combining  what  is  most 
valuable  in  the  different  modes  of  maintain- 
ing the  ministry  in  use  among  the  negotiat- 
ing churches.'  By  Dr  Davidson:  *That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  presbytery,  the  pro- 
posed union  cannot  be  either  real  or  desir- 
able till  all  the  churches  concerned  are 
prepared  to  make  the  whole  question  of 
the  civil  magistrate's  power  in  religion  an 
open  question,  and  matter  of  mutual  for- 
bearance.' By  Rev.  William  Thomson: 
*  First  Head  of  Programme. — In  the  view 


of  this  presbytery,  the  proposed  union  can- 
not be  either  real  or  desirable  until  all  the 
negotiating  churches  are  prepared  to  make 
the  differences  which  exist  among  them, 
touching  the  civil  magistrate's  power  in 
relation  to  religion,  matter  of  forbearance, 
so  that  liberty  of  opinion  on  this  question 
shall  be  fully  reserved  on  all  sides.  Further, 
so  far  as  these  differences  concern  merely 
abstract  points  of  belief,  the  presbytery  are 
persuaded  that  this  church  is  prepared, 
agreeably  to  its  practice  hitherto,  to  make 
them  open  questions.  Second  Head  of 
Programme. — ^The  presbytery  are  persuaded 
that  if  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  bear 
on  the  general  relations  of  Christ's  death 
are  variously  interpreted  within  the  com- 
munion of  this  church,  or  more  than  one 
of  the  negotiating  churches,  this  variety  of 
interpretation  is  not  greater  than  what 
may  be  expected  to  obtain,  and  ought  to 
be  conceded  among  Christian  men  of  in- 
dependent judgments,  who  are  equally 
sincere  and  conscientious  in  holding  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  standards; 
and  so  far  as  they  are  cognisant  of  such 
diversities  of  view  and  phraseology,  the 
presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  treat  them  as  involving  a  depar- 
ture on  either  side  from  any  vital  principle 
of  Christianity.  Further,  the  presbytery 
expect  that  the  Union  Committee  will  not 
countenance  the  proposal  of  any  material 
change  in  the  terms  of  subscription  in  use 
in  this  church.  Fifth  Head  of  Programme. 
— ^The  presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Committee  on  Union  should  deprecate  any 
proposals  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  restrictions  in  a  united  church  in 
reference  to  public  worship,  where  liberty 
is  presently  enjoyed  in  this  church ;  and 
that,  while  unity  in  whatever  is  vital 
should  be  required,  attempts  to  enforce 
uniformity  in  things  which  are  indifferent, 
and  where  Christ  has  left  his  people  free, 
should  be  avoided.  Sixth  Head  of  Pro- 
gramme.— ^This  presbytery  will  rejoice  to 
be  furnished  with  those  grounds  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Union, 
warrant  the  persuasion  that  the  difference 
between  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  other  negotiating  churches,  rela- 
tive to  government  aid  to  denominational 
schools,  may  be  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  principles 
held  and  acted  on  in  this  church  respecting 
the  acceptance  of  public  money  for  schools 
by  ecclesiastical  bodies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  interference  of  government  with 
religious  instruction  on  the  other.  SevenA 
Head  of  Programme.—Tht  presbytery  are 
of  opinion  that  the  plan  sketcheid  in  the 
report  of  the  Union  Committee,  anent  the 
support  of  the  ministry  in  a  united  church, 
seems  in  its  leading  features  to  afford  a 
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hopefal  basis  for  alttmato  agreement  and 
co-operation  in  this  particalar.  Ninth 
Hecui  of  Programme, — The  presbytery  are 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Committee  of  Synod 
give  its  sanction  to  a  scheme  of  union 
which  contemplates  the  separation  from 
this  charch  of  congregations  beyond  the 
limits  of  Scotland,  it  should  only  be  with 
the  proviso  that  the  ministers  and  congre- 
gations who  are  to  be  separated  shall  concur 
in  the  measure/  By  Mr  Balleny:  'That 
this  presbytery  cannot  approve  of  the 
"Articles  of  Agreement,"  as  they  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  ambiguous  and  un- 
satisfactory.' By  Rev.  D.  Nicol :  *  1. 
That  under  the  first  head  of  programme, 
and  in  the  first  article  of  Statements  of 
Distinctive  Principles  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Committee,  the  three  words,  "  by 
freewill  offerings,"  should  be  deleted.  2. 
That  in  the  second  article  of  said  state- 
ments, the  word  "  universally  "  should  be 
deleted  from  the  clause  in  which  it  stands, 
and  the  word  "  generally  "  should  be  in- 
serted, so  that  the  clause  should  read  thus : 
"  Yet  the  views  on  this  subject  generally 
held  and  acted  on.'*  3.  That  the  committee 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  negotiating  churches  acknowledge 
that  they  are  under  high  obligations  to 
prosecute,  in  accordance  with  an  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  the 
•work  of  reformation  begun,  and  to  a 
great  extent  carried  on  by  our  reforming 
ancestors.'  After  several  members  had 
spoken,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  next 
ordinary  meeting. 

FaUcirk.—TYA^  presbytery  met  on  the 
18th  September  for  the  ordination  of  Mr 
Peter  Rutherford  to  the  South  congrega- 
tion of  Falkirk.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Car- 
michael  preached,  and  the  Rev.  Peter 
White  ordained  and  addressed  minister 
and  people.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr 
George  Robson,  declining  the  call  from 
Dennyloanhead,  in  consequence  of  accept- 
ing the  call  from  Inverness;  whereupon 
the  presbytery  set  the  call  aside. — This 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  2d  October — 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Carmichael,  moderator. 
Commissioners  appeared  from  Dennyloan- 
head, praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call 
for  a  fixed  pastor,  when  the  presbytery 
appointed  the  Rev.  Wm.  Miller  to  preach 
and  moderate  on  the  15th  October.  Mr 
John  £.  H.  Thomson  was  examined,  and 
trials  for  licence  were  appointed  to  him. 
Messrs  Rutherford  and  McDonald,  students, 
were  also  examined,  and  examinations  and 
discourses  were  appointed  to  them.  The 
presbytery  took  up  the  subject  of  union 
with  other  Presbyterian  churches,  and, 
after  consideration,  appointed  a  committee 
to  propose  resolutions  to  be  laid  on  the 
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table  of  the  presbytery  at  next  meeting  on 
the  30th  of  October. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  held  its  ordi- 
nary monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  October 
10th — Rev.  J ames  Knox,  moderator.  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Stewart,  Calton  Church,  Glas- 
gow, was  elected  moderator  for  the  next 
six  months.  Mr  M'Coll  reported  for  the 
committee  appointed  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  preaching  of  students  in 
theology.  From  the  report,  it  appeared 
that  there  are  81  students  in  theology 
under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery, 
viz. Of  the  second  year,  14,  of  whom  8 
had  more  or  less  been  engaged  in  preach- 
ing ;  of  the  third  year,  5,  of  whom  4  had 
preached  repeatedly ;  of  the  fourth  year,  6, 
of  whom  5  had  preached ;  of  the  fifth  year, 
6,  who  had  all  preached.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  presbytery  should 
issue  a  circular  to  the  students,  informing 
them  of  the  regulations  regarding  their 
employment  in  preaching  agreed  to  at  last 
meeting  of  Synod,  and  explaining  to  them 
that  according  to  these  regulations  only 
students  of  the  senior  hall  were  to  be  so 
employed,  and  that  only  in  circumstances 
and  under  the  conditions  therein  specified. 
It  would  also  be  proper  to  notify  to  them 
that  the  presbytery  had  and  would  exercise 
the  right  of  requiring  information  from 
them  as  to  all  cases  in  which  they  had 
preached  to  congregations  beyond  the 
bounds,  or  in  connection  with  other 
denominations.  A  petition  was  presented 
in  connection  with  this  report  from  certain 
students,  setting  forth  that  they  had  re- 
ceived circulars  requiring  information,  on 
behalf  of  the  presbytery,  as  to  whether  they 
had  preached  in  the  churches  of  their 
own  or  other  denominations;  by  whose 
authority,  at  whose  solicitation,  and  in 
what  emergencies  they  had  done  so ;  and 
whether  they  had  received  any  remunera- 
tion. The  memorialists  stated  that  they 
preached  not  of  their  own  motion,  but  on 
the  solicitation  of  ministers,  in  whose 
honour  they  relied  that  the  emergency 
was  one  which  required  this  step  being 
taken.  They  further  averred  that  the 
stringent  measures  adopted  by  the  presby- 
tery in  regard  to  student  preaching,  were 
threatening  seriously,  in  conjunction  with 
other  causes,  to  deter  many'  of  them  from 
prosecuting  their  course  in  connection 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Finally,  the  memorialists  prayed  the  pres- 
bytery not  to  press  for  information  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  students,  and  so  fruitful  of 
ill-feeling  between  them  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors.  Mr  Henry  Glen,  student, 
was  heard  in  support  of  the  petition.  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
report  and  petition  should  lie  on  the  table 
till  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  and  a 
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committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  whole 
matter  into  consideration  and  report.  A 
communication  was  read  from  the  Fresbj- 
teiy  of  Eeleo,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  existing 
yacancies  in  the  foreign  mission  stations  of 
the  church,  some  of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting ;  and  not  fewer  than 
seven  stations  additional,  for  which  mini- 
sters are  urgently  demanded ;  and  suggest- 
ing that  the  most  appropriate  and  pressing 
duty  of  the  church  in  this  distressing 
emergency— when  pecuniary  means  were 
ready,  but  men,  willing  and  qualified  to 
go,  were  awanting — was  earnest  united 
prayer ;  for  which  end  it  might  be  desirable 
to  concert  measures  with  other  presbyteries 
for  a  special  season  of  united  supplication 
throughout  the  church.  On  the  motion  of 
Dr  Robson,  the  presbytery  cordially 
responded  to  the  proposal,  and  agreed 
that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  holding 
of  prayer  meetings  throughout  the  congre- 
gations, on  any  eveniog  which  might  be 
arranged,  should  be  recommended.  The 

Sresbytery,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  J.  B. 
ohnston,  likewise  appointed  a  committee 
to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a  united 
meeting  in  Glasgow  on  this  subject,  in  such 
aplace  as  might  be  deemed  suitable.  Mr 
Wood  reported  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  appointment  of  presbytery,  he  had 
moderated  in  a  call  in  connection  with  the 
congregation  at  Balfiron,  on  7th  October. 
Mr  James  Mather  and  Mr  William 
Cuthbertson,  preachers,  were  named  and 
seconded.  On  the  vote  being  taken,  53 
persons  voted  for  Mr  Mather,  and  17  for 
Mr  Cuthbertson.  The  presbytery  agreed 
to  sustain  the  call,  and  appointed  the 
usual  trial  exercises  for  Mr  Mather.  On 
petition  of  the  congregation  of  Old  Eil- 
patrick,  Mr  Stark,  Duntocher,  was  ap- 
pointed to  moderate  in  a  call  there  on 
5th  November  for  a  colleague  to  the  Bev. 
James  Bussell.  The  presbytery  next  took 
up  for  discussion  the  report  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Union.  The  following 
motion  was  proposed  by  Dr  Eadie,  and 
seconded  by  Mr  Bamage :  *  This  presby- 
tery cordially  approving  of  the  proposal  to 
effect  a  union  among  the  unendowed  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  this  country,  and 
having  considered  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  on  Union  sent  down 'by  the 
Synod,  agree  to  submit  the  following  sug- 
gestions with  a  view  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  this  important  movement :  first, 
That  as  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  relation 
to  religion  and  the  church  was  well  known 
to  exist,  and  was  openly  avowed  before 
negotiations  for  union  commenced,  and  as 
an  impression  exists  that  there  are  various 
expressions  in  the  article  on  this  subject 


under  the  first  head  of  programme  which 
are  susceptible  of  different  interpretations, 
and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, this  presbytery  suggests  to  the  Union 
Committee  the  propriety  of  carefully  revis- 
ing these  articles,  so  as  to  render  their 
meaning  more  clear  and  definite,  and  of 
still  further  prosecuting  their  inquiries  into 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  varioos 
negotiating  churches  upon  this  subject,  so 
that  the  precise  amount  of  difference  which 
will  require  to  be  made  matter  of  forbear- 
ance, in  order  to  union,  may  be  more 
definitely  ascertained  and  set  forth.  And 
further,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  com- 
mittee, before  completing  their  report, 
should  deal  with  this  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  union  as  they  are  dealing  with  other 
difficulties  which  have  emerged  under 
other  heads,  and  inquire  for  some  solntion 
of  it,  at  once  scriptural  and  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  negotiating  churches. 
Second,  This  presbytery  shares  in  the  lively 
satisfaction  which  the  joint  committee 
expresses,  in  finding  that  the  churches  re- 
presented in  that  committee  are  in  entire 
harmony  as  to  the  views  which  their  com- 
mon subordinate  standards  give  of  the 
teachings  of  the  word  of  God  on  the 
fundamental  truths  set  forth  under  the 
second  head  of  programme,  and  suggest 
that  the  following  passage  from  the  Larger 
Catechism,  question  32,  should  be  added 
to  the  extracts  from  the  Confession  of 
Futh  given  under  this  head :  In  the 
second  covenant,  the  grace  of  God  is  mani- 
fested in  that  He  freely  provideth  and 
offereth  sinners  a  Mediator,  and  life  and 
salvation  by  Him."  Third,  That  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  education  noticed 
unaer  the  sixth  head  of  programme,  this 
presbytery  is  of  opinion  that  since  the 
views  held  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  regarding  national  education  and 
government  grants  have  been  repeatedlj 
and  explicitly  declared,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee,  it  is 
unneces8a[i7  to  offer  any  suggestions  on 
this  topic ;  but  they  express  the  satisfaction 
with  which  they  have  learned  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  joint  committee  this  qnei- 
tion  may  be  solved  in  a  manner  which  will 
prevent  it  from  causiog  any  bar  to  union. 
Fourth,  This  presbytery  is  of  opinion,  wiih 
respect  to  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  negotiating  churches,  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  principle  between  the  mode 
in  which  the  funds  for  ministerial  support 
are  raised  and  distributed  by  the  Free 
Church,  and  the  mode  in  which  ordinances 
are  supported  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Beformed  Presbyterians,  and 
the  English  Presbyterians ;  and  they  sug- 
gest that  the  joint  committee  shonld  give 
Uieir  earnest  and  careful  consideration  to 
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this  important  matter,  and  endeavonr  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  will,  upon  the  one 
hand,  secare  to  all  the  ministers  of  the 
respective  cbnrches  a  minimum  stipend 
of  at  least  £150  per  annum,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the 
danger  of  undue  reliance  on  a  central  fund.' 
Br  George  Jeffrey  suggested  the  following 
as  an  additional  resolution :  '  That  the 
joint  committee  on  Union  reserve  the 
qaestion  whether  union  should  embrace 
the  four  churches  at  present  negotiating  in 
their  entirety,  or  not,  until  they  have  de- 
fiaitely  settled  a  basis  of  union/   Dr  J.  B. 
Johnston  proposed  the  following  motions : 
'Whereas  the  statement  of  distinctive 
principles  in  the  report  of  the  Union  Com- 
mittee shows  that  there  is  considerable  di- 
Yersity  of  view  on  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  state  respecting  religion — some  in  the 
negotiating  churches  holding  that  the  state, 
in  certain  circumstances,  may  lawfully  give, 
and  the  church  lawfully  accept,  national 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  Christianity ;  and  others  holding  that  in 
no  circumstances  can  such  aid  be  lawfully 
given  by  the  one  or  accepted  by  the  other 
—some  holding  that  ferce  may,  and  others 
holding  that  it  may  not,  be  employed  for 
the  advancement  of  religion :  And  whereas 
the  questions  of  the  formula  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  are  so  framed  that 
uniformity  of  belief  on  the  subject  of  the 
state's  power,  circa  saeroj  is  not  required 
from  office-bearers  of  that  church;  the 
presbytery  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
they  should  not  attempt  further  to  frame 
articles  of  agreement,  inasmudi  as  such 
articles  are  necessarily  to  some  extent 
general  and  ambiguous,  and  fitted  to  be- 
come occasions  of  mistrust  and  recrimina- 
tion ;  but  that  they  should  seek  from  the 
snpreme  courts  of  the  various  churches 
represented  in  the  joint  committee,  a  de- 
liverance as  to  whether  the  principles  of 
mntual  forbearance  on  the  subject  of  the 
first  head  of  programme  shall  be  rcognised. 
And  whereas  there  have  been  doubts  and 
insinuations  expressed  in  various  discus- 
sions regarding  the  soundness  in  the  faith 
of  individual  ministers  and  members  of  the 
various  churches,  the  presbytery  suggest 
that  in  reference  to  the  second  head  of 
programme,  the  committee  shall  diligently 
inquire,  by  means  of  the  acknowledged, 
nnrecalled,  and  judicially  uncondemned 
publications  of  the  members  of  the  various 
churches,  such  as    Candlisbon  theFather- 
hood  of  God,"    Gibson  on  Natural  and 
Moral  Inability,"    Chalmers's  Lectures 
on  Bomans,'*    Hanna's  Last  Day  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,"  and  **Purves's  Sermons 
—of  Jedburgh,"  whether  and  how  far 
latitude  of  interpretation  and  diversity 
if  statement  of  the  meaning  of  certain 


portions  of  the  standards,  have  been 
claimed  and  allowed.'  At  this  stage, 
the  presbytery  adjourned  the  discussion 
till  Monday,  1 5th  October. — This  presby- 
tery met  again  on  15th  October — ^Bev.  J. 
G.  Stewart,  moderator.  Dr  Joseph  Brown 
seconded  the  motion  offered  at  last  meet- 
ing by  Dr  J.  B.  Johnston,  but  recommended 
that  the  references  to  particular  names  and 
books  should  be  withdrawn.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  Dr  Johnston.  Dr  R.  T. 
Jeffrey  moved  ;  '  That  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  first  head  of  programme 
that  the  distinctive  prineiples  of  the  two 
churches  are  not  capable  of  being  brought 
into  agreement,  this  presbytery  suggests 
to  the  committee  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  the  province  and  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion be  left  an  open  question  and  be 
made  a  matter  of  mutual  Christian  for- 
bearance.' Dr  M*Ewan,  seconded  by  Mr 
David  Toung,  moved  as  follows  : — '  The 
presbytery  record  their  satisfaction  with 
the  diligence  of  the  Synod's  committee  in 
connection  with  the  interim  report  now 
laid  on  the  table.  The  presbytery,  with- 
out entering  into  details,  suggest  to  the 
committee,  that  while  giving  every  infor- 
mation on  the  different  heads  of  program  me 
to  the  Union  Committees  of  the  other  ne- 
gotiating bodies  which  it  is  in  their  power 
to  give,  they  shall,  as  to  all  points  of  doc- 
trine, adhere  to  our  standards  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  to  any  detached  expressions 
in  them,  as  being  the  only  explanation  of 
the  views  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  which  they  are  authorized  to  make ; 
and  that,  in  reference  to  the  qaestion  of 
the  relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the 
church  and  religion,  the  committee,  in- 
stead of  framing  any  articles  of  agreement, 
shall  state,  in  the  clearest  and  least  am- 
biguous terms,  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  our  church  on  that 
subject,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  further 
steps  being  taken  towards  union,  there 
may  be  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  forbear- 
ance as  to  this  matter  which  has  always 
happily  prevailed  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.'  Mr  Oliver  moved :  *  1. 
Whereas  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  never  given  authoritative  deliverance 
setting  forth  what  the  magistrate  must  do 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion  if  he  would 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
whereas  among  the  members  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  this 
presbytery  suggest  to  the  committee  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  under  the  first  head 
of  programme.  2.  Whereas  it  is  affirmed 
in  the  basisjof  union  that  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  anything  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms  which  teaches,  ov 
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is  supposed  to  teacb,  compulsory  or  perse- 
cuting and  intolerant  principles  in  religion, 
and  the  committee  haying  fallj  expressed 
the  doctrine  therein  tanght  in  their  State- 
ment of  Distinctive  Principles,  this  presby- 
tery approve  of  so  mnch  of  that  statement 
as  is  expository  of  this  doctrine.  3. 
Whereas  doubts  possibly  may  exist  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  our  distinctive  views 
regulate  ecclesiastical  action,  this  presby- 
tery instruct  the  committee  to  declare  that 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  not  only 
declines  endowments  from  the  legislature 
for  religions  purposes,  but  would  not  tole- 
rate the  acceptance  of  them  by  any  of  its 
ministers,  or  by  the  ministers  of  any  eccle- 
siastical body  that  may  afterwards  be  in- 
corporated with  it.'  Mr  Stark,  elder,  sub- 
mitted the  following  suggestions;  '1.  That 
as  to  the  first  head  of  the  programme  the 
following  addition  be  made  to  Dr  Eadie*s 
first  suggestion :    And  fnrther,  that  it  be 
suggested  to  the  committee  that  such  a 
solution  may  be  found  in  having  two  sets 
of  the  formula  for  preachers  and  office- 
bearers—  one  set  with,  and  the  other 
set  without,  the  reservation  clause  at 
present  in  use  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  either  set  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  formula  is  administered."   2.  That  the 
following  addition  be  made  to  Dr  Eadie's 
second  suggestions  "And  further,  as  doubts 
have  been  expressed,  in  consequence  of  the 
following  words  not  being  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  formula — *  Do  you  acknow- 
ledge the  same  as  the  confession  of  your 
faith?' — that  it  be  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  while  the  expressions  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  formula  imply  t^is, 
yet  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  addi- 
tion of  these  very  words."   3.  That  as  to 
the  fourth  head  of  the  programme,  it  be 
suggested  that,  in  the  united  church,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  following  prin- 
ciple of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  be 
distinctly  recognised,  viz.,  "That  members, 
male  and  female,  in  fnll  possession  of  their 
privileges,  have  a  right  to  vote  at  congrega- 
tional meetings  in  matters  of  an  exclusively 
ecclesiastical  character,  such  as  the  elec- 
tion of  ministers  or  elders,  or  in  the  secu- 
lar affairs  of  the  congregation     and  that 
the  point,  whether  female  members  should 
vote  for  elders  or  deacons,  be  not  left,  as 
in  the  Free  Church,  an  open  question; 
and  fhrther,  on  this  head  of  the  programme, 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  united 
church  act  on  the  principle  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  to  the  right  of 
sessions,  namely,  "That  the  moderator  is 
bound  to  convene  the  session  when  re- 
quired by  one-third  of  the  elders,"  instead 
of  acting  on  the  regulation  of  the  Free 
Church,  "  That  the  moderator  is  not  ob» 


liged  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  session 
on  the  requisition  of  any  or  all  of  the 
elders."  And  further,  on  this  head  of  the 
programme,  that  it  be  suggested  to  tht 
committee  that  care  should  be  taken  t« 
avoid  the  chief  evils  apt  to  be  associate! 
with  a  representative  ecclesiastical  court, 
viz.  undue  leadership  and  conflicting  de- 
cisions. 4.  That  as  to  the  seventh  head  ot 
programme,  the  following  additions  be 
made  to  Dr  Sadie's  suggestion:  "And 
further,  that  it  be  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  care  be  taken  to  preserve  to  the 
•respective  congregations  the  right  of  elect- 
ing those  who  manage  the  seoilar  affiain, 
as  they  may  prefer,  either  for  a  definite 
period,  as  is  common  in  the  Free  Churcb, 
or  otherwise.  And  further,  that  it  be  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  that  care  be  taken 
to  preserve  to  each  congregation  the  right 
of  electing  the  precentor,  and  not  as  in  the 
Free  Church,  where  his  election  devolves 
on  the  minister.  5.  That  as  to  the  eighth 
hesid  of  programme,  it  be  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  care  be  taken  that  in  the 
united  church  there  be,  as  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  present,  a  short 
authorized  summary  of  principles,  such  as 
may  afibrd  to  persons  seeking  admission 
to  membership  a  distinct  account  of  the 
views  of  divine  truth  which  the  church 
holds.  And  further,  that  it  be  suggested 
to  the  committee  that  with  reference  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  care  be  taken  that 
in  the  united  church  that  ordinance  shall 
not  be  administered  to  the  infants  of  any 
who  are  not  members  of  the  church,  as  is 
allowed  by  the  Free  Church  regulation?, 
at  least  so  long  as  the  portion  of  the  sub- 
ordinate standards  limiting  infant  baptism 
to  the  children  of  church  members  remains 
unrepealed.'  It  having  appeared  that 
other  members  were  desirous  to  express 
themselves  on  the  question,  the  presbytery 
adjourned  the  discussion  till  next  ordinsiy 
meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  No- 
vember. 

Hamilton. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
25th  September — the  Rev.  Mr  M*Lay, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Mr  Patereon  re- 
ported that,  according  to  appointment,  he 
had  preached  in  Strathaven  on  the  19tii 
August,  and  declared  the  West  church 
there  vacant.  The  clerk  reported  the 
names  of  the  preachers  who  had  been  ^ 
pointed  by  the  Distribution  Committee  to 
supply  the  pulpit  of  said  church  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  Mr  Black  gave  notice  of  cer- 
tain resolutions  on  the  question  of  union 
with  other  churches,  which  he  intended  to 
move  at  next  meeting,  and  laid  the  same  on 
the  table.  Mr  Drummond,  elder,  similarly 
gave  notice,  and  also  laid  his  resolutions 
on  the  table. 

KUmamock,'-Thi8  presbyteiy  met  on 
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the  9th  October — Rev.  Thomas  Mathew- 
8on,  moderator.  Aa  application  was  re- 
ceived from  the  congregation  of  Catrine, 
for  a  hearing  of  Messrs  J.  M.  Copland 
and  David  Thomas,  probationers,  which  it 
was  agreed  to  recommend.  The  students 
nnder  the  care  of  the  presbytery  were  re- 
mitted to  the  Irvine  committee  for  exami- 
nation dnriDg  the  coarse  of  next  year — 
Mr  Cairns,  convener.  Received  from  Ar- 
drossan  an  application  to  the  Board  for 
Manses,  which  it  was  agreed  to  transmit. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Anderson  Drysdale,  preacher  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  at  present 
a  prisoner  in  KilmarnoclL  jail  under 
a  criminal  charge.  Agreed  that  he  be 
suspended  in  the  meantime,  and  that 
the  ministers  in  Kilmarnock  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
case,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
church,  and  report  accordingly.  Pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  the  Synod's  remit  in  re- 
gard to  the  Union  question.  Series  of 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  Mr  Thomas, 
Dr  Bruce,  Mr  Symington,  and  Mr  Cairns ; 
when  it  was  agreed  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  bring  up  resolutions 
which  may  be  considered,  with  a  view  to 
adoption  by  the  presbytery  ;  these  resolu- 
tions to  be  printed  and  sent  to  members  of 
presbytery  a  fortnight  before  the  presby- 
tery meets.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  November. 

Z«n<fon.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
11th  of  September  last — Dr  Macfariane, 
moderator.  The  Revs.  H.  Red  path  and 
J.  Allison,  with  Mr  Robert  Greenlees,  were 
appointed  to  be  members  of  the  English 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Extract  minute  of  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
nandale  was  read,  bearing  that  the  call 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Riddell  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Leicester  had  been  duly  prosecuted 
before  that  court,  and  that  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  4th  of  September,  Mr  Riddell 
had  announced  his  decision  in  favour  of 
his  present  charge.  The  presbytery 
instructed  the  clerk  to  communicate  to  the 
congregation  of  Leicester  its  sympathy 
with  them  under  this  disappointment,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  hopeful  perseverance 
in  the  enterprise  which  they  have  so  well 
begun.  It  was  agreed  to  transmit,  with 
recommendations,  a  petition  from  Silver- 
hill  congregation  to  the  Home  Mission 
Committee,  asking  for  aid  towards  an 
adequate  stipend  for  a  settled  pastor. — The 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  8th  October 
— Dr  Macfariane,  moderator.  The  Rev.  J. 
Hogg,  of  the  Egyptian  Mission  of  the 
Uniied  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
being  present,  was  invited  to  correspond. 
The  Rev.  T.  Russell,  of  Albion  Church, 
submitted  to  the  presbytery  testimonials 


in  favour  of  Mr  T.  Fairgrieve,  as  one 
whom  the  congregation  were  likely  to 
choose  as  their  catechist  and  missionary. 
The  presbytery  were  of  opinion  that  the 
certificates  are  highly  satisfactory,  and 
agreed  to  report  to  the  Mission  Board 
their  approval  of  Mr  Fairgrieve's  election. 
Dr  King  was  appointed  to  speak  at  the 
English  Synod's  public  meeting  in  Man- 
chester on  Tuesday  evening,  and  Dr 
Edmond  at  that  on  Wednesday  evening. 
It  was  agreed  to  adopt  an  overture  to  the 
English  Synod,  submitted  by  Dr  Edmond, 
in  pursuance  of  notice  given  at  last  meet- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  decrease  in  late  years 
in  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
Hall,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  agents 
for  our  foreign  mission  fields ;  the  design 
of  the  overture  being  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant matter  under  the  earnest  and  prayerful 
consideration  of  the  churches  in  England. 
It  was  also  agreed  by  a  majority,  on  mo- 
tion by  Dr  Edmond,  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  pre8j>ytery,  on  the  subject 
of  instrumental  aid  in  church  psalmody, 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  English 
Synod,  with  respectful  request  for  their 
consideration  of  the  same,  and  such  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  or  further  action  thereon, 
as  might  seem  wise  and  expedient.  The 
delay  of  such  transmission,  meanwhile, 
having  been  moved,  seconded,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  minority,  the  Rev.  T.  Russell 
craved  his  dissent  to  be  marked.  It  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  consideration  of  remit 
by  the  General  Synod  of  report  by  the 
Union  Committee  till  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  to  take  up  the  subject  then  as  the  first 
business.  The  resolutions  on  co-operation 
with  the  English  Presbyterian  Charcb, 
sent  down  for  consideration  of  presbyteries 
and  sessions  by  the  English  Synod,  were 
read,  and  after  conversation,  generally 
approved.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  Mission  Board, 
drawing  attention  to  a  minute  of  the 
General  Synod  in  1865,  in  regard  to  the 
desirableness  of  a  missionary  meeting  in 
London  in  the  month  of  May,  representa« 
tive  of  Presbyterian  Missions. 

Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met,  Octo- 
ber 2 — the  Rev.  J.  Christie,  moderator. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  D.  W.  Morris, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  four  volumes 
of  presbytery  minutes  sent  to  the  Synod 
House.  Extract  minutes  of  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  were 
read,  intimating  that  they  had  sanctioned 
the  payment  of  next  half-year's  grant  to- 
wards the  salary  of  the  catechist  at  Jarrow, 
and  that  they  had  appointed  a  deputation 
to  visit  Leeds  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  a  place  of  worship.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  T,  Campbell, 
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requesting  an  increase  of  snpplement  for 
the  congregation  of  West  Hartlepool,  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade 
in* the  town.  Agreed  to  send  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  Revs.  H.  Angus  and  A. 
Shennan,  and  Mr  Crisp,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  congregation. 
Certificates  were  received  from  Professors 
Harper  and  M'Michael,  of  the  attendance 
at  last  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Mr 
William  Rose,  student  of  the  fourth  year. 
Agreed  to  appoint  him  the  usual  exercises, 
and  arranged  for  the  conducting  of  the 
examinations  by  several  members  of  pres- 
bytery. The  consideration  of  the  interim 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  was 
resumed.  The  seventh  and  eighth  heads 
of  programme  were  discussed,  but  no  sug- 
gestions were  offered  on  them.  The  ninth 
head  of  programme  was  also  considered  at 
length,  and  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  on  it  till  next  meeting,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  November.  An  applica- 
tion from  the  congregation  of  Middlesboro' 
to  the  Home  Committee,  requesting  the 
benefit  of  the  Loan  Fund,  was  transmitted 
and  earnestly  recommended. 

Orkney, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  2d  October — Mr  Webster,  mo- 
derator. The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  Mr  George 
Halero  was  certified  elder  for  Stromness, 
in  room  of  Mr  James  Flett,  and,  being  pre- 
sent, took  his  seat  accordingly.  The  Rev. 
James  Scott  of  Buncle  was  present,  and 
invited  to  correspond.  There  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  read,  a  petition  from  the 
congregation  of  Sbapinshay,  craving  the 
presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  moderate  in  a  call  to  be  given  by  the 
congregation.  Messrs  James  Mason  and 
James  Hepburn  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners, and  were  heard.  From  the  circum- 
stances stated  by  the  moderator  of  session 
and  the  commissioners,  the  presbytery 
agreed  that  the  petition  lie  on  the  table 
until  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  in  this  ar- 
rangement the  commissioners  concurred. 
A  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Sand- 
wick,  craving  the  appointment  of  one  to 
moderate  in  a  call  to  be  given  by  the  con- 
gregation, was  laid  on  the  table  and  read. 
Messrs  Leask  and  Walker  appeared  as 
commissioners.  The  presbytery  unani- 
mously agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  appointed  Rev.  Mr  Nisbet  to 
moderate  in  a  call  to  be  given  by  the  con- 
gregation on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  the 
services  to  commence  at  one  o'clock.  There 
was  also  laid  on  the  table,  and  read,  a  pe- 
titioi^  from  the  congregation  of  Stronsay, 
craving  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  be 
given  by  the  congregation.  The  petitioners 
agreed  to  give  £130  as  stipend  to  their 


future  minister,  with  manse  and  garden, 
and  £6  for  sacramental  expenses.  Messrs 
Robert  Chalmers  and  James  Dinnison  ap- 
peared as  commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregation. The  presbytery  unanimously 
agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr  Paul  to  mode- 
rate in  a  call  to  be  given  by  the  congrega- 
tion, on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  the  services 
to  commence  at  three  o'clock.  The  clerk 
laid  on  the  table  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr 
Copland,  probationer,  declining  the  call  to 
Hoim.  Mr  Cruickshank,  under  call  to 
Westray,  proceeded  with  his  trials  for  or- 
dination, of  all  which  the  presbytery 
unanimously  and  cordially  approved,  and 
appointed  his  ordination  to  tsike  place  in 
Westray  on  Thursday,  the  18th  curt. — Mr 
Whyte  to  preach,  Mr  Ingram  to  ordain, 
Mr  Paul  to  address  the  young  minister, 
and  Dr  Paterson  to  address  the  people. 
After  some  examinations  of  Mr  Stewart, 
student,  the  presbytery  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Westray  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  18th  September,  for 
the  induction  of  Rev.  Andrew  G.  Gunion 
to  St  Andrew  Square  church.  Mr  John- 
ston of  Dunoon  preached ;  Mr  M^Intyre  of 
Largs  presided  at  the  induction ;  and  Mr 
Smith,  Bonhill,  addressed  the  congregation. 
An  in  hum  effectum  meeting  was  held  in 
Paisley  on  25i.h  September,  to  consider  the 
report  on  Union,  when  the  following  re- 
solutions were  agreed  upon : — That  this 
presbytery,  cordially  approving  of  union 
on  a  scriptural  basis  among  Presbyterian 
churches  now  conferring  on  that  subject, 
and  having  considered  the  report  of  the 
Union  Committee  sent  down  by  the  Sj^nod, 
resolved  to  make  to  the  committee  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  on  the  first  head  of  the 
programme:  1.  That  this  presbytery  are 
not  prepared  to  give  approval  to  the 
*  Articles  of  Agreement,*  as  there  is  a  gene- 
ral opftiion  in  the  presbytery,  that  they 
are  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory.  2.  That 
the  presbytery  concur  in  the  general  de- 
sire that  the  committee  should  make  fuller 
investigation  into  the  precise  amount  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  between  the 
negotiating  churches  on  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  civil  rulers  to  religion  and  the 
church ;  for  example— (1)  Whether  the 
claim  of  right  is  held  by  the  Free  Church 
as  a  claim  which  they  intend  to  be  prac- 
tically urged  on  the  legislature  ?  (2) 
Whether,  on  the  supposition  that  her 
bpiritual  independence  were  preserved  en- 
tire, judging  of  present  times  and  circum- 
stances, *  state  aid'  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  a  faithful  church  in  these  lands?  (3) 
Whether  *  the  general  principles  respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  her 
subjection  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head 
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which  are  contained  in  the  Claim  of  Right, 
etc.,  referred  to  in  the  formula,  are  to  be 
interpreted  of  what  belongs  to  the  charch 
of  Christ,  essentiallj  considered,  apart  from 
any  theory  of  state  alliance,  or  only  of  the 
position  and  right  asserted  in  these  docu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland?' 
3.  That  in  reference  to  the  whole  question 
of  the  power  or  province  of  civil  rulers  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  committee  should 
declare  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  union 
between  the  negotiating  parties,  unless  the 
existing  differences  between  them  be  made 
matter  of  forbearance.  A  motion  affecting 
the  last  of  these  resolutions — that  it  is  in- 
expedient at  this  preliminary  stage,  while 
the  churches  are  engaged  in  obtaining  and 
imparting  fuller  information  regarding  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  several 
churches,  to  appear  to  determine  any  con- 
dition of  union — was  lost. — ^The  presbytery 
met  at  Paisley  on  the  16th  October. 
Agreed  to  recommend  congregations  to 
engage  in  exercises  suitable  to  the 
threatened  approach  of  cholera,  and  to 
use  every  means  to  avert  the  threatened 
calamity.  W.  S.  Thomson  had  subjects  of 
trial  for  licence  prescribed  to  him.  Messrs 
Thomson,  Boyd,  Hay,  and  M'Reith  were 
examined  on  their  studies  at  the  Hall.  A 
moderation  was  granted  to  Langbank  con- 
gregation. The  membership  is  thirty,  the 
stipend  offered  is  £150.  Appointed  Rev. 
Joseph  Corbett  moderator  for  the  next  six 
months.  An  in  hunc  effectum  meeting  for 
consideration  of  report  on  Union  to  be  held 
on  first  Tuesday  of  November.  Next 
ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  first  Tuesday 
of  December. 

Perth, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  9  th 
October.  The  presbytery  was  private  for 
the  most  of  the  sederunt,  and  was  occu- 
pied with  the  Synod's  remit  on  the  Union 
question.  Various  'suggestions'  were 
proposed  and  considered ;  and  the  clerk 
was  appointed  to  draft  for  the  next  meet- 
ing those  which  met  with  general  accep- 
tance. The  *  suggestions,'  it  may  be  stated, 
will  he  to  the  following  effect:  On  Uhe 
province  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  relation 
to  religion  and  the  Christian  church,'  the 
presbytery  will  suggest — 1.  That  all  points 
on  which  negotiating  churches  are  agreed, 
be  eliminated  from  the  head  of  Distinctive 
Principles,  and  transferred  to  their  proper 
place  among  the  Articles  of  Agreement.  2. 
That  the  time  has  come  when  measures 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
negotiating  churches  are  prepared  to  make 
the  difference  between  them  on  the  magis- 
trate's province  an  open  question,  or  a 
matter  of  forbearance  in  a  united  church. 
On  *  other  matters  of  doctrine,'  the  presby- 
tery will  suggest,  that  the  committee  add 
to  their  extracts  from  the  Confession  of 


Faith,  <  as  to  Christ  the  Mediator,'  Ques- 
tion xxxii.  of  the  Larger  Catechism ;  and 
that  they  be  careful  to  inquire  whether  the 
doctrine  of  that  question,  and  of  the  Con- 
fession— ch.  vii.  3 — is  held  and  preached  in 
all  the  negotiating  churches.  On  '  educa- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  government 
grants,'  the  presbytery  will  suggest  that 
the  committee  adhere  to  the  principles  on 
this  subject  which  the  Synod  has  again  and 
again  declared.  On  *  finance,'  the  pres- 
bytery will  suggest,  that  the  scheme 
sketched  in  the  remit  be  further  and 
favourably  considered,  as  identical  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  financial  schemes  now  fol- 
lowed in  the  churches,  and  as  promising  to 
secure  their  several  advantages  without 
their  defects.  On  the  'relation  of  the 
churches,  if  united,  to  ministers  and  con- 
gregations beyond  the  limits  of  Scotland,' 
the  presbytery  will  suggest,  that  the  com- 
mittee continue  to  represent  the  strong 
aversion  of  this  church  as  a  whole,  and  of 
the  ministers  and  congregations  in  Eng- 
land in  particular,  to  separation  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations  for  union ;  and 
that  the  '  alternative '  in  the  remit  would 
not  prevent  this  evil,  unless  the  first  article 
of  the  *  alternative'  were  to  run  thus,  and 
those  which  follow  to  be  modified  accord- 
ingly: 'That  the  churches  now  negotiat- 
ing for  union  should  proceed  to  complete 
the  basis  of  union,  to  accept  it,  and  to  de- 
clare themselves  one  church.'  Mr  James 
Y.  Thirde,  having  completed  his  theologi- 
cal course,  it  was  agreed  to  take  him  on 
trials  for  licence.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  presbytery  will  be  held  on  the  25th 
November. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

Dunbar^  Second  Congregation, — Mr  C. 
Jerdan,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  preacher,  called  on 
the  26th  September. 

Dennyloanhead.  —  Mr  Charles  Jerdan, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  preacher,  called  on  the  15th 
October. 

Edinburgh^  South  College  Street. — ^Rev. 
William  Sprott,  PoUokshaws,  called  on 
the  15th  October. 

Balfron. — Mr  James  Mather,  preacher, 
called  on  the  7  th  October. 

INDDCTIOW. 

Cupar,  Boston  Church. — ^The  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Hay,  inducted  on  26ih  September. 

ORDINATION. 

Westray, — Mr  James  M.  Cruickshank, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  18th  October. 

LATINO  FOUNDATION- STONE  OF  A  NEW 
CHURCH. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church 
and  manse  was  laid  in  the  island  of  Burra, 
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Shetland,  on  the  4th  October;  when  special 
senrices  were  conducted  hj  the  KeY.  Mr 
M*Farlane,  Lerwick. 

ENGLISH  STNOD  OF  THE  VNITBD  PRBBBT- 
TBBIAN  CHUBCH. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  took 
place  in  Coupland  Street  Church,  Man- 
chester, and  was  opened  by  a  sermon  by 
the  moderator — Be  v.  Dr  MEerrow — on 
Acts  zvii.  11.  The  Synod  met  on  the 
eFening  of  the  15th  October,  and  continued 
its  sittings  during  the  three  following  days. 
The  first  business  related  to  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  congregations;  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  was  reappointed.  A 
deputation  was  then  received  from  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  consisting 
of  £ev.  James  Faterson,  Liverpool ;  Bev. 
J.  M.  Boss,  Ancoats;  and  G.  B.  Blair, 
Esq.  One  of  the  meetings  of  Synod  was 
devoted  to  addresses  by  different  members. 
Bev.W.  Salmond,  of  North  Shields,  gave  an 
address  on  the  *  Doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  its  Beligious  Life;'  Bev.  William 
Graham,  of  Liverpool,  spoke  on  *  Tenden- 
cies to  the  Union Dr  King  on  the  'Present 
position  of  the  Union  Question;'  and  Dr 
Cairns  on  *  Sacramentarianism.'  A  con- 
siderable discussion  followed  on  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  students  for  the  office 
of  the  minisiiy,  and  for  missions.  Deputa- 
tions were  reeeived  from  the  Congregational 
Union  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
North  Wales.  An  important  debate  arose 
in  connection  with  an  overture  from  the 
London  Presbytery,  on  the  introduction 
of  instrumental  music  in  Presbyterian 
worship.  The  overture  is  founded  on 
certain  resolutions  of  the  presbytery,  of 
which  the  fourth  is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
supreme  court  should  leave  the  settlement 
of  the  subject,  as  regards  congregations 
south  of  the  Tweed,  to  the  English  Synod. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  36  to  14.  A  missionary  meeting  of  the 
Synod  was  held  in  Brunswick  Street 
Church  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  when 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr  Somerville 
and  Mr  MacGill,  and  by  Messrs  Parker, 
Towers,  and  Miller.  The  next  meeting  of 
Synod  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
Berwick  on  the  Monday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  in  October  1867— Dr  Cairns  to 
be  moderator. 

DEJLTH  OF  THB  KEY.  GEOBOB  BLTTH, 
PJLBTIGK,  MEAB  OLASOOW. 

Thb  Bev.  George  Blyth  died  at  Partick, 
near  Glasgow,  on  the  ^th  July  1866.  On 
the  succeeding  Sabbath,  the  Bev.  T.  M. 
Lawrie,  in  whose  congregation  Mr  Blyth 
was  an  office-bearer,  preached  from  Psalm 
xii.  1.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  read 
the  following  brief  biographical  notice 


The  Bev.  George  Blyth  was  bom  in  the 
year  1797,  in  Ceres,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Andrews.  He  was  the 
seed  of  the  godly,  and  from  his  earliest 
years  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  advantages 
of  a  religions  education  and  a  holy  example. 
In  his  case  was  illustrated  the  truth  of  the 
inspired  word:  *The  children  of  thy  ser- 
vants shall  continue.'  He  became  early 
pious — *  fearing  the  Lord  from  bis  youth.' 
Almost  from  his  childhood,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  interesting  .fismmtscefices  of  a  Mis' 
nonary  Li/e,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  with  this  view, 
commenced  the  usual  course  of  study  pre- 
paratory for  the  sacred  office,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  diligent  and  earnest  student  He 
was  early  taught  self-reliance,  a  habit  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  a  missionary. 
He  bore  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  and  like 
many  of  the  ministers  of  our  church,  sup- 
ported himself  while  a  student  by  teaching. 
He  beeaoje  the  teacher  of  a  school  in  Mid- 
Calder,  in  connection  with  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  late  Dr  Duncan,  one  of  the 
professors  of  theology  in  the  United  Se- 
cession Church.  It  was  while  teaching  in 
the  Mid-Calder  school  that  the  attention 
of  the  divinity  student  was  first  specially 
called  to  the  subject  of  Christian  missions, 
and  the  duty  of  the  church  in  relation  to 
the  heathen.  There  was  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  and  Missionary  Society  in  the  village. 
The  young  teacher  became  a  subscriber 
to  ita  funds,  and  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  small  and  unpretending  association. 
Among  the  publications  of  this  society 
there  was  one  which  particularly  interested 
and  impressed  him — a  sermon  by  the  Bev. 
Dr  Henry  Grey  of  Edinburgh,  a  Christian 
gentleman  of  saintly  character  and  of 
apostolic  seal,  on  the  words  of  the  man 
of  Macedonia,  'Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us.'  Mr  Blyth  read  the  sermon, 
and  the  result  of  its  perusal  was  a  deter- 
mination, which  nothing  could  ever  shake, 
to  go  far  *  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.'  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  placed  his  ser- 
vices at  the  disposal  of  the  Scottish  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  was  accepted  as  one 
of  its  agents.  At  that  time  this  Society 
had  missionary  stations  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  Bussia.  In  consequence  of  an 
urgent  application  by  the  missionaries  in 
the  last-mentioned  country,  that  some  one 
should  be  sent  to  open  a  station  in  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  among  a  tribe  called 
the  Ossatinians,  who  were  understood  to 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel,  Mr 
Blyth  was  appointed  to  that  field  of  labour, 
and  set  out  for  Bussia  about  the  year  1820. 
He  sailed  to  Cronstadt,  and  thence  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  some 
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time,  busily  engaged  in  the  study  of  tbe 
Russian  language.  From  St  Petersburg  he 
set  out  in  a  sledge  on  a  long  wintry  juurney 
of  1300  or  1400  miles,  to  Astrachan,  a  town 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Volga,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  Astrachan  he 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  his  destination, 
but  soon  found  it  impossible,  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  to  earry  on  missionary 
work  among  the  Ossatinians.  He  accord- 
ingly somewhat  retraced  bis  steps,  and 
after  consulting  with  friends,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  received  from 
the  Home  Committee,  settled  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Kairan,  the  centre  of  a  wild  high- 
land district,  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  war- 
like tribe,  called  the  Inguish.  Here  he 
commenced  his  missionary  labours.  He 
set  himself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Tartar  language,  and  had  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  be  able  to  converse  fluently  with  the 
natives,  and  to  draw  up  the  outlines  of  a 
vocabulary,  and  a  grammar.  The  people 
were  friendly,  and  he  bad  every  prospect 
of  being  useful  among  them.  But  his  stay 
was  cut  short,  and  his  expectations  were 
bitterly  disappointed.  While  prosecuting 
with  energy  and  with  an  encouraging 
amount  of  success  the  duties  of  his  mo- 
mentous calling,  when  just  beginning  to 
reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  he 
received  a  peremptory  order,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  quit  the 
country.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  no 
such  order  had  been  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror; it  was  a  mere  fabrication  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  mission,  and  de- 
termined to  crush  it.  Still,  to  Mr  Blyth, 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  it  had  all  tbe  authority 
of  an  order.  The  great  door  and  effectual 
which  seemed  to  be  opened  to  him,  was 
suddenly  closed.  Expostulation  was  vain  ; 
resistance  was  impossible.  There  was  but 
one  course  left, — to  obey  the  imperial  man- 
date and  return  to  Scotland.  He  retired 
from  the  scene  of  his  first  missionary  labours 
with  a  heavy  heart.  The  people  were 
much  attached  to  their  young  teacher,  and 
when  he  left  them,  it  was  with  many  ex- 
pressions on  their  part,  of  good-will.  He 
was  for  three  years  in  Russia,  and  though 
his  labours  there  were  somewhat  abruptly 
terminated,  we  are  not  warranted  to  say 
that  they  were  altogether  in  vain.  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days.* 

Mr  Blyth  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
summer  of  1823,  but  he  did  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  serving  God  in  the  foreign  field. 
Europe  being  shut  against  him,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Asia,  and  had  commenced 
the  study  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, 'with  the  view  of  proceeding  to 
Bombay,  where  the  Scottish  Missionary 


Society  had  established  a  mission.  But 
God  had  otherwise  determined.  Nut 
Bombay  but  Jamaica  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  future  work.  In  1823,  several  of 
the  proprietors  of  estates  in  Jamaica  (A. 
Stirling,  Esq.  of  Keir,  William  Stothart, 
Esq.  of  Cargen,  and  William  Stirling, 
Esq.)  applied  to  tbe  directors  of  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society  to  send  out  a 
minister  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their 
slaves,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  bear 
half  of  the  expenses  of  outfit  and  salary. 
The  proposal  was  cordially  entertained  by 
the  committee,  and  Mr  Blyth  was  urged  to 
undertake  the  mission.  He  agreed  to  do 
so ;  and  having  entered  into  the  marriage 
relation  with  one  who,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  has  proved,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  expression,  a  help-meet  for  him,  he 
sailed  for  Jamaica  in  January  1824. 
Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  beautiful  for  situation. 
Its  climate  is  salubrious,  and  its  soil  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Like  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
it  is  *  well-watered  everywhere,  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord;  like  tbe  land  of 
Egypt  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.'  Irs 
lofty  mountains  are  clothed  with  verdure 
to  their  very  tops,  and  Jamaica,  girt  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  looks  like  *  a  vast 
emerald  encircled  by  a  silvery  zone.*  But 
the  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  like  the  men  of 
Sodom,  were  wicked  and  sinners  before 
the  Lord  exceedingly. 
*Every  prospect  pleased,  and  only  man  was 
vile.^ 

When  Mr  Blyth  reached  the  island,  its 
moral  and  spiri  tual  condi t  ion  was  depl orable 
in  tbe  extreme, — a  reproach  to  the  British 
name.  The  grossest  immoralities  were 
openly  practised.  Slavery  was  rampant, 
and  the  taint  of  that  foul  system  penetrated 
to  every  relation  of  life,  and  poisoned  all  its 
streams.  The  slaves  were  treated  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on 
tbe  children  of  Africa,  the  bare  repetition 
of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  As  a 
class,  the  owners  of  estates  and  their  over- 
seers *  lived  in  pleasure  and  were  wanton.' 
Amongst  the  negroes  marriage  was  un- 
known, at  least  in  the  country  districts, 
and  the  Sabbath  was  converted  into  a 
day  of  traffic  and  amusement.  As  for  the 
so-called  ministers  of  religion,  the  state-paid 
clergy,  they  were  too  often  men  who 
frowned  on  everything  like  earnest  piety, 
and  denounced  all  attempts  to  instruct  the 
slaves,  and  improve  their  condition,  as  tend- 
ing to  disaffection,  insubordination,  and 
revolt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Jamaica  society 
forty  years  ago.  On  Mr  Blyth*s  arrival  in 
the  colony,  he  found  that  efforts  had  been 
made  through  tne  press,  and  by  other 
means,  to  prejudice  and  inflame  the  minds 
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of  the  inhabitants  against  himself  and  his 
work.  The  most  injurious  misrepresenta- 
tions were  industriously  circulated.  He 
was  described  as  a  hot-headed  abolitionist, 
the  foe  of  social  order  and  the  enemj  of 
the  whites.  *  The  magistrates  were  advised 
to  send  him  back  to  Scotland  by  the  same 
vessel  that  took  him  ont,  and  thus  preserve 
the  island  from  assassination  and  blood- 
shed.' 

But  none  of  these  things  moved  him. 
In  the  face  of  persecution,  and  amid  many 
discouragements,  he  commenced  his  mis- 
sionary labours  —  instituting  Sabbath 
schools  and  adult  classes,  distributing  the 
Scriptures  and  religious  tracts,  dropping 
wherever  he  went,  and  as  occasion  offered, 
the  good  seed  of  the  word,  and  preaching 
on  Sabbath  and  other  days  of  the  weel^ 
in  the  chief  places  of  concourse,  or  in  bis 
own  hired  house.  His  labours  were  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  A  marked  improve- 
ment  became  apparent  in  the  district. 
The  Sabbath  was  more  respected ;  large 
numbers  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel ;  and  almost  daily  there  were  in- 
stances of  sinners  being  brought  to  a  sense 
of  their  guilt  and  danger,  forsaking  the 
foolish,  and  walking  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing. Mr  Blyth's  own  station  was 
Hampden,  where  a  congregation  was 
formed,  and  a  church  erected  capable  of 
holding  1100  persons,  and  filled  every 
Sabbath  for  the  most  part  by  negroes. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
give  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of 
Mr  Blyth's  work  in  Jamaica.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  for  eight-and-twenty  long 
years  he  laboured  in  that  tropical  climate, 
amid  evil  report  and  good,  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  mediating  be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  master,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  planting  new  preaching 
stations,  and  carrying  to  districts  beyond 
his  own  locality,  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
He  was  present  during  some  of  the  most 
startling  events  that  have  occurred  in 
Jamaica  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  He  was  in  Jamaica  during  the 
slave  insurrection  of  1831.  He  was  in 
Jamaica  on  the  memorable  1st  of  August 
1834,  when  slavery  was  abolished  through- 
out the  British  dominions.  He  was  in 
Jamaica  during  the  brief  period  of  appren- 
ticeship that  followed  the  act  of  emancipa- 
tion. He  helped  much  to  originate  the 
mission  to  Old  Calabar,  and  was  willing  to 
have  gone  thither  himself,  if  no  one  else 
could  have  been  found  to  undertake  the 
duty. 

Labours  so  abundant  at  length  told  on 
a  constitution  originally  robust.  He  had 
repeated  attacks  of  fever,  and  was  at 
length  so  entirely  prostrated  that,  in  1850, 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  this  country 


in  search  of  health.  He  meditated  only  a 
temporary  sojourn  in  Scotland,  intending 
to  go  back  to  Jamaica  to  end  his  days 
there,  and  be  buried  in  the  grave  where  he 
had  already  buried  two  of  his  children. 
But  the  medical  men  in  this  country  posi- 
tively interdicted  his  return,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  speedily  prove  fatal.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  resuming  missionary  work  in  Jamaica, 
and  reluctantly  bade  farewell  to  a  conntry 
where  he  had  spent  the  best  of  his  days, 
and  to  a  people  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 

Mr  Blytb  was  now  free  from  ofiScial  en- 
gagements, but  he  could  not  be  idle. 
There  was  a  spring  of  zeal  within  him 
which  could  not  be  shut  up.  He  must  be 
about  his  Master's  business.  He  came  to 
Glasgow,  and  began  to  labour  in  some  of 
the  more  destitute  localities  of  the  city. 
He  visited  from  house  to  house  in  the 
wynds  and  closes  of  the  High  Street  and 
neighbourhood,  holding  prayer  meetings, 
preaching  the  word,  distributing  tracts, 
and  doing  good  as  he  had  opportunity. 
Here,  too,  he  was  successful.  A  church 
was  formed  in  Canon  Street,  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast; 
and  it  says  much  for  Mr  Blyth's  active 
earnestness  that,  after  having  spent  nearly 
thirty  years  in  a  tropical  climate,  he  should 
have  gathered  around  him  a  congregation 
which,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  some 
three  years  ago,  numbered  two  hundred 
communicants.  A  threatening  of  paralysis 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  con- 
nection with  Canon  Street  congregation. 
He  came  to  reside  in  Fartick,  which  he 
found  a  quiet  resting-place  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  active  life.  He  joined  this  con- 
gregation, and  was  elected  one  of  its  elders. 
He  accepted  the  office,  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged its  duties.  His  manner  of  life  is 
known  to  all  of  you.  Ye  are  witnesses, 
and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and 
unblameably  he  behaved  himself  among 
you.  How  regularly  was  he  in  his  place 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  how  attentively  did 
he  listen  to  the  good  word  of  life  I  What 
an  interest  did  he  take  in  our  weekly 
prayer  meetings,  never  absent  except  when 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  stay  away ! 
How  regularly  did  he  visit  his  district,  ex- 
horting and  comforting  and  charging  every 
one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his  children. 
My  personal  intercourse  with  him  was  al- 
ways of  a  pleasant  kind,  and  I  count  it  an 
honour  to  have  had  such  a  man  closing 
his  days  under  my  ministry. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  winter,  Mr 
Blyth's  health  began  visibly  to  decline, 
and  he  was  little  out  of  doors.  In  spring 
he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
spend  the  month  of  May  in  Helensburgh. 
He  came  home  in  June,  somewhat  im- 
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proTed,  and  we  were  delighted  to  see  his 
well-known  figare  once  more  among  ns. 
He  worshipped  along  with  as  three  weeks 
ago,  and  the  last  sermon  he  heard  was  that 
preached  from  this  place,  on  occasion  of 
the  lamented  death  of  Dr  Lindsay.  On 
the  Monday  or  Tuesday  following  he  caught 
a  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
rallied.  He  gradually  sank,  till,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday  last,  the  4th  of 
July,  this  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  laid 
aside  his  armour,  and  went  to  receive  from 
the  Chief  Shepherd  the  crown  of  righte- 
ousness thatfadeth  not  away.  He  was 
hnried  yesterday  by  a  few  sincere  mourners, 
in  the  same  grave  where,  not  many  years 
before,  he  had  buried  a  favourite  daughter. 
*  Servant  of  Christ,  well  done, 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy.' 
Daring  Mr  Blyth's   last  illness,  his 
thoughts  were  often  in  Jamaica,  and  with 
his  old  congregation  there.  Their  long 


vacancy,  and  the  diJBBcnlty  of  obtaining  a 
successor  to  their  late  pastor,  Mr  M'Lean, 
deeply  affected  him.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Hampden  church,  setting  forth  their  des- 
titute condition  through  the  want  of  a 
stated  minister.  On  visiting  him,  two  or 
three  days  before  his  death,  he  took  that 
letter  from  under  his  pillow  and  gave  it  to 
me,  with  an  earnest  request  that  I  should 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  member  of 
the  Mission  Board,  who  might  urge  the 
claims  of  Hampden  in  the  proper  quarter. 

Mr  Blyth  lived  the  life  of  the  righteous, 
and  his  end  was  peace.  '  All's  well,  all's 
well,'  were  the  words  he  addressed  to  a 
brother  elder  shortly  before  his  decease. 
*  Mark  the  perfect,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'  *Be- 
member  them  which  have  the  rule  over 
you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word 
of  God ;  considering  the  end  of  their  con- 
versation, Jesus  Christ  the  same  yester- 
day, and  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 


THE  REFORM  DEMONSTRATION  AT  GLASGOW. 

There  has  not  been  such  an  assemblage  in  Scotland,  for  any  political  purpose, 
since  1832,  as  that  which  was  lately  held  at  Glasgow,  to  give  the  working  classes 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  on  the  question  of  Reform.  It  is  com- 
puted that  50,000  or  60,000  working  men  joined  in  the  procession,  while  the  whole 
number  of  spectators  might  be  200,000.  The  meeting  was  so  quiet,  so  orderly, 
and  so  respectable,  as  to  reflect,  in  a  very  creditable  degree,  the  hereditary  qualities 
of  Scotchmen.  Doubtless,  it  also  embodied  a  large  measure  of  Scottish  intelligence. 
It  must  now  be  reckoned  among  the  *  idols  of  the  Cave,'  that,  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land at  least,  the  working  men  are  indifferent  about  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
There  are  several  things  that  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  when  Reform  Bills  are 
thought  of,  whether  by  working  men  or  by  others.  The  practical  value  of  a 
Reform  Bill  depends  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  constituency 
which  it  creates.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  his  being  a  working  man  that  fits  any  one 
to  use  the  suffrage  well, — as  if  the  registration  of  so  many  thousands  of  working 
men  would  be  an  infallible  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  the  electors. 
The  want  of  knowledge  and  of  independence  will  not  be  less  injurious  because  it 
is  manifested  by  working  men  rather  than  by  ten-pouuders.  What  the  country 
has  reason  to  fear,  is  not  the  enfranchisement  of  labour,  but  the  enfranchisement 
of  ignorance  and  servility,  which  infest,  alas  1  all  ranks  of  society.  The  practical 
value  of  a  Reform  Bill  depends  also  on  the  kind  of  members  whom  it  sends  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  fitness  of  a  member  does  not  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  the  constituents  by  whom  he  is  elected ;  nor  will  the  calamities  which 
his  incompetence  may  bring  on  his  country  be  alleviated  by  the  assurance  that  he 
was  raised  to  his  parliamentary  status  by  manhood  or  household  suffrage.  It  is  a 
standing  complaint  against  democracy,  that  it  does  not  give  its  honours  to  the 
worthiest ;  and  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether  a  new  order  of  electors  will 
beneflt  the  nation,  without  a  new  order  of  representatives.  There  are  too  many 
men  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  who  have  no  right  to  be  there,  either  from 
knowledge,  or  principle,  or  patriotism.   The  practical  value  of  a  Reform  Bill  de- 
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pends,  once  more,  on  the  kind  of  measnres  it  orifdnates.  The  franchise  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  good  government.  We  confess  we  would  have  greater 
confidence  in  these  monster  meetings,  if  we  saw  that  either  the  working  men  or 
their  leaders  furnished  a  distinct  and  intelligible  programme  of  the  policy  which 
is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  ministry  whom  the  householders  will  delight  to  honour. 
To  our  simple  minds,  a  government  by  working  men  for  working  men,  would  be  as 
selfish  and  as  sinful  as  a  government  by  landlords  for  landlords.  Is  there  to  be 
a  national  system  of  education  ?  is  there  to  be  an  enlightened  law  of  master  and 
servant?  is  there  to  be  cheap  justice?  is  there  to  be  a  certain  and  impartial 
punishment  of  crime  ?  is  there  to  be  reduced  taxation  ?  is  there  to  be  the  repeal 
of  all  endowments  to  Popery?  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  franchise 
when  you  have  got  it?  for  we  can  assure  you  that,  of  itself,  and  except  as  an 
instrument  of  doing  good  to  this  beloved  country  of  ours,  it  is  not  worth  the 
having. 


THE  UNION. 

The  minds  of  many,  on  all  sides,  have  become  so  touchy  on  this  subject,  that  it  is 
hard  even  to  allude  to  it  without  the  risk  of  giving  offence.    Yet  our  impression 
is,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  cause  of  Union  itself  will  be  most  effectually 
served  by  every  man  expressing  his  opinions  without  fear  or  favour.    It  is  grati- 
fying to  perceive,  from  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  presbyteries,  that  a  samilar 
impression  prevails  very  widely  among  our  ministers  and  elders ;  for  we  do  not 
remember  any  occasion  on  which  every  shade  of  opinion  has  been  so  freely  uttered. 
The  whole  mind  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chiurch  will  now  be  known ;  and 
although,  in  such  a  conflict  of  able  and  enlightened  men,  there  must  be  many 
suggestions  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  there  will  be  no  suggestions  that  are 
not  worthy  to  be  considered.    That  is  the  utmost  which  any  of  us  has  a  right  to 
demand.    We  must  be  inflated  with  self-conceit  beyond  all  ordinary  bounds,  if 
we  suppose  that  every  idea  which  has  occurred  to  our  mind,  on  so  vast  and  so 
complicated  a  subject,  is  characterized  by  wisdom  and  propriety ;  but  we  are  not 
forbidden  to  suppose  that,  if  we  speak  out  all  our  thoughts,  we  may  furnish  a 
contribution  that  will  not  be  valueless  to  the  collective  result.    In  every  body 
there  are  the  talkers  and  the  thinkers,  and  therefore  in  ours.    It  is  well  when  the 
talkers  are  also  thinkers,  yet  their  identity  does  not  seem  to  be  secured  by  any  law 
of  nature.  At  the  meetings  of  our  Supreme  Court,  for  example,  we  see,  from  year 
to  year,  many,  to  whom  we  are  all  accustomed  to  look  up  as  our  representative- 
men,  and  to  whom,  in  any  really  critical  juncture,  we  would  turn  as  our  guides, 
sitting  in  solemn  silence,  while  our  time  is  occupied  by  some,  whom  their  admirers 
may  extol  as  the  leaders  of  the  denomination,  but  to  whom  we  allot  the  humbler 
office  of  filling  up,  with  agreeable,  or  clever,  or  eloquent  talk,  the  moments  during 
which  their  less  noisy  brethren  are  meditating  on  the  reasons  by  which  their  votes 
are  to  be  influenced.    Let  us  be  grateful  that  within  our  bounds  there  is  as  large 
a  proportion  of  thinkers  as  in  any  denomination  in  Scotland ;  and  what  we  venture 
to  suggest  to  them  is,  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  crisis  of  its 
history,  is  expecting  to  reap  as  much  profit  and  honour  from  their  ecclesiastical 
counsel  as  it  always  does  from  their  pastoral  fidelity.  There  has  been  another  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Union,  but  little  can  be  done  there  tUl  the  voice  of 
the  church  is  heard.    One  thing  seems  to  be  coming  out  very  plainly — ^that  union 
between  the  negotiating  bodies*  is  impracticable,  unless  there  be  forbearance  as  to 
existing  differences  between  them  respecting  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion.  Aa  to  the  terms  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  forbearance,  there 
is  room  for  arrangement.    But  if  it  be  expected  that  Free  Church  views  are  to 
dominate  in  the  united  church,  and  that  all  others,  if  they  exist,  are  to  exist  by 
mere  sufferance,  it  does  not  need  a  prophet^s  mantle  to  foretell  that  the  union  must 
be  indefinitely  postponed.    It  should  be  our  care  that  the  responsibihty  of  pre- 
venting the  union  shall  not  devolve  on  us.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  which  we 
must  attend  not  less  carefully— to  see  that,  if  the  negotiations  are  interrupted,  it 
shall  not  be  on  any  matter  which  shall  place  us  in  an  unfavourable  position  before 
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the  religions  world,  as  if  we  were  not  equally  faithful  to  the  claims  of  truth  and 
love. 


We  need  not  say  that  we  do  not  write  here  for  the  instruction  of  the  Scotsman,  and 
that  we  neither  desire  nor  expect  what  we  write  to  fall  under  the  ScotsmarCs  notice. 
But  the  course  of  misrepresentation  which  that  newspaper  has  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  union,  has  been  such  as  to  require  animadyersions  that  may  be  useful  to 
some  for  whose  benefit  we  do  write.  The  misrepresentations  to  which  we  allude 
are  chiefly  two, — ^that  United  Presbyterians  have  abandoned  the  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple ;  and  that  the  desire  which  some  United  Presbyterians  have  expressed  for  the 
revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  is  akin  to  that  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Broad  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Scotsman  has  very  conveniently 
discovered  that,  although  it  has  become  the  assailant  of  all  Voluntary  movements 
and  measures,  it  is  still  the  truest  exponent  of  Voluntaryism  in  Scotland,  because 
it  advocates  certain  sublimated  principles  of  abstract  right,  in  which  the  inner 
essence  of  Voluntaryism  lies, — just  as  its  clerical  friends  and  patrons,  although 
renouncing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  evangelical  creed,  might  yet  be  the  truest 
champions  of  the  evangelical  system,  because  they  utter  '  a  jingle  of  generalities,' 
in  wluch  is  contained  the  inner  essence  of  evangelism.  He  is  welcome  to  all  the 
credit  of  this  discovery ;  but  it  is  false  to  say  that  United  Presbyterians  are  pre- 
paring, to  surrender  their  Voluntary  principles.  We  have  now  an  open  question  ; 
we  are  determined  to  keep  it  an  open  question ;  so  that,  unless  we  have  always 
been  traitors  to  the  Voluntary  principle,  by  not  exalting  it  to  the  rank  of  a  term 
of  communion,  we  shall  be  as  consistent  Voluntaries  after  the  union  as  before  it. 
As  to  the  desire  for  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Scotsman  would 
know,  if^he  did  not  adhere  so  conscientiously  to  his  boasted  abstinence  from  theo- 
logical questions,  that  no  two  things  can  well  be  more  unlike,  than  the  revision 
which  is  craved  by  the  whole  body  of  his  Broad  Church  friends,  and  by  a  few  of 
his  United  Presbyterian  foes.  The  one  is  a  revision  in  the  interests  of  error,  the 
other  is  a  revision  in  the  interests  of  truth.  Or,  to  state  the  difference  in  a  form 
that  may  be  less  objectionable :  the  one  is  a  revision  sought  by  those  who  object 
to  the  whole  substance  of  the  Confession ;  the  other  is  a  revision  sought  by  those 
who  object  chiefly  to  the  size,  or  form,  or  phraseology  of  the  Confession.  Till  this 
hour  the  religious  public  of  Scotland  has  never  got  from  the  Broad  Church  a  list 
of  the  doctrines  it  would  eliminate  from  the  revised  edition  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  If  the  Scotsman^  who  is  generally  understood  to  enjoy  much  of  the  confi- 
dence of  that  party,  could  induce  its  leaders  to  publish,  manfully  and  honestly,  a 
syllabus  of  its  theology,  we  would  then  be  all  able  to  judge  whether  the  work  of 
revision  could  be  safely  trusted  to  their  hands.  Would  the  expurgated  Confession 
contain  such  doctrines  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Trinity,  the  atone- 
ment, justification  by  faith,  the  special  work  of  the  Spirit,  the  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  moral  law,  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punishments  ?  The  Scotsman,  not 
being  theological,  may  not  know  that  the  United  Presbyterians,  whethei:  few  or 
many,  who  wish  a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  firmly  believe  all  these 
doctrines.  But  all  our  readers  know  that  this  is  the  case ;  and  that,  wherever  the 
Broad  School  may  find  favour,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  within  the  precincts  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 


We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  much  use  for  an  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science.  While  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  problems  with  which 
such  an  association  is  conversant,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  discussion  of  these 
problems,  in  an  annual  gathering  of  savans  or  philanthropists,  is  very  likely  to 
terminate  in  their  satisfactory  solution.  There  is  thus  presented  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  the  exhibition  of  whims  and  crotchets  and  idiosyncrasies ;  and  '  the  talk  of 
the  lips  tendeth  to  penury.'   We  have  more  confidence  in  the  investigations  and 
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reflections  of  solitary  thinkers.  Without  changing  onr  previously  expressed  views, 
we  must  admit  that,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  much 
valuable  truth  was  submitted  in  speeches  and  in  papers.  Lord  Brougham  appeared, 
but  did  not  deliver  the  inaugural  address,  on  account  of  the  in&-mities  of  age. 
Wonderful  old  man  !  Why  has  he  so  long  be«i  banished  from  the  council  of  his 
sovereign,  which,  above  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  direct, 
by  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  almost  universal  information?  We  are  glad  that 
he  has  now  at  length  retracted  the  error  which,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  Dr 
Wardlaw  so  ably  confuted,  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief,  more  than 
for  his  stature,  or  for  the  colour  of  his  skin.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  officiated  as 
chairman,  and  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  a  subject  which  increases  in  im- 
portance from  day  to  day,  and  on  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  speak — ^the 
education  or  elevation  of  the  masses.  It  has  been  comphuned  that  his  pleading 
was  confined  to  the  children  of  working  people  in  towns,  and  did  not  embrace 
agricultural  labourers.  We  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  force  in  this  complaint. 
The  work  of  education  must  begin  somewhere ;  and  from  whatever  centre  it  origi- 
nates, it  must  extend  over  the  whole  circiunference.  B^in  in  Lancaster,  or  begin 
in  Dorsetshire ;  but,  at  all  events,  begin  in  earnest,  and  you  are  sure  to  invade  the 
empire  of  ignorance  at  every  assailable  point.  On  many  of  the  other  topics  which 
were  brought  under  discussion  at  the  Congress,  we  have  no  opinion  here,  and  shall 
only  remark,  that  in  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  enthusiasm  about  parlia- 
mentary reform,  the  claims  of  social  reform  must  not  be  overlooked.  Without 
assuming  the  office  either  of  the  censor  or  of  the  satirist,  we  must  declare  that 
there  is  enough  in  the  social  state  of  Great  Britain  to  forewarn  us  that,  if  there 
be  not  speedy  reformation,  there  must  be  speedy  decline  or.  decadence.  This 
Sabbath-breaking,  this  intemperance,  this  sensuality,  this  luxury,  this  gigantic 
swindling,  this  bribery,  this  wide-spread  infidelity  and  atheism,  are  alarming,  and 
call  for  the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  both  of  Christian  and  secular  philanthro- 
pists.  Let  us  care  for  the  good  of  our  common  country. 


The  chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union  read  an  address  on  '  The  Duty  and  Advantages 
of  Domestic  Worship.^  On  such  a  subject  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  say 
much  that  is  both  new  and  true ;  but  the  selection  of  such  a  subject  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, shows  that  the  neglect  of  family  religion,  which  is  so  extensively  deplored  among 
ourselves,  is  not  unknown  among  the  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
*  Taking  an  historical  retrospect,  Mr  Aldis  pointed  to  the  vigour  and  earnestness  which 
characterized  the  family  devotions  of  the  Puritan  time,  and  argued  that  its  effect  was 
manifest,  not  only  upon  religion,  but  upon  politics,  for  men  who  had  been  trained 
to  devotion  and  obedience  made  the  best  patriots ;  and  a  nation  in  which  one-third 
of  its  members  were  infiuenced  by  family  devotion,  and  the  spirit  which  it  produced, 
could  not  long  remain  misgoverned.  The  first  symptom  of  the  decay  of  Puritanism 
was  the  decay  of  the  family  altar.  It  had  become  the  fashion  amongst  the  witlings 
of  the  press  to  ridicule  the  severity  of  the  Scotch  religious  observances;  but  it  must 
be  admitted,  if  we  were  just,  that  scarcely  any  nation  of  equal  numbers  had  done  so 
much  to  advance  liberty,  intelligence,  and  piety.  Bums,  in  his  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,  had  hit  the  truth  when  he  declared  that  it  was  from  scenes  of  domestic  devotion 
and  family  piety  that  old  Scotia^s  grandeur  springs.  Domestic  worship  was  always 
the  surest  safeguard  against  superstition.  If  heaven  ever  saw  a  reflected  image  of 
itself,  it  was  in  the  family  at  prayers ;  and  no  other  sight  stirred  the  piety,  or  won 
the  love  of  the  Most  High,  so  much  as  that  of  a  father  on  his  knees,  saying  "  Here 
I  am,  and  the  children  Thou  hast  given  me."  The  family  more  than  the  Sunday 
school  was  the  nursery  of  the  church.  Family  devotion,  too,  had  a  most  important 
influence  in  curbing  the  temper  and  calming  the  passions.*  These  are  weighty 
utterances,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  prayerful  consideration  alike 
of  Scotch  and  English,  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  infant  baptism.  There 
is  everywhere  ne^  of  reformation  at  the  fireside,  and  it  must  be  commenced  by 
building  again  the  altar  which  has  been  overthrown.   If  any  of  our  readen^have 
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hitherto  neglected  famHy  worship,  let  them  begin  it  to-night.  To-morrow  may- 
be too  late,  for  these  are  days  in  which  the  usual  rate  of  mortality  is  fearfully 
accelerated,  and  to-morrow  the  place  that  now  knows  you  may  know  you  no  more. 
For  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  family,  for  the  sake  of  the  congregation 
to  which  you  belong,  for  the  sake  of  your  country,  begin  to-night. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

A  CHURCH  CONORESS  has  been  held  at  York.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
it  was  held,  there  was  an  early  communion  at  the  Minster,  at  which  400  clergymen 
were  present ;  another  service  took  place  in  the  forenoon,  at  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  preached.  The  Archbishop  of  York  delivered  the  opening  address. 
His  Grace  defended  the  holding  of  congresses  as  in  some  measure  accomplishing 
the  work  which  Convocation  would  accomplish  if  it  were  a  representative  and 
efficient  body.  He  said,  *  li  the  hands  of  Convocation  were  free,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  there  would  be  work  for  it  to  do  in  revising  our  obsolete  canons,  and  in  nuJdng 
new  ones,  such  as  would  be  adapted  to  the  present  time.  At  present  the  proper 
work  of  legislation  being  supers^ed,  it  is  almost  forced  to  do  what  does  not  belong 
to  it.  With  its  present  constitution  it  can  hardly  guide,  for  it  does  not  fairly 
represent,  the  public  opinion  of  the  church.  And  I  must  here  confess,  with  much 
dif&dence,  the  opinion,  that  in  assuming  the  power  to  try  and  condemn  books.  Con- 
vocation runs  a  risk  of  infringing  the  liberties  of  the  clergy  as  they  are  secured 
by  law ;  and  that  however  great  the  demerits  of  the  book,  however  desirable,  too, 
an  authoritative  opinion,  still  the  law  which  has  appointed  one  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  one  only,  for  ecclesiastical  offences,  is  most  important  to  the  clergy.  If  the 
present  process  is  defective,  let  it  be  improved,  rather  than  that  the  legislative  body 
should  supply  judicial  defects  by  assuming  the  office  of  a  judge.  The  judicial 
functions  which,  under  the  head  of  breach  of  privilege,  belong  to  Parliament  are 
great,  but  they  are  hardly  ever  exercised.  Opinion  leans  more  and  more  towards 
purely  judicial  decision,  and  is  more  and  more  averse  from  decisions  come  to  by 
the  large  majority  of  a  large  meeting,  perhaps  after  a  hot  and  passionate  debate.' 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon  read  a  paper  '  On  the  Obligation  and  Due  Observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,'  in  which  he  maintained  sounder  doctrine  than  is  taught  by  some  of 
our  very  liberal  and  very  learned  divines  in  the  Church  of  Scotlsmd.  We  have 
been  most  deeply  interested  by  a  paper  on  preaching  or  dogmatic  teaching  from 
the  pulpit,  and  by  the  conversation  that  arose  out  of  it,  in  which  Canon  Shirley 
and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  took  part.  The  bishop  laid  down  these  two* propositions, 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  preach  the  gospel,  although  they  have  a 
special  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  England, — ^that  the 
preacher  should  clearly  expound  his  doctrines  in  his  sermons,  and  that  he  should 
not  less  clearly  exemplify  them  in  his  life.  Another  speaker  insisted  on  greater 
adaptation  of  ministers  to  the  sphere  of  their  labour — an  evil  which  Voluntary 
churches  are  now  trying  to  rectify,  by  removing  the  right  man  to  the  right  place. 
As  to  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  we  reserve  our  opinion. 


THE  ENGLISH  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

It  is  not  our  wont  to  intrude  our  criticisms  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  other 
Christian  denominations,  except  when  these  happen  to  possess  a  public  interest. 
We  do  not  think  we  are  chargeable  with  any  violation  of  this  canon  when  we  allude 
to  a  subject  which  received  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  at  the  meeting  of  the 
English  Congregational  Union.  That  subject  is  the  desirableness  of  improving  the 
manner  in  which  the  devotional  part  of  public  worship  is  conducted.  The  English 
Congregationalists  acknowledge  that  there  are  large  masses  of  their  countrymen 
whom  they  are  unable  to  bring  within  the  walls  of  their  chapels,  and  that  there  is 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  younger  members  of  their  own  families  who  are 
disposed  to  quit  their  communion.  On  the  alleged  fact,  of  which  they  are  the  most 
competent  judges,  we  say  nothing.    But  we  solicit  attention  to  the  kind  of  remedies 
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which  they  suggest  for  these  evils,  as  far  as  they  exist.  They  look  to  the  adoption 
of  such  improvements,  in  conducting  the  devotional  part  of  public  worship,  as  shall 
render  it  more  attractive  to  the  classes  by  whom  it  is  now  forsaken.  As  a  specimen, 
we  shall  mention  that  the  method  of  performing  public  prayer  was  amply  discussed. 
Ought  a  liturgy  to  be  adopted?  Ought  portions  of  the  English  Prayer-book  to  be 
appropriated?  Ought  prayers  to  l»  carefully  composed  beforehand  as  well  as 
sermons?  Ought  prayers  only  to  be  devoutly  premeditated?  Ought  prayers  to 
be  strictly  extemporaneous?  We  do  not  reckon  the  reading  of  *  the  chapter'  as  a 
part  of  the  devotional  service,  but  it  was  not  overlooked  in  this  discussion.  Ought 
all  the  churches  6f  the  denomination  to  employ  the  same  lessons  so  as  to  have  the 
same  portions  of  Scripture  read  everywhere  on  the  same  Sabbath  ?  Ought  there 
to  be  order  in  the  readings,  although  there  cannot  be  uniformity?  Chight  the 
reading  to  be  accompanied  with  running  comments?  Ought  the  reader  to  trust 
to  the  skill  of  his  own  elocution  to  bring  out  the  exact  sense  of  every  clause,  and 
clausule,  and  phrase,  and  vocable?  All'these  queries,  however  minute,  are  not 
insignificant;  and  it  is  because  we  believe  they  may  not  be  unprofitably  proposed  to 
ourselves  that  we  have  now  quoted  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
every  Christian  Scotchman,  that  wherever  he  travels  in  this  quarter  of  the  island, 
he  sees  such  multitudes  who  have  entirely  fallen  off  from  the  habit  of  attendance 
on  religious  ordinances.  We  are  not  much  troubled  with  the  younger  members  of 
our  own  families  leaving  the  precincts  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  quest 
of  a  more  fashionable  or  a  more  aesthetic  worship.  Time  was,  when  as  soon  as  a 
Scottish  Dissenter  began  to  rise  in  the  world,  he  deserted  the  religion  of  barns  and 
assumed  the  religion  of  gentlemen.  Half  a  century  ago,  many  of  these  renegades 
might  have  been  seen  thronging. as  penitents  the  gates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
There  is  little  temptation  for  that  sort  of  apostasy  now,  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  lost  its  prestige ;  and  no  man  forfeits  his  respectability,  or  his  social  status,  by 
remaining  an  adherent  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  Dissenters.  Can  any  improve- 
ment be  suggested  that  would  recall  the  outlying  masses  within  the  walls  of  the 
house  of  God  ?  It  is  evident  that  artistic  singing,  and  choirs,  and  organs,  whatever 
other  purposes  they  may  or  may  not  serve,  do  not  fill  deserted  churches,  for  we 
presume  these  have  all  been  tried  by  the  English  Congregationaliste.  As  to  reading 
the  Scriptures  with  or  without  comment,  and  with  or  without  tasteful  elocution, 
we  know  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  what  are  there  called  *  bare-legged  chapters' 
are  far  from  popular,  but  there  would  be  no  objection  to  an  improved  style  of  read- 
ing. It  is  painful  to  observe  so  many  of  the  younger  generation  of  ministers 
determined  to  perpetuate  the  monotony  which  has  so  grievously  interfered  with 
the  usefulness  of  their  seniors.  Whether  the  improvement  of  the  style  of  public 
prayer  would  fill  up  our  vacant  pews  may  be  questioned ;  butvthere  seems  to  us  to 
be  fittle  doubt  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect.  We  hope 
we  are  wrong,  when  we  express  our  suspicion  that  the  devotional  spirit  is  at  a  low 
ebb  in  some  jPresbyterian  congregations.  It  is  not  the  ministers  we  refer  to,  but 
to  the  worshippers ;  and  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  whatever  we  may  do  to 
cultivate  the  gift  of  prayer,  we  should  seek  chiefly  to  be  more  deq)ly  imbued  with 
the  sentiments  of  Christian  devotion.  Let  us  beware  of  irreverence,  and  unbelief, 
and  distraction,  and  worldliness,  and  formalism,  and  the  whole  of  that  large  class 
of  evils  which  is  now-a-days  suggested  by  the  word  ritualism.  At  a  meeting  held 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Congregational  Union,  Dr  Vaughan  read  a  paper  on 
Ritualism,  written  in  that  calm  and  philosophic,  yet  earnest  and  simple  style, 
which  so  highly  distinguishes  its  author.  It  may  be  safely  recommended  to  the 
study  of  all  Dissenters  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  who  are  conscious  of  ritualistic 
proclivities. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  PSALTER  OF  JOHN  KNOX  • 

A  MBHORABLis  feature  in  the  Reformation  from  Poperj  was  the  outburst  of 
sacred  song,  which  arose  to  heaven,  like  a  column  of  incense,  from  hearts 
that  had  just  awoke  to  the  joys  of  spiritual  life.  Romanism  extinguished 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people  those  sentiments  of  devotion  which  find  suitable 
and  adequate  expression  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs ;  and  after  having  taught  the  laity  to  be  content  with  praising 
God  by  proxy,  and  to  leave  this  sacred  duty  to  priests  and  choristers,  it 
was  but  too  successful  in  suppressing  entirely  this  part  of  the  ritual  of  the 
church,  in  so  far  as  it  belonged  to  the  people.  It  is  true  that  many  choice 
Latin  hymns  were  produced  from  time  to  time  after  the  rise  of  the  Romish 
apostasy,  which  were  free  from  the^  taint  of  Mariolatry  and  superstition — 
nay,  were  instinct  with  true  devotion  ;  and  that  these  were  not  only  conned 
over  in  cells  and  cloisters,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  but  were 
probably  used  in  some  cases  in  the  services  of  the  church.  But  to  the  un- 
lettered multitude,  the  hymns  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Thomas  of  Celano, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Prudentius,  Fortunatus,  Adam  of  St  Victor,  and  others, 
were  a  fountain  sealed.  They  did  nothing  to  preserve  religious  truth  or  genu- 
ine devotion  among  the  mass.  They  only  served  to  embalm  a  dead  Saviour. 
They  resembled  the  linen  clothes  which  enwrapped  the  body  of  Christ  as 
He  lay  in  Joseph's  tomb.  And  when  the  great  revival  of  the  sixteenth 
century  came,  Uiey  were  thrown  aside  by  the  Reformers,  and  exchanged  for 
compositions  in  the  vernacular,  that  gave  vent  and  utterance  to  the  living 
emotions  which  the  new  converts  could  no  longer  repress.  In  every  country 
of  Europe  to  which  the  wave  of  that  great  spiritual  revolution  extended,  the 
event  was  marked  by  a  revival  of  the  ordinance  of  praise.  Men  and  women 
worshipped  God  in  psalms  and  hymns  ;  and  one  can  hardly  wonder  that 
there  were  expos! tbrs  of  l^e  Apocalypse,  who  thought  that  they  perceived 
in  this .  feature  of  the  Reformation-period  the  fulfilment  of  what  John  saw 
in  vision,  when  he  '  looked,  and  lo  !  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and 

*  Thb  Soottish  Metrical  Psalter  of  a.d.  1636.  Beprinted  in  full  from  the  origixu^l  work. 
The  additional  matter,  and  various  readings  found  in  the  editions  of  1565,  etc.,  being  appended ; 
and  the  whole  illusti*ated  hj  Dissertations,  Notes,  and  Fac-similes.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Neil  Liyikostoke.   Glasgow :  Maolure  and  Macdonald.  1864. 
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with  him  an  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's  name 
written  in  their  foreheads.  And  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder  ;  and  he  heard  the  voice 
of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  :  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song 
before  the  throne.* 

The  genius  of  Luther,  in  gratifying  the  wish  of  the  people  to  recover  their 
rightful  share  in  church  song,  supplied  those  hymns  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  German  hymnology,  and  which,  besides  contributing  powerfully  to  the 
spread  of  Protestantism,  were  largely  instrumental  in  moulding  the  faith 
and  piety  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany.  Luther  selected  and 
translated  into  verse  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  old  hymns ;  he 
pruned  away  whatever  tended  to  superstition  or  error,  and  employed  his 
own  poetical  talent  in  adding  to  the  stock.  So  early  as  1524,  we  find  him, 
according  to  his  biographer,  Melchior  Adam,  intimating  to  Spalatinus  his 
intention,  after  the  example  of  the  prophets,  and  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church,  to  make  psalms,  or  spiritual  songs,  for  the  common  people,  that  the 
word  of  God  might  continue  among  them  in  psalms  if  not  otherwise.  <  We 
seek  for  poets,'  he  says,  '  where  we  may.  I  cannot  perform  the  work  so 
neatly  as  I  would,  and  therefore  desire  you  to  try  how  near  you  can  come 
to  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun.'  With  the  airs  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
way.  In  him  the  love  of  music  had,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  power  of  a 
passion ;  and  he  found  full  scope  for  his  skill  and  taste  in  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  himself,  of  wedding  the  precious  words  of  his  hymns  to 
fitting  strains.  He  collected  old  melodies  from  every  quarter,  laying  under 
contribution  pilgrimage  songs,  the  chants  of  Minnesingers  or  wandering 
bards,  and  the  music  both  of  the  cloister  and  the  market-place.  Of  the  re- 
sults of  the  musical  labours  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  same  field, 
we  have  a  valuable  memorial  in  Von  Tucher's  ^Schatz  des  EvangeUschen 
Kirchengesangs  in  ersten  Jahrhundert  der  Reformation* 

Calvin  does  not  appear  to  have  numbered  a  musical  taste  among  his 
marvellous  powers.  It  is  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  comparative  baldness  of  the  early  music  of  the  Genevan  Church. 
For  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  the  churches  of  Switzerlatid  were 
accustomed  to  sing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  before  sermon,  con- 
cluding with  the  Ten  Commandments,  all  of  which  were  put  into  rude  verse. 
The  introduction  of  the  metrical  Psalms  was  suggested  to  Calvin  by  the 
translation  into  various  metres,  adapted  to  well-known  secular  airs,  of  ahout 
thirty  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  Clement  Marot,  who  had  been  induced 
to  turn  his  gifts  as  a  lyrical  poet  to  this  use  by  Yatablus,  a  professor  in  Paris. 
Marot  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  gay  songster  than  a  grave  confessor ; 
and  he  ultimately  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church,  from  which 
he  had  for  a  time  withdrawn.  But  on  his  thirty  metrical  translations  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Calvin,  the  active  brain  of  the  great  Reformer  instantlj 
conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  them  into  public  worship.  Beza  was  re- 
quested to  translate  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty  Psalms.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Psalter,  the  melodies  to  which  the  Psalms  were  set 
are  believed  to  have  been  supplied  by  Chiillawrne  Franc^  whom  Calvin  called 
to  his  assistance  for  this  purpose.  These  melodies  were  sung  in  unison. 
But  after  a  few  years  they  were  set  to  beautiful  harmonies  by  Goudimel 
and  others.  Of  Claude  Goudimel,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  he 
was  the  teacher  of  Palestrina,  who  became  a  distinguished  composer  of 
ecclesiastical  music ;  and  that  the  manner  of  his  end  ranks  him  among  the 
confessors  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  who  <  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.' 
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He  perished  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  eve,  at  Lyons,  the 
Romish  rabble  there  having  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets  and  thrown 
it  into  the  Biione.  Thus  he  probably  stands  alone  as  the  marttr  of  Pro- 
testant psalmody.  The  origin  of  the  Genevan-French  metrical  Psalter  has  a 
special  interest  for  Scottish  Presbyterians,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  mould  the 
praise  of  those  churches  of  the  Reformation,  which  copied  after  the  Genevan 
rather  than  the  German  type.  From  the  first,  the  staple  of  their  church  songs 
were  the  Psalms  of  David  rendered  into  metre.  Genevan  evangelism  has, 
long  ago,  added  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  to  the  old  Psalter  of  Calvin's 
time  ;  and  our  own  church  was  the  first  section  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism 
to  lay  aside  the  prejudice  against  hymnology,  which  has  its  strongest  root 
simply  in  old  usage,  and  to  enrich  its  psalmody  by  a  valuable  selection  of 


In  1556  there  was  published  in  Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  John  Knox, 
for  the  use  of  a  congregation  of  English  exiles,  who  had  gathered  together 
in  that  city  about  a  year  before,  a  volume,  which  was  designated  '  The  Book 
of  Comjnon  Order,'  and  also,  '  The  Order  of  Geneva.'  This  volume,  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  proved 
to  be  the  germ  of  the  future  Scottish  Psalter.  This  fact  will  justify  us  in 
bestowing  upon  it  a  moment's  notice,  before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Psalter  itself.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  related  to  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline.  It  bore  the  title :  '  The  Forme  of  Prayers  and  Mini- 
stration of  the  Sacraments,  etc.,  used  in  the  English  Congregation  at  Geneva.' 
It  contained  the  catechism  of  Calvin,  and  also  fifty-one  metrical  translations 
of  the  Psalms.  These  consisted  of  forty-four  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
considerably  altered,  with  the  addition  of  seven,  furnished  by  Whittingham, 
who  was  Knox's  successor  at  Geneva.  All  these  Psalms,  with  forty-two  of 
the  tunes,  were  subsequently  incorporated,  without  change,  into  the  Scottish 
Psalter.  Substantially,  the  Genevan-English  Psalter  of  1556  was  the  same 
as  the  Psalter  in  use  in  England  by  the  Reformed  Church  at  that  period. 
This  collection  of  psalmody,  which  was  really  the  first  instalment  of  the 
Scottish  psalm-book,  found  its  way  into  Scotland,  and  came  into  use  among 
the  Scottish  Protestants.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this,  when  we 
consider  the  harmony  of  religious  sentiment  which  existed  between  the 
English  exiles  at  Geneva  and  their  Scottish  brethren,  and  also  the  influence 
which  their  pastor,  Knox,  had  with  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in  his 
native  land.  That  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  his  position  as  pastor  to  the 
church  for  whose  immediate  benefit  it  was  issued,  but  also  from  his  being 
one  of  the  five  who  framed  the  '  Order'  for  the  English  congregation  at 
Frankfort  in  1555,  which  was  identical  with  that  now  under  consideration. 

In  1 559,  Knox  returned  from  Geneva  to  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation 
advanced  with  rapid  steps.  In  1560,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Protestant  Church  was  held,  and  in  the  same  year  the  'First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline '  was  framed,  which  recognises  the  '  Forme  of  Prayers '  as  *  owre 
book  of  Common  Ordour,'  and  the  '  Ordour  of  Geneva,  whilk  now  is  used 
in  some  of  oure  kirks.'  In  1562,  the  Assembly  followed  up  the  publication 
of  the  *  Book  of  Discipline,*  by  taking  steps  for  issuing  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Psalter,  which  now  contained  eighty-seven  metrical  Psalms.  To 
this  were  added  forty-two  selections  from  the  recently  published  English 
Psalter,  and  twenty-one  new  translations  were  supplied  by  Pont  and  Craig, 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  entire  Book  of  Psalms.  In  reference  to  this 
edition  of  the  complete  Psalter,  published  at  Edinburgh,  by  Lekprevik,  in 
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1564,  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year  ordained  that  every  minister, 
reader,  and  exhorter,  '  sail  have  one  of  the  Psalme  Bookes  latelie  printed 
in  Edinburgh,  and  use  the  Order  contained  therein  in  prayers.'  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  use  of  the  '  Psalme  Booke,'  which  was  really  a  liturgy, 
was  imperative  on  every  minister  and  congregation  of  the  kirk. 

It  is  due  to  the  authors  of  the  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms  in  this 
old  Scottish  Psalter,  that  their  names  be  mentioned.  First  in  the  list  stands 
Thomas  Sternhold,  who  was  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  viii.  and 
Edward  vi.,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  to 
have  died  about  1549.  He  was  the  versifier  of  thirty-nine  of  the  Psalms. 
John  Hopkins,  who  executed  almost  an  equal  number  of  the  versions,  was 
a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  in  Suifolk;  but  of  him  little  is  known.  Strype 
mentions  his  name  among  the  exiles  during  Queen  Mary's  reign,  but  with- 
out intimating  his  place  of  refuge.  William  Whittingham,  who  was  a 
man  of  high  repute  for  ability  and  learning,  and  received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  joined  the  English  exiles  at  Frankfort-on-the-Aaine  in  the  reign 
of  Mary  ;  adhered  to  those  who  left  Frankfort  for  Geneva  in  1556 ;  married 
the  sister  of  Calvin  there ;  acted  for  about  a  year  as  pastor  to  the  English 
congregation ;  returned  to  England,  and  in  1563  was,  by  the  influence  of 
his  friend  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1579.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  trans- 
lators of  the  Genevan  English  Bible.  Sixteen  of  the  metrical  translations 
are  ascribed  to  him.  William  Kethe  is  spoken  of  by  Strype  and  Warton 
as  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  is  praised  by  the  latter  as  '  no  unready  rhymer.' 
Twenty-five  of  the  translations,  including  the  fine  version  of  the  100th  Psalm, 
which  is  retained  in  our  modern  Psalter,  are  due  to  his  pen.  He  was  settled 
about  1571  as  a  minister  in  Dorsetshire.  John  Craig,  who  produced 
fifteen  versions,  became  a  convert  from  Popery  at  Bome,  whither  he 
went  as  a  monk ;  narrowly  escaped  martyrdom  ;  returned  to  Scotland  after 
twenty-four  years'  absence ;  for  nine  years  was  colleague  to  Knox  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  latterly  became  minister  of  Holyrood-house  and  of  the  king's  house- 
hold ;  was  the  writer  of  the  National  Covenant,  signed  in  1580,  and  died  in 
1 600.  Of  the  authors  of  the  remaining  sixteen  renderings, — ^Norton,  Pont, 
and  PuLLAiN, — ^very  little  has  come  down  to  us. 

To  a  large  extent  the  old  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms,  for  which  our 
reforming  ancestors  were  indebted  to  these  men,  and  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  a  gradual  formation,  agrees  with  the  English  Psidter  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins.  But  in  the  former,  forty-one  of  the  Psalms  are  quite 
difierent  from  the  renderings  in  the  latter ;  and  even  where  the  paraphrase 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  is  adopted,  there  are  many  verbal  variations. 

Great  obscurity  hangs  over  the  question  of  the  individual  authorship  of 
the  melodies  of  the  '  proper '  tunes  of  the  old  Psalter — that  is,  the  tunes 
which  were  assigned  to  particular  Psalms,  as  being  particularly  adiapted  to 
them.  But  there  is  little  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  sources  to  which  its 
compilers  betook  themselves  for  their  materials,  the  extent  to  which  the 
contributions  were  borrowed,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  must  be  regarded 
as  due  to  original  talent.  It  may  be  safely  maintained,  that  tunes  which 
appeared  in  the  Scottish  Psalter,  long  before  they  were  found  in  any  other 
collection,  are  referable  to  a  Scottish  origin. 

Of  the  tunes  which  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  the  Psalter  of  the  refugees, 
in  1556,  forty-two  were  incorporated  in  the  Scottish  Psalter,  when  completed 
in  1564.    Whence  were  these  tunes  obtained?    Not  from  the  Psalms  of 
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Sterahold  and  Hopkins,  which  at  that  date  had  no  tunes.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  were  drawn,  excepting  one  or  two,  from  any  earlier  Con- 
tinental collection  of  psalmody.  Whittingham,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
skilled  in  music,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  edited  the  publication,  not 
improbably  composed  some  of  the  tunes,  or  he  may  have  obtained  help 
from  some  of  his  English  correspondents ;  and  it  is  not  unwarrantable  to 
suppose  that,  through  the  agency  of  Kuox,  Scotland  furnished  its  quota. 
No  one  who  considers  the  quality  of  the  old  secular  airs  belonging  to  our 
country,  will  question  the  ability  of  Scotchmen  in  that  age  to  furnish  some 
of  the  melodies  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  melodies 
of  the  *  proper '  tunes  in  the  complete  Psalter  of  1564,  some  were  derived 
from  the  French  Genevan  Psalter,  some  were  obtained  from  England,  only 
four  were  of  German  origin,  and  the  rest  must  be  credited  to  Scotland. 

The  edition  of  1 635  contained  thirty-one  '  common  tunes,'  that  is,  tunes 
which  were  not  associated  with  any  Psalm  in  particular, — a  class  which, 
although  comprehending  almost  all  church  tunes  in  modern  times,  was  only 
developed  by  slow  degrees  after  the  Reformation.  Of  these,  seven  were 
imported  from  England,  only  one  of  which  has  maintained  its  popularity  in 
Scotland  to  the  present  day,  and  the  one  which  in  merit  must  be  allowed 
to  excel  the  others,  namely,  Dundee.  The  tunes  reckoned  indigenous  are 
twenty-four,  of  which  the  time-honoured  and  still  popular  airs  called 
Dunfermline,  Martyrs,  King's,  French,  Stilt,  Abbey,  Glasgow,  and  Duke's, 
first  appear  in  the  Psalter  of  1615.  Elgin,  Galloway,  Culross,  Wigton, 
Inverness,  Jedburgh,  Couper,  Glenluce,  Irving,  Melrose,  Dunbar,  and 
Caithness,  do  not  appear  till  after  that  date.  The  first-named  in  this  latter 
class  of  tunes,  most  of  which  are  now  little  known,  will  recall  to  the  reader 
the  line  of  Burns — 


the  poet  joining  it  with  *  plaintive  Martyrs,'  and  '  the  wild  warbling 
Dundee '  as 


The  music  of  the  Psalter  was,  for  the  first  time,  printed  in  four  parts  in  the 
edition  of  1635,  which  came  from  the  printing  press  of  Andrew  Hart,  of 
Edinburgh,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  quaint  Edward  Millar.  There  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  these  harmonic  arrangements  were  due  to  Scottish 
musicians  mostly  of  a  former  age,  so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
country  was  dependent  for  its  music  in  those  days  on  the  skill  of  foreigners. 
'  I  acknowledge  sincerely,'  says  Millar,  in  his  preface,  '  the  whole  composi- 
tions of  the  parts  to  belong  to  the  primest  musicians  that  ever  this  kingdom 
had,  as  Dean  John  Angus,  Blackball,  Smith,  Peebles,  Sharp,  Black,  Buchan, 
and  others,  famous  for  their  skill  in  this  kind.  I  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  wrong  such  shining  lights  of  this  art,  by  obscuring  their  names,  and 
arrogating  anything  to  myself  which  anyways  might  derogate  from  them.* 
It  is  plain  that  the  harmonies  composed  by  these  skilled  musicians  were 
already,  in  1635,  well  known,  and  had  long  been  in  common  use  in  the 
churches,  being  circulated  in  manuscript;  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
through  the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  so  many  discrepancies  had  arisen  as 
greatly  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  psalmody ;  that  the  object  of  the  insertion 
of  the  harmonic  arrangements  in  the  Psalter  was  to  insure  accuracy  and 
uniformity  in  the  part  singing ;  and  that  Millar's  function  as  editor  consisted 
simply  in  collating  the  various  manuscript  settings  which  were  in  vogue,  and 


*  Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame  ;* 


*  The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays.' 
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in  giving  a  preference  to  the  best  that  he  could  find.  He  says :  *  The  first 
copies  of  these  parts  were  doubtlessly  right  set  down  by  these  skilful 
authors,  but  have  been  wronged  and  vitiate  by  unskilful  copiers  thereof,  as 
all  things  are  injured  by  time ;  and  herein  consisted  a  part  of  my  pains,  that, 
collecting  all  the  sets  I  could  find  on  the  Psalms,  after  painful  trial  thereof, ' 
I  selected  the  best  for  this  work  according  to  my  simple  judgment.'  Among 
the  motives  moving  him  hereunto,  he  mentions  '  an  abuse  observed  in  all 
churches,  where  sundry  trebles,  basses,  and  counters,  set  by  divers  authors, 
being  sung  upon  one  and  the  same  tenor,  do  discordingly  rub  each  upon 
another,  ofibnding  both  musical  and  rude  ears,  which  never  tasted  of  this 
art ;  which  unhappy  fault  might,  I  thought,  happily  be  helped,  and  the 
church  music  made  more  plausible  by  publishing  this  book.' 

All  historical  trace  of  several  of  these  '  primest  musicians '  has  perished. 
Stat  nomints  umbra  I  But  of  certain  of  them  a  few  curious  notices  are  extant, 
which  lend  additional  probability  to  the  theory,  that  not  only  the  harmonies, 
but  many  of  the  airs  of  the  Psalter,  were  due  to  their  skill.  '  Gude  and 
meike  John  Angus,'  as  Wood,  vicar  of  St  Andrews  (1578),  styles  him,  in 
his  manuscript  copy  of  the  Psalter  harmonies,  was  connected  with  the 
monastery  of  Dunfermline  before  the  Reformation.  Having  joined  the  Pro- 
testants, he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  livings  attached  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Stirling,  which  favour  was  no  doubt  conferred  upon  him  on  account 
of  his  musical  talents.  But  he  retained  relations  with  Dunfermline,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a  pension  of  £10  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  there. 
He  died  about  1596.  It  is  plausibly  conjectured,  from  his  connection  with 
that  town^  that  he  composed  and  harmonized  the  tune  which  bears  its  name. 
Blackball  was,  before  the  Reformation,  '  ane  of  the  conventuall  brether  of 
the  abbey  of  Halyrudhous,'  and  afterwards  became  minister  of  Ormiston, 
then  of  Musselburgh,  to  which  he  removed  in  1574,  and  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1609.  In  Wood's  manuscript,  the  tune  of  the  101st 
Psalm,  set  in  five  parts,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  '  Maister  Andro 
Blackball  in  Halyrudhous,  1569,  (now  minister  of  Musselburgh,)  and  gifFen 
in  propyne  to  the  king.'  Edward  Millar  studied  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  obtained  his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1624.  He  was  appointed, 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  to  *  the  function  and  charge  of  ane  prebendar 
within  his  Hienes  Chappell  Royal  of  Stirling,'  and  also  presented  '  during 
all  the  dayes  of  his  lyftyme  in  and  to  the  personage  and  vicarage  of  the  kirk 
and  parochine  of  Sanct  Marie  Kirk  of  the  Lowis,  lyand  in  Atrik  Forest, 
the  whole  fruitis,  rentis,  emolumentis,  and  deutis  of  the  same,  as  being  ane 
of  the  kirkis  belonging  to  his  Hienes'  said  Chappell  Royal  of  Strivieling.' 
At  the  time  in  question,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  a  very  distracted 
condition,  and,  not  improbably,  Millar  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  were 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  measures  of  the  court.  But  his  task,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  1635  edition  of  the  Psalter,  concerned  only  the  music;  and  none 
of  the  changes  forced  on  the  church  at  that  unhappy  period  seem  to  have 
affected  its  psalmody. 

The  graphic  account  which  James  Melville  has  left  on  record  (1674)  of  his 
musical  acquirements,  when  a  student  at  St  Andrews,  enables  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  .place  which  was  assigned  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  in  the 
academic  studies  of  the  time.  *  Mairover,  in  these  years  I  learnit  my  music 
wherein  I  tuk  graitar  delyt  of  ane  Alexander  Smith,  wha  had  been  trained  up 
among  the  monks  in  the  abbey.  I  learnit  of  him  the  gam,  plain  song,  and 
monie  of  the  trebles  of  the  Psalms,  whereof  some  I  could  Weill  sing  in  the 
kirk.  •  .  .  I  lovit  singing  and  playing  on  instruments  passing  Weill,  and  wald 
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gladly  spend  time  when  the  exercise  thereof  was  within  the  college ;  for  twa 
or  three  of  our  condisciples  played  fellou  weill  on  the  virginals,  and  another 
on  the  lute  and  githorn.    Our  regent  had  also  the  pinalds  in  his  cbalmer.' 

The  well-known  and  often-quoted  incident  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  return  from  banishment  of  John  Durie,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  city,  in  1582,  sheds  a  strong  lighten  the  attention  which  was  undoubtedly 
given  at  that  early  period  to  choral  psalmody  among  the  people,  and  on  the 
degree  of  proficiency  which  was  not  uncommon.  The  people  hearing  of 
the  approach  to  the  city  of  their  exiled  pastor,  went  out  in  great  crowds  to 
meet  him  at  the  Gallow-green,  At  the  Netherbow  they  ranged  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a  procession,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  exiled  minister  was 
conducted  along  the  street,  while  the  multitude,  with  uncovered  heads,  and 
loud  voices,  sang  the  124th  Psalm,  matched  with  its  fine  old  music'  *  They 
sang,'  says  Calderwood,  ^  in  such  a  pleasant  tune  in  four  parts,  known  to 
the  most  of  the  people,  that,  coming  up  the  street  all  bareheaded  till  they 
entered  in  the  kirk,  with  such  a  great  sound  and  majestie,  it  moved  both 
themselves  and  all  the  huge  multitude  of  the  beholders,  looking  out  at  the 
shots  and  over  stairs,  with  admiration  and  astonishment.'  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  at  the  present  day,  an  Edinburgh  multitude  could  similarly, 
without  book,  and  without  previous  concert,  join  in  singing  '  pleasantly '  a 
psalm  tune  in  four  part  harmony.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tate choral  singing  in  the  churches,  that  Millar  introduced  into  the  edition  of 
1635  the  plan  of  printing  the  different  parts  so  as  to  face  difierent  ways. 
At  that  time  printing  was  costly,  and  it  was  important  that  one  copy  should 
serve  as  many  individuals  as  possible.  Accordingly,  the  *  treble  and  bassus ' 
were  printed  to  look  one  way,  the  *  tenor  and  contra '  to  face  the  other. 
Thus,  four  or  more  persons  sitting  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  square  pews 
of  those  olden  days,  might  use  only  one  book  and  sing  the  difierent  parts. 

The  musical  progress  which  was  made  during  the  century  which  followed 
the  Reformation  must,  in  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  <  sang-schules ' 
which  were  established  in  all  the  burghs  and  principal  towns,  and  the 
teachers  of  which  were  paid  out  of  public  funds.    The  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment of  1579  enacted  that,  <  For  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  art  of 
musik  and  singing,  quhilk  is  almaist  decayit,  and  sail  shortly  decay  without 
tymous  remeid  be  providit,  our  Soverane  Lord,  with  avise  of  his  thrie 
estatis  of  this  present  Parliament,  requestes  the  pro  vest,  bailies,  counsale, 
and  communitie  of  the  maist  speciall  burrowis  of  this  realme,  and  of  the 
patronis  and  provestes  of  the  colleges  quhair  sang-scuilis  are  foundit,  to  erect 
and  set  up  ane  sang-scuill,  with  ane  master  sufiicient  and  able  for  instruction 
of  the  youth  in  the  science  of  musik,  as  they  will  answer  to  his  Hienes  upon 
the  perrell  of  their  fundationis.'    The  same  Parliament  enacted,  that  every 
gentleman  worth  300  merks  of  yearly  rent,  and  all  yeomen  worth  500  pounds 
in  lands  or  goods,  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  Bible  and  psalm-book,  under 
pains  mentioned  in  the  Act.    It  is  known  that  in  Edinburgh  this  Act  was 
enforced,  for  parties  there  were  ordered,  '  for  eschewing  of  all  fraude,'  to  bring 
their  Bibles  and  psalm-books,  to  have  their  names  written  therein  by  the  city 
clerk.    In  reference  to  these  '  sang-scules,'  the  burgh  records  of  Ayr,  Aber- 
deen, Cupar,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Dundee,  Inver- 
ness, Irving,  Lanark,  Stirling,  etc.,  contain  many  curious  notices. 

In  respect  of  its  variety  of  metres,  the  old  Psalter  favourably  compares  . 
with  its  successor.   Jts  harmonic  arrangements  are  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded, in  common  with  all  the  harmonies  of  that  age,  by  modern  improve- 
ments.   But  they  do  no  discredit  to  the  skill  and  competency  of  their 
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authors.  And  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  melodies,  it  may  be  suffi* 
cient  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr  Dihdin,  no  mean  authority,  who 
says  that  Hhey  are  generally  excellent,  and  can  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  countiy ; '  and  adds  that  '  nothing  worthy  of  Scotland  has 
appeared  since  her  Psalter  was  published.'  Dr  JVIainzer  also  has  styled  our 
old  national  psalmody,  '  one  of  the  most  beautiful  musical  remnants  of  the 
Reformation.' 

Ere  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  passed  away,  a  desire 
sprung  up  for  a  new  and  improved  metrical  version.  The  metrical  Psalms 
now  in  use,  for  which  Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  pen  of  an  Englishman, 
Francis  Rous,  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1650,  so  that  the 
old  and  venerable  Psalter,  whose  history  we  have  been  tracing,  continued 
for  nearly  a  century  to  be  the  vehicle  of  Scottish  worship.  During  that 
period,  upwards  of  forty  editions  of  it  are  known  to  have  appeared,  from 
rare  copies  which  have  survived ;  and  it  is  believed  that  some  editions  were 
issued,  of  which  no  relic  has  come  down  to  the  present  time. 

*  Contemplated  as  a  memorial  of  the  past,'  says  Mr  Livingstone,  very 
felicitously,  '  the  old  Psalter  awakens  emotions  similar  to  those  suggested  by 
the  roofless  mouldering  walls  of  the  edifice  in  which  former  generations 
united  in  the  offices  of  devotion,  and  listened  to  the  word  of  life.  We  feel 
that  though  ages  revolve,  and  external  circumstances  change,  the  verities  of 
Scripture,  and  the  essentials  of  Christian  worship,  remain  unaffected  by 
events  or  time.  The  song  of  praise  may  vary  in  its  form,  but  its  nature  and 
substance  continue  the  same  for  ever.  We  feel  that  the  relation  is  close 
between  the  services  of  the  church  militant  below,  and  those  of  the  church 
triumphant  on  high.  The  companies  of  pilgrims  who  sung  these  strains,  as 
they  pressed  on  in  their  Zionward  course,  now  form  part  of  the  mighty 
multitude  gathered  from  many  nations,  who  sing  the  new  song  in  the  new 

Jerusalem  The  most  interesting  aspect  in  which  the  old  version  of 

the  Psalms,  and  its  attendant  music,  can  be  viewed,  is  their  relation  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  in  this  land.  Of  all  its  agencies,  this,  next  to 
the  Bible,  was  most  constantly  in  view,  and  most  extensively  employed. 
That  framework,  which  appears  as  a  petrifaction  now,  was  once  instinct 
with  life  and  power.  These  verses  were  interwoven  with  the  religious  being 
of  the  people,  and  formed  the  wings  on  which  their  pious  feelings  arose  in 
wail  or  triumph  to  heaven.  How  sedulously  were  they  conned  in  childhood! 
How  emulously  recited  in  the  school  and  the  family !  How  vividly  recalled 
in  seasons  of  danger  and  sorrow  I  How  fondly  quoted  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  of  death  I  How  indelibly  were  they  associated  with  critical 
emergencies,  signal  deliverances,  seasons  of  revival,  and  other  memorable 
occasions  in  the  history  of  the  church !  How  largely  did  they  minister  to 
religious  enjoyment,  and  the  progress  of  spiritual  life  in  individual  souls,  as 
sung  from  day  to  day  in  the  family,  and  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in  the 
sanctuary  I  Who  can  tell  how  much  they  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
that  national  character  which,  based  on  Bible  knowledge,  and  surmounted  br 
pious  fervour,  contended  so  successfully  with  superstition  and  tyranny,  and 
stamped  its  impress  so  deeply  on  succeeding  generations  ?  ' 

We  feel  as  if  we  could  scarcely  speak  in  too  eulogistic  terms  of  the  service 
rendered  to  the  antiquarian  literature  of  Scotland,  by  the  publication  of  the 
superb  and  valuable  reprint  which  has  suggested  the  foregoing  observations. 
AU  honour  to  the  men  who  have  had  the  enterprise  to  render  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  Reformation  era  in  our  country,  the  same  kind 
of  service  which  the  Maitland,  Bannatyne,  Spalding,  and  Wodrow  Societies 
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have  performed  for  ancient  manuscripts,  which  stretched  into  the  remote  past, 
and  were  about  to  perish,  by  dragging  them  from  their  obscurity,  shedding  on 
them  the  light  of  careful  research,  and  making  them  available  to  modem  in- 
spection, in  a  form  fitted  to  ensure  their  preservation  for  ages  to  come.  It  is 
well  that  there  have  not  been  wanting  lovers  of  old  Scottish  church-song,  to 
do  for  the  venerable  Psalter  of  our  reforming  ancestors  what  Mr  Havergal, 
formerly  of  Worcester,  did  for  the  Psalter  of  Ravenscroft,  and  what  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society  did  for  the  old  psalmody  of  England,  by  repub- 
lishing Este's  Psalter  of  1592.  In  showing  the  importance  of  this  precious 
work,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  enumerate  its  principal  contents.  The 
body  of  it  consists  of  a  reprint,  in  double  columns,  of  the  1635  edition  of  the 
Psalter,  with  the  harmonic  parts  of  the  music  printed  in  vocal  score.  Tho 
contents  are  prefixed  to  each  Psalm.  The  prose  version  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  is  inserted  in  the  margin.  The  curious  and  amusing  preface  of  the 
editor,  Edward  Millar,  follows  the  thirty-one  <  common  tunes,'  and  three 
tunes  in  reports;  and  the  Psalter  is  followed  by  a  selection  of  spiritual  songs, 
including  the  '  Ten  Commandments,'  '  Lord's  Prayer,'  *  Veni  Creator  Spiri- 
tus,'  '  Song  of  Simeon,'  *  Metrical  Creed,' '  The  Humble  Sute,'  '  The  Lamen- 
tation of  a  Sinner,'  ^  Song  of  the  Virgin,'  and  others.  This  portion  of  the 
volume  is  preceded  by  fac-simile  specimens  of  various  editions,  and  '  conclu- 
sion verses,'  meant  to  be  used  as  a  dismission  psalm,  also  in  fac-simile. 
The  several  dissertations  and  notes,  which  form  the  commencing  portion  of 
the  volume,  are  historical  and  critical,  relating  to  the  literary  and  musical 
materials  of  the  Psalter,  and  tracing  its  history  through  its  various  editions 
from  1564  to  1650. 

Nothing  short  of  a  patient  perusal — no  light  achievement — of  these  ela- 
borate treatises,  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  painstaking 
industry  which  the  editor  and  his  coadjutors  have  brought  to  their  task. 
Never  was  ancient  record  searched  through  and  through,  nor  the  contents 
of  a  valuable  document  analysed,  with  more  lyn-x-eyed  minuteness  of  obser- 
vation ;  never  were  the  diiferences,  however  minute  and  unimportant,  be- 
tween one  edition  and  another,  traced  out  and  catalogued  with  more  assi- 
duity and  earnestness.  The  multitude  of  exact  details,  both  literary  and 
musical,  embraced  in  the  numerous  articles  of  the  Appendix,  proves  that 
the  editor's  assistants,  Messrs  Hately  and  Henderson,  whose  labours  he 
somewhere  acknowledges,  brought  to  their  work  at  once  the  practised  eye 
of  the  compositor,  the  skill  of  the  musician,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lite- 
rary antiquarian.  We  must  also  mention  the  interesting  and  curious  light 
tlirown  by  the  dissertations  and  relative  notes  on  not  a  few  collateral  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  the  sixteenth  and  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  on  the  social  usages  of  Scotland,  and 
the  church  organization  of  the  Beformation  and  post-Reformation  epochs. 
Municipal,  presbyterial,  and  sessional  records, — all  have  been  ransacked  by 
Mr  Livingstone,  with  the  *  prodigious '  patience  of  the  true  antiquarian,  and 
curious  results  have  rewarded  the  search.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  feel  that  the  worthy  editor  has  fully  availed  himself  of  ^  the 
prescriptive  right  of  antiquarianism  to  be'  dry;'  but  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion collected  together  is  great. 

Mr  Euing  has  earned  a  title  to  the  hearty  gratitude  of  all  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  pecuniary  risk  of  such  an  under- 
taking. Nor  can  we  too  much  admire  the  large-minded  liberality  with 
which  he  has  gifted  one  hundred  copies  to  public  libraries  at  home  and 
abroad,  where  the  work  wiU  not  only  be  perpetuated  by  this  means,  but,  it 
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is  to  be  hoped  will  continue  for  many  generations  to  illastrate  to  intelligent 
students  of  history  the  attention  which  the  leaders  of  the  .B«formation  in 
Scotland  paid  to  the  claims  of  psalmodj.  W.  T. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  DAY  TILL  THE  NIGHT  COJVIE. 

*  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work.' — John  ix.  4. 

In  these  words  our  Saviour  declares  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and  his  deep 
devotion  to  its  fulfilment.  We  observe  here  how  He  speaks  of  his  great 
enterprise ;  He  calls  it  '  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  Him/  It  was  a  work 
which  God  devised ;  it  lay  near  his  heart  from  all  eternity ;  and  He  entrusted 
it  to  his  beloved  Son  to  conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Jesus  was  sent  to 
earth,  not  to  do  one  splendid  act,  but  to  perform  this  work  of  his  lifetime. 
He  came  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  to  magnify  God's  law,  to  glorify  God's 
justice,  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin  ;  and  all  this  without  one  defective 
thought  or  erring  action.  This  was  the  arduous,  the  divine  work  of  Him 
that  sent  Him.  We  remark  further,  here,  his  intense  consecration  to  this. 
He  says,  '  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me.'  It  was  a  high 
necessity  under  which  He  was  constrained,  by  his  own  choice ;  impelled  not 
less  by  the  love  of  his  heart  than  by  the  will  of  God.  This  was  the  sove- 
reign bent  of  his  spirit,  to  be  about  his  Father's  business ;  and  it  taught  Him 
to  find  his  purest  enjoyment  in  finishing  the  work  given  Him  to  do.  We, 
too,  have  a  work  assigned  us  by  God,  as  the  task  of  our  life.  We  all  are  here 
in  God's  world,  not  for  idleness,  but  for  work  appointed  us  by  our  great 
Lord,  and  for  which  we  must  give  account  to  Him  when  He  comes  at  the 
evening  hour  to  reckon  with  us.  Let  us,  then,  ponder  well  the  words  of  our 
divine  Master,  and  seek  to  take  them  to  our  heart  as  the  grand  motto  of 
life.  We  may  observe  in  the  words  : — ^The  appointed  work  ; — ^The  limited 
lime  ; — ^The  coming  night. 

I.  The  Appointed  work. 

We  have  work  appointed  for  the  body  and  for  time, — Our  bodies  require  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter,  and  it  is  duty  to  God  to  care  for  his  handiwork. 
Our  homes  need  supply  of  their  daily  wants,  and  it  is  the  divine  will  that 
every  man  provide  for  those  of  his  own  house.  Time  has  its  own  claims, 
and  labour  for  present  things  is  dignified  w^hen  viewed  as  duty  to  the  God 
of  eternity.  Think  not,  when  you  engage  in  daily  toil,  in  the  workshop  or 
the  wareroom,  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  that  you  are  employed  in  work 
beneath  the  dignity  of  your  nature,  or  with  which  religion  has  no  concern. 
Activity  in  lawful  callings  is  appointed  of  God,  and  his  will  prescribing  it, 
exalts  to  a  religious  service  every  work  of  your  hands.  All  here  depends 
on  the  spirit  and  end  for  which  labour  is  pursued.  If  it  is  performed  in 
love  of  the  Father  on  high,  it  is  the  healthful  exercise  of  his  sons ;  if  it  is 
prosecuted  in  forgetf  ulness  of  God,  it  is  the  menial  drudgery  of  the  world's 
slaves.  Labour  in  present  things  is,  so  to  speak,  the  scaffolding  on  which 
you  stand  to  erect  your  dwelling  for  eternity.  If  your  thought  is  employed 
merely  in  rearing  the  scaffolding,  without  doing  anything  on  the  building 
for  the  future,  your  life  is  wasted,  and  you  will  stand  at  last  destitute  of  a  home 
for  ever.  But  if  you  give  heed  to  raise  the  scaffolding  only  as  a  means  to  an 
end, — employing  labour  on  it,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  rear  by  it  a  build- 
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ing  of  hope  for  your  soul,  your  work  in  time  receives  a  dignity,  from  its 
bearing  on  the  issues  of  eternity.  When  you  labour  for  this  high  end,  all 
you  do  in  thought  or  action,  in  merchandise  or  toil,  is  sanctified  as  a  part 
of  your  religion.  Thus  men  of  the  noblest  spirit  and  character,  whose  names 
adorn  the  history  of  our  race,  have  exercised  thought,  and  been  made  meet 
for  heaven  amid  manifold  activities  and  cares  of  earthly  work.  There  is 
Abraham,  the  husbandman,  in  earthly  work  setting  up  his  tent  or  seeking 
pasture  for  his  f  ocks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  he  walks  by  faith,  and  is 
called  *  the  friend  of  God.'  There  is  David,  the  king,  in  earthly  work  de- 
fending Israel  in  battles,  or  giving  decision  in  causes  of  judgment ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  he  grows  in  devotion,  and  is  known  as  ^  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart.'  There  is  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  in  earthly  work  labour- 
ing with  his  hands,  or  selling  the  product  of  his  skill  to  the  merchant ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  he  directs  profound  thoughts  to  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
and  plans  missionary  enterprises  to  go  far  hence  among  the  Gentiles,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Christ.  Thus  it  is  that  the  exhortation  is  addressed  to  us  : 
'  Be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.' 

We  have  work  appointed  for  the  salvation  of  our  soul. — What  can  compare 
with  our  precious  soul,  as  an  object  of  effort  for  its  well-being?  Are  the 
springs  of  labour  elastic  and  powerful,  according  as  the  end  sought  is  near 
and  delir  to  the  heart  ?  Does  the  patriot  labour  for  his  country,  and  the 
father  for  his  children,  and  every  man  for  his  body,  because  the  object  of 
toil  is  intimate  and  endearing  1  What,  then,  should  be  the  intensity  of  our 
labour  for  the  well-being  of  our  soul— dearer  to  us  than  all  else  beside  ?  Our 
soul  is  our  proper  self.  Our  body  is  but  the  tent  in  which  we  dwell,  and 
through  which  we  here  look  on  the  world  without.  But  our  soul  is  the 
living  inhabitant,  immortal  as  its  almighty  Maker.  If,  then,  our  endeavours 
are  incessant  for  the  welfare  of  the  material  tabernacle,  that  no  painful  mes- 
sage may  come  through  its  rent  curtains,  how  earnestly  should  we  work  for 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  indwelling  soul  I  The  soul,  moreover,  is  the 
object  of  anxious  solicitude  for  its  well-being.  It  is  precious,  it  is  fallen,  it  is 
guilty,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  for  ever.  This  is,  therefore,  the  call  that 
conaes  to  you  in  this  condition :  '  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.'  It  is  a  divine  work,  and  needs  to  be  wrought  out  with  fear :  it 
is  a  difficult  work,  and  requires  to  be  wrought  out  with  trembling.  Here 
God  sets  before  you  life  and  salvation  through  his  Son.  He  publishes  to 
you  the  good  news :  '  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self, not  imputing  to  men  their  trespasses.  This  is  the  record,  that  He  hath 
given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.'  This  is  the  gospel  of  your 
salvation.  God  requires  you  to  attend  to  the  truth,  to  believe  the  truth,  to 
obey  the  truth,  to  keep  it  in  memory,  to  stand  in  the  faith  of  it,  till  you  are 
completely  saved.  This  is  the  great  work  by  you  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  all  others,  to  be  prosecuted  with  all  your  strength  of  mind,  what- 
ever else  is  left  undone.  It  is  a  work  of  thought  on  saving  truth,  that  may 
progress  while  your  hands  are  busy  on  other  employ  ;  it  is  a  work  of  will 
in  spiritual  resolves,  that  may  prosper  while  you  are  active  in  your  earthly 
calling.  If  this  is  well  performed,  your  sovereign  business  in  time  is  accom- 
plished to  the  glory  of  God ;  if  this  is  left  undone,  your  whole  existence  on 
earth  is  a  failure,  and  you  go  hence  to  a  lost  and  miserable  eternity.  Think, 
that  in  this  work  you  have  a  present  duty  to  discharge.  You  have  just  now 
to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  or  to  seek  pardon  from  your  judge, 
or  to  increase  in  faith,  in  holiness,  in  hope.  Think,  that  here  you  have  just 
now  a  peculiar  danger  to  shun,  you  have  indwelling  sin  to  mortify,  or 
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temptation  to  oyercome,  or  a  worldl}^  inflaence  to  resist.  Other  works  may 
be  important,  but  this  labour  for  your  salvation  is  the  great  necessity  of  your 
life.  Difficulties  may  beset  you  in  its  prosecution,  allurements  may  beguile 
you  to  delay  it  till  a  more  convenient  season,  but/ ever  remember  that  neces- 
sity is  here  laid  on  you  to  work  in  this  saving  work.  You  may  live  happy 
though  you  are  not  rich,  you  may  die  peacefully  though  you  come  short  in 
worldly  success ;  but  you  are  undone  for  ever,  unless  you  so  run  as  to  obtain 
salvation  for  your  soul.  *  Wherefore,  work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do.' 

We  have  work  appointed  for  the  good  of  others. — ^We  are  here  on  earth,  not 
only  to  secure  our  own  salvation,  but  to  serve  our  generation  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  our  duty  and  privilege  in  this  to  imitate  the  spirit 
of  our  great  Master.  Our  Lord  fed  the  hungry,  healed  the  sick,  wept  with 
the  sorrowful ;  and  is  it  not  a  part  of  his  religion  to  give  bread  to  the  needy, 
to  relieve  the  fatherless,  to  sympathize  with  the  suffering,  to  help  the  dis- 
tressed of  every  name  ?  Our  Lord  instructed  the  ignorant,  reclaimed  the 
wandering,  published  abroad  the  love  of  God  for  the  hope  of  the  sinful ;  and 
are  we  not  bound,  as  his  disciples,  to  spread  divine  knowledge,  to  raise  the 
fallen,  to  compel  sinners  to  come  in,  that  the  house  of  mercy  may  be  filled  ? 
There  is  here  work  for  all,  and  there  is  a  special  work  for  each.  There  is 
error  to  overturn,  and  truth  to  maintain.  There  is  youth  to  instruct,  and 
age  to  relieve.  There  is  sickness  to  visit,  and  sorrow  to  soothe.  There  is 
the  cause  of  God  to  sustain  at  home,  and  the  work  of  missions  to  extend 
abroad.  Every  kind  of  talent  may  here  find  an  appropriate  sphei^e  of  use- 
fulness, where  it  may  do  the  good  that  none  else  can  accomplish,  and  receive, 
too,  its  own  reward.  One  can  employ  the  pen  for  the  Saviour ;  another  can 
use  the  tongue  to  commend  Him  to  sinful  souls.  One  can,  by  powers  of  per- 
suasion, bripg  sinners  to  Christ ;  another,  by  gifts  of  teaching,  can  build  up 
saints  in  their  most  holy  faith.  One  can  honour  Christ  by  activity  in  ser- 
vices ;  another  can  glorify  Him  by  patience  in  suffering.  And  as  there  is 
here  work  for  all,  so  there  is  special  work  for  each.  Say  not  you  lack  means 
or  gifts  for  doing  spiritual  good.  You  can  at  least  live  for  the  Lord ;  and 
He  has  given  living  religion  a  power  for  infiuencing  human  hearts,  that  is 
silent  as  the  falling  dew,  but  is  as  sovereign  in  its  efficacy.  Yea,  besides 
this,  can  you  not  pray  for  the  Saviour  1  can  you  not  speak  a  word  for  Him, 
in  telling  some  one  of  his  mercy  to  you,  and  of  the  freeness  of  his  saving 
grace  ?  It  needs  not  here  so  much  power  of  intellect,  as  love  of  heart  to 
Him  who  died  for  us  on  the  bitter  cross.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
grand  purpose  for  which  God  preserves  our  soul  in  life — to  do  good  in  this 
fallen  world.  We  are  here,  not  to  gather  a  few  comforts  around  us,  and 
then  to  enjoy  them  at  our  ease.  We  are  here,  not  to  make  money,  and 
then  to  live  on  it  in  the  evening  of  our  days.  We  are  here,  not  to  form 
friendships,  and  then  to  say,  '  I  shall  die  in  my  nest,  I  shall  multiply  my  days 
as  the  sand.^  No,  we  are  here  to  work  God's  work,  to  benefit  God's  world, 
to  promote  God's  salvation.  Oh  for  hearts  in  this  work  right  with  Qod ! 
Then  the  inquiry  with  each  of  us  would  be,  not,  Where  shall  I  be  most  com- 
fortable? but,  Where  shall  I  do  most  good?  Then  would  Christ  have  a  people, 
not  evermore  setting  their  own  pleasure  before  his  joy,  their  own  interest 
before  his  glory  ;  but  always  reckoning  themselves  not  their  own, — working 
for  Him,  conducting  business  for  Him,  living  for  Him,  dying  for  Him,  if  by 
any  means  they  might  save  some  for  Him.  Then  might  He  look  on  them 
with  exulting  love,  saying,  *  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they 
shall  show  forth  my  praise.' 
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II.  The  limited  time. 

The  day,  is  the  Ume  of  life. — ^It  is  common  to  speak  of  life  as  a  day.  It 
has  its  morning  of  youth,  its  mid-day  of  manhood,  its  evening  of  old  age. 
The  day  of  life  is  not  an  existence,  or  an  enjoyment  alone ;  it  is  given  us  as 
a  power  for  rising  by  it  to  a  glorious  immortality  in  heaven.  We  have  seen 
the  current  of  a  great  river  employed  as  a  motive  power  to  propel  a  portion 
of  its  stream  upwards  to  a  vast  reservoir,  to  supply  a  populous  city  with 
water,  and  thereby  to  sustain  its  life.  In  like  manner,  the  current  of  our 
present  life  is  to  be  used  as  a  power  wherewith  to  raise  our  souls  to  a 
higher  sphere,  and  thereby  to  perpetuate  their  happy  existence  in  the  city  of 
God.  It  is  affecting  to  reflect,  how  much  of  life  passes  away  with  this  power 
inactive  or  weak  in  operation  for  its  great  end.  Much  of  time  is  passed  in 
childhood,  while  the  mind  is  only  preparing  for  the  task  of  existence. 
Much  of  it  is  spent  in  sleep,  or  with  many  in  sickness,  when  the  soul  is 
unfit  for  laying  hold  of  eternal  life.  If  ye&rs  are  prolonged,  much  of  it 
fleets  away  in  the  decline  of  old  age,  wh^  the  eye  is  dim,  the  memory 
weak,  the  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth.  It  is  all  the  more  needful 
to  work  actively  in  the  prime  and  noon  of  life's  short  day.  Are  you  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  with  your  strength  and  spirits  fresh  ?  Then  come  in  your 
young  hopes  and  readiness  for  action,  give  your  hearts  now  to  Christ  for 
working  out  your  salvation.  Are  you  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  with  your 
hand  strong  for  labour,  and  your  heart  yet  whole  within  you  ?  Then  come 
in  your  mature  faculties  and  acquired  influence,  labour  for  Christ's  name's 
sake  to  be  good,  to  get  good,  to  do  good.  Let  us  all  bear  in  mind  the  pro- 
gress, the  limit,  the  issues  of  the  day  of  life,  and  do  its  work  *  as  the  duty  of 
every  day  requires.' 

The  day,  is  the  season  of  opportunity, — God  gives  a  season  of  opportunity 
for  all  parts  of  our  appointed  work.  He  gives  a  time  of  opportunity  for 
benefiting  others,  and  also  for  securing  saving  blessing  to  ourselves.  The 
provisions  of  mercy  are  made,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  offered ;  it  is  now 
available  for  c^ur  pardon ;  we  are  free  to  take  hold  of  it  for  our  present  accept- 
ance with  God.  He  himself  offers  life  and  salvation  to  us  freely,  personally, 
universally.  '  Repent  and  be  converted,  every  one  of  you,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  remission  of  sins.'  Yea,  more,  the  Spirit  is  striving  in  our  hearts 
to  draw  us  to  Christ  that  we  may  live  for  ever.  In  these  seasons  of  gospel 
opportunity,  we  believe  every  one  among  us  has  a  most  fit  and  favoured 
hour  granted  him  for  being  saved.  Every  year  has  one  spring ;  every  day 
has  one  noon  ;  every  life  has  one  prime  ;  and  so  every  human  being  under 
the  gospel  has  one  special  opportunity  for  receiving  salvation.  It  is  an 
hour  to  which  all  previous  events  in  life  point  forward,  and  to  which  all 
eternity,  in  the  soul's  experience,  shall  point  backward.  It  is  an  hour  which 
some  immortal  spirit,  as  the  eye  is  fixed  on  these  lines,  may  just  now  be 
passing  through  for  better  or  for  worse.  The  word  of  gospel  truth  comes 
on  the  heart  with  peculiar  impression  ;  the  Spirit  strives  with  divine  ear- 
nestness; the  conscience  is  awakened  with  divine  power;  the  undying  soul  is 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  all  heaven  waits  on  the  issue,  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  step  forward  to  eternal  life,  or  backward  to  everlasting  death. 
Oh,  take  heed  that  you  know  this  your  day;  be  sure  you  strive  effectually 
in  this,  your  most  favourable  hour,  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate!  There  are 
three  things  which,  if  improved,  yield  everlasting  good,  but  which,  if  lost, 
can  never  be  recalled, — they  are  time,  Mfe,  and  opportunity.  If  you  work 
to  saving  effect  while  time  lasts,  while  life  continues,  while  opportunity 
endures,  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  your  works  follow  you.  But 
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if  you  allow  the  season  of  your  merciful  visitation  to  pass  unimproved,  your 
soul  is  lost,  and  lost  for  ever.  Let  your  heart  then  feel  the  burden  of  this 
necessity  :  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day- 

The  work  of  God  must  he  performed  as  long  as  the  day  lasts. — *  I  must  work 
while  it  is  day,' — as  long  as  the  day  continues.  In  an  earthly  task,  a  labourer, 
by  early  diligence,  may  finish  the  work  required,  and  enjoy  a  period  of  rest, 
before  the  evening  hour.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  work  of  God.  You  cannot, 
by  present  activity,  purchase  freedom  from  labour  as  your  day  of  life  declines. 
You  have  work  to  do  till  the  day  closes,  and  the  last  hour  strikes.  You 
have  your  own  sanctification  to  carry  on  to  perfection ;  you  have  to  keep 
yourself  in  the  love  of  God ;  you  have  to  look  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life ;  you  have  to  be  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Your  strength  may  fail ;  but  your 
divine  Master  accepts  the  service  of  faithful  age,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of 
pious  youth.  The  world  may  cast  off  its  servants  when  they  bend  under 
the  weight  of  years,  and  the  old  man  may  be  excluded  from  social  circles, 
when  he  can  no  longer  enliven  them,  as  aforetime,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  con- 
verse. But  Christ  takes  pleasure  in  the  service  of  his  people  to  the  very  last ; 
and  He  satisfies  them  with  the  joy  of  his  work  when  all  other  desire  fails. 
Yes,  and  we  are  required  to  work  for  Him  while  life  endures.  It  is  only 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  that  the  labourer  here  may  cease  his  loved  and 
honoured  employ.  Then  he  is  called  up  to  enter  into  his  rest,  and  receive 
^  an  exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.' 

III.  The  coming  night. 

The  evening  cometh,  when  work  is  difficult, — ^In  works  of  time  requiring  great 
skill  and  exactness  of  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  labour  amid  the  gathering 
shades  of  evening  time.  And  so  it  is  difficult  to  labour  in  the  work  of  God 
for  salvation,  amid  the  weakness  and  dimness  of  the  evening  of  life.  Not  a 
few,  indeed,  have  no  evening  at  all,  in  which  they  receive  warning  of 
approaching  night.  Their  sun  sets  suddenly,  and  they  are  hastened  away 
from  life  unto  death.  The  one  moment  they  are  travellers  to  eternity,  the 
next  they  are  its  inhabitants.  There  is  with  them  perhaps  a  mysterious  feel- 
ing at  the  heart,  a  dimness  coming  over  their  eyes,  an  instinctive  throwiug 
out  their  hands  for  help,  a  heavy  groan,  or  a  long  sigh,  the  wheel  is  broken 
at  the  cistern,  and  the  spirit  is  gone  from  the  body  into  the  unseen  world. 
It  is  thus  we  are  often  admonished :  there  is  but  one  step  between  us  and 
death.  And  what  if  usually  a  season  of  sickness  or  old  age  is  given  as 
premonition  of  the  coming  night  ?  How  difficult  it  is  then  to  labour  for  eter  ^ 
nity,  especially  if  this  work  has  not  been  begun  before  I  How  difficult  it  is, 
amid  racking  pains  and  failing  powers,  to  attend  to  Bible  truth,  to  repent  of 
sins  loved  through  a  lifetime,  and  to  flee  to  Christ  with  a  believing  prayer 
for  pardon  I  How  difficult  it  is  to  begin  to  seek  the  Saviour  amid  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age,  or  to  learn  what  you  must  do  to  be  saved  ;  yea,  to  do  it 
amid  all  the  agitation  of  leaving  the  world  and  entering  on  eternity !  This 
work  requires  all  the  clearness  of  your  mind  in  its  best  days,  all  the  strength 
of  your  soul  in  its  fullest  powers ;  what  delusion,  then,  can  equal  that  of 
postponing  it  to  the  last  illness  as  a  chosen  season  for  commencing  it  and 
carrying  it  to  completion  I  How  difficult  must  it  be  to  perform  this  good 
work  when  heart  and  flesh  are  fainting,  and  when  the  mortal  lies  stricken 
and  wounded  by  the  dart  of  death  I 

TAc  night  cometh,  when  no  work  can  be  done. — ^The  night  of  death  cometh.  It 
will  come  to  us  all  soon.  A  few  hours  may,  and  a  few  years  must,  terminate 
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for  ever  our  life  on  earth.    *  What  is  our  life  1  it  is  even  as  a  vapour  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  while,  and  then  vanisheth  away.'    The  night  may 
come  on  us  unexpectedly.    In  the  midst  of  business,  in  the  prospect  of  en- 
joyment, while  youth  or  health  is  still  ours,  the  cry  may  be  heard :  *  Be- 
hold, the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  Him.'  And  then  when  death 
calls  us  hence,  no  work  for  eternity  can  be  done.    Time  is  closed,  eternity 
begins;  opportunity  is  past,  account  must  be  rendered  ;  probation  is  ended, 
and  the  responsible  being  goes  hence  to  receive  his  eternal  doom.    *  What 
then  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  knowledge, 
nor  device,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  art  going.'    Oh,  what  a 
change  is  experienced  in  crossing  into  the  invisible  state!    On  this  side  the 
line,  a  man  may  pray,  may  receive  pardon ;  he  hears 'the  voice  of  mercy,  he 
ie  invited  to  the  Saviour  for  life.    On  the  other  side,  he  may  pray  no  more, 
may  receive  forgiveness  no  more ;  the  call  of  grace  is  silent,  the  door  of 
salvation  is  shut.    What  a  change  has  that  man  passed  through  who  has 
just  now  taken  his  place  at  the  bar  of  God !    A  few  moments  since,  as  he 
lay  on  his  deathbed,  he  might  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  be  saved  ; 
the  whole  promises  of  the  gospel,  all  the  gifts  of  grace,  were  free  to  him  in 
Christ  Jesus.    An  earnest  minister  perhaps  sat  beside  him,  entreating  him 
to  '  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;'  a 
weeping  wife  perhaps  stood  by  to  commend  these  last  appeals  by  looks  of 
speechless  love ;  but  now  all  is  over,  he  has  gone  from  the  sphere  of  grace  to 
the  throne  of  judgment,  and  if  not  saved  before,  he  can  never  be  saved  now. 
Yea,  the  night  cometh, — there  is  no  stopping  its  advance,  there  is  no  throw- 
ing back  its  mystic  shadows.    Remember,  while  you  enjoy  the  day,  and 
walk  in  its  sunshine,  the  night  cometh.    It  cometh  not  alone  to  others,  it 
cometh  to  you,  and  will  soon  draw  you  within  its  darkness.    Look  there- 
fore for  it,  prepare  for  it ;  it  cometh  near  and  still  nearer.    Let  this  then  be 
your  earnest  purpose :  *  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it 
is  day ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 

This  subject  addresses  solemn  counsel  to  all.  It  says  to  the  young : 
*  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh  in  which  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them.'  Waste  not  the  prime  of  your  life  in  vanities,  in  neglect- 
ing religion,  in  the  pleasures  of  sin.  But  come  to  Christ  in  your  early  days ; 
enter  now  into  the  narrow  way,  and  the  Lord  of  it  will  make  you  happy  to 
all  eternity.  This  theme  says  to  those  in  middle  life :  *  To-day,  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts ;  spend  not  your  day  of  grace  in  the 
cares  of  the  world,  or  in  laying  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth.  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.*  This  subject  says  to  the  aged :  '  Give  gloiy  to 
the  Lord  your  God  before  He  causeth  darkness,  and  before  your  feet 
stumble  on  the  dark  mountains.'  Everything  conspires  to  remind  you  that 
the  niglit  cometh.  The  shadows  are  lengthening  around  you ;  the  labourers 
are  going  home.  *  Those  that  look  out  at  the  windows  are  darkened,  the 
strong  men  bow  themselves,  the  sound  of  the  grinders  is  low.'  Arise,  then, 
and  prepare  for  the  end.  Have  your  loins  girt,  and  your  lamps  burning, 
and  be.ye  as  *  servants  that  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord.' 

DUNSE.  W.  R. 
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CASES  OF  SPIRITUAL  DEPRESSION. 

BY  THE  REV.  DR  M^GAVIN,  DUNDEE. 
No.  II. 

{Continued frontpage  486.) 

BEREAVED  AND  BROKEN  HEARTS. 

The  afflictions  of  providence  fall  with  varied  severity,  and  with  diverse 
results,  on  our  fellow-creatures.  Some  seem  to  have  an  unfailing  elasticity, 
which  soon  rebounds  from  unHer  every  blow,  and  recovers  its  wonted  equa- 
nimity. Sad  as  is  the  dejection  of  the  bereaved,  it  is  not  so  sad  as  the  want 
of  it.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  most  probably  other  ministers  can 
confirm  the  testimony,  that  in  some  exceptional  cases,  in  visiting  supposed 
mourners  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  consolation  was  out  of  place,  and 
rebuke  would  have  been  more  seasonable.  Causes  might  be  found  for  this 
in  the  case  of  those  whose  lives  have  embittered  the  loves  of  relatives,  or  (in 
consequence  of  long  imbecility)  whose  death  has  been  a  relief  equally  to  the 
sufferer  and  survivors.  But  in  no  case  is  there  any  excuse  for  heartlessness ; 
and  the  surprise  is  not  greater  than  the  indignation,  when  ministers  have 
been  told  in  houses  of  recent  bereavement,  that  *  it  would  be  a  pity  for  them 
to  return,  as  there  was  really  no  occasion  for  their  services  or  when  the 
new-made  widows  have  met  spiritual  condolences  with  a  smile,  saying  that 
really  the  minister  must  have  felt  the  bereavement  more  than  they  did. 

One  modern  writer  has  sarcastically  said,  <  tliat  there  are  no  broken 
hearts  now-a-days;'  but,  like  all  severe  sayings,  this  is  strictly  untrue. 
Generally,  grief  errs  by  excess,  and  requires  to  be  restrained.  Its  effects 
on  some  minds  are  remarkable.  One  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man,  living  in  the  country,  was  such  a  model  of  thrifty  activity  and  cleanli- 
ness, that  it  was  common  for  me  to  take  visitors  to  her  cottage  to  admire 
its  constant  and  perfect  order.  It  happened  that  one  of  her  children,  three 
years  of  age,  stumbled  into  an  open  well,  which  stood  before  the  door,  and 
it  was  drowned  before  she  found  it.  From  that  hour  the  lively,  active,  and 
apparently  godly  woman,  became  a  careless  and  inactive  slattern,  regardless 
of  personal  appearance,  negligent  of  her  house  and  family,  and  an  absentee 
from  all  religious  duties.  No  exhortation  would  rouse  her,  no  rebukes 
seemed  to  improve  her.  She  brooded  lonelily  in  her  corner ;  met  all  argument 
with  the  statement  that  she  was  her  child's  murderer,  and  that  she  must  be 
punished  for  her  sins ;  and,  while  sane  on  dvery  other  subject,  for  years  she 
persistently  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  only  shortly  before  her  death 
indicated  any  willingness  to  listen  to  the  invitations  and  promises  of  mercy. 

There  was  a  woman  who,  when  first  known  to  me,  was  a  happy  wife,  with 
a  large  circle  of  children,  among  whom  she  acted  as  a  mother  in  Israel, 
with  exemplary  regard  to  religious  ordinances.  But  sorrow,  with  successive 
suvges,  swept  one  after  another  of  all  her  sons  away,  and  then  her  husband, 
in  circumstances  of  great  bitterness.  The  visitations  seemed  to  be  met  at 
the  time  with  Christian  meekness  ;  but  gradually  her  whole  nature  seemed 
to  change,  until,  querulous,  intermeddling,  and  troublesome,  she  became 
a  burden  to  her  friends,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood ;  religion 
in  her  seeming  to  have  lost  its  attractiveness,  and  to  survive  only  in 
murmurings  against  God  and  all  her  friends.    It  is  difficult  in  such  instances 
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to  determine  whether  the  early  profession  of  piety  was  insincere,  so  that  it 
needed  only  the  ordeal  of  affliction  to  prove  its  hollowness,  or  whether  the 
mind,  being  clouded  by  distress,  had  become  so  disordered  as  to  distort  the 
workings  of  religion,  and  to  lessen  if  not  to  suspend  responsibility.  But  it 
is  a  painful  fact,  under  either  conclusion,  when  the  last  state  of  any  pro- 
fessor is  worse  than  the  first. 

Some  cases  are  mistaken  for  spiritual  maladies,  which  are  simply  incipient 
madness,  and  which  an  earlier  application  of  medical  treatment  or  restraint 
might  arrest,  if  not  remove.  There  was  a  poor  man,  with  a  wife  and 
young  family  depending  on  him,  once  smitten  down  by  fever,  who  exhibited 
none  of  the  usual  unconsciousness ;  but  with  quiet  plausibility  induced  his 
wife  to  leave  him  for  a  moment,  that  she  might  fetch  a  drink  of  fresh  water 
from  the  well,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  three  stairs  where  they  resided. 
On  reaching  the  area  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  she  found  her  husband 
lying  in  his  night-clothes,  with  his  spine  fractured.  Immediately  on  her 
leaving  the  room,  he  had  nsen  from  bed,  lifted  the  window,  and  leaped  out. 
The  shock  to  the  poor  woman,  so  suddenly  finding  herself  a  widow,  was 
deep  and  abiding.  A  dark  melancholy  settled  on  her,  which  baffled  all 
ordinary  appliances  of  the  gospel  truth,  which  she  had  previously  known  and 
prized.  She  spoke  calmly  and  sanely,  for  some  weeks,  on  God's  providential 
dealings  with  her,  and  nothing  was  visibly  peculiar,  except  an  acute  and 
morbid  ingenuity  to  turn  everything  into  a  dispensation  of  judgment  to  her, 
which,  she  said,  she  deserved  and  must  endure.  Beginning  to  doubt  her 
soundness  of  mind,  I  went  one  morning  early  to  her  house.  I  saw  her  three 
young  children  sitting  with  startled  and  awe-struck  looks.  The  mother  was 
standing  furiously  brandishing  a  large  broom,  and  uttering  some  unintelli- 
gible commands.  The  youngest  boy  seeing  my  astonishment,  crept  to  my 
side,  and  with  a  mystenous  and  confidential  air,  whispered,  '  We  have  had 
such  a  night  of  it.  The  house  got  full  of  witches,  and  mother  has  been 
cleverly  putting  them  out  all  night.'  The  poor  woman  had  become  a 
violent  maniac,  and  it  was  the  last  night  she  ever  spent  with  her  children. 
For  many  years  she  has  been  one  of  the  most  furious  maniacs  in  our  asylum  ^ 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  she  had  been  less  left  to  her  lonely 
sorrow  in'  its  first  stages  and  scenes,  her  distress  might  have  been  less  hope- 
less in  its  issue. 

SPIRITUAL  CAUSES  OF  DEJECTION. 

It  is  indubitable  that  if  morbid  feelings,  acting  on  over-sensitive  natures, 
dethrone  the  reason,  there  is  yet  a  healthful  measure  of  spiritual  concern 
that  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  soul.  If  it  be  true  that  every  sinner  is 
obnoxious  to  wrath,  and  that  every  man  is  a  sinner,  then,  until  he  finds 
salvation,  security  is  madness.  It  is  the  callousness  of  the  criminal  on  the 
brink  of  execution.  It  required  on  the  part  of  God  a  vast  expenditure  of 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  provide  a  salvation  for  man,  and  surely  it 
IS  not  too  much  to  expect  thaS  we  give  ourselves  earnestly  and  resolutely 
to  possess  it.  Spiritual  concern  is  essentially  introductory  to  spiritual 
peace,  just  as  the  pestilential  vapours  of  our  atmosphere  are  only  swept  away 
by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  or  exploded  by  the  thunderbolt.  Spiritual 
anxiety,  within  certain  limits,  is  lawful,  but  not  dejection.  Depression, 
properly  so  called,  is  the  disease,  of  what  in  the  healthy  subject  is  sound 
and  hopeful  concern.  It  arises  (in  connection,  of  course,  with  physical 
causes)  invariably  from  incorrect  notions  of  Scripture,  of  God,  and  of  our 
own  hearts. 
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PERSONAL  SINS. 


The  conscience  of  evil  is  the  ruling  cause  from  which  spring  all  distract- 
ing terrors ;  it  is  the  central  fire  which  kindles,  convulses,  or  consumes  the 
soul  of  the  transgressor.  In  almost  every  anxious  spirit  the  first  statement 
usually  is,  *  But  I  am  such  a  sinner.'  This  is  very  likely  spoken  by  a  young 
and  lovely  maiden,  whose  virtuous  mind,  and  spotless  life,  are  as  beautiful  as 
her  countenance.  But  although  that  soul  is  untainted  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
it  is  distracted,  because  its  conscious  possessor  has  begun  to  feel  that  God 
who  framed  it  for  himself  has  been  driven  from  it,  and  never  been  permitted 
to  occupy  it  as  his  own  temple ;  that  it  has  been  possessed  and  filled  by  the 
vanities  of  earth,  in  preference  to  God,  its  best  friend,  and  to  divine  things ; 
and  that  it  can  never  more  be  at  peace  until  it  be  forgiven,  and  cleansed, 
and  renewed.  Now,  it  would  be  as  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of  truth,  as 
cruel  to  that  young  person's  real  peace,  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  her  sense 
of  her  sinfulness,  or  to  subdue  her  convictions.  These  are  not  excessive ; 
and  it  is  kind  to  tell  her  calmly  and  deliberately  that  God  has  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  enormity  and  malignity  of  her  sinfulness  than  ever  she  can  have, 
as  well  as  of  her  utter  inability  either  to  repair  its  damage,  to  lessen  its 
amount,  or  to  avert  its  vengeance  ;  that  it  is  for  these  very  reasons  that  God 
spared  not  his  own  son,  but  gave  Him  up  to  the  death  for  us  all ;  and  that, 
because  nothing  less,  nothing  else,  could  accomplish  salvation,  this  is  infallible 
and  all-sufficient.  Therefore,  although  it  be  a  surprise  and  discovery  to  that 
young  heart  to  know  itself  a  sinner,  God,  who  knew  and  saw  it  all  from  the 
first,  has  for  this  special  sinfulness  provided  a  Saviour ;  so  that  no  persons  in 
bis  presence  can  be  lost  simply  because  they  are  sinners,  seeing  that  for 
every  sin  there  is  a  remedy  in  his  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  but  that,  also,  no 
consciousness  of  sin  can  save  any  one,  and  each  of  us  only  can  be  saved  by 
the  hearty  acceptance  of  Christ.  Let  that  young  anxious  soul  sit  down 
before  these  truths,  to  study  until  she  embrace  them ;  then  shall  the  last 
shadow  of  dejection  disappear,  and  along  with  a  keener  consciousness  than 
ever  of  the  evil  of  sin,  shall  be  found  a  sublime  confidence  in  a  Saviour 
God,  who  fills  her  soul  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 


is  a  common  complaint  of  despondent  spirits.  They  have  heard,  seen,  or 
read  of  the  ecstasies  of  spiritual  happiness  which  some  Christians  have 
enjoyed,  and  because  they  have  never  known  distinct  joy  in  God,  they 
conclude  that  they  have  never  '  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.'  This 
frame  is  most  frequently  found  among  phlegmatic  and  uneducated  persons, 
who  are  not  acute  to  analyse  spiritual  distinctions,  or  accustomed  to  weigh 
arguments.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  convince  them  that  the  measure  of 
conscious  joy  may  depend  quite  as  much  on  the  natural  temperament  as  on 
the  strength  of  faith  ;  that  some  souls  are,  like  certain  instruments,  pitched 
only  on  the  minor  key,  and  are  fitted  for  solemn  rather  than  lively  music ; 
that  we  are  not  always  accurate  judges  of  the  real  or  relative  enjoyment  of 
ourselves  or  others  ;  that,  after  all,  the  safety  of  the  soul  or  its  sanctity  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  conscious  comfort  as  in  loving  trustfulness,  and  that, 
therefore,  if  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  look  away  from  our  own  moods 
and  emotions,  and  by  patience  of  faith,  endurance  of  prayer,  and  strength 
of  hope,  seek  for  the  blessing,  and  we  shall  find  it. 

One  worthy  Christian  sought  frequent  conference  in  distress,  because  he 
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had  never  been  distracted  and  chastened.  He  could  not,  he  said,  belong  to 
Christ,  because  he  had  never  been  scourged  in  the  reception  (Heb.  xii.  6). 
This  conviction  was  so  inveterate,  that  no  argument  founded  on  the  nature 
of  discipline,  and  the  analysis  of  Scripture,  seemed  to  touch  it ;  because  still 
the  fact  remained,  that  his  life  had  been  smooth,  without  external  turmoil, 
and  almost  without  a  sorrow.  It  was  a  great  discovery  to  this  person  to 
be  told  that  God  was  seriously  chastising  him  by  this  mental  uneasiness, 
and  that  his  anxiety  of  soul,  in  the  absence  of  external  inflictions,  was 
really  more  distressing  to  him  than  temporal  calamities  were  to  many  who 
had  to  endure  them.  The  relief  of  this  conviction,  as  he  was  forewarned, 
was  soon  followed  by  genuine  distresses  in  such  measure  as  almost  to  over- 
whelm him  ;  and  the  result  only  serves  to  prove  that  where  no  real  sorrows 
exist,  we  are  in  danger  of  creating  them  ;  and  that  the  afflictions  which  are 
purely  ideal  are  often  worse  to  bear  or  to  cure  than  direct  chastisements. 
It  is  surely  a  characteristic,  as  creditable  as  rare,  to  have  no  sorrow  except 
the  fear  of  not  being  numbered  among  the  people  of  God,  and  to  be  anxious 
even  to  be  chastened  in  Order  to  be  assured  of  divine  acceptance.  It  will 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  from  such  initiatory  ordeal,  came  forth  afterwards 
a  beautifully  consistent  and  happy  piety,  which  never  ceased  to  bless  God 
for  its  early  conflict;  although  it  never  sought  to  recall  it. 


as  they  are  technically  termed,  form  a  fruitful  source  of  spiritual  depres- 
sion to  many.  Solicitations  to  sin  are  common  to  all  natures ;  but,  from 
constitutional  tendency,  or  peculiar  positions  in  providence,  they  make 
frightful  assaults  on  some,  so  as  to  embitter  their  lives,  and  sometimes  to 
endanger  their  reason.  Those  who  receive  the  Scriptures  in  their  integrity, 
cannot  doubt  that  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  is  still  discernible  in  many  of 
these  secret  conflicts  of  human  spirits  against  evil  (Eph.  vi.  1 2  ;  1  Peter 
V.  8).  In  the  malignity  of  these  spiritual  wickednesses  against  God,  it  seems 
common  to  disturb  the  peace  of  God's  children,  since  they  cannot  destroy 
them ;  and  in  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  there  are 
mental  phenomena  which  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  merely  physical 
causes.  We  refer  not  merely  to  the  common  promptings  of  guilty  appetite, 
favoured  by  circumstances,  as  well  as  secret  inclination ;  but  specially  to 
those  suggestions  to  blasphemy  and  profaneness  which  are  not  unknown  to 
minds  of  highest  education  and  finest  texture,  and  which  spring  from  no 
visible  or  surrounding  influences.  In  the  life  of  Bunyan,  we  are  informed 
of  extreme  experience  of  this  nature,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
attributing  it  to  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  to  proximate  insanity. 
There  is  more  of  similar  spiritual  conflict  in  the  present  age,  than  the 
sufferers  are  willing  to  confess,  or  the  world  can  ever  know.  We  can 
number  its  victims  among  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  varied  ranks ;  and 
its  features,  although  differing  in  aggravations,  are  all  of  similar  character. 

The  treatment  must  be  strictly  . scriptural ;  reminding  them  that  their  case 
is  common,  being  fully  known  to  apostles  and  holiest  ones ;  that  God  has 
fully  provided  against  such  assaults,  and  that  his  saints,  most  severely  tried, 
have  come  forth  victors  (1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Rom.  xvi.  20).  Not 
less  is  it  to  be  insisted  on,  that  solicitations  to  sin  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  sin  itself,  because  '  not  that  which  entereth  into  the  man  defileth  him.' 
Only  consent  to  these  wicked  inducements,  and  the  entertainment  of  them 
constitutes  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God.    Hence,  resistance  to  temptation, 
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however  painful  and  distressing,  so  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  our 
estrangement  from  God,  certifies  that  we  are  not  forsaken  of  Him,  inasmuch 
as  this  opposition  to  sin,  and  loathing  of  it,  could  only  come  and  be  sustained 
of  God's  Spirit  within  us.  There  ought  to  be  no  cessation  of  conflict  while 
personal  corruption  remains ;  and  it  is  surely  not  incompatible  with  true 
happiness  for  the  warrior  to  fight  for  the  blessing  of  an  honourable  peace. 
Above  all,  continual  dependence  upon  Grod,  and  devout  appeals  to  his 
help,  must  be  inculcated  on  all  who  would  hope  to  be  delivered  from  the 
dejection  incident  to  temptations.  He  who  is  stronger  than  the  strong  man, 
alone  can  despoil  him  of  his  terrors ;  and  of  many  such  cases  that  have 
come  under  the  writer's  notice,  every  one  has  had  a  happy  deliverance, 
where  the  reason  was  not  dethroned.  ^  Howbeit,  this  kind  cometh  not  forth 
but  by  prayer  and  fasting.' 

THE  IDEA  OF  DIVINE  DESERTION 

appears  to  form  an  abiding  shadow  in  the  scenes  of  spiritual  gloom.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  this  language  in  the  history  of  many 
complainers.  To  most  of  them  it  seems  synonymous  with  the  suspension 
of  spiritual  gladness,  or  the  loss  of  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  service  of 
God.  Without  denying  the  awful  fact,  that  God  sometimes  withholds  from 
men  the  light  of  his  countenance — returning  to  his  place  that  they  may  seek 
Him,  or  hiding  his  face,  so  that  He  will  not  hear ;  it  yet  seems  more  than 
questionable  that  ever  divine  desertion  really  can  be  verified  from  Scripture. 
The  case  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15)  is  scarcely  in  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
previous  history  of  this  man,  and  the  surrounding  context,  show  that  the 
spiritual  experience  of  Saul  referred  rather  to  oracular  manifestations  than 
to  saving  grace ;  and  that,  while  he  had  sought  God  for  guidance  in  public 
acts,  he  did  not  even  then  ask  for  his  renewing  influence,  but  only  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  issues  of  the  impending  battle.  It  is  indubitable,  that  by 
wilful  apostasy  men  seek  to  '  quench  the  Spirit,'  and  God  has  no  more 
pleasure  in  them,  and  that,  when  '  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots/ 
their  case  is  the  most  deplorable  and  hopeless  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  ex- 
perience ;  but  this  is  something  very  different  from  mourning  an  absent  God, 
and  longing  for  restoration  to  his  conscious  favour  and  communion.  That 
God  should  sovereignly  withdraw  himself  from  those  whom  He  loves,  is  to 
charge  Him  with  capriciousness,  if  not  cruelty.  Our  sins  only  '  separate 
between  us  and  God,  and  our  iniquities  hide  his  face  that  He  will  not  hear.' 
If,  therefore,  '  the  consolations  of  God  be  small '  with  any  one,  is  it  not 
^  because  there  is  some  secret  thing  with  us?'  Let  us  search  and  try  our 
ways,  and  turn  again  unto  the  Lord.  Of  very  many  who  have  been  known 
to  the  writer,  at  some  time,  to  be  all  but  in  despair  from  this  cause,  there  is 
not  one  that  gave  evidence  of  sincerity,  who  did  not  emerge  from  the  cloud 
into  *  clear  shining.'  God  has  never  said,  and  He  never  will,  to  any  of  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  '  Seek  ye  my  face  in  vain  ;'  and  even  those  who  *  walk  in 
darkness,  and  have  no  light,'  shall  find  Him  '  when  they  search  for  Him  with 
all  their  hearts.' 


THE  SIN  AGAINST  THE  HOLT  GHOST 


is  a  frequent  personal  char^l  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  write  bitter 
things  against  themselves.  But,  besides  that  this  sin  is  so  obscure  that  no 
one,  on  light  grounds,  is  entitled  to  charge  it  against  himself  or  others,  and 
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is  to  be  rebuked  if  be  persist  in  it  without  proof,  it  is  also  plain  tbat, 
^vlmtever  tbeorj  of  explanation  we  adopt  as  to  the  nature  of  this  sin,  it  can 
only  belong  to  those  who  lightly  speak  evil  of  Christ,  and  reject  from  them- 
selves  persistently  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  so  that  it  can  have  no 
place  in  the  diseased  souls  which  are  most  forward  to  charge  themselves 
with  its  criminality,  and  in  every  such  case  is  to  be  treated  as  a  chimera 
and  a  delusion.  Every  sin  is  deadly,  and  there  is  none  more  grievous  than 
when  committed  by  those  who  have  been  redeemed ;  but  we  are  not  there- 
fore to  conclude  that,  in  each  instance  of  backsliding,  the  unforgiven  sin 
has  been  committed,  otherwise  none  could  be  saved ;  neither  are  we  to 
confound,  with  every  ordinary  lapse,  that  one  remarkable  sin  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  must  be  rare,  if  indeed  its  commission  be  hot  exclusively 
confined  to  the  age  of  miracles. 

THE  DEPRESSION  INCIDENT  TO  ADVANCED  TEARS. 

When  life  begins  to  wane,  its  currents  to  flow  fleebly,  and  its  friendships 
and  enjoyments  to  have  become  curtailed,  or  chilled,  by  change  and  death, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  spirits  flag,  that  faith  itself  sometimes  seems  to 
be  enfeebled  in  the  general  decay  of  the  mental  powers,  and  that,  in  some, 
even  '  a  horror  of  deep  darkness '  spreads  over  the  soul,  as  ^  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  are  lengthened  out.'  Increasing  infirmities  blunt  alike  mental 
acuteness  and  accurate  spiritual  analysis,  so  that  it  would  be  unkind 
as  well  as  unjust  to  judge  some  old  people  by  their  own  estimate. 
Occasionally,  undoubtedly,  aged  dejection  is  judicial,,  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinctive retribution  for  lifelong  neglect  of  God.  Not  unfrequently,  also, 
have  we  found  its  densest  shadows  to  gather  around  the  couch  of  those 
whose  early  religious  life  was  clouded  by  covetousness,  or  an  undue 
clinging  to  the  world.  Retribijtion  was  clearly  manifest,  when  a  Saviour, 
too  little  loved,  refused  at  once  to  fill  the  void  which  a  too  greedily  loved 
world  was  no  longer  able  to  fill ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  penalty  which  some 
pay  for  their  penuriousness,  when,  by  cleaving  to  the  world,  they  endanger 
their  future  peace,  and  hope  of  a  better  life. 

It  is  sad  when  the  decay  of  the  natural  powers  seems  to  invade  the  region 
of  faith  also,  until  it  is  in  danger  of  letting  go  its  anchor-hold.  We  have 
many  beautiful  examples  of  the  converse  of  this,  in  which  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit  shine  out  with  unwojnted  brilliancy,  in  proportion  as  the  natural 
powers  fail — 

*As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light  we  never  saw  by  day.* 
But  when,  not  unfrequently,  we  find  it  otherwise,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  piety  is  not  doubtful,  it  will  invariably  be  discovered  to  arise  either 
from  confused  notions  as  to  the  true  object  of  faith,  which  is  Christ  and  his 
finished  work  only,  or  from  an  undue  desire  to  realize  the  comforts  of  faith, 
rather  than  to  cherish  its  exercise.  In  Scotland,  we  often  hear  from  aged 
and  feeble  saints  the  complaint:  *  Oh,  sir,  if  I  had  only  faith  to  believe !'  for- 
getting at  once  that  faith  and  belief  are  synonymous,  and  that  while  faith  is  a 
grace  to  be  sought  from  God,  it  is  no  less  a  duty  which  we  are  commanded 
to  fulfil,  there  being  no  greater  dishonour  to  God  than  the  sin  of  unbelief. 

In  some  aged  and  honoured  saints  the  outlet  of  life  is  occasionally  hardly 
beset  by  fierce  temptations  to  curse  God  and  die,  or  at  least  to  resign  all 
hope  of  their  own  salvation.  This  gloomy  depression,  so  nearly  akin  to 
despair,  in  most  cases,  could  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  and  is  generally 
found  to  accompany  softening  of  the  brain,  or  creeping  paralysis.   It  is  often 
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very  severe  and  obstinate.  To  reason  with  it,  not  unusually,  is  only  to 
aggravate  its  sorrows,  because  it  has  partially  lost  the  power  to  appreciate  or 
to  retain  an  argument ;  and  you  might  manage  to  dispel  doubts  at  night, 
which  in  the  morning  you  find  to  have  returned  with  double  violence. 
Sometimes  gentle  rallying — we  had  almost  said  skilful  raillery — ^is  a  useful 
weapon  with  such  patients,  although,  of  course,  it  must  be  very  sparingly 
and  tenderly  introduced.  A  dear  and  honoured  friend,  who  was  as  much 
beloved  for  his  Christian  virtues,  as  he  was  honoured  for  his  genius,  was 
clouded  in  his  last  infirmities  with  the  fears  of  future  perdition,  until  one 
day  it  was  ventured  to  be  said  to  him, '  What  would  you  do  in  hell  ?  Could 
you  live  with  those  who,  night  and  day,  revile  your  God  and  Saviour  t 
Could  you  join  with  them  in  their  blasphemies  ?  Could — '  All  the  while 
of  this  detail,  the  countenance  of  the  aged  Christian  was  filled  with  an  ex- 
pression of  loathing  and  horror,  and  he  arrested  the  speaker,  eagerly  crying, 
'  No,  no,  I  could  not  exist  in  such  company,  it  would  be  intolerable.'  *  I 
knew  this,  and  God  knows  it  too,'  was  the  ready  response.  '  He  has  long 
been  preparing  you  for  the  company  of  the  holy,  although  He  has  not 
always  given  you  the  comfort  of  knowing  it.'  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  tempest  ceased  ere  the  voyage  was  over,  and  as  the  stricken  one 
passed  away,  the  clouds  parted,  and  he  entered  into  peace. 

In  all  such  or  similar  cases,  it  is  essential  to  divert  the  patient  from  his 
own  state  and  experience,  to  the  attraction  and  glory  of  a  Saviour's  love 
and  mediatorial  offices.  If  the  thoughts  can  once  be  filled  with  the  contem- 
plation of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  in  his  all-sufficient  sacrifice  and  infallible 
intercession,  the  brooding  soul  must  soon  and  insensibly  become  disen- 
chanted of  its  sorrows,  so  as,  with  burdens  lightened,  and  liberated  from  its 
bonds,  '  to  walk  abroad  at  liberty,'  to  run  in  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments with  enlarged  heart,  '  to  walk  in  the  light,'  and  *  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  alway.' 


from  God  is  really  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  causes  of  spiritual  de- 
spondency. A  conscience  void  of  offence,  both  toward  God  and  man,  is 
essential  to  true  and  abiding  peace.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  our  ChrisUan 
profession  has  been  marred  by  deserting  first  love,  and  first  works,  and  we 
go  forward  to  meet  death,  surrounded  by  restrained  prayers,  stified  convic- 
tions, and  compromised  obligations  and  vows,  how  can  we  hope  for  less 
than  serious  anxiety  and  alarm  at  last,  as  to  our  real  state  before  God  ? 
It  depresses  a  minister's  own  soul,  continually  to  meet,  in  sick  chambers 
and  scenes  of  death,  with  those  who,  having  made  solemn  professions  of 
religion  years  before,  turn  round  at  last  to  tell  that  they  have  lived  to  frus- 
trate all  early  hopes  and  promises,  and  that  nothing  is  left  them  but  agoniz- 
ing reproaches  over  blighted  love  and  a  starved  spirituality.  When  we 
learn  in  what  defection  many  Christian  professors  live,  we  do  wonder,  not 
that  so  many  of  them  go  down  to  death  amidst  clouds  and  darkness,  but 
that,  where  backsliders  are  so  numerous,  so  few  lay  it  to  heart.  If  we 
habitually  treat  a  friend  slightingly,  can  we  expect  him,  in  our  extremity, 
to  act  as  our  confidential  counsellor  and  loving  executor  ?  When  piety  for 
years  has  been  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  we  must 
expect  it  to  become  a  deformed,  dwarfish,  and  unhappy  changeling,  if, 
indeed,  it  does  not  perish  prematurely  under  this  habitual  ill-usage.  Illus- 
trative cases  are  not  needed  to  confirm  this  sad  testimony,  because  the 
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examples  are  daily  to  be  found  around  us,  and  their  name  is  legion,  while 
the  details  would  only  be  the  harassing  repetition  of  some  of  the  darkest 
scenes  already  recorded. 

In  the  solemn  review  of  this  most  important  theme,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  nicest  discrimination,  and  skilful,  as 
well  as  kindly  treatment,  in  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased.  A  want  of 
prudent  treatment  may  aggravate  first  symptoms  into  insanity,  or  may  in- 
durate madness  into  its  most  obstinate  and  incurable  forms.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  amiable  but  unhappy  Cowper's  mental  malady  was 
grievously  mismanaged  equally  in  its  incipient  and  closing  stages,  so  as  to 
aggravate  his  despair.  It  is  well  for  the  present  age  that  the  kindly  genius 
of  Christianity  has  greatly  improved  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  our  land,  and  directed  a  more  considerate  and  scientific  management  of 
all  disorders  incident  to  the  nervous  system.  All  of  us  can  recollect  the 
scorn  or  cruelty  that  attended  the  unhappy  victims  of  these  maladies,  much 
of  it  being  attributable  to  the  false  or  injudicious  notions  even  of  well- 
meaning  people.  We  once  knew  a  friend,  who  had  a  dear  relative  subject 
to  melancholia.  He  had  no  patience  with  such  a  thing ;  it  was  all  nonsense  ; 
and  he  was  quite  determined  he  would  soon  put  it  out  of  her.  In  consequence 
of  bantering  and  badgering  the  poor  timid  girl,  her  malady  became  aggra- 
vated into  decided  suicidal  tendency.  This,  however,  only  further  incensed  her 
brother;  and  he  was  quite  determined  to  cure  her  of  this  also,  by  pretended 
compliance  with  her  wish,  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  drowning  her.  He 
madly  took  her  to  a  deep  pool  of  a  sequestered  river,  nominally  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  ;  but  none  of  his  friends  could  ever  forget  his  horror  and  regret 
at  the  issue,  when  her  determined  resolution  to  die  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  hers ;  and  her  disappointment  at  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  deed,  roused  her  at  once  into  a  furious  maniac,  whose  surviving  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  be  concentrated  into  intense  malignity  against  her 
brother's  cruel  deceit. 

Finally,  if  spiritual  depression  in  its  essential  features  be  disagreeable, 
and  no  one  can  desire  it  for  its  own  sake,  there  is  yet  one  thing  more  dis- 
tressing still,  viz.  the  entire  absence  of  spiritual  anxiety  from  those  sinners 
who  have  most  reason  to  be  concerned  about  their  condition.  If  men  will 
perish,  rather  let  them  go  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  the  fate  which  they  have  chosen,  than  that  they  sink 
into  unconscious  doom  under  spiritual  stupor.  In  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
men  are  reconciled  to  those  awful  convulsions  of  storm  or  thundershock,  by 
which  some  lives  may  be  sacrificed,  while  the  general  salubrity  and  public 
health  are  promoted  ;  so  also,  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  we  must  be  devoutly 
submissive,  if  some  individuals  seemingly  are  consumed  ot  terrors,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  compelled  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  that  all 
others  may  *  hear,  and  fear,  and  be  obedient,  and  do  no  more  wickedly.* 


The  Sabbath  Question;  Historical,  Scrip-  and  is  characterized  by  vigour  and  ability, 

tural,  and  Practical.   By  Rev.  Jambs  It  bears  about  it,  however,  unmistakeablo 

MacGregor,  Free  High  Church,  Paisley,  evidences  of  haste,  and  is  not  by  any 

Edinburgh :  Duncan  Grant.  1866.  means  SO  valuable  as  Mr  MacGregor  could 

This  book  has  been  called  forth  by  the  have  made  it,  had  he  taken  time  to 

rash  and  injudicious  speech  of  DrMacleod,  method  zd   and  arrange  his  materials. 
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Without  being  so  scrupulous  to  use  up 
every  scrap  which  he  had  already  written 
on  the  subject  in  the  Daily  Review  and 
British  and  Foreign  Quarterly^  he  might 
have  contrived  to  have  given  much  more 
unity  and  power  to  his  reasonings.  Most 
people  will  imagine  too,  that  in  an  encounter 
of  this  sort,  one  adversary  is  enough  at  a 
time,  so  that  he  might  well  have  omitted 
the  epilogue  on  Principal  TuUoch's  recent 
pamphlet,  which  has  only  a  very  reniote 
connection  with  the  Sabbath  question. 
With  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  book 
is  a  good  one,  and  will  repay  perusal. 

To  THE  Pbofanb  Sweabbr  :  *  Fears'  won't 

'  damn,'  but  Souls  will. 
How  DOTou  Spbkd  toub  Sabbaths?  To 

Scotsmen  in  England. 
The  Religion  fob  a  Deathbed  :  A  True 

Narrative.  By  the  Rev.  Robbbt  Bbown, 

Newcastle. 

Paisley :  J.  and  R.  Parlane. 
If  we  consider  what  a  vast  amount  of 
good  may  be  done  by  the  circulation  of  a 
well- written  tract,  the  production  of  such 
a  work,  small  though  it  be,  will  appear  an 
object  worthy  of  the  very  highest  Christian 
ambition.  It  is  because,  in  the  present 
case,  we  think  this  has  been  accomplished 
that  we  deviate  from  our  usual  custom, 
and  notice  the  tiny  leaflets  and  the  little 
book  named  above.  We  commend  these 
tracts  as  really  fitted  to  be  usefal,  and 
would  be  happy  greatly  to  extend  their 
circulation,  which  we  are  glad  to  learn 
has  already  been  large. 

The  Cbitical  English  Testament;  being 
an  adaptation  of  Bengel's  *  Gnomon.' 
With  numerous  notes,  showing  the  re- 
sults of  modem  Criticism  and  Exefiesis. 
Edited  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacklet,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  James  Hawes,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II. 

Alexander  Strahan,  London  and  New  York.  1866. 

The  immortal  Bengel  requires  no  com- 
mendation to  any  student  of  the  Scriptures. 
Perhaps  no  name  stands  higher  in  the 
annals  of  biblical  literature.  He  was  a  man 
as  admirable  for  Christian  piety  as  great 
in  exegetical  sagacity.  He  died  in  1751, 
gently  falling  asleep  with  the  words  'Lord 
Jesus,  I  am  thine,  living  or  dead,'  on  his 
lips.  His  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  often  reprinted,  and  its  value  has 
been  acknowledged  by  scholars  and  theo- 
logians of  every  school.  The  notes  are 
8hort,  but  often  condense  in  a  few  words  a 
whole  paragraph  of  meaning,  and  by  a 
single  happy  phrase  dispense  with  the 


necessity  of  a  minute  exegesis.  Written 
originally  in  Latin,  it  has  been  translated 
both  into  Gkrman  and  into  English. 

The  Gnomon  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
work ;  but,  as  the  editors  remark,  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Gnomon,  and  that,  since  that 
time,  biblical  criticism  has  made  vast 
advances,  naturally  deteriorates  from  the 
value  of  Bengel's  work,  and  the  reliance 
which  the  student  can  place  upon  it. 
Some  means  required  to  be  taken  to  supply 
the  student  with  a  reliable  text,  while  set- 
ting before  him  a  sound  and  concise  com- 
mentary upon  it.  The  plan  has  therefore 
been  adopted,of  incorporating  with  Bengel's 
Gnomon  the  important  results  of  modern 
textual  criticism,  more  especially  as  re- 
presented by  the  works  of  Tischendorf, 
Alford,  and  others,  which  are  inserted  in 
brackets  wherever  required.  Thus  the  aim 
of  the  work  before  us  is  to  put  into  the 
English  reader's  hands,  a  lucid,  concise,  and 
reliable  commentary  on  the  teachings  and 
text  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  translation  of  the  Gnomon  is  an 
entirely  new  one.  It  is  presented  without 
abridgment  or  omission,  except  of  argu- 
ments, based  upon  readings  since  Bengel's 
time  proved  to  be  corrupt,  and  abandoned 
by  the  general  consent  of  theological 
scholars.  But  the  omissions  thus  neces- 
sitated do  not  extend  to  as  much  as  one 
page  per  cent,  of  the  original  Latin  work. 
And  the  editors  have  incorporated  many 
references  both  to  Scripture  and  to  critical 
writers,  also  occasional  explanatory  clauses, 
where  a  mere  translation  of  the  author's 
very  terse  Latinity  would  not  enable  the 
general  reader  to  grasp  his  meaning,  and 
some  original  notes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  short  ac- 
count that  the  work  is  a  popular  work  for 
ministers,  students,  teachers,  and  Bible 
readers  generally.  The  authorized  English 
version  is  the  basis  of  comparison  through- 
out ;  and  the  work  is  so  constructed  as  that 
the  English  reader,  with  that  version  in 
his  hand,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
Greek,  may  understand  the  precise  results 
of  modem  criticism  in  revising  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament.  Such  is  the  plan  of 
the  work.  The  editors  are  men  fully 
competent  for  the  task ;  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, after  considerable  examination  of 
the  result  of  their  labours'  in  the  two 
volumes  now  published,  they  have  produced 
a  work  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
minister's  and  student's  table.  A  vast 
quantity  of  matter  is  condensed  into  small 
space ;  and  the  typography  is  admirably 
correct  and  tasteful. 
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.  PRE8BTTERIAL  FAOCBBDIKOS. 

Aberdeen, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
9th  October,  when  the  consideration  of 
Dr  M'Crie's  application  to  be  placed  on 
the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund  was  resumed. 
It  was  found  that  the  congregation  of  Old 
Meldrum  offered  nothing  farther  to  the 
applicant  than  the  liferent  of  the  manse 
and  garden,  as  agreed  on  when  a  modera- 
tion for  a  colleague  was  asked.  The  pres- 
bytery  held  this  as  suitable  to  the  ability 
and  circumstances  of  the  congregation^ 
and  authorized  the  clerk  to  sign  the  re- 
commendation of  the  application  in  name 
of  the  presbytery.  Appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  examine  into  the  state  of  manse 
accommodation  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery — ^Mr  Sangster,  Aberdeen,  con- 
vener. Besumed  consideration  of  report 
on  Union,  when  the  following  suggestions 
were  offered  by  Rev.  E.  Bankine : — '  That 
the  articles  of  agreement  under  the  first 
head  of  programme  are  uncalled  for ;  and 
that  the  whole  subject  as  to  the  province 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  regard  to  religion 
be  left  an  open  question.'  Bev.  J.  M^Eer- 
row :  That  since  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  are 
acknowledged  by  all  concerned  as  contain- 
ing the  sense  in  which  they  understand 
the  word  of  God,  discussion  or  determina- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  subordinate 
standards  of  the  church  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 2.  That  the  union  be  a  union  of 
the  churches  in  their  integrity,  and  that 
the  relation  of  the  ministry  and  congrega- 
tions beyond  the  limits  of  Scotland  to  the 
united  church  be  the  same  as  those  within 
Scotland.  3.  That  inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion as  to  Grovemment  grants  for  education 
is  a  practical  question,  whereas,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  negotiating 
churches,  the  question  referred  to  under 
the  first  head  of  programme  is  one  merely 
of  theory,  this  question  in  any  subsequent 
consideration  be  set  apart.'  A  committee 
yv&8  appointed  to  consider  aU  the  sagges- 
tions  proposed,  and  bring  up  a  report  at 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held .  on  Tuesday  13th 
November.  - 

Annandale,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
£cclefechan  on  the  20th  ult. — theBev.  Jas. 
C.  Meiklejohn,  moderator.  The  clerk  re- 
ported that  he  had  fulfilled  the  presbytery's 
instructions, and  communicated  to  theBev. 
George  Thomson,  that  the  Bigg  congrega- 
tion had  agreed  to  request  that  he  be 
located  among  them  for  twelve  months. 


Mr  Thomson,  being  present,  was  heard, 
and  intimated  that  he  could  not  accept 
of  the  invitation  to  be  located  for  twelve 
months.  The  presbytery  heard  with  deep 
regret  the  decision  to  which  Mr  Thomson 
had  come,  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
express  their  high  sense  of  the  diligence 
and  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  prose- 
cuted his  labours  during  the  last  sixteen 
months.  In  the  view  of  the  presbytery, 
his  labours  have  been  attended  with  as 
much  success  as,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  congregation,  could  have  been  expected. 
The  presbytery  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Union.  Members 
being  fully  heard,  and  several  series  of 
resolutions  having  been  submitted,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  which  brought  in 
the  following,  which  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  :  *  1.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  ascer- 
tained substantial  agreement  in  the  nego- 
tiating churches  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  this  presbytery,  believing  the 
matters  of  ascertained  difference  to  be 
of  subordinate  importance,  cordially  ap- 
prove of  the  proposed  union.  2.  Inas- 
much as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  not,  in  its  authorized  formulas,  laid 
down  any  doctrine  respecting  the  civil 
magistrate's  duty  in  relation  to  religion 
and  the  Christian  church,  and  has  not  em- 
powered the  Union  Committee  to  define  its 
position  in  this  matter,  this  presbytery 
would  suggest  to  the  committee  to  cease 
from  all  iurtherattempts  to  ascertain  points 
of  agreement  or  difference,  and  rather  direct 
their  attention  to  ascertain  whether  the  dif- 
ferences in  question  can  be  made  matters  of 
forbearance,  as  they  have  always  been  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  3.  With 
reference  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  seeing 
that  the  several  sections  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee have  signified  their  adherence  to  the 
statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
that  the  language  of  the  Confession  shall  be 
taken  as  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
views  held  by  this  chnrob,  and  that  the 
declaration  of  an  honest  acceptance  of  the 
Confession  shall  be  held  as  decisive  of 
agreement  on  grounds  of  doctrine.  4. 
With  reference  to  the  support  of  gospel 
ordinances,  that  this  presbytery  recom- 
mend the  committee  to  labour  towards  the 
more  complete  maturing  of  a  scheme  that 
shall  retain  all  the  experienced  advan- 
tages of  congregational  responsibility  and 
energy,  while  giving  a  fuller  development 
to  the  liberality  of  all  the  congregations. 
5.  Inasmuch  as  this  church  has  not,  by  its 
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supreme  coart,  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain 
the  Tiews  of  its  members  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  church,  if  united,  to  ministers 
and  congregations  beyond  the  limits  of 
Scotland,  the  committee  be  recommeoded 
neither  to  make  nor  accept  proposals  that 
would  involve  the  cutting  off  of  any  section 
of  the  church  from  its  ministry  and  mem- 
bership, and  that  they  leave  the  whole 
question  open  for  the  decision  of  the 
bynod.  And  6.  While  making  these  sug- 
gestions, this  presbytery  desire  to  express 
to  the  committee  their  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  diligence,  faithfulness,  and 
Christian  spirit  with  which  they  have 
laboured  to  attain  the  great  and  desirable 
object  for  which  they  were  appointed,  and 
desire  for  them  the  continued  grace  and 
guidance  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
in  their  future  deliberations.'  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Eccle- 
fechan  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
lOch  of  October — the  Be  v.  John  Stark, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  clerk  reported 
that  he  had  received  through  the  Rev. 
D.  Ogilvie,  two  books  on  Christian 
giving,  and  he  was  instructed  to  return 
thanks  to  the  generous  donors.  Mr  Lind- 
say, student,  was,  at  his  own  request, 
transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee. 
The  subject  of  union  with  other  Presby- 
terian churches  was  resumed.  The  mem- 
bers present  who  had  not  spoken  at  the 
previous  meeting,  now  delivered  their 
sentiments — speaking  generally  in  favour 
of  the  union,  but  urging  the  necessity  of 
some  delay  to  clear  away  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Rev.  Andrew  Robertson,  as  con- 
vener, read  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  embody  the  suggestions  of 
the  presbytery  to  the  Union  Committee  of 
Synod.  The  suggestions  were  considered 
seriatim,  and  agreed  to  as  follows:  'That 
this  presbytery  cordially  approve  of  the 
present  efforts  to  effect  a  union,  on  a  scrip- 
tural basis,  of  the  unendowed  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  country;  express  their 
confidence  in  the  committee  appointed  to 
act  in  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  having  considered  the  re- 
port transmitted  by  the  Synod  to  presby- 
teries, submit  to  that  committee  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: — 1.  That  the  com- 
mittee should  endeavour  to  ascertain  and 
exhibit  more  explicitly  than  is  done  in 
their  present  report,  the  views  existing  in 
the  different  churches  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  civil  government  to  religion 
and  the  church  of  Christ,  so  as  to  remove 
what  may  be  deemed  ambiguous,  or  ex- 
ceptionable, especially  in  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  under  this  head  of  programme. 
And,  further,  that  in  reference  to  such 
diversity  of  opinion  as  may  be  found  to 


exist  respecting  the  power  and  province  of 
civil  rulers  in  matters  of  religion,  the  com- 
mittee should  declare  that  this  ought  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  forbearance  in  the 
event  of  the  churches  proceeding  to  frame 
a  basis  of  union.  2.  That  the  committee,  in 
dealing  with  any  other  matter  of  doctrine, 
as  under  the  second  head  of  programme, 
should  be  guided  by  a  reference  to  the  re* 
cognised  standards  of  this  church ;  but 
that,  should  inqbiry  be  made  into  current 
interpretations  of  these  documents,  such 
inquiry  should  be  extended  to  the  pub- 
lished and  uncensured  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations of  members  of  the  several 
churches  negotiating,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
latitude  of  opinion  hitherto  tolerated,  and 
henceforth  to  be  tolerated  as  consistent 
with  substantial  doctrinal  harmony.  3. 
That,  inasmuch  as  the  statement  under  the 
fifth  head  of  program me> — viz.  "  They  all 
further  agree  in  the  subordinate  principle, 
that  in  matters  not  vital,  uniformity  in 
public  worship  ought  to  be  observed," — is 
indefinite,  and  may  be  interpreted  to  the 
undue  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  congre- 
gations in  regard  to  minor  observances, 
the  committee  should  modify,  or  alter, 
this  statement,  so  as  to  obviate  these  ob- 
jections, and  should  in  any  future  state- 
ment reserve  the  same  amount  of  liberty 
in  matters  not  vital,  as  is  presently  enjoyed 
in  this  church.  4.  That,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  education  as  under  the 
sixth  head  of  programme,  the  committee 
should  endeavour  to  bring  out  explicitly 
how  far  the  negotiating  churches  agree  or 
differ  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state 
to  provide  from  the  national  resources  for 
the  training  of  the  young,  and  if  this  is 
admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  application  of 
the  public  funds,  that  care  be  taken  to 
guard  the  generally  received  principle  in 
this  church,  that  it  is  not  the  province 
of  civil  government  to  teach  religion  to 
the  subject.  5.  That  under  the  seventh 
head  of  programme,  the  committee  should 
not  approve  of  any  proposition  which 
would  make  the  participation  by  congre- 
gations in  any  financial  scheme  a  condi- 
tion of  church  connection,  but  should 
assert  the  present  liberty  of  congregations 
in  regard  to  their  own  financial  arrange- 
ments. And,  further,  that  considering  the 
vast  importance  of  preserving  the  intimate 
relation  between  each  pastor  and  the  people 
of  his  charge,  the  committee  should  be  at 
pains  to  make  those  with  whom  they  are 
negotiating  distinctly  aware  of  the  strong 
feeling  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  is  known  to  cherish  on  the  subject 
of  congregational  contribution  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  should 
commend  the  present  mode  of  supplement- 
ing weak  congregations,  with  such  modifi^ 
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cations  as  may  be  suggested  hj  consider- 
iDg  the  plans  of  the  other  churches,  and  as 
may  be  required  by  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  United  Church.  6.  That 
with  respect  ito  the  extent  of  the  United 
Church,  the  committee  should  take  special 
care  to  maintain  the  numerical  integrity 
of  the  churches  now  negotiating  for  union/ 
The  subject  of  stipends  was  resumed,  but, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  adjourn  the  dis- 
cassion  to  next  meeting  of  pl'esbytery, 
which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  of  November.  It  was  agreed 
that  congregations  be  recommended  to  re- 
cognise the  special  dealings  of  God  with 
this  nation  in  the  present  harvest. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  23d  October — the  Rev.  Alexander 
Maclean,  moderator.  Certificates  were 
read  from  the  professors  in  behalf  of  Messrs 
loglis,  Lindsay,  and  Neish  of  the  third 
year,  and  Thomas  Anderson  of  the  second 
year,  who  had  regularly  attended  the  Hall. 
Appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the 
studies  of  the  students  for  the  coming  year 
—the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  convener.  Ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  presbytery  to  deal 
persuasively  with  those  congregations  in 
the  bounds  whose  stipends  might  be  raised, 
without  external  aid,  to  the  sum  of  £150 — 
the  Rev.  John  Muir,  convener.  Granted 
a  petition  from  first  congregation.  Bell 
Street,  Dundee,  for  a  moderation.  Ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  John  C.  Baxter  to  preach 
and  preside  in  said  moderation  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  5th  November,  at 
7  o'clock.  Took  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Union,  when  resolutions,  con- 
taining instructions  to  our  committee,  were 
submitted  by  Messrs  Stirling,  Russell, 
Baxter,  and.Muir.  After  consideration,  it 
was  moved  and  adopted  that  a  committee 
of  presbytery  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
resolutions  submitted,  and  to  frame  a  series 
of  resolutions  from  them,  to  be  presented 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  court 
at  its  next  meeting,  on  Tuesday  the  20tb 
November. 

Dunfermline. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  16th  of  October — Dr  Johnston,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  Entered  on  the  conside- 
ration of  the  subject  of  union  with  the 
Free  and  other  churches,  negotiating  with 
that  object  in  view.  In  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Michael,  a  paper 
prepared  by  him  on  the  subject  was  read ; 
in  the  conclusion  of  which  he  stated  some 
suggestions  to  be  proposed  to  the  Union 
Committee.  The  Rev.  Dr  Johnston  also 
proposed  certain  resolutions  to  be  laid  be- 
fore them.  After  the  meeting  had  been 
addressed  at  some  length  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs  M'Dowall,  Yoiing,  Reid,  Fleming, 
Graham,  Jarvie,  and  Mr  Thomas  Law, 
elder,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  debate 


till  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  resolutions  that 
had  been  proposed.  The  several  speakers 
seemed  desirous  for  the  union,  provided  it 
could  be  attained  without  any  compromise 
of  the  essential  principles  of  our  creed  and 
church,  and  by  the  leading  points  of  dif- 
ference between  them  and  others  being 
made  matters  of  forbearance.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary  re- 
specting the  increase  of  stipend  in  certain 
specified  congregations  in  the  presbytery, 
which  it  was  agreed  should  lie  on  the  table 
till  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  to  be  held 
on  the  18th  of  December. 

Edinburgh. — ^The  presbytery  met  on  6th 
November — Rev.  Mr  Gemmell,  moderator* 
Dr  Feddie  reported  that  he  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  College  Street  Church,  when 
the  congregation  unanimously  called  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Sprott,  FoUokshaws.  The  call 
was  signed  by  886  members  and  154  ad* 
herents.  Messrs  W.  Inglis,  John  Dickson, 
and  others,  appeared  as  commissioners  for 
the  congregation.  The  call  was  sustained, 
and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  prosecute 
it  before  the  Fresbytery  of  Glasgow.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr  Charles  Jerdan, 
Dalkeith,  declining  the  call  to  the  second 
congregation  in  Dunbar.  A  petition  was 
read  from  the  Howgate  congregaition,  pray- 
ing for  one  to  moderate  in  a  call.  Com- 
missioners stated  that  the  stipend  to  be 
given  was  JC140,  with  JCIO  for  sacramental 
expenses,  also  a  manse  and  glebe,  and 
a  valuable  minister's  library.  It  was  re- 
solved to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion ^  and  the  meeting  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  i9th  instant,  Mr 
M^Eerrow  to  act  as  moderator.  The 
presbytery  then  resumed  the  debate,  ad- 
journed from  last  meeting,  on  the  Union 
question,  when,  after  several  members  had 
spoken,  it  was  agreed  again  to  adjourn  ; 
and  meantime  appoint  a  committee  who 
might  consider  the  various  sets  of  resolu- 
tions proposed,  and  bring  up  a  report 
thereon.  Rev.  A.  Gardiner,  for  the  com- 
mittee on  North  Richmond  Street  case,  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  able  to  effect  no 
arrangement  in  the  matter  entrusted  to 
them,  and  they  were  accordingly  dis- 
charged. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  16th  October — the 
Rev.  James  Scott,  moderator.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr  George  Robson,  preacher, 
intimating  his  acceptance  of  the  call  from 
the  Union  Street  congregation,  Inver- 
ness, to  be  colleague  and  successor  to 
their  esteemed  pastor.  Mr  Robson  being 
present,  gave  in  trial  exercises  for  or- 
dination assigned  him  at  last  meeting, 
with  all  of  which  the  members  of  presby- 
tery were  highly  satisfied,  and  his  ordiua- 
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tion  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  14ih  Noyember — ^Mr  Lind  to 
preach,  Mr  Scott  to  offer  ap  the  ordina- 
tion prayer,  Mr  Bisset  to  address  the 
newly-ordained  pastor,  and  Mr  Watson 
the  people.  Mr  Bisset  reported  that  he 
had,  according  to  appointment,  visited 
Chapel  Hill,  and  held  a  meeting  with 
the  congregation  with  reference  to  their 
present  circamstances.  A  commnnication 
having  been  read  from  the  congregation, 
asking  the  continued  sympathy  and  aid  of 
the  presbytery  under  the  prolonged  afflic- 
tion of  their  esteemed  pastor,  Mr  Ferrier 
was  appointed  to  visit  Chapel  Hill  on  an 
early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
particularly  to  the  con^egation  the  views 
of  the  presbytery  with  reference  to  the 
arrangements  requiring  to  be  made  in 
their  present  distressing  circumstances. 
From  the  time  occupied  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  matters,  it  was 
found  necessary  tO  postpone  the  discussion 
intended  to  be  held  with  reference  to  the 
raising  of  ministers'  stipends,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Union  question,  till  next 
ordinary  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Forres 
on  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath 
of  December. — ^The  presbytery  met  again 
at  Inverness  on  Wednesday,  the  14th 
November;  in  Union  Street  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr  George  Rob- 
son,  preacher,  as  colleague  and  successor 
to  the  Rev.  James  Scott.  There  were  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  along  with  the  mem- 
bers of  presbytery,  of  whom  there  was  a 
full  attendance,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robson,  Glas- 
gow; the  Rev.  Henry  Renton,  Eelso^  the 
Rev.  William  Boyd,  Milnathort ;  and  the 
Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  Dalkeith.  Mr  Lind 
having  preached  from  Prov.  viii.  31,  'And 
his  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men,' 
Mr  Scott  offered  up  the  ordimition  prayer, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr  Robson  was 
solemnly  set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  to  the  co-pastorate  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  after  which  Mr  Bisset  addressed 
the  newly-ordained  pastor,  and  Mr  Wat- 
sun  the  people.  There  was  a  good  atten- 
dance on  the  occatiion,  and  the  services 
were  conducted  with  distinguished  ability, 
appropriateness,  and  impressiveness.  In 
the  evening,  a  soiree  was  held  in  the  church, 
which  was  filled  to  overflowing — the  Rev. 
James  Scott  in  the  chair.  Highly  interest- 
ing addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs  Renton,  Boyd,  and  Ferguson,  Rev. 
Dr  Robson,  Rev.  Messrs  Fraser  and  Suther- 
land, of  the  Free  Church,  Inverness,  and 
by  two  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation, 
Messrs  Morrison  and  Davidson,  the  former 
of  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
presented  to  Mr  Robbon,  in  name  of  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  a  handsome 
pulpit  gown  and  cassock,  which  Mr  Robson 


acknowledged  in  a  suitable  and  feeling 
manner.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe, 
both  during  the  first  part  of  the  day  and 
in  the  evening,  the  cordial  satisfaction 
shown  both  by  the  congregation  and  by 
their  senior  pastor  (who  has  laboured 
among  them  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
and  fiaithfulness  during  upwards  of  forty- 
five  years)  in  the  Interesting  and  solemn 
proceedings  of  the  day. 

Falkirk. — The  presbytery  met  on  the 
30th  October — the  Rev.  A.  W.  Garmichael, 
moderator.    The   Rev.  William  Miller 
reported  that  he  had  implemented  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbytery,  by  preaching  and 
moderating  in  a  call  at  Dennyloanbead  on 
the  15th  October,  and  that  the  call  was 
nnanimons  in  favour  of  Mr  Charles  Jer- 
dan,  probationer.   The  call  was  subscribed 
by  240  members,  and  the  paper  of  ad- 
herence by  55  persons.    The  presbytery 
approved  of  the  moderator's  conduct,  and 
sostained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel  call. 
This  call  has  now  been  accepted  by  Mr 
Jerdan.   Mr  Baird,  convener  of  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draw  up  resolations  em- 
bodying suggestions  to  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  Union,  laid  the 
resolutions  on  the  table.   After  lengthened 
discussion,  the  presbytery  adopted  the  re- 
solutions, and  ordered  their  transmission 
to  the  committee.   The  two  following  are 
the  principal  resolutions:—!.  Inasmuch 
as  the  *  Articles  of  Agreement '  are  vague 
and  ambiguous,  and  susceptible  of  different 
interpretations  by  the  different  negotiat- 
ing parties,  inasmuch  as  they  would,  if 
sanctioned  by  the  churches,  form  rather 
an  addition  to  our  standards  than  an  ex- 
planation of  what  these  standards  contaio, 
and  thus  far  bind  us  in  a  matter  that  is 
now  open,  and  inasmuch  as  they  would 
be  unnecessary,  if  the  points  of  differeoce 
were  clearly  stated,  this  presbytery  re- 
commend to  the  Union  Committee  to  give 
their  special  attention  to  Hhe  statements 
as  to  distinctive  principles ; '  to  revise 
these,  and  express  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  form  of  brief  and  distinct  proposi- 
tions, quoting  alongside  of  each  proposi- 
tion the  part  or  parts  of  the  subordinate 
standards  on  which  such  proposition  is 
based ;  and  that  these  sti^tements  thus  re- 
vised, be  submitted  to  the  respective  su- 
preme courts  for  approval,  and  that  after 
such  approval,  the  decision  of  the  churches 
be  solicited  upon  the  following  issue: 
Is  it  possible,  with  the  view  to  union,  to 
make  these  *  distinctive  principles '  an  open 
question  as  matter  of  forbearance?  2. 
Recommend  the  committee  to  refer  smpU- 
citeii  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms, as  exhibiting  the  sense  in  which  we 
understand  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  re- 
ference to  *  human  depravity,'  *the  atone- 
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tnent,'  and  ^  the  Spirit's  work;*  the  de- 
mand for  any  farther  statement  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  churches  seeming  to 
imply  a  doubt  either  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  standards^  or  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  adhered  to  them.  Mr  John  E. 
H.  Thomson  -  delivered  a  sermon,  which 
was  sustained  as  part  of  trials  for  licence. 

Galloway, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  9th 
October,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr  Smith, 
moderator,  who  also  conducted  devotional 
exercises.  The  Bev.  J ohn  Monro  tenderidd 
his  resignation  of  the  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Creetown.  The  presbytery  or- 
dered it  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  appointed 
Mr  Clark  to  preach  at  Creetown  on  Sab- 
bath first,  notify  this  to  the  congregation, 
and  summon  them  to  appear  by  commis- 
sioners for  their  interest  at  next  meeting. 
The  presbytery  entered  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  Union, 
and  took  up  the  first  head  of  programme, 
as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  jomt  com- 
mittee; and  after  Messrs  Matthews,  Squair, 
and  Dunlop  had  expressed  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject, — by  the  two  formerof  whom, 
motions  were  laid  upon  the  table, — it  was 
agreed  to  delay  the  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  till  next  meeting,  on  6th  No- 
vember.— ^The  presbytery  again  met.  De- 
votional exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr 
Matthews.  Found  th  at  the  collection  for  the 
Synod  Fund  bad  been  made,  or  was  about 
to  be  made,  by  all  the  congregations.  Mr 
Clark  reported  that  he  had  fulfilled  the 
appointment  of  presbytery  in  connection 
with  Mr  Monro's  demission.  Commis- 
sioners from  the  con(;regation  of  Creetown 
were  present.  Mr  Monro  stated  that  he 
still  adhered  to  his  resignation.  The 
commissioners  reported  that  the  congrega- 
tion had  agreed  to  offer  no  objection  to  Mr 
Monro's  demission  being  accepted.  This 
being  agreed  to  by  the  presbytery,  Mr 
Pullar  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  mode- 
rator pronounced  the  pastoral  relation  be- 
tween Mr  Monro  and  the  congregation  to 
be  dissolved.  Mr  Monro  requested  that 
his  name  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  proba- 
tioners, and  this  the  presbytery  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend.  Mr  Smith 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  church  vacant, 
and  Mr  Squair  to  moderate  in  the  session, 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  secure 
supply  of  preachers.  The  presbytery  re- 
sumed consideration  of  the  remit  anent 
Union.  In  addition  to  the  motions  already 
on  the  table,  Mr  Hogarth  proposed  a  series 
of  resolutions  ;  and  after  lengthened  dis- 
cussion, in  which  almost  all  the  members 
took  part,  it  was  agreed  to  delay  coming 
to  a  finding  till  next  meeting;  it  being 
understood  that  the  discussion  was  now 
closed^  and  that  Messrs  Matthews,  Squair, 
and  Hogarth,  would  then  submit  .their 


motions  as  amended  or  extended  by  them- 
selves. Agreed  to  meet  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Sabbath  of  December. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  13th 
Novenaber — Rev.  J.  G.  Stewart,  moderator. 
Mr  Stark  reported  that  he  had  moderated 
in  a  call  at  Old  Kilpatrick  on  Monday,  5i  h 
inst.,  when  Mr  James  Lamb,  preacher,  was 
elected  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Kev. 
James  Russel.  The  call,  signed  by  109 
members,  along  with  papers  of  adherence 
signed  by  15  ordinary  hearers,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  presbytery.  Mr  David 
M^Cowan,  elder,  read  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  convener,  on  the 
subject  of  augmenting  stipends  under  £150 
per  annum.  The  report  bore  that,  before 
the  committee's  appointment,  twenty- three 
congregations  in  the  presbytery  gave  their 
ministers  severally  less  than  £150  stipend  ; 
that  ten  of  these,  as  they  receive  supple- 
ment from  the  Home  Mission  Fund,  hnd 
not  been  communicated  with  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  that  of  the  other  thirteen,  twelve 
had  sent  replies  to  the  communications 
sent  them ;  that  one  of  these  had  now 
added  jCIO  to  their  stipend,  making  i% 
along  with  the  allowance  for  manse,  £150  ; 
that  three  had  raised  the  stipend  to  the 
£150 ;  that  one  had  raised  it  to  £160  ;  that 
one  had  agreed  to  increase  it  in  1867  ;  thut 
five  had  expressed  inability  to  make  any 
advance ;  and  that  one  preferred  to  let  the 
stipend  remain  as  it  is.  The  committee 
had  proposed  to  send  deputations  to  two 
of  the  congregations,  but  intervening  cir- 
cumstan<^es  rendered  it  unadvisable  to 
press  this  proposal.  The  report  concluded 
as  follows:  *  The  committee  feel  satisfied 
that  nothing  more  can  be  done  with  those 
congregations  comprehended  within  the 
presbytery's  remit.  It  has,  however,  oc- 
curred to  the  committee  to  suggest  to  the 
presbytery  whether  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  communicate,  on  the  subject  of 
their  stipends,  with  any  of  those  congrega- 
tions who  are  giving  more  than  £1 50,  but 
less  than  £200  a  year.  If  the  presbytery 
should  come  to  an  affirmative  decision 
upon  this  point,  the  present  committee,  or 
perhaps  a  smaller  committee,  might  be 
empowered  to  carry  it  into  effect.*  The 
presbytery  having  recorded  thanks  to  the 
committee  and  its  convener,  agreed  to  let 
the  report  lie  upon  the  table,  to  be  taken 
up  at  a  future  meeting.  The  clerk  read 
extracts  from  minutes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery,  in  the  case  of  a  call  given  by 
the  South  College  Street  Church,  Edin> 
burgh,  to  the  Rev.  William  Sprott,  Pollok- 
shaws.  Dr  William  Feddie,  with  Messrs 
George  Cotton  (senior),  Wm.  Inglis,  John 
Dickson,  Dr  Cappie,  and  J.  B.  Morgan, 
appeared  as  commissioners  from  South 
College  Street  Church  in  prosecution  of 
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the  call ;  and  Messrs  Hector,  D.  Watson, 
Govan,  Algie,  Hamilton,  Gemmell,  and 
Young,  from  FoUokshaws  church.  Beasons 
of  translation,  with  answers  thereto,  hav- 
ing been  read,  and  commissioners  on  both 
sides  heard,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  re- 
ceive Mr  SprotL^s  decision  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  on  28th  Noveniber.  Several  stu- 
dents delivered  discourses  as  parts  of  trial 
for  licence.  It  was  Hfzreed  that  the  dis- 
cussion on  Union,  adjourned  from  last 
meeting,  should  be  taken  up  at  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  28th  November. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
30th  October,  in  Muir  Street  church  hall 
— Rev.  Mr  Bonar,  moderator.  Certifi- 
cates were  read  from  the  different  pro- 
fessors, certifying  that  Messrs  W.  R.  In- 
glis  and  Thomas  Granger,  students  of  the 
second  year,  William  Williamson  of  the 
third  year,  and  Mr  John  Granger  of  the 
fifth  year,  had  attended  the  classes,  and 
performed  the  prescribed  exercises  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  Mr 
Williamson  was  transferred  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lancashire.  Messrs  Inglis  and 
Thomas  Granger  were  examined  on  the 
lectures  taught  last  session  in  the  Divinity 
Hall,  with  which  the  presbytery  expressed 
their  satisfaction.  Various  discourses  and 
exercises  were  prescribed  to  those  students 
to  be  given  during  the  recess.  Mr  John 
Granger,  who  had  completed  his  theo- 
logical course,  made  application  to  be  taken 
on  trials  for  licence,  and  discourses  were 
prescribed  to  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
presbytery  then  took  up  the  remit  of  last 
Synod  as  to  union  with  other  churches — 
Rev.  Mr  MXey  acting  as  moderator,  Mr 
Bonar  having  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
meeting  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  remit  was  read.  Mr  Black 
was  heard  in  support  of  the  resolutions 
which  he  laid  on  the  table  at  last  meeting. 
Mr  Drummond,  elder,  was  also  heard  in 
support  of  the  resolution  which  he  laid 
on  the  table  on  the  same  occasion.  Messrs 
Dunlop,  Wilson,  and  Inglis  afterwards 
addressed  the  court.  Mr  M'Farlane 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  if 
the  presbytery  could  arrive  at  a  united 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. He  suggested  that  a  small  com- 
mittee should  be  nominated  to  bring  up  at 
next  meeting  a  resolution  which  might 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
court.  A/ter  some  further  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs  Laughland,  Leys,  M'Ley, 
and  Faterson  took  part,  Mr  M'Farlane*s 
suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and, 
in  accordance  therewith,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs  Black, 
Leys,  Dunlop,  and  Drummond  (elder),  to 
draw  up  a  resolution  for  the  approval  of 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The  meet- 


ing then  adjourned  till  the  last  Tuesday 
of  November. 

jri/mamocA;.— This  presbytery  met  on 
13ih  November.  Read  a  communication 
from  the  Home  Secretary  in  relation  to 
stipends,  and  remitted  the  Fame  to  the 
Statistical  Committee  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  report  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery.  The  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  make  inquiry  in  refe- 
rence to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Anderson 
Drysdale,  reported  that  the  prisoner  had 
pled  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  had  been 
sentenced  accordingly.  Agreed  to  ap- 
point as  B  commission  of  presbytery,  Dr 
Bruce  and  Mr  Symington,  to  deal  with 
him  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  final  de- 
cision in  his  case,  and  report  at  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery.  The  convener  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  interim  report  on 
Union,  laid  their  report  on  the  table.  The 
report  was  received,  and  after  lengthened 
consideration,  the  following  suggestions 
were  fully  agreed  upon :  '  In  taking  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Union,  the  presbytery,  while  express- 
ing their  confidence  in  the  committee,  and 
the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  discharged  the  trust  committed  to 
them,  beg  to  submit  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  report  in  its  present 
shape: — Isr,  That  in  relation  to  the  first 
head  of  programme,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
impose  articles  of  agreement  upon  the  ne- 
gotiating churches  ;  and  further,  that  judg- 
ing from  the  discussions  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place,  it  is  advisable  at  once  to 
leave  the  matters  therein  referred  to  open 
questions;  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  as  to  the  subject  of  endowments 
from  the  state,  this  church  cannot  change 
the  practical  attitude  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  its  history,  it  has  maintained. 
2d,  That  with  regard  to  the  second  head 
of  programme,  the  present  declaration 
made  by  all  the  churches  of  adherence  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as 
their  subordinate  standards,  ought  to  be 
held  as  amply  sufficient.  3d,  That  with 
respect  fo  the  law  and  practice  of  this 
church  as  to  public  worship,  our  commit- 
tee should  at  once  frankly  state  that  the 
present  liberty  enjoyed  cannot  in  the 
least  degree  be  given  up,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  our  church  cheerfully  concedes 
similar  liberty  of  action  to  others.  4tb, 
That,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  support- 
ing the  gospel  ministry,  brought  under 
notice  in  seventh  head  of  the  programme, 
the  committee,  while  adhering  generally  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  Uie  report  as 
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affording  a  hopefal  measure  of  agreement 
on  this  subject,"  should  reaffirm,  in  their 
negotiations,  the  decided  preference  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  this  church  for  a  central 
fand  in  aid,  instead  of  a  common  fund,  as 
that  by  which  the  primary  obligation  rest- 
ing on  Christians  to  support,  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  gospel  ordinances  for  them- 
selves, may  be  recognised  and  enforced, 
before  being  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  aiding  others  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
gospel  ministry,  or  receiving  aid  from 
others  for  snch  an  object.  5th,  That  the 
congregations  in  England  be  advised  to 
unite  with  the  other  negotiating  Presby- 
ierian  churches  there,  in  order  to  be  formed 
into  a  charch  distinct  from,  and  indepen- 
dent of,  the  united  church  of  Scotland;  it 
being  understood  that  arrangements  shall 
be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  utmost 
degree  of  co-operation  compatible  with 
the  independence  just  referred  to.  6th, 
That  the  committee,  in  their  further  nego- 
tiation for  union,  should  carefully  consider 
its  bearing  on  the  question  of  property  in 
relation  to  this  and  the  other  negotiating 
churches.  And  further,  that  approving 
generally  of  the  findings  of  the  committee 
in  reference  to  other  matters,  this  presby- 
tery do  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  offer  any  further  sug- 
gestion than  that  the  committee  should 
recommend  more  of  ministerial  and  fra- 
ternal intercourse  among  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  several  churches  now  con- 
templating ecclesiastical  union.'  The  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  record  their  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  signal  goodness  in  connedtion 
with  the  late  season  of  harvest  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  recommend  congregations  to  take 
notice  of  the  same.  Next  meeting  to  take 
place  on  second  Tuesday  of  December. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  6th 
November,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Kev. 
A.  Neilson,  moderator.  Read  communica- 
tion from  the  congregation  of  Carnwath, 
intimating  that  they  had  accepted  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Home  Mission  Committee, 
and  raised  the  stipend  of  their  minister 
j£5.  It  being  intimated  that  Mr  J.  Hen- 
derson Scott  was  still  unfit  for  duty,  ap- 
pointed to  supply  Bonkle  pulpit,  Mr 
Johnston  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  De* 
cember,  Dr  Smith  on  the  fifth  Sabbath  of 
December,  Mr  Neilson  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  January  1867,  and  Mr  Robert 
r>.  Scott  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  same 
month.  Resumed  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Union,  remitted 
by  Synod  to  presbyteries.  After  all  the 
members  had  been  heard,  resolved  unani- 
mously as  follows :  *  The  presbytery  agree 
to  express  their  general  satisfaction  with 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Union,  now 
before  them ;  but  as  upon  certain  points 


there  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
want  of  clearness  and  d«;finitene8s  of  ex- 
pression, suggest  generally  that  the  com- 
mittee go  on  with  their  work  of  revising 
their  report,  removing  as  much  as  possible 
any  ambiguities  or  inaccnracies  in  the  lan- 

fuage  employed,  and  bringing  out  more 
istinctly  and  precisely  the  principles  of  the 
different  negotiatingchurches.  And  in  par- 
ticular, with  regard  to  first  head  of  pro- 
gramme, suggest  that  the  committee  pre- 
serve intact  the  great  principle  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  though  not  made  a 
term  of  communion,  that  the  church  is 
independent  of  the  state,  both  for  its  sup- 
port and  its  extension.  With  regard  to 
the  second  head  of  programme,  suggest 
that  the  committee  shall  maintain  the 
sacred  right  of  ministers  to  make  a  free  and 
full  offer  of  salvation,  based  on  the  univer- 
sal adaptation  and  exhaustless  sufficiency 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  With  regard 
to  the  fifth  head  of  programme,  suggest 
that,  without  seeking  to  retain  the  hymn- 
book  at  present  in  use  in  our  church,  the 
right  already  enjoyed  by  our  ministers  and 
people  be  preserved,  to  use  in  the  public 
worship  of  God,  not  only  psalms,  but  also 
hymns.  And  in  fine,  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  endeavour,  on  all  non-essential 
points,  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  forbearance,  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  apostle :  *'  Where- 
unto  ye  have  already  attained,  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  things,  and 
wherein  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you." '  Next  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  February  1867.  Closed  with 
the  benediction. 

Newcastle, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  6th 
November — the  Rev.  J.  Christie,  mode- 
rator. It  having  been  reported  that  the 
Rev.  Thomas  M'Creath,  senior  minister  of 
Mile-End  Road  church,  South  Shields,  had 
died  on  the  25th  of  October  last,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  ministry,  his 
name  was  taken  from  the  roll ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  record  the  presbytery's  high 
estimation  of  his  Christian  character  and 
worth,  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his 
earnest  and  faithful  services  for  so  long  a 
period  in  the  ministry,  their  deep  regret  at 
his  removal,  and  their  sincere  sympathy 
with,  and  best  wishes  for,  his  bereaved 
family,  and  colleague,  and  congregation. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr  Thomas  Cockburn,  stadent 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  Mr  Alexander 
Brown,  student  of  the  first  year,  on  the 
exercises  prescribed  to  them.  An  extract 
minute  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  was  read,  intimating 
that  they  had  agreed  to  allow  the  present 
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amngemeDt  as  to  stipend  and  supplement 
with  the  congregation  of  Stockton  to  con- 
tinue till  Ist  October  1867.  Read  a  me- 
morial from  the  session  of  Bellingham,  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  concern  at  the 
resolution  in  favour  of  instrumental  music 
in  our  churches,  passed  by  the  English 
Synod,  which  met  in  Manchester  in  Oc- 
tober last,  and  praying  the  presbytery  to 
adopt  such  means  as  it  might  deem  best  to 
repair  the  evil  done  by  this  resolution,  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  declension  from  the 
pure  spiritual  worship,  and  exemplified  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  his  apostles ;  and 
heard  the  Rev.  John  Young,  moderator  of 
the  session,  in  support  of  the  memorial. 
Agreed  to  adjourn  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  memorial  till  next  meeting. 
The  Rev.  R.  Leitch  reported  that  evan- 
*  gelistic  services  had  been  carried  on  in 
Gateshead  up  to  this  time,  and  that  the 
session  of  Blackett  Street  Church  had 
agreed  for  the  present  to  continue  visita- 
tion and  preaching  in  the  district  by  means 
of  their  missionary.  The  presbytery  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  at  this  arrange- 
ment. A  petition  from  the  congregation  of 
Jarro  w  to  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Missions,  requesting  a  grant  of  £20  for 
one  year  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  ser- 
vices of  the  catechist  whom  they  at  present 
employ,  was  transmitted  and  recommended. 
The  consideration  of  the  ninth  head  of 
programme  of  the  interim  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Union  was  resumed.  After 
lengthened  deliberation  it  was  moved  and 
seconded,  *That  the  presbytery  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee  on  Union,  that  in 
the  event  of  union  with  any  other  churches, 
the  entire  United  Presbyterian  Church 
shall  be  united,  as  the  presbytery  cannot 
consent  that  the  division  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  should  be  made  a 
condition  of  union  with  any  other  church.' 
It  was  also  moved  and  seconded,  *  That 
this  presbytery  suggests  to  the  Committee 
on  Union,  that  they  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  secure  the  numerical  integrity 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  minute  of  our  committee,  of 
date  the  21st  February  1866.'  It  was  also 
moved  and  seconded,  *  That  this  presby- 
tery is  deeply  conscious  of  the  advantages 
which  have  resolted  from  its  connection 
with  Scotland.  Desires  that  all  endeavours 
be  made  to  maintain  the  union  as  it  has 
existed;  but  is  prepared  to  accept  aS  an 
alternative  the  finding  of  the  committee 
of  2l8t  March.'  On  a  vote  being  taken, 
the  first  and  second  motions  were  preferred 
to  the  third,  and  the  first  was  preferred  to 
the  second.  No  suggestions  were  offered 
on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  heads  of  pro- 
gramme. The  report  of  the  deputation 
appointed  to  visit  West  ]d!artlepool  was 


received ;  and  it  was  agreed,  without  alter- 
ing the  present  arrangement  as  to  stipend 
and  supplement,  to  recommend  the  Home 
Committee-  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to 
grant  an  additional  ^£10  of  supplement  for 
one  year. 

Orifensy.— This  presbytery  met  at  West- 
ray  on  the  eveniufir  of  the  17  th  October — the 
Rev.  David  Webster,  moderator.  There 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  read,  a  letter, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  of 
the  congregation  of  Shapinshay,  and  by 
the  two  commissioners  for  the  congrega- 
tion, who  were  present,  and  who  apprised 
the  presbytenr  that  the  difficulties  formerly 
in  the  way  of  granting  the  prayer  of  their 
petition  had  b^en  removed,  and  craving 
the  presbytery  to  grant  it  with  as  little 
delay  as  the  forms  of  the  church  would 
allow.  It  was  agreed  unanimously  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  Mr 
Webster  was  appointed  to  moderate  in  a 
call  to  be  given  by  that  congregation  on 
Monday,  the  29th  curt.  Mr  Nishet  re- 
ported that  he  had  gone  to  Sandwick  to 
preside  at  the  election  of  a  minister  by 
that  congre^^ation,  but  on  the  day  of  meet- 
ing the  congregation  declared,  by  a  votp, 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward, which  closed  the  proceedings.  The 
presbytery  received  the  report,  and  ap- 
proved of  Mr  Nisbet's  conduct.  There 
was  next  laid  on  the  table,  and  read,  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Stronsay  to  Mr 
David  Thomas,  preacher.  The  call  was 
subscribed  by  186  members  in  full  com- 
munion, and  15  adherents.  Mr  Paul  gave 
an  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  election, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were 
two  candidates  proposed,  viz.,  Mr  D.  M. 
Connor  and  Mr  Thomas;  that  68  voted 
for  Mr  Connor,  and  115  for  Mr  Thomas; 
and  that  he  accordingly  declared  Mr 
Thomas  duly  elected.  Mr  J.  Shearer  ap- 
peared as  commissioner  from  the  congre- 
gation, and  was  heard.  The  presbytery, 
while  expressing  regret  that  the  congre- 
gation had  enjoyea  such  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  subscribing  the  call,  owin^r  to 
the  claims  upon  their  time  in  the  season  of 
harvest,  and  that  the  call  was  less  fully 
signed  than  was  desirable,  agreed  never- 
theless to  sustain  it,  as  it  did  not  appear 
there  was  any  opposition  to  the  call,  or 
any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  harmony 
of  the  congregation  would  be  disturbed. 
Subjects  of  trial  for  ordination  were  then 
assigned  to  Mr  Thomas.  On  account  of 
Mr  Ingram  having  intimated  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
could  not  be  in  Westray  at  that  time,  the 
presbytery  agreed  te  appoint  Dr  Paterson 
to  take  his  place  in  the  ordination  service. 
Mr  Webster  Was  appointed  clerk  pro  tern. 
The  presbytery  then  adjourned  to  meet 
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next  day  at  11.30  a.m.  for  the  ordination 
of  Mr  Craickshank.— iSeMton  ffouscy  West- 
ray,  11.30  A.U.,  18th  October.  The  presby- 
tery met  by  adjournment — ^Dr  Paterson, 
moderator  pro  tern, — when  the  ordination 
of  Mr  Cruicksbank  took  place.  The  Bey. 
Andrew  Whyte  preached  an  excellent 
discourse  from  Acts  xir.  1.  Dr  Paterson 
narrated  the  previous  steps  that  had  been 
taken,  put  the  questions  of  the  formula  to 
Mr  Cruicksbank,  to  which  he  returned 
satisfactory  answers,  and  gaye  the  members 
of  the  congreji^tion  an  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying their  adherence  to  their  call,  which 
they  embraced.  He  then  offered  up  the 
ordination  prayer,  when  Mr  Cruicksbank 
was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  by  the  laying  on'  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbyteVy.  The  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship haying  been  giyen  to  Mr  Cruicksbank 
by  the  members  of  presbytery,  Mr  Paul 
then  addressed  the  young  minister,  and 
Dr  Paterson  addressed  the  congregation  ; 
after  which  Mr  Cruickshank'iB  name  was 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  presbytery.  Mr 
Reid  constituted  the  session,  when  Mr 
George  Logic  was  re-elected  presbytery 
elder. — Kirhvall^  Stst  October.  The  pres- 
bytery met  again,  and  was  constituted  by 
the  Rey.  David  Webster,  moderator.  Mr 
Webster  reported  his  Mfilment  of  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  presbytery  in  regard  to 
the  moderation  in  Shapinshay  congrega- 
tion on  the  29th  inst.,  and'  laid  on  the 
table  a  unanimous  call  then  given  to  Mr 
William  Cuthbertson,  preacher,  subscribed 
by  203  members,  with  a  paper  of  adherence 
to  the  call  signed  by  ordinary  hearers. 
Messrs  James  Mason,  jnn.,  and  James 
Hepburn,  appeared  as  commissioners)  and 
were  beard.  The  presbytery  approved  of 
Mr  Webster's  conduct  in  the  moderation, 
and  agreed  in  most  cordially  sustaining 
the  call,  and  appointed  subjects  of  trial  to 
Mr  Cuthbertson.  The  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  be  held  at  Kirkwall  on  the 
27th  November,  when  the  subject  of  XJnion, 
as  remitted  by  the  Synod,  will  be  taken  up. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  6th  November— Rev. 
Joseph  Corbett,  moderator.  Sustained  a 
call  to  James  Mather,  from  Langbank. 
Granted  a  moderation  to  G«orge  Street, 
Paisley:  stipend,  JBISO;  membership,  257.- 
Resumed  consideration  of  the  report  on 
Union,  and  came  to  the  following-  resolu- 
tions V— First  Head—'^  T.  The  presbytery, 
whilst  they  gratefully  recognise  the  dili* 
gence  of  the  committee  in  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  agreement  which  obtains  in 
the  joint  committee  on  certain  doctrines 
brought  under  review,  nevertheless  deem  it 
necessary  to  suggest  that  the  committee,  in 
revising  their  report,  have  respect  to  the 
teachings  of  the  whole  of  the  subordinate 


standards  on  the  doctrines  in  question, 
and  not  to  the  teachings  of  mere  extracts 
therefrom,  which  extracts  they  further 
suggest  should  be  omitted  in  the  amended 
report.  2.  The  presbytery,  whilst  there 
is  no  intention  on  their  part  to  propose 
any  modification  or  abridgment  of  the  sub- 
ordinate standards,  deem  it  proper  clearly 
to  assert  the  right  and  duty  of  bringing 
under  review  on  following  occasions  all 
such  documents.  3.  They  judge  it  ex- 
pedient to  suggest  that  care  shall  be  taken 
that  the  liberty  which  now  exists  in  the 
negotiating  churches,  of  stating  variously 
the  elements  of  the  ground  of  the  gospel 
call,  shall  be  secured  to  these  churches  in 
the  event  of  a  union  being  eonsnmmated.' 
Fifth  ir(«»/.— Suggested  in  place  of  *In 
matters  not  vital,  uniformity  of  practice  in 
public  worship  ought  to  be  observed,  and 
divisive  courses  avoided,'  read,  '  In  matters 
not  vital,  strict  uniformity  of  practice  in 
public  worship  ought  not  to  be  required, 
but  divisive  courses  ought  to  be  avoided.' 
Seventh  Head. — Suggest  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  devise  a  scheme  that 
would  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Sus- 
tentation  Fund  and  the  .  Snpplemental 
Scheme.  JSleventh  Head. — Suggest  that  in- 
formation be  obtained  respecting  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  negotiating  churches 
stand  towardig  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  On 
the  Second  Heixd,  a  motion  by  Rev.  J. 
Smith,  to  withdraw  the  two  resolutions 
agreed  to  at  previous  meeting,,  was  lost, 
Mr  Stnith  and  Mr  Gnnion  entering  their 
dissent.  On  the  Ninth  ffead^  it  was  moved 
by  Rev.  James  Brown,  ^ That  it  be  suggested 
to  the  committee  that  they  should  luihere 
tp  their  original  proposal  submitted  to  the 
joint  committee,  21st  February  1866,  via., 
That  the  churches  negotiating  for  union 
should  one  and  all  of  them  be  embraced 
in  their  integrity  in  the  union  if  aceom- 
plished,  reserving  for  after  consideration 
in  the  united  church,  whether  it  shall  be 
expedient  for  more  efficiently  carrying  out 
the  grand  purposes  of  church  organiza* 
tion,  that  the  ministers  and  congregations 
beyond  Scotland  shoiUd,  with  their  own 
consent,  be  disjoined,  and  formed  into  a 
sister  church.'  It  was  moved  by  Rev. 
William  France,  *  That  the  questionl  of 
the  boundaries'  of  the  united  church  be 
postponed  till  after  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
union  can  be  formed.'  The  votes  on  the 
two  motions  were  equal;  the  moderator 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  iavour  of  Mr 
France's  motion. 

CALLS  HODBBATBD. 

Shapinshay. — Mr  William  Cuthbertson, 
preacher,  called  on  the  30th  October. 
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Banff, — Mr  J.  Ficken,  preacher,  called 
on  ifae  29th  October. 

Stronsay. — Mr  David  Thomas,  preacher, 
called  on  the  15th  October. 

Old  KVpcOrick, — Mr  J,  Lamb,  preacher, 
called  on  5th  November,  to  be  colleague 
and  successor  to  the  Bey.  James  Russel. 

Xan^&anA;.— -Mr  James  Mather,  preacher, 
called  on  the  29th  October. 

Dundee,  Bell  Street  Congregation. — Mr 
J ames  Mather,  preacher,  called  on  the  5ch 
November. 

J?bir^a^«— Mr  David^Thomas,  preacher, 
called  on  the  19th  November. 

DEMISSION. 

The  Rev.  John  Munro  demitted  his  charge 
of  the  congi^gation  of  Creetown  on  the 
6th  of  November. 

ORBIIVATIOV. 

/nvemeff,  Union  Street, — ^Mr  George 
Bobson,  M.A.,  ordained  on  14^h  Novem- 
ber, to  be  colleague  and  successor  to  the 
Bev.  James  Scott. 

NEW  CBUnCHBfl. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  for 
the  congregation  of  Langbank  was  laid  on 
the  27th  October. 

The  foundation-atone  of  a  new  church 
for  the  congregation  of  Fotterrow,  Edin- 
burgh, was  laid' at  Hope  Park  Terrace  on 
the  bHi  NoYcmber. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTIGB  OF  THE  LAffB  REV. 
THOMAS  M^CRBATH  OF  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

'  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the 
prophets,  do  they  liye  for  ever  ?  *  Yes,  in 
the  land  of  immortal  bliss,  they  are  gathered 
round  the  throne  of  the  eternal  Father, 
and  '  dwell  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  beyond 
the  reach  of  woe but  here, '  they  are  not 
suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death.' 
The  grave  has  just  closed  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  another  of  Christ's  servants 
who  has  ended  his  career  of  labour  and 
sorrow,  and  entered  on  has  rest  and  re- 
ward. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  M^Creath  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Ayr  on  the  4th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1805,  and  was  the  youngest  child  of  a 
family  of  seven.  His  parents  were  what  in 
Scotland  is  commonly  called  '  well-to-do  * 
people,  and  by  their  godly  and  consistent 
lives,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
truly  pious  and  devout.  His  father  was 
an  elder  in  the  Belief  church  which  was 
then  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Bev.  John 
Nicol,  and  subsequently  of  the  Bev.  Mr 
Benwick;  and  or  one  characteristic,  at 
least,  of  a  New  Testament  elder  he  was 
not  devoid,  for,  in  concert  with  his  excel- 
lent partner,  he  ruled  his  own  household 
well,  having  his  children  in  subjection  in 


all  gravity,  and  rearing  them  carefully  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined ; 
and  doubtless  it  is  to  the  sweet  influence  of 
this  home  piety  that  in  a  great  measure 
must  be  ascribed  the  choice  of  the  holy 
ministry  which,  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
selected  as  his  future  profession,  and 
which,  by  the  good  hand  of  God,  he  was 
enabled  eventually  to  realize. 

His  education  was  obtained  at  the  ex- 
cellent Grammar  School  of  Ayr,  and  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Belief  Church, 
which  was  then  under  the  superintendence 
of  Professor  Thompson  of  Paisley.  Dar- 
ing the  winter  months  of  vacation  from 
the  Theological  Hall,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Glasgow  City  Mission,  in  which  bis 
services  were  very  much  appreciated,  from 
his  kindly  and  conciliatory  manner  amongst 
the  poor.   As  a  student,  be  was  diligent 
and  laborious,  and  so  cheerful  in  his  dis- 
position, and  consistent  and  pious  in  his 
deportment,  that  he  won  the  admiration 
and  affection     every  one  that  formed  his 
acquaintance.   In  due  course  of  time  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
by  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  Belief 
Church ;  and  in  the  month  of  February 
1835,  he  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
vacancy  in  South  Shields.   The  congrega- 
tion was  at  that  timc^  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Matthews,  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability  and  indefatigable  industry,  and 
worshipped  in  a  little  chapel  in  a  most  di- 
lapidated part  of  the  town,  called  the  Bark 
Top.   Like  many  other  churches,  it  bad 
its  origin  in  dissension  and  division.  The 
Scotch  church  in  the  town  having  become 
vacant,  two  candidates — the   Bev.  Mr 
Qillespie  and  the  Bev.  Mr  Hart— were 
proposed  and  vigorously  supported;  and 
being  unwilling  to  lose  their  favourite,  the 
friends  of  the  latter  resolved  to  secede. 
The  chapel  on  the  Bark  Top  was  built  in 
1779  for  Mr  Hart,  who  continued  but  a 
short  time  in  the  active  exercise  of  bis 
ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Matthews.   Though  holding  Pres- 
byterian principles,  the  congregation  was 
virtually  Independent,  having  no  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  any  of  the  Presby- 
terian bodies  in  either  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land. The  failing  health  of  Mr  Matthews, 
however,  reminded  them  of  the  necessity 
of  applying  for  presbyterial  recognition, 
and  accordingly  they  sought  and  obtained 
admission  into  the  Relief  Church  through 
the  Presbytery  of  Kelso.    At  the  same 
time,  they  requested  a  supply  of  preachers 
with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a  colleagne 
and  successor  to  their  aged  and  esteemed 
pastor,  and  Mr  M'Creath  was  immediately 
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located  amongst  tbem  for  a  term  of  three 
months,  and,  at  the  close  of  that  period, 
he  was  cordially  inyited  to  become  their 
pastor.  At  the  same  [time  he  received  a 
call  from  the  congregation  of  Lauder,  in 
Bermckshire ;  bat  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  comply  with  the  inyitation  from  Shields, 
and  on  the  I3th  of  Angast  1835  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  Kelso 
as  the  assistant  and  successor  of  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Matthews. 

The  bonds  of  this  union  were  speedily 
dissolved.     Like  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God,  the  venerable  Matthews  was  only 
permitted  to  see  and  anoint  his  successor. 
£re  seven  days  elapsed,  he  was  taken  to 
his  rest.   The  entire  management  of  the 
congregation  devolved  upon  the  young 
minister.    For  the  first  nine  years,  bcr 
sides  faithfully  discharging  all  the  duties 
of  a  pastor  through  the  week,  he  preached 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  by  which — 
that  is,  preaching  three  timea  on  the  Sabbath 
— his  not  over  robust  constitution  was  by 
no  means  improved.   At  the  end  of  nine 
years,  the  afternoon  services  were  unsekf. 
discontinued ;  and  for  twenty  years  more 
he  laboured  in  the  pastorate  alone,  not 
less  earnest  and  industrious  than  before, 
but  quietly  and  perseveringly  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  walking  in  meek- 
ness, and  purity,  and  godly  sincerity,  con- 
scientiously and  systematically  preparing 
for  the  pulpit,  indefatigably  prosecuting 
house-to-house  visitation,  uninterruptedly 
maintaining  a  prayer-meeting  and  Bible 
class  from  week  ta  week,  and  faithfully 
proclaiming  every  Sabbath  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  Throughout  that 
extended  period  of  twenty-fuine  years, 
nothing  occurred  which  requires  special 
notice,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his 
transference  to  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
castle on  the  union  of  the  two  bodies — the 
Belief  and  the  Secession— rin  1847,  and  the 
erection,  in  1848,  of  the  present  elegant 
place  of  worship  in  Mile-End  Bead.  The 
career  of  the  departed  was  singularly 
peaceful  and  happy.   If  there  were  na 
striking  periods  of  intense  activity,  no 
epochs  of  wonderful  events,  no  remarkable 
phenomena,  no  astounding  achievements 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  there  were 
also  no  dangerous  crises,  no  deep  mutter- 
ings  of  dissatisfaction,  no  disturbances,  no 
dissensions,  no  disunions.  Peace,  concord, 
and  amity  ever  dwelt  amid  his  people,  and, 
undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  ungodly 
jealousies  and  bitter  animosities,  undis- 
tracted  by  the  jarring  noise  of  contention 
and  rivalry,  and  unoppressed  by  the  fear 
of  anger  and  schism,  he  gave  full  proof  of 
his  ministry,  *  preaching  the  word  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  reproving,  rebuking, 
exhorting  with  all  long-suffering  and  doc- 


trine,' in  all  things  showing  himself  a 
pattern  of  good  works,  and  adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  a  holy 
walk  and  conversation  ;  and  all  the  while, 
though  unknown  to  the  outside  world*,  and 
unsuspected  even  by  his  congregation, 
making  full  proof  of  the  hard  experience 
of  many  a  brother  minister  and  companion 
in  tribulation,  battling  against  difficulties, 
and  bearing  up  against  severe  disappoint- 
ments and  discouragements,  *  being  often- 
times troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed, perplexed,  but  not  in  despair,  cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed.' 

A  few  years  ago  the  infirmities  of  age, 
which  frequently  are  found  prematurely  to 
assail  the  worn-out  constitution  of  a  labo- 
rious minister  of  the  gospel,  began  to  reveal 
themselves  in  Mr  M'Creatb,  and  a  desire 
took  possession  of  his  friends  to  relieve  his 
declining  years  by  the  assistance  of  a  col- 
league, which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of 
their  present  pastor — the  Rev.  T.  White-' 
law-ron  the  23d  of  March  1864.  Only 
for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1864  was  he  able  to  share  with 
his  colleague  the  onerous  duties  of  the  pul- 
pit. A  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  in  the 
month  of  December,  acted  so  powerfully 
on  his  weakened  'constitution,  as  perma- 
nently to  unfit  him  for  public  service.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  Master  had  desired  that 
the  closing  days  of  his  peaceful  life  should 
afford  another  and  a  nobler  example  of 
godliness  than  even  the  active  years  of 
his  laborious  ministry;  that,  as  he  had 
preached  many  sweet  and  persuasive  ser- 
mons on  the  sinner's  call  and  believer's 
duty  during  the  previous  nine-and-twenty 
years,  so  should  he  preach,  in  the  silence 
of  the  sick-;*oom,  for  two  years  more,  one 
grand  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  saints.  And  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  that  grace  which  supported 
him,  well  did  he  preach  it.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  that  natural  desire  of  health 
which  is  common  to  the  best  of  saints  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  meekly  sub- 
missive to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  ; 
and  to  every  one  who  visited  his  chamber, 
it  seemed  apparent  that  his  Christian  cha- 
racter was  rapidly  ripening  in  the  holy 
alembic  of  suffering  ;  that  the  rich  fruits  of 
a  sanctified  experience  were  gradually 
mellowing,  as  the  shade  of  eternity  was 
beginning  to  fall  upon  his  gentle  spirit ; 
and  that  in  him,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
tribulation  was  begetting  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope, 
and  hope  drawing  down  and  diffusing 
through  his  heart  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding. 

Last  winter  it  was  felt  desirable  to  avoid 
the  cold  easterly  winds  which  prevail  so 
extensively  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and 
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a  few  months*  residence  in  Morpeth,  in 
Korthnmberland,  so  far  recruited  his  de- 
clining strength  as  to  enable  him  to  step 
about  among  his  friends  daring  summer, 
and  occasionally  worship  with  his  people  on 
the  Sabbath.  But  at  length  the  time  came 
that  he  should  die,  and  with  the  approach 
of  autumn  and  its  falling  leaf,  the  disease, 
which  had  been  warded  off  for  a  time,  with 
rapid  and  in&idious  step  advanced  upon  his 
feeble  and  exhausted  frame.  On  the  Fri- 
day before  his  death  he  felt  worse  than 
usual.  About  midday  he  was  down  stairs 
in  the  parlour,  but  retired  early  to  his 
chamber  and  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose  again.  The  weariness  and  exhaustion 
of  his  system  continued  throughout  Satur- 
day and  Sabbath.  Towards  the  evening 
of  Tuesday  he  seemed  somewhat  [to  rally. 
The  same  hopefal  symptoms  were  apparent 
on  the  Wednesday  morning;  but  before 
evening  they  were  blasted.  At  an  early 
hour  on  Thursday  morning  his  colleague 
was  summoned  to  his  bedside.  Being 
questioned  as  to  how  he  felt,  he  replied 
that  he  was  *  very  low,  about  as  low  as  he 
could  well  be.'  *  But  still  we  may  say  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  very  precious  to  your 
soul,*  it  was  gently  whispered.  *Very 
precious  I'  was  the  answer,  in  a  tone  which 
assured  us  all  he  was  resting  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Saviour.  By  a  word  and  a  sign  he 
also  told  us  that  the  Rock  of  Ages  was 
secure  beneath  his  feet ;  and  with  a  true 
and  keen  enjoyment,  though  breathing 
heavily  at  the  time,  and  suffering  consider- 
able bodily  fatigue,  he  earnestly  accom- 
panied his  colleague,  who  slowly  recited 
those  beautiful  hymns  by  Toplady  and 
M*Cheyne :  *  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,' 
and  *  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea.' 

It  was  now  evident  to  all,  and  to  him- 
self, that  the  hour  of  his  departure  had 
arrived.  Being  asked  if  he  had  any  word 
of  counsel  or  admonition  to  address  to  his 
people,  he  replied  that  he  had  written  them 
once  from  Morpeth;  but  that  if  he  had 
strength,  there  were  many  things  more  he 
could  say.  His  colleague  suggested  he 
might  tell  them  to  *  follow  Chriht  and  be- 
lieve on  his  name ;'  and  to  this,  with  much 
earnestness  and  fervency  of  feeling,  he 
assented.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  regain- 
ing a  little  strength,  he  added,  in  a  voice 
which  was  calm  and  steady,  though  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  deep  pathos :  '  Tell 
them  that  I  leave  this  world  in  the  strong 
conviction  and  firm  assurance  of  enjoy- 
ing a  blessed  immortality  with  Christ,'  or 
words  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  effect, 
for  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence 
his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  ;  his  voice 
Co  settle  down  into  a  whisper.  A  few 
words  of  prayer  were  offered  by  his  side, 
in  which  he  was  able  to  join,  and  to  which 


he  feelingly  added  his  Amen;  and  after 
struggling  a  little  longer  against  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  body,  his  ransomed  spirit  took 
flight  from  the  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle. His  last  moments  were  observed 
and  cheered  by  his  dearest  and  most  be- 
loved friends,  whose  tender  ministry  accom- 
panied him,  as  it  were,  to  the"  gate  of 
heaven,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  the  peaceful 
slumber  of  death.  At  a  quarter  before 
ten,  on  that  Thursday  morning,  the  last 
sand  of  time  dropped  from  tiis  glass— the 
weary  pilgrimage  of  sixty  years  was  done, 
and  the  toil-worn  traveller  entered  on  his 
rest ;  the  shadows  of  earth  faded  from  his 
brow,  and  the  glories  of  eternity  began. 
Gently,  indeed,  had  the  frail  tabernacle  of 
his  body  been  dissolving  during  the  last 
few  years,  as  if  Christ  himself  had  been 
standing  over  the  angel  of  death,  and 
charging  him  '  to  deal  warily  with  his 
servant;  to  loose  now  this  pin  and  now 
that,  for  the  tabernacle  should  all  be  set  up 
again.'  And  at  last,  amid  the  falling  of 
the  autumn  leaves,  he  drooped  and  passed 
away.  *For  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.' 
^  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a 
flower  of  the  fleld,  so  he  flourisheth :  for 
the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone,  and 
the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more 
for  ever.'  He  died  on  the  25th  of  October, 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  32d  of 
his  ministry,  mourned  by  a  beloved  wife 
and  affectionate  daughter,  and  lamented 
by  an  attached  congregation  and  a  nume- 
rous circle  of  friends,  who  accompanied 
his  remains  to  the  cemetery  on  the  Mon- 
day following. 

On  Sabbath,  the  4th  of  November,  funeral 
sermons  were  preached,  in  the  morning  by 
the  Rev.  John  Parker  of  Sunderland,  and 
in  the  evening  by  the  colleague  of  the  de- 
ceased. At  the  close  of  an  excellent  dis- 
course on  2d  Corinthians  ill.  6,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Parker  thus  alluded  to  the  ministerisl 
ability  of  their  departed  pastor:  *  There 
are  many  now  present  who  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  character  of  his  ministrations. 
His  divisions  were  textual,  his  illustrations 
were  apt  and  lucid  in  the  extreme,  and, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  each  particular,  made 
a  powerful  impression  on  the  hearer.  One 
could  not  help  the  conviction  that,  with  a 
larger  share  of  confidence  and  physical 
strength,  he  would  have  ranked  among 
the  popular  preachers  of  his  time;  and 
that,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  part  of  the 
church  where  the  multitude  keeps  the 
solemn  holy  day,  and  where  there  is  an 
adequate  proportion  of  Presbyterian  ele- 
ment to  cultivate,  his  respectable  congrf- 
gation  would  have  had  more  of  that  nume- 
rical strength  to  which,  with  such  a  pastor, 
it  was  entitled.  It  is  too  often  forgotteo 
that  fathers  and  brethren  in  churches  of 
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our  order  hayQ  had  to  duffer  on  accoont  of 
their  isolated  position,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  in  this  country.  That  he  should 
have  sustained  his  ministry  for  so  many 
years  in  an  old  church,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Relief  body,  which  was  not  known 
in  the  locality,  and  without  any  of  his 
brethren  with  whom  to  associate,  bespeaks 
an  order  of  mind,  and  a  determination  of 
purpose,  of  which  not  a  great  many  are 
possessed.  Had  he  commenced  his  minis- 
try in  this  place  of  worship  in  his  best  and 
palmiest  days,  he  might  have  taken  the 
lead  among  the  dissenting  churches  of 
Shields.' 

In  the  eyening,  Mr  Whitelaw,  after 
preaching  from  Revelations  xiv.  13,  gave 
the  following  hrief  sketch  of  his  character : 
*  Brethren,  a  good,  amiable,  and  godly 
man  is  dead  in  Israel.  Every  one  that 
came  in  contact  with  him  was  attracted  by 
his  sweetness  of  temper  and  gentleness  of 
disposition.  By  no  means  devoid  of  those 
elements  of  character  which  render  men 
active  and  pushing  when  strong,  he  was 
yet  more  remarkably  distinguished  by  an 
abundant  share  of  those  higher  and  nobler 
virtues  which  are  rather  passive  than  ac- 
tive, and  which  are  so  specially  indicated 
in  the  sacred  Scripture  as  the  evidence  and 
issue  of  a  sanctified  character.  *^The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  faith,  meekness,  and  tem- 
perance." With  all  he  was  patient  and 
gentle,  affable  and  obliging.  Humility 
and  charity  were  perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  character.  In  short, 
his  whole  life  seemed  to  be  moulded  by 
the  influence  of  that  weighty  injunction  of 
the  apostle,  to  "  follow  peace  with  all  men, 
and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord  and  so  successfully  did  he 
carry  this  sacred  maxim  into  practice,  that 


often  have  I  been  told  hy  those  who  have 
known  him  longest,  "There  lives  a  man  " — 
and  often  again  has  it  been  repeated  within 
the  last  few  mournful  days,  There  has 
died  a  man  who  never  made  an  enemy  ;^ 
an  epitapb  which  is  only  reserved  for  a 
few.' 

*As  a  minister,'  writes  the  Rev,  J.  S. 
Taylor  of  Glasgow,  '  he  had  a  clearness  of 
discernment,  and  a  moral  uprightness,  which 
inspired  respect.  He  was  very  conscien- 
tious and  regular  in  preparing  for  the  pul- 
pit, and  his  preaching  wa?  very  excellent 
indeed.  His  doctrine  was  evangelical,  his 
arrangement  clear  and  simple,  his  illustra- 
tion of  his  topics  happy  and  arresting;  and 
his  voice  and  manner  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  he  realized  his  Master's  pre- 
sence, and  had  the  eternal  wellbeing  of 
those  who  sat  under  him  in  view.' 

As  a  citizen,  yourselves  also  know  how 
peacefully  he  walked  among  you  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  In  every  public  move- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  he 
was  deeply  interested,  and  his  presence 
and  hearty  co-operation  were  never  want- 
ing, when  he  was  able  to  further  any  scheme 
that  aimed  at  the  glory  of  his  Master  and 
the  improvement  of  the  world.  And  if 
anything  were  wanting  to  assure  us  of  the 
esteem  and  respect  he  had  earned  from  his 
townsmen,  we  have  only  to  recall  to  our 
minds  the  large  and  respectable  gathering; 
of  mourning  and  afflicted  friends  who,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  assembled  to  pay  the 
last  rites  to  his  venerable  dust — an  elo- 
quent and  impressive  testimony  to  the 
Christian  worth  of  our  departed  minister, 
and  a  grand  and  noble  confirmation  of  the 
words  of  the  royal  preacher:  'A  good 
name  is  better  than  great  riches,  and  the 
day  of  one's  death  than  the  day  of  one's 
binh.' 


THE  POPE. 

It  still  remainfl  the  question  of  the  hour,  '  What  will  the  Pope  do?'  It  *  makes 
diyiners  mad,'  and  we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  solye  it  ourselves.  We  are  truly 
sorry  for  the  old  man,  who  is  called  to  grapple  in  his  dotage  with  problems  which 
would  have  perplexed  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors  in  the  full  maturity  of  thek* 
powers.  We  admire,  too,  notwithstanding  oup  abhorrence  of  Popery,  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  maintains  the  post  in  which  he  belieyes  the  Head  of  the  Church  has 
placed  him.  But  what  will  he  do  ?  The  proverb  has  taught  us  that  one  need  not 
stay  in  Rome  and  fight  with  the  Pope.  The  Pope  may  find  to  his  cost  that  it  is 
quite  as  hopeless  to  stay  in  Rome  and  fight  with  the  people.  His  safest  course 
would  certainly  be  to  surrender  peacefully  his  temporal  power,  and  to  be  content 
to  spend  Hie  remainder  of  his  days  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  making  St  Peter's 
resound  with  the  grand  old  gospel,  which,  for  a  whole  millennium,  has  been  too 
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seldom  heard  there.    If  he  resolve  to  leave  the  seven -hilled  city,  whither  shall  be 
go?  We  hope  he  will  not  think  of  settling  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  It  is  often 
said  that  in  Britain  any  monster  makes  a  man ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  if  the  Head 
of  the  Latin  Church  should  honour  our  island  with  a  visit,  there  are  Protestants 
enough  in  it  who  would  feast  him  and  fdte  him,  and  rend  the  air  with  shouts  of 
welcome.    As  to  Ireland,  we  did  not  observe  that  even  John  Bright,  when  he  was 
straining  his  imagination  almost  to  the  breaking,  that  he  might  gratify  Irishmen  bj 
the  announcement  of  a  remedy  for  all  their  Uls,  suggested  an  invitation  to  the  Pope 
to  fix  his  residence  in  Dublin.    It  would  have  been  quite  as  feasible  as  some  of  tbe 
schemes  which  he  actually  propounded,  and  by  which  he  has  so  violently  shaken 
the  confidence  of  many  in  his  statesmanship.  Malta  has  been  mentioned  as  a  refuge 
for  his  Holiness ;  but  we  object  altogether  to  Britain  lending  its  power  unto  the 
beast,  to  which  her  leaders  have  made  her  truckle  too  much  already.    Let  him  go  | 
to  Spain,  where  he  will  find  as  congenial  a  home  and  as  superstitious  a  people  as. 
any  in  Christendom.    Why  should  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr  Gladstone  interfere  in 
matters  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  unless  they  have  a  greater  affinity  to  tbe 
Papacy  than  they  publicly  acknowledge  ?    This  hankering  after  Popery,  and  after 
Puscyism,  which  is  a  childish  imitation  of  Popery — Popery  in  little — is  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  whom  most  of  us  are  disposed  to  augur  so  favourably, 
as  we  do  of  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    It  causes  us  to  contemplate,  not 
without  apprehension,  his  elevation  to  the  Premiership,  to  which  his  general  merits 
so  well  entitle  him,  and  which  nothing  but  the  fear  of  his  ecclesiastical  crotcbets 
can  prevent.   Let  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  ehiit  for  themselves.    The  middle 
of  December  is  not  far  off  now. 


th£  bishop  of  natal. 

The  name  of  Dr  Colenso  is  again  before  the  public,  and  on  this  occasion  it  is 
associated  with  a  lawsuit.  Men  have  already  ceased  to  speak  of  his  books,  which 
were  extolled  for  a  season  by  those  to  whom  th'e  credibility  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses  was  a  new  question,  but  which,  not  indeed  without  too  much  of  the  pomp  of 
criticism,  are  descending  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  The  society  that  was  liable 
for  his  salary  as  Bishop  of  Natal,  seems  to  have  supposed  that,  after  he  had  been 
convicted  and  condenmed  as  a  heretic  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior  in  the  colony, 
it  was  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  contributing  to  his  support  as  a  Christian 
missionary.  The  bishop,  wno  would  have  felt  unworthy  of  the  name  of  English- 
man if  he  had  surrendered  without  a  struggle  what  he  believed  to  be  his  right, 
brought  the  case  before  an  English  court,  and  the  judge  has  decided  that  the 
society  must  in  the  meantime  pay  the  salary,  or  its  due  share  of  the  salary.  That 
this  decision  is  in  strict  accordance  with  law  we  are  far  from  doubting,  for  hitherto 
an  English  judge  has  been  acknowledged  incapable  of  sacrificing  equity  to  his 
personal,  or  political,  or  ecclesiastical  leanings.  But  is  it  not  pitiable  to  think  of 
the  abject  degradation  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  must  concede  the  name 
and  the  status  of  a  bishop  to  a  man  who  denies  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  denies 
to  our  Lord  the  worship  that  is  due  to  his  divinity  ?  To  us,  who  have  been  bom  and 
bred  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tweed,  And  who  have  been  from  our  earliest  years 
familiar,  both  by  tradition  and  by  study,  with  the  noble  struggles  of  our  Presby- 
terian ancestors  for  purity  of  doctrine,  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible  how  Englishmen 
submit  to  see  a  Protestant  church  perverted  into  a  Popish  one,  and  an  evangelical 
church  perverted  into  a  rationalist  one, — that  is,  in  plain  terms,  to  see  a  church  of 
Christ  perverted  into  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  Are  they  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
as  we?  or  do  they  reserve  exclusively  for  political  questions  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
energy  which  we  expend  on  theological  ?  If  they  will  preserve  the  unadulterated 
gospiel  as  the  heritage  of  their  posterity,  thev  must  bestir  themselves  ere  long.  Out 
remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  chiefly  to 
our  dear  friends  who  form  the  evangelical  party  in  that  church,  of  whom  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  think  that  they  have  not  yet  evinced  a  courage  equal  to  the 
crisis.  Our  Presbyterian  brethren  are  keeping  the  banner  of  a  pure  goq)el  un- 
furled before  the  eye  of  England,  nor  will  they  be  less  successful,  perhaps,  if  they 
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shun  the  contagion  of  that  ritualistic  mania  which  is  so  rife  around  them.  Many 
of  the  Independents  are  lending  their  aid,  and  so  are  the  Methodists  and  the 
Baptists,  Mr  Spurgeon  being  himself  a  host.  Heligiously  considered,  the  present 
condition  of  England  is  most  humiliating. 


The  Primate  lately  officiated  in  connection  with  what  is  called  a  cathedral  at  Inver- 
ness. It  seemed  a  very  harmless  transaction,  as  harmless  as  if  Dr  Gandlish  was  to 
open  a  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  London.  Yet  it  has  created  no  small  agita- 
tion both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  England,  if  we  understand  aright,  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  archbishop  is  that  he  condescended  to  identify 
himself  with  Dissenters.  Of  course  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  special  humiliation 
in  being  a  Dissenter.  As  long  as  there  is  room  for  the  name  of  Churchman,  we 
shall  glory  in  the  name  of  Dissenter,  although  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  perpetual. 
We  wonder  greatly,  however,  that  even  a  Churchman  should  imagine  he  can  be 
aught  else  than  a  Dissenter  in  a  country  where  his  own  church  is  not  estabUshed. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  established  church  here,  and  all  who  do  not  belong 
to  it, — ^whether  they  are  Vblwntary  Presbyt^ians,^  or  Free  Presbyterians,  or  Inde- 
pendents, or  Episcopalians,  or  Roman  Catholics, — are  Dissenters.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  maintain  that  their  church  is  the  only  true  one ;  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
believe  and  say  so  if  they  can  swallow  the  vain-glorious  pretension,  but  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  overturn  the  established  meaning  of  words.  The  Scottish  objec- 
tion to  the  archbishop^s  procedure  rested  on  different  grounds.  He  ignored,  it  seems, 
the  existence  of  the  Chureb  of  Scotland.  Was  it  expected,  then,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  would  proclaim  officially  his  admiration,  or  applause,  or 
acknowledgment  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  because  it  happens^to  be  established  in 
these  northern  regions?  The  founders  of  that  church  would  rather  have  seized 
their  broad-swords,  than  whme,  as  some  of  their  degenerate  sons  have  done,  about 
the  patience  of  Prelatists  and  Malignants.  These  squabbles  about  the  precedence  of 
this  church,  or  of  that,  within  a  certain  territory,  all  arise  ftbui  mistakes  about  ^  the 
province  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.'  To  every  minister  of  the 
gospel  qua  minister  of  the  gospel,  ^  the  field  is  the  world,'— ^his  parish  or  diocese* 
It  is  his  right,  as  it  is  his  duty,  to  preach  anywhere,  as  long  as  he  fioes  not  in  his 
teaching  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  he  cani^ot  do  if  he  adhere 
strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  great  commission.  There  is  no  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  we  suppose,  who  would  not  be  very  glad  to-  preach,  if  he  were 
invited,  in  St  Giles',  Edinburgh,  in  the  Glasgow  Barony,  in  St  Paul's,  or  even  in 
St  Peter's,  if  he  was  allowed  to  preach  Unit^  Presbyterian  doctrine.  The  over- 
throw of  civil  establishments  of  Christianity  will  sweep  away  a  whole  legion  of 
paltry  questions  that  have  so  long  furnished  materials  of  controversy,  to  the  delight 
of  infidels,  and  to  the  reproach  and  the  detriment  of  religion. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

Evert  reader  of  the  newspapers  must  be  aware  that  the  Times  has  a  correspondent 
with  the  initials  S.G.O.,  who  is  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  lately  contributed  to  the  leading  journal,  letters  and  articles  in  which  he  has 
expressed  very  strongly  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  modern  heresy  which  is 
variously  designated  as  Puseyism,  Tractarianism^  and  Ritualism.  As  his  living  is 
within  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  his  diocesan,  who  is  understood  to  have  strong 
Bitualistic  tendencies,  has  written  to  him  in  terms  of  disapprobation,  and  even  of 
rebuke.  S.G.O.,  however,  has  refused  to  bow  to  episcopal  authority,  and  has 
repeated  still  more  vigorously  the  offensive  charges  and  the  offensive  reasonings. 
The  whole  correspondence  deserves  attentive  perusal.  We  do  not  scruple  to  affirm 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  have  acted  a  very  unworthy  part  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Ritualistic  movement.  It  is  a  movement  which 
aims  to  remove  the  Church  of  England  from  the  old  foundations  of  Protestantism, 
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and  to  identify  it  with  Poperj.  It  is  a  moyement  which  aims  to  sabrert  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  to  introduce  justification  by  works. 
It  is  a  movement  which  aims  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  its  yotaries  from  the 
Saviour,  and  to  concentrate  it  on  the  priest.  Yet  the  bishops  have  allowed  it  to  roll 
on  without  interruption  since  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  is,  during  a  whole 
generation.  Posterity  will  doubtless  hold  them  responsible  for  a  great  part  of  its 
success.  They  have  not  crushed  it  by  the  exercise  of  the  authority  with  whidi,  if 
they  are  invested  for  any  purpose,  it  must  surely  be  for  the  extirpation  of  error. 
They  have  not  confuted  it  in  such  volumes,  as  their  ample  leisure  and  their  ample 
libraries  should  have  enabled  them  to  prepare.  They  have  looked  on  its  progreas, 
notwithstanding  all  the  havoc  it  has  wrought  or  threatens,  with  stolid  indifference. 
Here  is  one  of  them  who  is  not  ashamed  to  appear  in  a  public  journal  as  its  advo- 
cate, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  has  the  sympathies  of  some  of  his 
fellow-occupants  of  the  episcopal  bench.  Again  we  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  And  again  we  ask,  where  is  the  Christian 
spirit  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  allow  these  man- 
milliners,  with  their  childish  rage  for  vestments  and  gewgaws,  to  play  their  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven  ?  And  again  we  ask,  where  is  the  fidelity  of  the  Evan- 
gelical clergy,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  identified  from  year  to  year  with  a  party, 
of  whom  they  know  far  better  than  we,  that  if  they  had  their  will  they  would  undo 
all  the  glorious  work  that  was  done  in  England  at  the  Reformation,  and  hand  us 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church  of  Rome — tender  mercies  which  are 
cruel? 


THE  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

It  is  against  the  grain  for  us  to  be  obliged  to  write  a  severe  word  about  Dr 
Ellioott.  We  have  a  strong  prejudice  in  lus  favour,  acquired  by  the  study  of  his 
invaluable  commentaries.  Alf ord  seems  to  us  to  have  been  greatly  overrated.  He 
is  self -conceited,  flippant,  arbitr^iry  in  many  of  his  canons,  servile  in  his  following 
of  some  of  his  authorities,  apd  with  an  offensive  odour  of  the  shop.  His  treatment 
of  our  old  friend  Bloomfield  is  not  only  superdjious,  but  merciless.  He  has  done 
scant  justice  to  Dr  Eadie ;  and  as  for  Dr  Brown,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
heard  of  such  a  man.  To  Ellicott  there  belongs  a  far  higher  style  of  excellence. 
He  ia  more  judicious,  more  indep^dent,  more  impartial,  more  catholic.  We  are 
sorry  he  seems  likely  to  add  his  name  to  the  k>ng  list  of  scholars  who,  when  elevated 
to  places  of  power  and  precedence,  have  been  found  wanting.  True,  we  have  at 
present  a  premier  who  is  known  as  a  translator  of  Hom^;  but  even  he  wiU  be 
better  known  to  posterity  as  a  scholar  and  as  an  orator  than  as  a  statesman;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  interest  of  Great  Britain  would  suffer  materially  if  he 
were  sent  back  to  complete  the  translation  of  *  blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer 
called.'  Professor  Blackie  has  also  published  a.translation  of  Homer;  and  although 
we  have  not  ye*  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  original,  we  dare  say 
it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  tiie  translations  of  Chapman,  and 
Pope,  and  Cowper,  and  Sotheby,  and  the  rest.  Then  the  professor  is  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Sabbath,  insomuch  that  he  intermits  all  study  on  the  day  of  rest, 
and  reads  no  other  Greek  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  the  sermons  of  Socrates.  We  recommend  his  example  to  all  Greek  schoLurs, 
except  that,  as  a  companion  to  their  Sabbath  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
would  substitute  for  the  sermons  of  Socrates  those  of  Chrysostom,  as  being  more 
*  soul  feeding.'  Yet  who  would  ever  propose  to  send  the  learned  and  eloquent, 
although  wayward  and  eccentric,  professor  to  the  House  of  GcHmnons  ?  He  would 
probably  share  the  fate  of  another  brilliant  scholar,  who  is  remembered  only  as  a 
second  Daniel.  Dr  Ellicott,  notwithstanding  his  exact  and  admirable  scholarship, 
has  little  of  the  stuff  of  which  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  made 
in  this  critical  juncture.  His  treatment  of  the  Ritualists  is  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 
They  are  excellent  men,  very  sincere,  deeply  earnest,  drawn  into  extremes  by 
reaction  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  Calvinism ;  but  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
church  to  drive  them  from  its  pale,  yes,  although  they  should  preach  another 
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gcMapel,  although  they  should  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  although  they  should  cor- 
rupt the  rising  generation  1 


This  eminent  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  now  brought  under  our  notice  in 
two  ways.  The  innovations  which  he  has  introduced  into  Old  Greyfriars  formed 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale.  The  discussion 
turned  wholly  on  a  matter  of  form.  When  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  proceeded 
to  obey  the  decision  of  last  General  Assembly  in  Dr  Lee's  case,  they  deemed  it  the 
wisest  and  most  brotherly  course  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  him.  One 
of  their  number,  however,  interposed  a  barrier  to  their  further  progress,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  Synod,  on  the  ground  partly  that  procedure  by  written  queries  was 
preferable  to  procedure  by  conference,  and  partly  that  the  appellant  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  although,  from  his  general  ability,  and  from  his  interest 
in  this  particular  question,  he  was  well  entitled  to  be  so.  The  Synod  dismissed  tiie 
appeal.  The  presbytery  therefore  will  resume  its  action  in  Dr  Lee's  case ;  and 
when  the  General  Assembly  meets  in  May,  we  shall  all  learn  what  is  the  position  of 
the  learned  doctor  in  the  estimation  of  his  brethren.  He  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Edinbmrgh.  The  opening  lecture  which,  in  that  capacity,  he  delivered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  was  reported  in  the  Scotsman,  which 
hafi  always  evinced  an  honourable  resolutibn  to  do  full  justice  to  his  merits.  The 
subject  of  his  lecture  was  Free  Thought  in  Theology — a  favourite  theme  with  him, 
and  with  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  not  the  place  to  offer  a  complete 
criticism  on  it,  even  if  an  old  stager  were  not  conscious  of  pi  3sumption  in  offering 
anywhere  a  criticism  on  an  advanced  thinker.  But  we  may  state  one  impression 
which  has  been  left  on  our  minds,  that  Dr  Lee  relies  too  much  on  mere  difference 
from  traditional  results,  as  a  test  of  free  thought  in  theology.  Say  that,  after  life- 
long study,  with  the  most  intense  application  Of  which  you  are  capable,  and  with 
all  the  aids  within  your  reach,  you  rest  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as 
the  best  statement  of  the  sense  in  which  you  understand  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Bible,  and  you  are  a  bigot  and  a  slave.  Say  that,  after  a  winter's  reading  of 
Maurice,  and  Jowett,  and  Stanley,  aiid  Bushnell,  and  the  like,  together  with  a  short 
course  of  exegesis  in  a  German  University,  you  are  convinced  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  is  behind  the  age,  and  you  are  forthwith  enrolled  as  a  disciple 
in  the  school  of  progress.  '  Many  a  time  and  oft^  have  we  seen  this  fallacy  adopted 
by  students  in  the  logic  and  moral  philosophy  classes,  where  they  proclaimed  their 
freedom  of  thought  by  despising  the  writings,  and  rejecting  the  conclusions,  of 
John  Locke,  and  Thomas  Reid,  and  Dugald  Ste^irart.  The  wonder  is,  to  hear  a 
boyish  error  propounded  by  a  grave  professor. 


English  dissent  is  very  respectably  represented  in  the  newspaper  press.  First,  we 
have  the  Patriot,  with  its  vigorous  intellect,  its  enlightened  and  liberal  principles, 
its  calm  and  judicious  spirit,  its  candid  treatment  of  moral  character,  its  just 
appreciation  of  literary  excellence.  Then  we  have  the  Nonconformist,  not  now  as 
fiery  and  impetuous  as  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  when  the  fervour  of  newly-formed 
opinions  too  often  boiled  over  in  a  style  that  mistook  fierceness  for  strength,  but 
calm  in  the  consciousness  of  matured  study  and  of  statesmanlike  insight,  always 
eloquent  and  fearless  in  its  advocacy  of  advanced  liberalism,  and  of  the  liberation 
of  religion  from  state  patronage  and  control.  Then  we  have  the  British  Standard, 
with  its  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty,  displaying  indelible  traces  of  a  Caledonian 
training,  although  with  a  predilection  for  the  superlative  degree,  and  a  proclivity 
to  exaggeration,  which  Caledonian  sagacity  would  have  eradicated  by  teaching  that 
all  overs  are  vice.  Then  we  have  the  Weekly  Review,  the  organ  of  Presbyterianism 
in  England,  aiming  to  represent  its  religious  principles  and  its  mental  culture,  and 
to  preserve  an  adaptation  to  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  that  have  recently 
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sprang  np  in  all  the  cbarclies.  When  are  we  going  to  have  a  dissenting,  or  even  a 
religious  newspaper  in  Scotland  that  shall  be  equal  to  its  English  contemporaries  ? 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  we  would  say  that  Scotland  is  not  so  well  supplied 
with  newspapers  as  it  ought  to  be.  They  do  not  fairly  represent  the  country,  either 
in  its  religion,  or  in  its  morality,  or  in  its  philosophy,  or  in  its  literature.  But  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  Presbyterianism  in  England  ?  Not  very  much,  perhaps,  and 
yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  question  we  intended  to  ask  under  this  title.  How- 
does  it  happen  that  some  of  the  dissenting  newspapers  connected  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, view  with  sq  much  apparent  jealousy  the  present  effort  to  spread  Presby- 
terianism in  England  ?  Can  it  be  that  they  are  conscious  that  the  movement  is 
facilitated  by  evils  which  they  have  allowed  to  grow  «p  among  themselves  ?  We 
happen  to  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  but  the  oommon  testimony 
of  persons  who  speak  from  experience  is,  that  Presbyterian  preachers  are  hailed  in 
so  many  parts  of  England  because  they  preach  the  gospel  without  any  affectation 
or  paraide  of  philosophic  depth  and  sesthetic  refinement.  It  is  said  to  be  not  so 
much  presbytery  as  a  pure  and  simple  gospel  that  is  craved.  The  Patriot  must 
know  better  than  we  profess  to  do  whether  this  is  the  fact ;  but  such  is  the  repre- 
sentation, and  it  deserves  to  be  seriously  considered. 


THE  NORTH  BRITISH  RAILWAY. 

Instead  of  expressing  our  opinions  on  this  subject  in  our  own  words,  we  shall 
transcribe  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Weekly  Review^  which  we  consider  eminently 
judicious  and  seasonable.  ^  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  North  British  Railway 
18  another  illustration  of  what  has  been  called  railway  morality.  The  disclosures 
made  by  a  committee  of  shareholders,  appointed  to  investigate  the  company's  idOfairs, 
are  of  a  most  shocking  character.  They  have  brought  to  light  a  series  of  gigantic 
deceptions  which  are  hardly  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  railways.  The  true  state 
of  the  company's  finances  have  been  systematically  concealed,  not  only  from  the 
shareholders,  but  from  some  of  the  directors.  The  accounts  have  been  cooked  in  the 
most  crafty  manner,  and  on  a  vast  scale,  so  as  to  mislead  both  the  company  and  the 
public.  Vast  sums  have  been  charged  to  capital  which  were  chargeable  to  revenue, 
and  thus  dividends  have  been  paid  which  were  never  earned.  In  this  way  not  only 
have  the  shareholders  been  deluded  to  their  ruin,  but  the  public  have  been  induced 
to  buy  shares  at  a  price  far  above  their  value.  Thus  Mr  Richard  Hodgson,  eclips- 
ing even  the  achievements  of  his  prototype,  George  Hudson,  the  railway  king,  has 

betrayed  and  all  but  ruined  his  trusting  constituents  The  North  British 

has  long  been  notorious  aniong  the  Scottish  railways  for  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  Sabbath  traffic.  Backed  by  an  English  majority  of  shareholders,  Mr  Hodgson 
ran  as  many  passenger  and  goods  trains  on  Sabbath  as  he  pleased,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  feelings  and  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  line,  there- 
fore, attained  a  bad  eniinence,  which  deprived  it  of  much  of  that  popular  good-will 
and  support  which  all  lines  so  greatly  need.  And  now,  in  the  days  of  its  calamity, 
it  fails  to  receive  in  many  quarters  that  sympathy  which  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  freely  extended.  It  was  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Sabbath-break- 
ing line,  and  many  who  wished  it  real  prosperity  could  augiir  no  good  from  its 
management.  It  is  clearly  seen,  once  more,  that  men  who,  with  a  high  hand,  can 
violate  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  are  likely  enough  to  take  liberties  with  other  com- 
mandments of  the  Decalogue.'  These  are  remarks  which  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  community,  and  especially  on  the  rising  generation. 
When  the  fourth  commandment  is  broken,  there  is  no  security  for  the  observance 
of  the  eighth.    ^  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.' 
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